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CHAPTER XJ.X f 


L0IiD TO LLI^LEt’s ADMI.NISTR XT ION—F OXIRT il AND LAST 

Mysore war, 1798, 1799. 

T. »rd Wenesicy, Sir John Shore was succeeded id. the govern- 
meat of India by Lord Momingtou, subsequently 
Ira®. ’ ' created Marquess of Wellesley, then in Ms thirty- 

eighth year. He was born in Ireland in 1760, and placed at an 
early age at Eton, where lie became one of its most distin¬ 
guished scholars. In January, 1794, he deliveicd a biilliant 
speech in the British House of Commons against French 
jacobinism, which stamped Mm as one of the rising men of the 
day, and mainly conduced b bis Indian appointment. He had 
likewise enjoyed the advantage of a seat at the Board of Con¬ 
trol for four years, which gave him a. comprehensive knowledge 
of the politics of India. He was, moreover, the intimate friend 
of Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, and possessed the confidence 
of Mr. Diindas, the President of the Board of Control, an asso¬ 
ciation of inestimable value to a Governor-General. He em¬ 
barked for India in November, 1797, and landed at the Capo 
in February, 1798, where he found Lord Macartney, who had 
been Governor of Madras during the second Mysore War, as 
wo ll as Lord Hobart, who had recently been recalled from that 
post, and was thus put in possession of their views regarding 
British interests in the Deccan. At the Cape he also met with 
Major Kirkpatrick, formerly minister at Sindia’s court, and 
latt erly the Resident at Hyderabad, and obtained from him the 





EXTINCTION OF THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

most important information respecting the strength of the 
various native powers, and the objects of their policy. While 
Lord Wellesley—we anticipate his superior title -was de¬ 
tained at the Cape, a vessel from Calcutta touched there, with 
the despatches of the Government to the Court of Directors, 
which he did not hesitate to open, that ho might obtain the 
latest intelligence of the actual position of affairs in the em¬ 
pire he was going out to govern. With the information derived 
from these various sources, he composed his first despatch 
to Mr* Dundas, embodying his own views of the course of 
policy which it was advisable to pursue. This letter afforded 
•the clearest evidence of his extraordinary genius for govern¬ 
ment. 

After the humiliation of Tippoo, in 1792, the 
th?b^nce°of Indian au thorities in London had been encouraged 
pow«r, iVus. }j y Lord Cornwallis to believe that the security of 
the Company's interests depended on that balance of power 
which he had established, among the princes of the Deccan, 
and which tie considered both stable and permanent. But the 
first survey which Lord Wellesley was enabled to take of the 
cou . try powers convinced him that a greater fallacy had never 
been harboured in Leadenhall-street. There never had, in fact, 
been, and, considering the policy of the native courts, there 
never could be, anything like a real balance of power in India. 
With the princes of India, rapine and conquest had been from 
time immemorial the only avowed principle of action. War 
was considered the chief source of glory; it was sanctioned 
by the ordinances of religion, both Hindoo and Mahomedan ; 
it was prosecuted without any pretext or semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by the. power of resistance. The Court of 
Directors, trusting to this imaginary safeguard, had prohibited 
all alliances with the native princes, and all interference in 
their affairs. Sir John Shore was determined to cany out 
their system, with conscientious fidelity $ but, before lie had 
been eighteen months in office, he saw the whole fabric of the 
fcal&nee of power crumble to pieces before his eyes. At the 


CONDITION OF INDIA. 

. the Peshwa and the other Mahratta princes 
completely demolished the power of the Nizam, while Sir John 
Shore looked on, and refused him the aid even of the British 
battalion which was in his pay. Soon after, the Peshwa was, 
in his turn, reduced to extremity by the encroachments of 
Sindia, and implored the protection of the Governor-General. 
It was refused from a servile deference to the orders of the 
Court of Directors, and the power of the Peshwa was reduced 
to the same state of prostration as that of the Nizam. The 
balance of power hi the Deccan was thus irret rievably de¬ 
stroyed. The British Government became the object of de¬ 
rision to the princes of India, who wore fain to conclude that 
it contained the same elements of decay as all Asiatic so¬ 
vereignties, and that the energy which had raised it to the 
summit of power was now exhausted. “ Its moon;’ they said, 
“was already in the wane ” and a brief prolongation of Sir 
John Shore's feeble administration would have brought the 
British empire in India to the brink of destruction, 
state ot India, To estimate the difficulties of Lord Wellesley’s 
1798. position on assuming the government, it Is only 

necessary to glance at the state of the chief native powers. 
In the south* Tippoo was brooding over his misfortunes and 
thirsting for an opportunity of gratifying his hostility to the 
English,—the ruling passion of his life. The five years of peace 
he had enjoyed wore assiduously devoted to the improvement 
of his resources. Though deprived by Lord Cornwallis of 
half his dominions, he was still able to maintain a formidable 
army in a state of the highest efficiency. He had entertained 
a body of French officers, and, as the anxiety of Franco to re¬ 
gain her former power in India had revived with the ambition 
of the Revolution, he expected material assistance from a, 
French alliance. The Nizam, finding the assistance of the 
British regiment he subsidised denied him by Sir John Shore 
in the hour of his utmost need, had increased the strength of 
his French battalions, under Raymond, to 14,0b0 men and 86 
field pieces, and assigned districts yielding eighteen lacs of 
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rupees for their support. They constituted the only military 
force of any importance in his dominions, and were gradually, 
assuming* the authority and tone natural to such a position. 
They carried the colours of the French republic, then at war 
with England, and wore the cap of liberty on their buttons. 
Sindia, who was supremo at Poona, had likewise obtained pos¬ 
session of the person of the emperor at Delhi, and was 
strengthened by all the influence still connected with the 
Mogul throne. His territory in the Deccan extended to the 
banks of the Toombudra, and skirted the frontiers of the 
Nizam and the Pcshwa, while in the north his possessions 
abutted on those of the Company and the Nabob of Oude. 
The French battalions raised by Do Boigtte, be had augmented 
to 40,000 men, with 404 guns, and assigned an entire province 
for their maintenance. The Organization of this force included 
all the requirements of war, fortresses, arsenals, founderiesr, 
and dopdts, and it was in no respects inferior to the British 
army in Ifindostan. To add to Lord Wellesley'V embarrass- 
meats, the European officers of the Company were in a state 
of complete insubordination, the spirit of the community was 
■ depressed by the visible weakness of'the Government, and 
public credit was at so low an ebb that it was not possible to 
obtain money under twelve per cent* Lord Cornwallis had 
bequeathed a surplus revenue of a hundred and eighty-five 
lacs of rupees a-year to his successor, but under Sir John 
Shore’s administration it had dwindled down, year after year, 
without any war expenditure, and for the ’first time in the 
history of British India peace had created a deficit. 

TUe Mauritius Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th 
proclamation, May, and within three weeks was startled by the 
appearance in one of the Calcutta journals of a 
proclamation issued by General Malar tie, the Governor of the 
Mauritius. It stated that two envoys had arrived in the 
island from Tippoo Sultan with despatches for the Government 
in Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, and re¬ 
questing a body of troops without delay to assist him in ex- 





polling the Etiglish from India, and it invited volunteers to 
enrol themselves unfer tile Sultans colours. ^ The document 
was at first deemed spurious, as it Was difficult to suppose 
that Tippoo would thus publicly proclaim his hostile inten¬ 
tions, and prepare the British Government to defeat them; 
hut the receipt of a second copy of it from the Cape dispelled 
every doubt. Soon after, it was announced that a F tench 
frigate at the Mauritius had taken on board about a hundred 
men, including'civil and military officers, and landed them at, 
Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, after capturing two East- 
Indiamen on the route. On reaching the capital, the French 
officers organise ! a Jacobin club under the auspices of the 
Sultan, whom they dignified with the title of OioiZen Tippoo. 
The tree of liberty was planted with due ceremonials, and 
surmounted with the cap ol equality> the emblems of loyaltj 
were Irani'-d, and the French republic, one and indivisible, was 
consecrated on the public parade. 

Lord Wellesley determined to anticipate the 
o'cicrodm s designs of Tippoo, and directed General Harris, 
“wmUMTw. the officiating Governor of Madras, to -assemble 
the Coast army to march directly on Seringapatam. At the 
same time, he called on the Nizam and the 1’oshwa, the 
signatories of the treaty of Seringapatam, to furnish their 
quota of troops in accordance with the 12th article. The 
Presidency of Madras Was thunderstruck at this daong pro¬ 
ject. General Harris trembled to commit the Government in 
so hazardous a conflict, and cautioned the Governor-General 
against the error of putting any trust in these dilatory and 
timid native allies, the only advantage of enlisting whose 
services was to prevent their being transferred to the enemy. 
Even the governing spirit of Madras, Mr. Vvebbc, a young 
civilian of thirty-one, of whom the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley, affirmed that he was one of the ablest men 
he ever knew, and, withal, the most honest, was appalled at 
such an enterprize. He had a lively dread of the Mysore 
power, which had, within memory, annihilated Bailllc's detach- 






backwardness of madras. 


merit, devastated tbe Carnatic, and bu.ucd the suburbs of 
Madras. In a very elaborate state paper, he enumerated ail 
the dangers and disasters which had attended oar former wars 
with Hycler and Tippoo. In 1791, Lord Cornwallis, he said, 
took the field with an army completely equipped, but had failed 
to reach Serin gap at arm At present, the entire disposable 

force of the Presidency did not exceed 8, 000 men, and they 
were without draft cattle, supplies, or commissariat. This 
army, far from being in. a condition to march upon the enemy’s 
capital, was unequal even to the defence of the Company’s 
territories, if Tippoo should think fit to invade them, which he 
would not fail to do when he heard of our preparations. The 
treasury, moreover, was bankrupt; the public debt had in¬ 
creased in eight years from seventeen to fifty lacs of pagodas, 
and the twelve per cent, paper was at a discount of .five per 
cent. On the other hand, Tippoo numbered 60,000 troops, a 
large portion of whom consisted of the celebrated Mysore 
horse. His infantry was, in party disciplined by French 
officers. He possessed 144 field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a 
long train of elephants, and a superb muster of carriage and 
draft cattle. Any movement of troops which .might give um¬ 
brage to Tippoo could only end in fearful disasters, and in 
the impeachment of Lord Wellesley. These representations, 
however, instead of deterring him from his purpose, only 
served to demonstrate more clearly tho imperative necessity 
of extricating the affairs of the Company from this perilous 
position. If, he argued, we were not strong enough to repel 
the assaults of Tippoo, he was virtually master of the Deccan, 
and there could be no real security as long as it depended 
simply on the moderation of au inveterate foe. Though con¬ 
strained, therefore, from the weakness of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, to fold up the idea of striking an immediate blow at 
Tippoo’js power, he issued peremptory orders for the equipment 
of the army, and threatened with his severest displeasure, and 
in his most imperious style, those who “ presumed to thwart 
him, and arrogated to themselves the power of governing the 
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fitted to Ms charge/* Meanwhile, he called on 
Tippoo to disavow his embassy to the Mauritius. 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad dema nded the 

Lord Wellesley b . . ‘ 1 r . r , 

vigorous policy, immediate attention 01 the bov'ernpr-uetieral. 
179B * KayrnoTid, who organized the French force of the 

Nizam, had died in the spring; of the. year. His successor, 
Piroa, who was considered an abler soldier, was animated by 
a stronger feeling* of jae -omioal hatred to England. Lord 
Wellesley felt that in the approaching conflict with Tippoo, 
he could not take this body of troops into the Held as a part 
of the Nizam’s contingent, without the hazard of their joining-' 
the Sultan, with whose French officers they were in constant 
opmmunication, To leave them behind without a large force 
to watch their movements, appeared equally dangerous. The 
French force at Hyderabad was, moreover, the nucleus of the 
power which France wan endeavouring to establish in the 
Deccan. The junction of this body with the. French troops in 
Mysore, and those in the service of Sindia, might at any time 
extinguish the power of the Nizam and the Peshwa, and. 
enable the French to bring the. resources of the Deccan and 
of Hmdostao to bear on the dominions of the Company. The' 
extinction of the French army at Hyderabad was, therefore* 
an object of the first importance. At this critical juncture. 
Lord Wellesley received a letter from*Zenoaun Shah, announc¬ 
ing his intention to cross the Indus and invade Hindustan, 
and demanding the assistance of the English. Government to 
drive the Mahpatt-ae back into the Deccan. Zema an Slxah 
was the grandson of the renowned Ahmed Shah Abdalee, 
whose victory at Paniput, forty years before, ' was still 
remembered with-a feeling of- terror throughout India. The 
intrinsic weakness of his power had not then been discovered, 
and another Abdalee invasion could not be contemplated 
without alarm. Lord Wellesley was thus menaced with 
dangers in every direction, but he never feared the bugbear of 
responsibility, and he determined to carry out the plans he 
had formed for the protection of the empire, without waiting 
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for the sanction of the Coart of Directors or the Board of 
Control He found that the Company had not augmented their 
Security, by curtailing their influence, but had drifted into a 
position w here it was.less .perilous to advance than to stand 
still or to recede. He resolved at once to terminate that policy 
of Isolation which had boon erroneously considered the safe¬ 
guard of British power, and to abandon the system of non¬ 
interference which was held sacred in Leadenhall-street* 
'Within three months after he 1 tad taken his seat at the 
Council board, active negotiations were commenced, through 
the country ; every durbar from Cape Comorin to the banks 
of the Jumna was cleo'rifled by the revival of that energy 
which was supposed to he extinct, and the princes of India 
soon felt that the spirit of Clive and of Hastings again 
animated the Government of Calcutta. 

Lord Wellesley’s first negotiation was with the 
Incewitirlhi court of Hyderabad. The minister, MuBheer-ool- 
Nizam » im ‘ moolk, more commonly designated Meer Ailum, 
fell into the hands of the Mahrattas at the battle of Kurdla, 
and was kept in confinement, in order to deprive his master of 
the benefit of his great abilities. He had recently obtained his 
liberty, and resumed the management of the Nizam’s affairs. 
Alarmed rat the ascendency which the French officers had 
acquired during his captivity, and disgusted at their arrogance, 
he had resumed the lands allotted for their maintenance, and 
had repeatedly proposed to the Company's Resident that an 
English subsidiary force should be substituted for the French 
battalions. The proposal was refused by Sir John Shore, but 
Lord Wellesley now eagerly embraced it, and offered to 
augment the corps of British troops in. the Nizam’s pay to 
6,000, with a proper complement of artillery, on condition that 
a provision of twenty-four lacs of rupees a-year should be 
made for their support, and that the French force should be 
promptly disbanded. He likewise offered his mediation on all 
matters'in dispute with the Peshwa, and engaged to protect 
the state from his unjust claims. The Nizam, then in his 
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in body and in mind than tils 
illustrious father at the age of a hundred, manifested consider¬ 
able repugnance to so close an alliance with a power which, 
since he ascended the throne, had risen to be the most formid¬ 
able in India. The minister himself was not Insensible of the 
danger which might be incurred by this connection; but he 
argued that the Hyderabad state was utterly defenceless, and 
that it was more advisable to be dependent on a power dis¬ 
tinguished by good faith than to remain exposed to the 
ambitious views of Tippoo on the one kud, and the insatiable 
rapacity of the Mahrattas on the other. The iniluence of the 
minister was paramount, arid the reluctant consent of the 
Nizam was at length obtained to the treaty, 

Proposal to the The proposal of a . similar alliance was likewise' 
Peshwa, 1798. mac ] e to t ;h G Pp g ] lwaj xhijec Bad. In the preced¬ 
ing year,, he had solicited the aid of a British force to protect 
him from the designs of Sinclia, who had fixed his head¬ 
quarters near Poona, but Sir John Shore, in deference to the 
policy then in the ascendant at the India House, had refused 
to comply with his wishes, and the opportunity of establishing 
an influence at the Mahratta court was lost, Bajee Ban 
then entered into negotiations with the Nizam, and con¬ 
cluded an alliance with him, coding territory valued at 
eight lacs of rupees a-year, as the price of his assistance 
against Sinclia. Sindia avenged himself by despatching 
envoys to Tippoo, to invite him to attack the Nizam, and 
by releasing the great minister, Nana Furrmvescc whom the 
Peshwa feared as much m he detested. On the Nana’s 
arrival at Poona, a strong feeling of mistrust of the Peshwa 
led him to decline all connection with public affairs. The 
Peshwa, therefore, repaired to his residence in the dead of 
night, with only a single domestic, and employed all tho.se 
insinuating arts of which lie was so perfect a master, laid his 
head at the feet of the Nana, swore to consider him in future 
ns his father and his counsellor, and, in a flood of tears, con¬ 
jured him not to abandon the brahmin sovereignty, but to 
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assume the office of minister. The appeal was successful, 
but the Nana had no sooner entered on his duties, than the 
Peshwa bejjjjja.it to plot his destruction, and urged Sindia to 
place him again in confinement. The minister discovered the 
intrigue, and repairing to the palace, upbraided Bajee Kao 
with his unparalleled treachery, and begged him to cease 
plotting against the liberty and life of an old ma.u, but to 
allow him to retire into obscurity. The Peshwa protested his 
innocence, threw the blame on his officers, ami persuaded the 
Nana to resume his post. It was at this period that the 
Resident brought forward the proposition which he was 
instructed by Lord Wellesley to make, of a subsidiary alliance 
to liberate the Poshw r a from the thraldom of Sindia. It pro¬ 
vided that a large British force should be received into the 
service of the Peshwa, and due arrangements made for their 
support; that the French should be for ever excluded from 
hie. dominions; and that all differences with the Nizam and 
Sindia ; hould be submitted to the arbitration of the British 
Government. It lias been supposed that the eagerness mani¬ 
fested on this occasion by the Governor-General tended to 
defeat his object. But Bajee Kao had no desire for the final 
settlement of such claims, which had been the source of 
Mahratta greatness, and which it was the national policy 
never to close. The alliance proposed by L$rd Wellesley was 
designated by him a restoration of the Peshwa to Ids due 
authority and power, but he and the other princes to whom 
the offer was made were too astute not to perceive that it 
in volved the complete extinction of their political independence 
and of their military power. The Peshwa, would, it is true, have 
been relieved from the domination of Sindia, but it would only 
have been a change of collars, the substitution of one which 
he could never shake off, for another which, however galling, 
might yet be temporary. It is not surprising that princes 
with whom independence had a charm, the value of which was 
often enhanced by its risks, should have been loth to part 
with it. The Pcshw.y therefore, acting upon tho advice of 
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Futnuv'ese, evaded the proposal of an alliance, but 
• assured the Resident that he would faithfully observe the 
engagements of the triple allian.ee. A large Mahratta force 
was ostensibly ordered to assemble and join the expedition 
winch the Governor-General was fitting out against Tippoo, 
but it was : never 'intended to act* and the Malmtttas took no 
part in the campaign. 

Negotiations While these negotiations were in progress at 
withsindia and Poona, Colonel Collins, the Resident at the court 
Nagporo, i7»8, ^ Biiidia, was instructed to lay before him the 
letter of Zemaun Shah, requesting the co-operation of the 
British Government in driving the Mahrattas from Hindo- 
stan, liberating the emperor from bondage, and restoring him 
to the throne. The Resident was instructed to assure Sindia 
that the Governor-General was determined to resist this 
attempt to disturb the established states of India in their 
actual possessions, and to invite him to unite in a defensive 
league .against the Abdalee. Sindia was also urged to quit 
Poona arid return to Hin.dostan, where lie would find an 
English army ready to join him. lie declined tin alliance, but 
promised to proceed to his own provinces in the north, a 
promise he did not intend to fulfil., The raja of Nagpore had 
maintained a friendly disposition towards the Company, and 
Mr. Colebroolce, the most eminent Oriental scholar of the day, 
was sent to his court to improve it, but the raja refused to 
entan le himself with an alliance. 

Extinction of To give effect to the subsidiary treaty with the 
Jorce^ifdorp- Nizam, four Madras regiments, with proportionate 
bad, r,o8. artillery, were ordered to march to Hyderabad, but 
the Madras i re;.usury was so empty, that tin ■* Governor was 
obliged to raise funds for their equipment on his own 
personal responsibility. They reached Hyderabad on the 10th 
October, bat the difficulties of the transaction were not past. 
Every artifice and intrigue was employed for nine days to evade 
the performance of the treaty and the dismissal of the French 
corps. The vacillation of the Nizam and his minister arose, 
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not only from the dread of a, collision between thdiiwo for^ijp; 
English and French, hut also from a feeling of reluctance at 
the last moment to descend to a state of .helpless.and irre¬ 
trievable dependence on a superior power. The Nizam, under 
the influence of personal terror, took refuge in the neigh¬ 
bouring fortress of Golconda. The British Resident, (hupta.nl 
Kirkpatrick, was obliged to assume a high tone, and to assure 
the minister that it was now too late to recede, and that the 
Nizam would bo held responsible for the consequences of this 
breach of faith. Colonel Roberts, who commanded the British 
force, was anxious to bring the question to an issue before the 
arrival of the Nizam's household cavalry,, who were known 
to be friendly to the French interests, and had been ordered up 
from the country. Tire minister was at length convinced that 
there was more danger in evading than in performing the 
engagement his master had entered into, and a proclamation 
was issued dismissing the French officers from the service, 
and releasing*, the sepoys from the obligation of obedience to 
them, Both officers and men were thrown into a state of 
confusion and dismay by this unexpected announcement. The 
British force was moved into a position which completely com¬ 
manded the French encampment, and from which, if necessary, 
the French storehouses and magazines could be set on fire by red 
hot shot. The French commandant, Morisy?iron, on receiving* 
his dismissal from the Nizam, sent a messenger to inform Captain 
Kirkpatrick that he and his officers were ready to place them¬ 
selves under British protection, and expected to be treated 
according to the usages of civilised nations. But the men, to 
whom considerable arrears were due, rose in a body op their 
officers and placed them in, confinement, and it was not with¬ 
out great difficulty they succeeded in escaping during the n ight 
to the English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young officer of 
great spirit and ambition, then rising to notice, was sent to 
quell the excitement of the native troops, and to offer them 
the payment of their arrears. By his great tact in the manage¬ 
ment of natives, he prevailed on them to accept these terms, 
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and before the evening this large body of 14,000 disciplined 
troops, possessed of a powerful train of artillery and well- 
stored arsenals, was disarmed without the loss of a single life. 
This great achievement, the foremost of the new administra¬ 
tion, filled the native princes, who were calculating on the down¬ 
fall of the Company's power, with amazement, while it gave 
fresh confidence to their native subjects. The ability with which 
it was planned, and the promptitude with which it was executed, 
removed all cause of anxiety from the minds of the European 
functionaries of government at all the Presidencies, and 
created a spirit of confidence and devotion, which contributed 
essentially to the success of the Governor-General's plans. 

„ ‘While Lord Wellesley was engaged in pre- 

sanctioned in parations for war, life was so happy as to receive 
England, m>s, a despatch from the Court of Directors, written on 
the receipt of the Mauritius proclamation. The dread of the 
Mysore power, which they had thrice encountered in thirty 
years, • still haunted, their imaginations, and they began to 
tremble anew for Jre security of their possession b in the 
Deccan. They stated that if Tippoo had actually entered 
into a league with France, it would be neither politic nor 
prudent to wait till he commenced hostilities, but they also 
enjoined the utmost discretion in resorting to arms. Mr. 
Dundas considered that this breach of faith fully warranted a 
declaration of war, and Lord Wellesley was thus enabled to 
commence the campaign with the full concurrence of the 
authorities in England On the 18th October he received 
intelligence that Bonaparte had landed in Egypt with the 
object of establishing a French empire in the East, and two 
days after issued orders to Madras to press forward the 
organisation of the army in every department, and to send 
the battering train and heavy stores to the frontier without 
delay. He likewise announced his intention to strengthen 
the Coast army with 3,000 volunteer sepoys, and, above all, 
with His Majesty's 33rd Kegiment, commanded by Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, in himself a 
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reached Calcutta, and Lord Wellesley despatched his first 
communication to Tippoo Sultan. The British Government, 
he said, could not bo ignorant of the intercourse he bad 
formed with the French, (lie inveterate. enemies of the Coni” 
pany, and then actually at war with. England; and he was 
cautioned against a connection which “must- subvert the 
foundations of friendship between him and the Company, and 
introduce into the heart of his kingdom the principles of 
anarchy and confusion.” The Governor-General had, con¬ 
sequently, been obliged to adopt measures of precaution and 
defence, though be was anxious to live in peace and amity 
with all his neighbours. He was, however, desirous of pro¬ 
pounding a plan which would remove all distrust and suspicion, 
and establish a good understanding between the Company 
and the Sultan, on the most stable foundations; and he pro¬ 
posed to depute Major Doveton for this purpose to his durbar. 
Lord Wellesley likewise resolved to proceed to Madras in 
person to obviate the delay inseparable from a distant corre¬ 
spondence, and to bring the authority of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to bear upon the military preparations. Sir Alured 
Clarke, the Commander-in-chief,, was to. be left in Bengal to 
watch the movements of Zemaun Shah, who had already 
crossed the Indus and reached Lahore. The Calcutta militia, 
an old institution which had fallen into disuse, was embodied 
to the number of 1,500. Lord Wellesley then embarked for 
Madras, which he reached on the last day of the year, and 
assumed the control of all the political and military arrange¬ 
ments, leaving the local administration undisturbed in the 
hands of the Governor. 

Lord Wellesley found Tippoo’s reply to his letter 
ofTorTwcin- at Madras. With regard to the embassy, the 
ley and Tippoo, g a ltan observed that the agents of a mercantile 
tribe, who had purchased a two-mas ted vessel, 
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happened to go with a cargo to the Mauritius, and forty per¬ 
sons, French, and of a dark colour, ten or twelve of whom 
were artificers anti the rest servants, had embarked in her for 
Mysore in search of employment. Some of these had entered 
his service, and the others had left the country. The French, 
•‘who were full of vice arid deceit, had perhaps taken advau- 
I-ge of the departure of the ship to put about reports, with 
the view to ruffle the minds of both Sircars.” The proposed 
conference with Major Doveton he evaded, under thepreten.ee 
that “ the treaties and engagements entered into among the 
four Sircars -the English, the Nissam, the Peshwa, and him¬ 
self—“ were so firmly established and confirmed, as ever to 
remain fixed and durable, and be an example to the rulers of 
the age. No means more effectual than these could lie adopted 
to give stability to the foundations of friendship and harmony.” 
To this letter Lord Wellesley replied on the IHh of January, 
giving a full detail of all the transactions by which Tippoo 
h.’.d violated the treaties subsisting -between him and the 
Company, and manifested tho hostility of his designs, lie 
stated that the new engagements which the Sultan had 
entered into with the common enemy, necessarily demanded 
new arrangements on the part of the allies. He solemnly 
admonished him to assent to the conciliatory mission of 
Major Doveton, and warned him of the dangerous conse¬ 
quences of delay in arduous affairs, entreating him not to post¬ 
pone his reply for more than one day after the letter should 
reach his presence. Before the arrival of this communication, 
Tippoo had again written to the Governor-General to lull him 
into security, assuring him that “ the sincerity of his friend¬ 
ship and regard, together with proofs of his solicitude for 
tranquillity and peace (his friendly heart being bent on their 
increase) had been made apparent.” At the time when this 
letter was written, he. was despatching Dubuc, one of his 
French office/s, through the Danish settlement of Tranquebur, 
to the Executive Directory at Paris, to solicit the aid of 10,000 
or 15,000 troops, who were to be maintained at his expense, 
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and employed in expelling the English from India. He waa 
likewise inviting Zeinaun Shah to cross the Indus, and join him 
in prosecuting “ a holy war against the infidels, polytheists, 
and heretics.” “ Please God,” he said, u the English shall 
become food for the unrelenting sword of the pious warriors.” 
Lord Wellesley’s letter of the 9th January appears to have 
given him the first clear monition of the danger which he had 
incurred by his negotiations with the French, and bis, first 
impulse was to receive the mission of Major Doveton, and 
throw himself on the consideration of the Governor- General. 
The letter addressed to him kfBonaparte, from Egypt, stating 
“ that he had arrived on the borders of the Bed Sea, with an 
innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of delivering 
him from the iron yoke of England,” had not as yet reached 
him ; but his French officers assured him that the army of 
Bonaparte must already have embarked for India, and might 
be daily expected. After many days of alternate hope and 
[ear, he forwarded his reply with this significant expression : 
u Being frequently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I 
am, accordingly, proceeding on a hunting excursion. You 
will be pleased to despatch Major "Doveton, slightly attended 
(or unattended).” 

strength ami But Tippoo had miscalculated the character of 

BriSu awT tlie mm k ad now t0 <* eal and the length 
1739 . to which he might venture to procrastinate. 

Lord Wellesley had determined to bring the war to a close 
in a single campaign, by one vigorous and decisive blow 
at the capital. Seringapatam was the great object of TippooB 
pride, the centre of his power, his principal granary, and his 
only arsenal, on the preservation of which he considered the 
fate of his kingdom to depend. Unlike any other fort in 
India, it was impregnable from June to November, owing 
to the rise of the Cavevy around the island on which it was 
erected. Unless, therefore, it could bo reduced before the 
rains set in, the campaign must prove abortive, and the intol¬ 
erable expense of a second season of military operations must 
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be incurred. As the year advanced, every moment became 
increasingly important, and Lord Wellesley, after waiting in 
vain for the early reply he had solicited from Tippoo, on the 
3rd February ordered the army to break ground. In reply to 
the cold and ungracious letter of the Sultan, when it arrived, 
he expressed regret that his earnest representations of the 
dangers of delay had not been heeded. The mission of Major 
Doveton, he said, was no longer expedient; but General Harris, 
who was advancing at the head of an army into Mysore, would 
be prepared to receive any embassy Tippoo might think fit .to 
send. The army which was now about to take the field was 
considered the best appointed, and the most perfect in point 
of equipment and discipline which had ever been collected in 
India under the British standard* Only six months before, 
the Madras functionaries had declared that it would be im¬ 
possible to assemble a force of more than 8,000 men, which 
would be scarcely equal to the defence of the Carnatic, if it were 
invaded by the Sultan. But the commanding energy of Lord 
Wellesley, seconded by the indefatigable exertions of Ms 
brother, Colonel Wellesley, and of the son of the great Olive, 
now Governor of Madras, had called into existence an army of 
20,802 men, of whom 6,000 wore Europeans, with a battering 
train of 40 guns and 64 field-pieces and howitzers. To this 
number was added 10,000 of the Nizam’s cavalry and the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force, which included 3,600 of Raymond’s 
disciplined sepoys, and made up another body of 10,000 foot, 
under the direction of European officers, and commanded by 
Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm. It thus became an 
efficient auxiliary, instead of the dead weight it had proved 
during the campaign of Lord Cornwallis. The army was for¬ 
tunate in its superior officers, all of whom, with one exception, 
enjoyed the advantage of the experience acquired in the pre¬ 
vious Mysore war; while General Harris, the General-in-chief, 
was personally acquainted with all the localities on the route. 
Lord Wellesley possessed in an eminent degree two of the 
greatest qualifications forcommand, great discernment in the 
n. c 
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selection of liis instruments, and the wisdom of reposing- un¬ 
reserved confidence, in them ; and never were these talents 
more distinctly exhibited than on the present occasion, by 
the accordance of unfettered authority to General Harris, and 
the able officers associated with him. The Bombay division of 
0,420 troops was assembled under General Stuart at Cauna- 
nore, on the Malabar coast, to advance simultaneously on the 


Tippoo, who had made several marches to the 
IS°v “ 9 eastward 'to meet Major Doveton, at length assem- 
coast, 1799. h ; 8 ch ; ef 0 ffi ce rs, and expressed his vexation 

that while the English were closing on him from the east and 
the west he was losing invaluable time, and pointed out the 
necessity of “ marching, ami striking some decisive blow.” 
He determined, therefore, to leave Poornea and Syud Sahib 
with a sufficient force to watch the movements of General 
Harris, and to march in person with the flower of his arm} 
across the peninsula and engage the army of General Stuart, 
whose advanced post was then at Seedasore. It was diligently 
propagated throughout the country that Tippoo was proceed¬ 
ing against General Harris, and nothing was so li ttle expected 
by the Bombay army as his appearance in its neighbourhood. 
On the morning of the 5th March, however, tiro raja of 
Coorg, a gallant prince, the grateful ally of the Company, told 
the mortal enemy of the family of Hyde.r, who had always 
oppressed him, ascended the hill of feeedasere, and to his 
amazement beheld the plain below covered with Tippoo’s en¬ 
campment. Preparations were immediately made to meet 
the attack of the enemy by General Hartley, the second m 
command, a name of ancient and high renown on that coast. 
On the morning of the 6th the advanced brigade was vigor¬ 
ously assailed by the Sultan’s entire, . orce, and three battalions 
under the gallant Colonel Montresor sustained the assault for 
six hours with such cool and determined bravery, that the 
utmost efforts of Tippoo’s best officers and troops could make 
no impression on them ranks. General Stuart, who was ten 
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miles in the rear, hastened to their assistance, and found them 
exhausted with fatigue and reduced to their last cartridge. 
His timely arrival decided the fortune of the day. Within 
half an hour Tippoo’s army retreated through the wood with 
the loss of 2,000 men. He continued for six days to linger in 
the vicinity .in a state of great.' perplexity, and on the 11th 
March turned his back on the Bombay force, and inarched to 
oppose the advance of General Harris. 

„ „ General Harris' reached Bangalore on the 15th 

Progress of , r 1 

cl-, end Harris, March, with the heavy charge ot conveying ' the 
im vast and cumbrous equipage for the siege m 

safety to its destination. Of the three routes which led 
from Bangalore to . ■ Scringapatam he had chosen the most 
southern. It presented many points -where a bold and 


ily obstructed his progress, 
of the Madoor, which 


skilful enemy might have serious 
more especially on the banks 
afforded an. excellent position for opposing* the passage of an 
army. But, throughout the campaign, the Sultan appeared to 
be bewildered, if hot infatuated; and, in direct opposition to 
the advice of his own most experienced officers, and of his 
French commandant, he fixed upon Malavelly as the field for 
encountering the English force. The battle, in which Colonel 
Wellesley particularly distinguished himself, terminated m 
the complete discomfiture of Tippoo, with the loss of 3,000 
men. After the defeat he moved his encampment in a north 
cm direction, not doubting that General Harris would adopt 
the route to Scringapatam which had been taken in the pre¬ 
vious war by Lord Cornwallis, It had therefore been laid 
waste under bis own inspection, and not a particle of diy 
forage or a pile of grass was left unepnstuned. But the 
chief of the guide corps, Major Allen, whose exertions con¬ 
tributed pre-etninently to the success of the campaign, and 
Captain Macaulay, were sent southward to examine the road 
which led to the Oaveiy, twelve miles distant; and they 
returned at midnight with the report that it presented a tine- 
and open tract of country, and that the ford at Sosilla afforded 
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overy facility for the passage of an army. The next morning 
the whole force uuudied down with ail promptitude, and before 
nightfall one wing was across the river, while Tipp .00 was 
bventy miles distant, in an opposite direction, waiting to 
oppose General Harris’s progress toward the capital The 
happy choice of this route gave the famished cattle an. abund¬ 
ance of rich pasturage ; it facilitated the junction of the Bom¬ 
bay army, and it rendered abortive the dispositions which 
Tippoo had made for defending the northern face of Serin- 
gapatam. Nothing could exceed his dismay and rage when 
he found ah his plans frustrated* by this admirable strategy. 
He summoned his principal officers, and said, “Wo have now 
arrived at our last stage $ what is your determination I’’ 
To die with you,” was thoir unanimous reply. Every one 
present was deeply affected at the distress of his sovereign; 
who was bathed in tears, and the meeting broke up with the 
firm resolution to make one last and desperate effort for the 
■defence of the capital and the kingdom; with no alternative 
but victory or death. 

No farther opposition was made to the progress 
the British army, the advanced post of which 
Apni e?th, mo. wag established within 1,600 yards of the fort on 
the 6th April. This direct march on the capital with a heavy 
siege train, through a hundred and fifty miles of the enemy’s 
territory, without establishing a single, intermediate post, Was 
in accordance with that daring spirit which had won our 
dominion in India, and which, when conducted by such men as 
Harris, and Baird, and Wellesley, and Malcolm, could scarcely 
be considered rash; but it was not effected wi thout the greatest 
rinks. If Tippoo’s resources had been directed with any 
degree of ability, this attempt to reach the capital, with a a 
unwieldy convoy, might have ended in disaster. Though 
extraordinary efforts had been Vnade to perfect the equipment 
of the force, and the number of cattle provided for its use 
exceeded 60,000, .not including a countless multitude of 
brinj&rees and provision dealers, the army had no sooner begun 
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to move than it experienced the same kind of embarrassment# 
which had defeated Lord Cornwallis's first expedition in 1791. 
On the third day of the march, every store which could possibly 
lx-?, dispensed with was destroyed to increase I ho available 
carriage. As the array advanced, the loss of powder and shot 
ai:d other military stores, from the failure of the cattle, created 
very serious alarm. This was attributed to the climate and 
water of Mysore, which were said to be unfavourable to the 
cattle of the Carnatic. It was owing to these impediments 
that the army was only able to advance at the rate of live 
miles a-day, when every hour was of increasing importance. 
Two days after the Bombay division had effected a junction 
with General Harris, it was found, on weighing the rice bags, 
that the Stock was mysteriously diminished—such mysteries 
are by no means uncommon in the commissariat department— 
and there remained only eighteen days’ consumption, even for 
the combatants. It was evident that unless the supplies which 
Colon 4 Read was then employed in collecting in the southern 
districts could reach the camp before the 6th of May, it 
would be reduced to a state of starvation. General Floyd 
was therefore despatched with a large force to convoy them. 
Progress of the For any details of the siege, which may be 
mu April considered as having commenced on the 17th of 
inApril, we cannot find room. It was pushed on with 
such vigour that the Sultan was induced, within three days, 
to make proposals for a conference. General Harris, in his 
reply, dwelt on the repeated efforts made by Lord Wellesley 
to avert the war by negotiations, and informed him that the 
only conditions on which he was now authorised to treat, 
were, the cession of half his dominions, the payment of two 
erbres of rupees in two instalments, and the delivery of four 
of his sons, and four of his chief officers, as hostages. The 
Sultan,, who still appeared to 'have no just conception of his 
danger, raved at what he termed the arrogance and tyranny 
or tii© proposition, and did not deign to return any reply ta 
it. “Better,” he exclaimed, “to die like a soldier, than to 
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Jive a miserable dependant on the infidels, and to be placed 
in the roll of their pensioned rajas and nabobs.” Yet, 
throughout the siege, lie exhibited none of that mental or 
physical energy which was to have been expected of him, 
and, instead of making due preparations for the impending* 
assault, busied himself in consultation with his astrologers. 
On the 3rd of May it was reported that there were provisions 
only for two days left in the English camp : hut it was like¬ 
wise reported that the breach was practicable, and it was 
determined at once to bring the contest to an. issue. The 
troops destined for the storm, 4,376 in number, took tip their 
appointed stations in the trenches the next morning. General 
Baird, a gallant and distinguished officer, who had been for 
four years confined in irons in a dungeon in Seringa pa tarn, was 
very appropriately selected to lead the assault. Tippoo, who 
directed all the operations of the defence himself, had discarded 
the advice of his most experienced officers, and surrounded 
himself with boys and parasites, who flattered bis vanity, 
They assured him. that the attack would not be made before the 
evening, and he had just sat down to his mid-day meal, when 
intelligence was brought him that it had already begun. After 
a few moments of silent and awful expectation in the trenches, 
General Baird ascended the parapet a t one.o’clock, and exhibited 
his noble military figure to the view of both forces, and then, 
drawing his sword, desired his men “ to follow hra, and show 
themselves worthy of the name of British soldiers;” A small 
and resolute band of Tippoo’a t roops met the forlorn hope on the 
slope of the breach, unci the greater portion on eithe r side fell 
in the desperate struggle, but within seven minutes after the 
soldiers emerged from the trenches, the British ensign was 
floating over the breach. The works, however, were defended 
with great valour, and the carnage was terrific at the rampart 
where the Sultan had taken his station, and was animating 
his troops. Tine two columns of assailants, which after 
storming the breach, had wheeled to the right and left, wore 
gradually gaining ground $ the Mysore sepoys borne down by 
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them, at length lost confidence, and every avenue was choked up 
with fugitives. 


Death ami in- The column commanded by General Baird at 
Tippo^^kh leiigth made its way to the front of the palace. 
May, 1708, and Major Allen climbed oyer an unfinished wall 
with a flag of truce, and was conducted to an apartment 
where two of Tippoo’s sons were surrounded by officers and 
attendants in a state of the deepest consternation. The 
Major gave them and their adherents the assurance of com¬ 
plete safety, and endeavoured to convince them that tie only 
chance.of saving the life of their father was his immediate 
surrender; but they declared most solemnly that he was not 
i.u the palace. He then requested that the outer gate should 
be opened to prevent its being forced by the victorious sohii§r$, 
to which they at length consented, hut not without great 
hesitation. In front of it Major Allen found General Baird 
with a large body of European troops, who had just learned 
that oil the preceding night Tippoo caused twelve of their 
comrades who had fallen into his hands to be murdered in 
cold blood, and they were frantic to avenge them. The 
General, however, succeeded in preventing their entrance 
into the palace, where no life would have been sacred, and 
lie requested that the young princes should be brought out to 
him. They were received with great humanity and kindness, 
and conveyed with suitable honours to the presence of the 
General-in-chief. General Baird now proceeded to search the 
palace for the Sultan, when the commandant offered to point 
out the place where he was said to be lying, though, as he 
had heard, only wounded. He accompanied the General to 
the gateway which had been the great scene of conflict and 
carnage, and which presented a ghastly spectacle It was 
already night, and the bodies lay heaped in masses on each 
other ; they were separately drawn out and examined by the 
light of torches. One man alone, the personal attendant of 
the Sultan, was found alive, and he pointed out the spot 
where the body of his master lay. It was immediately recog- 
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nisccl by the native commandant, and conveyed to the palace. 
It appeared, on enquiry, that Tipped had received three 
wounds in succession*- and was tfaleh' placed by bps faithful 
attendants in his palankeen, but the spot soon became so 
blocked up with dead and dying combatants that it was found 
impossible to remove it. Tippoo then appears, to have crept 
out, when a European soldier, entering the gateway, endea¬ 
voured to snatch his brilliant sword-belt. Though fainting 
from loss of blood, the Sultan grasped a sword which lay near 
him, and aimed a blow at the soldier, who immediately lodged 
a ball in his temples, and deprived him of life. His remains 
were conveyed through the city, and the .inhabitants crowded 
the streets and prostrated themselves before the bier of their 
late sovereign. He was interred in the superb mausoleum of 
the family, by the side of his father, with all the imposing 
rites of iMahomcdan sepulture, and the honours of an European 
military funeral. 

Character of Thus, in the space of a few hours, fell the 
ajppoo, no?, capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 20,000 
troops, defended by 287 pieces of ordnance, and provided with 
Well-stored arsenals and every munition of war. It; was the 
opinion of Lord Wellesley and of the bestmilitary authorities 
around him, that with a thousand French troops well com¬ 
manded, Seringapatam, through the strength of its fortifica¬ 
tions and the difficulties of approach, would have been im¬ 
pregnable, With the capital fell the dynasty of Ryder, after 
a career of thirty-eight years. Tippoo, who was forty-six at 
the time of his death, possessed none of his father’s abilities, 
(other for war or for peace; he exhibited neither the same 
moderation in prosperity, nor the same equanimity in adversity. 
In the opinion of the Mysoreans, the one was born to create 
an empire, and the other to lose it, Tippoo died bravely in 
the defence of his throne, hut it was the death of a soldier, not 
of a general or a sovereign. He was distinguished by bigotry 
and intolerance, and was the only Mahomedan sovereign -since 
Aurungzebc who determined to propagate his creed' by perse- 
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tmu Both father and son exhibited for thirty years the 
same rancorous hatred of the English, and it was a dread of 
their projects throughout this period which mainly influenced 
the policy of the Company's Government. The animosity of 
Byder was occasioned by the follies of the Madras council; 
that of Tippoo sprung from his natural malevolence. The 
expulsion of the English from India was the ruling passion of 
his life, and. to accomplish this object he intrigued in every 
durbar in India, and sent his emissaries to Cabnl and Paris. 
Remarks on the ^ ov a century the Deccan had been the 
transactions of source of constant anxiety to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and the theatre of perpetual warfare. The 
safety of the British possessions had always been precarious, 
<: eon in the intervals of peace. Lord Wellesley terminated this 
state of insecurity. Within a twelvemonth after landing in 
Calcutta lie extinguished the French party and influence at 
Hyderabad, and made all the Nizam’s resources subservient to 
British interests; he annihilated the kingdom of Mysore, and 
ho established the Company’s authority from Cape Comorin 
to the Kistna on so solid a basis that it has never since been 
interrupted. The capture of Seringapatam, an event second 
in importance only to the battle of Plassy, resounded through 
the whole continent, and the sudden and complete extinction 
of one of the substantive powers of India, struck terror into 
the hearts of its princes, and exalted the prestige of the British 
Government. But these advantages were not obtained with¬ 
out the violation of those solemn injunctions which the wisdom 
or the fears of Parliament, the Ministry, and the East India 
Company, had issued to restrain the growrth of the British 
empire in India. “ I suppose,” said Lord Wellesley, in writing 
to Mr. Pitt on the subject of these transactions, “ you will 
either hang me or magnificently honour me for my deeds. In 
either case I shall be gratified ; for an English gallows is better 
than an Indian throne.” He was magnificently honoured, by 
the King with a step in the peerage, by the Parliament with 
its thaiv^sr- , v . , • ' y 
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Creation of a 
now Mysore 
dynasty, 1790. 


Lord Wellesley entertained flo views of territorial 
aggrandisement when be entered upon the war 
with Tippoo, but the issue of it bad placed the 
whole of his dominions at the absolute disposal of the Company, 
and the right of conquest was exercised with great wisdom 
and moderation. Lord Wellesley, who acted in this matter 
exclusively on his own judgment, without consulting h» ally 
the Nizam, felt that the appropriation of the whole territory to 
the Company would have raised a flame of discontent at Hy¬ 
derabad and Poona, which it might have cost another war to 
quench, To have divided it equally between the Nizam and 
the Company would have inflamed the joalousy of the 
Mahrattaa, and enlarged the territories of a prince who was 
i ncompetent for the management of those he already possessed. 
To have given the Pesliwa a proportionate share of the con¬ 
quered districts when lie bad not participated either in the 
expense or the risk of tho war, would have been an act of 
inconsistency, and it would, moreover, have imprudently 
strengthened a power of very doubtful fidelity. Lord Welles¬ 
ley, therefore, determined to make over a portion of the terri¬ 
tory to the ancient dynasty of Mysore, whom Tippoo had 
reduced to a state of abject poverty and humiliation. The 
family had passed out of all recollection in the country, which 
rendered the act the more generous. A child of live years of 
age—the present raja—was drawn from obscurity and placed 
upon the throne, to which districts yielding fourteen lacs of 
pagodas a-year were attached. It was intended that the new 
state should bo essentially native in its character and admini¬ 
stration, and the brahmin Fooraea, who, although a Hindoo, 
had been for a quarter of a century tho most efficient of the 
ministers of Hyder and Tippoo, and was the model of an Indian 
!■ Ui,teaman, was appointed to the chief control of affairs, while 
Colonel Close acted as the representative of the British Go¬ 


vernment. The military force, for the maintenance of which 


the sum of seven lacs of pagodas were appropriated, was to be 
disciplined and commanded by British officers. The Company 
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, moreover, at liberty to take over the entire management 
of the state, or of any portion of it, if the mal-administration 
of the raja should endanger the subsidy. Though Lord Wel- 
lesley deemed it expedient to associate the Nizam with the 
Company in the preliminary convention for the disposal of the 
conquered territory, the treaty with the Mysore raja was (‘.on- 
eluded iu the name of the British Government alone, from 
whom he received the kingdom as a free gift, bestowed on 
him personally, without any mention of heirs. The whole 
arrangement was merely a screen to cloak the appropriation 
of the resources of the kingdom to the objects of the British 
Government ; ami Lord Wellesley did not hesitate to affirm 
that the territories thus placed under the nominal sovereignty 
of the raja of Mysore constituted substantially an integral 
portion of our own dominions. But he did not fail to do justice 
to the interests of the country in the selection of the members 
of the commission appointed to complete the organization and 
'settlement, of it. It included Colonel Barry Close, the prince 
of the Indian diplomatists of the time; Captain Malcolm, after¬ 
wards Governor of Bombay; Captain Muuro, subsequently 
Governor of Madras 5 Henry Wellesley, • even turd ly Lord 
Cowley, ambassador in Paris; and the Duke of Wellington; 
—the largest number of men of genius ever assembled at the 
same board in India, either before or since. 

, The remaining districts of Mysore were thus 
ther mamins partitioned. Territory of the annum value 01 
territory, i ( 99. 777 ^qo star-pagodas was allotted to the Com¬ 
pany, but charged with the payment of 240,000 pagodas to 
the families of Hyder and Tippoo, with the proviso that the 
British Government should be at liberty to make such deduc¬ 
tions from time to time from the sums allotted for their main¬ 
tenance as might appear proper on the decease of any member 
of the various branches of the family, and to limit, and if ad¬ 
visable, to suspend entirely the payment of the whole or any 
part of the stipend, in the event of any hostile attempt on the 
part of the family, or any member of it, against the peace of 
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distribution OF ITUZE money. 

the territories of the •. Company, or its allies. The provision 
thus made for the royal family of Mysore gave them a more 
liberal allowance than, they had ever enjoyed before. Districts 
yielding 600,000 star-pagodas a-year were transferred to the 
Nizam, charged, however, with the payment of 70,000 pagodas 
, umaliy to Kumiir-ood-deem one of the most eminent of 
Tippoo’s generals, who had thrown himself unconditionally on 
t he generosity of the British Government. 1.1 act of country, 
yielding 268,000 star-pagodas a-year, was reserved for the 
acceptance of the Peshwa, on conditions which will, he pre¬ 
sently noticed. The additions thus made to the Company’s 
dominions consisted of districts which gave them the absolute 
command of the Malabar coast, and the exclusive possession 
of the southern division of the Peninsula from coast to coast, 
ft included also the capital, on which both Tip poo and Lord 


'Wellesley set a high value, but which has been subsequently 
abandoned as a military station, from its mihealthiness. The 
population has dwindled down from 150,000, when it was the 
scat of Tippoos government, to about 12,000, 
rdzG mon0 y t The property captured at Seringapatam was at 
first estimated at ten crores of rupees. The 
; osignment of so prodigious a sum as prize money could not 
have failed to demoralize the army, but it was fortunately 
found not to exceed a tenth of this amount. In 1758, when 
intelligence of the battle of PI assy reached England, the 
frown made a grant to the Company of all booty captured by 
(heir own soldiers, with a reservation of the royal prerogative 
when the King’s troops happened to be associated with them. 
Lord Wellesley, thinking the army might become impatient 
if the distribution of the Serin gapatam prize money had to 
await the receipt of instructions from England, which in such 
cases are scandalously delayed, took upon himself vlie rospon* 
ibility of u anticipating” the royal assent and the sanction of 
LeadenhaU-strcefc, and directed the immediate division of it. 
This procedure received the sanction both of the Crown and 
the Company. The Court of Directors, moreover, anxious to 
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Bfanifest their sense of the merits of Lord Wellesley, offered 
him a donation of ten lacs of rupees from the proceeds of the 
captured grain* which appertained to the stats* but his high 
sense of honour induced him. to decline the gift, on which 
they settled an annuity of .€5,000 a-year on him for twenty 
years. But the Commander-in-chief, General Harris, far 
from exhibiting the same magnanimity allotted to his own use 
double the usual share of his rank, or thirteen lacs of rupees. 
The general officers followed his example. The injustice of 
depriving the rest of the army of their legitimate dues by 
this unfair appropriation was so palpable, that the law officers 
of the Crown to whom the case was referred—the Attorney- 
General, subsequently Prime .Minister of England, and the 
Solicitor-General, afterwards Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons— advised the parties to refund the excess, of their own 
accord, but they refused to relinquish a cowrie. A suit was 
therefore commenced against them in Chancery, which, how¬ 
ever, was not successful; hut the stigma of this rapacity 
tarnished the laurels of Seringapatam. 

On the eve of the war with Tippoo, Lord 
tuonan'ea ter- Wellesley demanded of the Peshwa the aid of the 
ritorv, iw. contingent which he was bound by the treaty of 
1792 to furnish, and he ostensibly ordered Pureshram Bhao, 
one of the great feudatory chiefs of the Mahratta empire, to 
join the British array with his force. At- the same time, 
however, Bajeo Rao, with his usual duplicity, received two 
vakeelp at his court from Tippoo, and accepted a douceur of 
thirteen lacs of rupees, unknown to his minister, Nana Fur- 
nuvese. The Mahratta contingent consequently took no 
part in the campaign. On the contrary, the Peshwa and 
Sindia concerted a plan for attacking the dominions oi the 
Nizam, while his army and that of his British ally were occu¬ 
pied with the siege of Seringapatam; and on the 26tli April, 
1799, Lord Wellesley, who was fully apprized of their 
machinations, considered a rupture with them imminent. But 
before their plans could be matured they were astounded by 
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the intelligence that Tlppoo was slain and his power extin¬ 
guished. Bajee Kao affected great delight at this intelli¬ 
gence, and Sindia offered his congratulations to the Governor- 
General, but took care to dispatch his emissaries into Mysore 
tp encourage the' partizans of the late government to resist 
the British authorities. Notwithstanding the hypocrisy of 
Pcshwa, however, Colonel Palmer, the Resident at his court* 
was instructed to inform him, that although he had forfeited 
all claim to a share of the conquered territory, the Governor- 
Qencral was prepared to assign him districts valued at 
203,000 pagodas a-year, on his consenting to admit the media¬ 
tion of the British government on every question in dispute 
between him and the Nizam, and to exclude the French from 
his dominions. He replied, that he should, be happy to 
accept the territory, as a commutation of the ckout, to 
which the Mahrattas were entitled from the whole kingdom 
of Mysore* but the two conditions he positively rejected. 
After a protracted discussion which led to no result, the 
reserved territory was divided between the Company and the 
Nizam, and Lord Wellesley, disgusted with what lie con¬ 
sidered the “ systematic jealousy, suspicion and insincerity” 
of the Peshwa, took leave of Mahratta politics, till a more 
favourable opportunity should turn up in the course of events 
for his intervention. 

DhoomiittWiui#, It Only remains to be noticed that the settle- 
1800 - nient of Mysore was .accomplished without any of 

those embarrassments which usually attend the introduction 
of a now government. The only opposition was offered by 
one Dhoondia Wang, who had been confined hi irons in 
dcringapatam for various depredations in Mysore, and was 
inconsiderately released on the capture of the town. He 
was a daring adventurer, and having collected together some 
of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry, and a body of men of despe¬ 
rate fortunes, proceeded northward, plundering the towns 
and villages in his progress. Success brought crowds to his 
standard, and he was enabled to obtain possession of the 
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rich district of Bednore with its important fortresses. Two 
British armies were sent against him, who succeeded in 
recovering the district, and driving him to the frontier of the 
Peshwa’s dominions, where the pursuit necessarily ended. 
The distractions which prevailed among the Mahratta cniefs 
enabled him to collect another and a larger body , and the 
revolt began to assume formidable dimensions. It was mani¬ 
fest that there could be no tranquillity in the Deccan while 
this bold chieftain was roaming through it, at the head of an 
increasing force of marauders. Colonel Wellesley was, 
therefore, directed to take the field against him, and with his 
usual energy and promptitude, pursued him without the re¬ 
laxation of a day for four months, from district to district, and 
at length brought him. to bay on the 10th September, 1800. 
With four regiments of cavalry, European and Native, ho 
completely defeated and dispersed 5,000 of Dhoondia’s horse* 
The freebooter fell in the action, and the insurrection, which, 
without this vigorous effort, might have ended in the esta¬ 
blishment of a hostile power, was completely suppressed. 

Ceasion of Terri- % the trGat y concluded with the Nizam, on the 
torybythe 1st September, 1798, the new subsidiary force, 
which took the place of the disbanded French 
battalions, w as placed on the same footing with the regiments 
previously in his service, and restricted from acting against 
the Mahrattas. The minister was no stranger to their in¬ 
satiable rapacity, and the recent refusal of the Peshwa to 
admit the arbitration of the British Government for the settle¬ 
ment of his demands on the Nizam, plainly indicated the 
treatment which he had to expect from the Mahratta powers. 
He therefore proposed to the Resident that the subsidiary 
force should be augmented, more especially in the cavalry arm, 
and that territory should be substituted for the subsidy in 
money which was then paid for its maintenance. The pro¬ 
posal was most welcome to Lord AY (llesley, He felt that the 
cash payments might be precarious, and that the conveyance 
of so large a sum month by month from the treasury to the 
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residency would lie a source of constant irritation, which 
might ripen into political embarrassments. The negotiation 
occupied little time, and it was speedily arranged that in lieu 
of the payment of forty lacs of rupees a-ycar, districts yield¬ 
ing sixty-three lacs of annual revenue should bo ceded in per¬ 
petual sovereignty to the Company, and that the remaining; 
territories of the Nizam should be unreservedly gtiar||toed : 
by the British Government against the encroachment of every 
enemy. The territory thus transferred by him consisted of 
the districts lie had obtained from Mysore by his alliance 
with the British in the wars of 1792 and 1799. The ex¬ 
change was beneficial to both parties. The dominions of the 
Company were extended on the north to the Toombudra and 
the Kistna, and being surrounded on three sides by the sea, 
included every harbour in the peninsula. The Nizam was 
relieved from all further anxiety regarding the interminable 
demands of the Mali rat tas, without the alienation of any 
portion of his patrimonial possessions $ and although, by relin¬ 
quishing the military defence of his kingdom, and the right 
of foreign negotiations, he ceased to be one of the substantial 
powers of India, the transaction proved the salvation of his 
throne. Every other native power throughout the Deccan, 
from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, has been blotted out of 
existence, while the descendant of the Tartar Chin Kilich 
Khan still continues to occupy the musnud of Hyderabad., 
though with diminished splendour. 


CHAPTER XX. 


LORD AVELLESLEY’S ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED, 1799- 
1802. 


Tanjoro, isoo. Tiie remaining transactions in the Deccan are 
few. Tuljajee, the raja of Tanjore, adopted 
Serf ojee, and died in 178b ’; but the validity of the adoption was 
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■^Smtroverted, on the ground that the raja himself was in a 
state of mental incapacity at the time, that Serfojee was an 
only son, and that he was beyond the age of ten. Ameer Sing, 
the half-brother of the deceased prince, was accordingly 
placed on the throne, ’with tho full concnrrence.of the Court 
of Directors. Serfojee, who had been educated by the 
missionary Swartz, and was a youth of many accomplish¬ 
ments, did not cease to press his claims on the British Govern¬ 
ment, and they were indirectly strengthened by the gross 
misconduct, of Ameer Sing, who was a mere Asiatic vo.lu.p- 
iary and tyrant. Sir John Shore was at length induced to 
submit the case anew to the most renowned pundits in Hin- 
doostan, as well as in the Deccan, and they concurred in pro¬ 
nouncing* the adoption of Serfojee unexceptional, according 
to the precepts of Hindoo law. The Court of Directors, 
persuaded that they had given their sanction to an act of 
injustice by bis exclusion, Instructed Lord Wellesley to place 
him on the throne, on condition that he should accept any 
arrangement the Government might think fit to dictate regard¬ 
ing the more punctual payment of the debts due to the 
Company, and the better management of the country. 
Commissioners were appointed to examine the condition and 
the resources of Tanjore, and on their report, Lord Welleslcy 
assumed the entire administration of the country, and settled 
on the raja an annual allowance of one lac of pagodas, together 
with a fifth of its net revenue. Thus expired this little inde¬ 
pendent principality, a hundred and fifty years after it had 
been founded by Shah joe, tho father of Seva joe. 

The state of the In the treaty made hy Lord Cornwallis, in 17 fl‘ 2 , 
Carmitie, lisa w ith the Nabob of tho Carnatic, it was provided 
that an annual subsidy should be paid for the support of the 
British troops to whom the defence of the country was com¬ 
mitted, and that certain districts should be pledged to the 
Company, on which no assignments should be given. Maho¬ 
med Ali, the reigning prince, whom the Company had set up 
as “ their own nabob of the Carnatic" in the days of Clive and 
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Coote, in opposition to the nominee of the French, occupied 
the throne for nearly half a century, and died in 1795. His 
son and successor, Omdut-ool-omrah, was surrounded, as his 
father had been, by a swarm of tmscrupiilous and rapacious 
Europeans, who led his extravagance by loans at exorbitant 
interest, and received by way of security, assig-nments on the 
revenue of districts, which were rack-rented by their profligate 
ugentf3. The Company’s servants at the Madras Presidency 
were very inadequately paid, and the traffic in Joans to the 
'N abob presented the shortest and surest road to fortune. The 
moral atmosphere of the Presidency had been polluted for 
forty years with the corruption of those nefarious transactions, 
and it was believed that some of the public servants still con¬ 
tinued to participate in them. The European creditors of the 
Nabob had instilled into his mind the idea that a distinction 
both of interest and of powers existed between the Grown and 
the Company, and that the one might be advantageously 
played off Against the other; the Company's Government was, 
therefore, treated by him with habitual contumely, Their 
representations were strengthened by the letters addressed to 
him, from time to time, as to an equal, by the King of England 
arid, more particularly, by the Prince of Wales, which were 
treasured up in the palace as the most precious gems. This 
royal correspondence, which was not vouchsafed to any other 
native prince, tended to lower the character and weaken the 
authority of the local Government to such an extent that 
Lord Wellesley ventured to remonstrate with his royal high¬ 
ness on the injurious effect, of his letters on the public interests. 
The advances with which the Nabob was liberally supplied by 
the European and native money-lenders who haunted his 
court, enabled him to pay the subsidy with punctuality. But 
this aid only served to postpone the crisis of his embarrass¬ 
ments, and was sure to aggravate it when it came. The 
wretched cultivators were ground down by the local agents of 
the creditors; the prosperity of the country was rapidly 
declining, and the resources of Government were threatened 
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with extinction. In 1795, Lord Hobart, the Governor of 
Madras, endeavoured, at the particular request of the Court of 
Directors, to obtain a. modification of the treaty of 1792, and 
proposed that the mortgaged districts, on which the Nabob 
continued to grant assignments contrary to his engagement, 
should be transferred to the Company in lieu of the subsidy. 
To secure the concurrence of the Nabob, he offered to relinquish 
debts due to the Company to the extent of a crore of rupees, 
but his creditors rouatrained kirn to reject the proposal, 
because, though highly advantageous to his interests, it 
would have extinguished their own flagitious profits. Lord 
Hobart then proposed to resort to coercion, on the ground 
that the treaty of 1792 had been violated by the Nabob, and 
ceased to be binding on the Company, but Sir John Shore, 
peremptorily refused his concurrence; and the acrimonious 
correspondence which grew out of the proposition, induced the 
Court of Directors to recall Lord Hobart. 

They had, however, set their heart on this 
leyspropoaaji measure, and they requested Lord Wellesley to 
Knlobi call at Madras on his way to Calcutta, and make 
a second effort to procure the Nabob’s consent to 
it. But under the interested counsel of the harpies around 
him, he not only spurned the proposals, but went so far as to 
raise the question whether the Company had any claim 
whatever upon the revenues of the Carnatic, The negotiation 
consequently fell to the ground; but the treaty of 1792, had, 
likewise, given the Governor-General authority, in the event 
of a war on the Coast, to assume the entire government and 
resources of the Carnatic, with the reservation of a fifth for the 
support of the Nabob’s dignity. Iu the prospect of a war 
with Tippoo, the Court of Directors had, moreover, directed 
the Government of India to take possession of the Carnatic, 
and not to relinquish it without special instructions from thorn. 
But Lord Wellesley was unwilling to adopt so extreme a 
measure, and made the milder request of a contribution of 
three lacs of pagodas for the use of the army then about to 
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take the field. The Nabob made a solemn promise to furnish 
this supply, but 'violated it “ with every einmnstance of 
infamy.” In reliance .on his pledge, the scanty funds in the 
Madras treasury had been fully appropriated to the equipment 
of the army, and Iris failure might have proved most disastrous 
to* the* military operations of the campaign, if a supply of 
treasure had not opportunely arrived from Bengal. Lord 
Wellesley next proposed to the Nabob to renounce for ever 
the right of the.Company to assume the management of the 
Carnatic, on the occurrence of war, if he would consent to 
transfer in perpetuity territory yielding an annual revenue 
equal to the subsidy lie was bound to contribute for the 
military defence of the country, he receiving* the benefit of 
whatever additional rents the districts might yield under 
improved management. Lord Wellesley likewise offered a 
liberal and generous arrangement respecting the debts due by 
the Nabob to the Company, which fell little short of two erores 
of rupees. But this proposal was likewise rejected, and the 
Governor-General was rebuked for having ventured to make it, 
at a time when the instalments wore punctually paid, although 
with money raised at usurious interest. 

By the treaty of 1792, the Nabob was bound 

Discovery of 

the NabobV “not to enter into any negotiation or political 
intrigues, 1799. correspondence with any European or native 
power, without the consent of the Company.” But, on the 
fall of Seringapatam, papers were discovered which showed 
that both the late and the present Nabob had been engaged in 
a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, by means of a 
cypher—which was found—and had conveyed secret intelli¬ 
gence, and friendly admonition, and important advice to him. 
The fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest oral 
■and documentary evidence; nor will it appear incredible except 
to a European mind. Intrigue is the aliment of native courts, 
and there was not a native prince in India who would have 
-considered such a plot dishonourable under any circumstances, 
«p.r felt any regTet except on its failure. On examining the 
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aments, Lord Wellesley came to the conclusion that the 
Nabobs, father mid son, had not only violated the treaty by 
negotiating a separate connection with Tippoo, but had placed 
themselves in the position of enemies of the Company by 
endeavouring to establish a unity of interests with “ their 
most implacable foe. 1 ’ The obligations of the treaty, he said, 
were thus extinguished, and the British Government was at 
liberty to exercise its rights in whatever manner might be 
most conducive to the general interests of the Company in the 
Carnatic. The “ combination of fortunate circumstances ■* 
which had revealed the correspondence, removed every diffi¬ 
culty from Ms mind, and satisfied him of the justice and equity 
of depriving the Nabob of the civil and military government 
of the Carnatic, reserving a suitable proportion of its revenues 
for his support. But the negotiations then on foot with the 
court of Hyderabad, regarding the commutation of territory for 
the subsidy, were not, as yet, complete, and it appeared 
advisable to postpone the assumption of the Carnatic. This 
delay Afforded time for receiving the direct sanction of the 
Court of Directors and of the Board of Control for this hold 
measure. But when the period for action arrived, the Nabob 
Omdut-ool-omrah was on his death-bed, arid it was deemed 
indelicate to disturb his last moments with a painful discussion. 
On his death, the Governor of Madras communicated to his 
reputed son, whom he had nominated as his heir, the proofs of 
his father’s and grandfather’s infidelity, by which all claim to 
the consideration of the Company had been forfeited. He was 
informed that the succession to the musnud was now a question 
of favour and not of right, and that it could be conceded only 
on condition that the entire ci vil and military power of the state 
should be resigned to the British Government. Acting under 
the advice of the guardians whom his father had appointed, he 
refused to accept these conditions. They were then offered to 
Azim-ool-omrah, the son of the deceased Nabob’s brother, 
who acceded to them without hesitation ; arid, in the pompous 
language of the proclamation, “this prince, the immediate 
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great grandson of the Nabob Anwur-ood-doen khan, of blessed 
memory, had renewed the alliance between the Company and 
his illustrious ancestors, and established an adequate security 
for the British interests in the Carnatic; and the British 
The Ctrnntic Government had resolved to exercise its rights 
annexed, 1801 . al ,<j j ts powers, limit:’ Providence, in supporting 
and establishing the hereditary pretensions of the prince in 
the Soobadaree of the territories of Arcot and the Carnatic 
Fayenghaut.” In plain English, the Nabob was mediatised, 
and the Carnatic became a British province. A fifth of its 
revenues was allotted for bis support.? but the anangement 
was distinctly and intentionally limited to Mm and to his own 
family, instead of being extended, as in the case of former 
treaties, to his heirs and successors. The annexation of the 
Deccan to the dominions of the Company was thus con¬ 
summated. Out of She territories acquired from Mysore, the 
Nizam, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and the raja oi lanjore, 
Lord Wellesley created the Presidency of Madras. Of the 
population, which, according to a late census amounted to more 
than twenty-two millions, eighteen millions belong to Lord 
Wellesley’s annexations, and though they were made in direct 
contravention of the resolutions of all the public authorities in 
England, they were honoured with their hearty concurrence. 
Nntiv*. omTassy While Zemann Shah was advancing towards 
to Persia, :soo j) e ]hi, Lord Wellesley despatched a native envoy, 
Melmdy Ali, to the court of Persia, to instigate the king to 
threaten his hereditary dominions in Central Asia, and induce 
Mm to recross the Indus for their defence. The unscrupulous 
vakeel who considered lying the first qualification of an 
Oriental diplomatist, assured the king that the Governor- 
General was not in the smallest degree annoyed at the inva¬ 
sion of Zemnun Shah, but rather wished him to advance into 
the country, and thus afford an opportunity of showing how 
easily he could be expelled. But, ho remarked, the Abdalee 
was a Soonee, and.had grievously oppressed the Sheahs, the 
ruling sect in Persia, and constrained thousands of them to 





take refuge in the Company's territories. To. arrest the 
progress of so heterodox a prince would be an acceptable ser¬ 
vice both to God and man. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and lost no time in giving encouragement to Mahomed 
Shah to invade the dominions of his brother, Zemaun Shah, 
who was thus obliged to retreat in haste across the Indus, in 
the course of the year 1799. 

But Lord Wellesley considered it advisable to 
baryta I'ereK send a more imposing embassy to Persia, with the 
,80 °- view of establishing a British influence in Central 

Asia, and preventing the periodical alarm of an invasion by 
Zemaun Shah, with Ms horde of Turks and Tartars, Oosbegs 
and Ghiljies. The officer selected for this mission ways 
Captain Malcolm, then not more than thirty, who had 
attracted the notice of Lord Wellesley by the talent ho had 
exhibited during the late critical transactions at Hyderabad, 
and the ardour of his professional ambition. He was pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for a mission to a court like that of Persia, 
by his thorough knowledge of the oriental languages, 
character, and weaknesses, his admirable tact, and his invari¬ 
able good humour. No accredited ag'ent had visited that 
court since the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the name of 
England was utterly unknown in Asia, and Lord Wellesley 
was a rixions to impress the Persians with a due sense of the 
power and wealth of the British empire in the east. The 
envoy’s suite comprised more than five hundred persons, 
European and native. The embassy was equipped in the most 
magnificent style, and supplied with watches glittering with 
jewels, caskets of gold beautifully enamelled, lustres of 
variegated glass, richly chased pistols, and massive mirrors 
in gorgeous frames, which twelve hundred men were daily im¬ 
pressed to convey from the coast to the capital, and a hundred 
and forty maunds of sugar and sugar-candy. Though im¬ 
peded at every step by the frivolities of Persian etiquette, 
Captain Malcolm was treated with distinguished honour during 
hie progress through the country. On liis arrival at Teheran, 
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^ he was reeeited in full durbar by the king, decked 

jewels of which his ancestor, Nadir Shah, had plundered 
Delhi in 1759, and arrayed in a robe studded with precious 
stones, the value of which was computed at a crore of 
rupees. The ulterior purpose- of the mission was to establish 
a predominant influence at the Persian court, and this could 
be accomplished only by a lavish expenditure; the envoy, 
therefore, 64 bribed like a king, and not a pedlar,’' upon a 
senile which made the Court of Directors wince. But, when 
he came to open lvis commission, he found that his immediate 
object had been already accomplished, by the humble native 
vakeel who preceded him, and who had been instrumental 
in compelling Zemaun Shah to recross the Indus, by foment¬ 
ing the rebellion of his brothers, and suggesting an attack 
on Balkh. .A political treaty was nevertheless made, which 
provided that the king of Persia should labour to counteract 
any future attempt to invade Hindostan; that if Zemaun 
Shall invaded Persia, the Company should aid the king with 
stores, and that neither the French, nor any power in alliance 
with them, should be allowed to erect a fort in any part of 
the Persian dominions. It stipulated, moreover, that if any 
of the French nation should endeavour to establish them¬ 
selves in the country, the king's officers should disgrace* 
expel and exterminate them. To extenuate this truculent 
order, Captain Malcolm explained that it was a mere eastern 
hyperbole, and, in reality, meant nothing. He likewise con¬ 
cluded a commercial treaty, granting various privileges, 
which were, however, of no value, as the trade of Persia, 
in its most palmy days, had never been worth maintaining. 
The result of the embassy fell miserably short of its cost. 
Inde d, the political treaty, so far as it revealed our fears of 
the invasion of India by a European power, through Persia, 
may be considered positively mischievous. The Government 
of India, however, experienced no further molestation from 
Zemaun Shah, who perished in battle two years after, 
proved expo- On the fall of Seringapatam, Lord Wellesley 
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, e suggested to Mr, Dundas the propriety of sending 
Mauritius, 1799 . a f orce f rom India to co-operate in any attempt 
which the Mims toy might make to expel the French from 
Egypt. But the communication between England and India, 
was at that period sc» dilatory and precarious, that he was for 
seven months without any authentic information from home. 
Ho limited his exertions, therefore, to the assemblage of a 
large body of European troops at Trincomalee, the noblest 
harbour in Ceylon, to be ready to proceed in any direction 
which Mr. Dundas might indicate. In the reply which lie 
subsequently received from Downing Street, no notice was 
taken of the proposed expedition to Egypt, and Lord \\ el- 
lesley resolved to employ the armament collected at Trin¬ 
comalee in the capture of the Mauritius and Bourbon. The 
possession of these islands, at an easy distance from the 
continent of India, greatly facilitated the hostile projects of 
the French, and exposed the political and commercial interests 
of England in the east to no small risk. The privateers 
fitted out in them preyed incessantly on British trade in 
every part of the eastern seas. The losses sustained by the 
merchants of Calcutta alone, since the beginning of the war, 
were moderately estimated at two crores of rupees. The rate 
of insurance had reached a point which almost suspended the 
trade of the port. The Indian squadron, under Admiral 
Rainier was unable to protect the Bay of Bengal, in which five 
merchant Teasels had recently been taken. On the 7th of 
October, 1800, the Company’s ship the “ Kent,” armed with 
eighteen guns, was captured by a French vessel of war, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, after an action of an hour and 
three-quarters, in which fifty-five of tier crew were killed or 
wounded. Lord Wellesley could not brook this insult at the 
very threshold of his capital, and determined at once to send 
the Trincomalee fleet and army to the islands, and extinguish 
this nest of corsairs. But, the design was unfortunately 
frustrated by Admiral Rainier. He thought fit to keep the 
letter soliciting the co-operation of the fleet, for six weeks 
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without acknowledgment, though the lateness of the monsoon 
required the utmost despatch, and at length positively refused 
to take part, in the expedition, without the express commands 
of his Majesty, signified through the usual channel of the 
Admiralty, As the Ministry were not prepared to displace 
him for this misconduct they gave him official credit for having 
acted under a sense of public duty. To every one besides, 
it was palpable that he was actuated only by that feeling of 
contemptible jealousy which had so often led the • officers of 
the royal navy to treat the instructions received from a 
Governor of the Company with contempt. The expedition 
was necessarily abandoned when the aid of the navy was 
denied. The islands remained in possession of the French 
for eight years longer, and the priggish conceit of the Admiral 
entailed on the commerce of India an additional loss of two 
erores of rupees. The recurrence of such acts of folly was 
subsequently prevented by an Act of Parliament which placed 
the king’s navy, equally with his army, at the disposal of his 
representative in the east. 

At length, Lord Wellesley received a despatch 
th?Rcd jfcfT from Lowning-strect, stating that Sir Ralph Aber- 
1800 ' cromby had been despatched, with a force of 

15,000 men, to co-operate with the Turkish army in expelling 
the French from Egypt, and that it was deemed advisable to 
support Jiis operations with an Indian force. The armament 
collected at Trincomalee was, therefore, ordered to the Bed 
Sea, together with a largo addition of Bombay troops. The 
army, consisting altogether of 4,000 Europeans and 5,000 
volunteer sepoys, was entrusted to General Baird, with the 
animating remark of Lord Wellesley, that a “more worthy 
sequel to the storm of Seringapatam could not be presented to 
his genius and valour/’ The expedition touched at Mocha, 
and proceeded up the Red Sea to Cosseir, where the troops 
performed one of the most extraordinary feats ever achieved 
by an army, that of traversing a hundred and twenty miles of 
the arid and pathless desert to Ghennah, on the Nile, General 
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Baird reached Cairo on the 10th August, and on the 27th 
encamped on the shores of the Mediterranean, The history 
of British India teems with romance, but there is no incident 
more romantic than the appearance of sepoys from the banks 
of the Ganges, in the land of the Pharaohs, marching* in the 
footsteps of Alexander and Ckesar, under an English commander, 
to encounter the veterans of the army of Italy. Before the 
Indian contingent, however, could he brought into action, the 
report of its approach, combined with the energy of Sir John 
Hutchinson, who had succeeded to the command on the death 
of Sir Ralph Aborcromby, induced the French general to 
capitulate. But the power and the resources of the British 
empire were most conspicuously exhibited to the world by this 
concentration of troops from Europe and Asia on the banks of 
the Nile. 

The Peace <>f Within a month of the surrender of the French 
Amiens, 1802. army in Egypt, the preliminaries of peace 
between England and Franco were signed at Amiens. All the 
foreign settlements which had been captured in India, Ceylon 
excepted, were restored, as well as the Cape of Good Hope, 
then considered, and with reason, the maritime gate of India. 
The Court of Directors, under the influence of a short-sighted 
economy, immediately ordered their military establishments in 
India to be reduced, but Lord Wellesley, not considering* the 
British dominions sufficiently secure to justify such a measure, 
hesitated to comply with their order, and the course of events 
fully vindicated hie sagacity. The treaty of Amiens was no 
sooner ratified than Bonaparte despatched a large armament to 
Pondicherry, with the determination of re-establishing the 
power and influence of France in India. It consisted of two 
ships of the line, two frigates, and two corvettes, with a 
military staff of several general officers, and a due proportion 
of subordinate officers, with 1,400 European troops, and ten 
lacs of treasure, under the direction of Mods. Leger, who 
Was designated Captain-General of the French establishments 
to the east of the Cape. It was to be followed by a second 
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squadron of three ships of the line and two frigates. Lord 
Wellesley had brought with him to India the intense anti* 
galliean feeling of the day. It had been his constant aim for 
three years to exclude French influence from every native 
durbar. He had completely succeeded in closing the Deccan 
against it, and the feelings with which he now witnessed the 
arrival of a powerful French force on the Coromandel coast, 
directed by the supreme genius of Bonaparte, may be readily 
conceived. He felt that all our relations with the native 
princes would be at once deranged, and the seeds of another 
conflict for supremacy planted in the soil of India, e ver fruitful 
in revolutions. There was already a formidable French force 
in Sindia's pay in Hindustan, equal in numbers and strength 
to the British army in that quarter, and he could not contem¬ 
plate the co-operation of the two bodies in the north and south 
without a feeling of fust alarm. He determined, therefore, by 
a i act of unexampled audacity, to disregard the royal warrant, 
which peremptorily directed him to restore to the French 
Republic u all the countries, territories, and factories which had 
belonged to it in India.” On the arrival of Admiral Linois 
with his squadron in the roadstead of Pondicherry, Lord Clive, 
the Governor of Madras, was directed to inform him that the 
Governor-General had resolved to postpone the restitution of 
the French settlements till he could communicate with the 
Ministry iu England. The fleet returned to the Mauritius, and 
before a reply could be received to the reference, hostilities had 
recommenced in Europe, and the British interests in India wore 
thus saved from the dangers they must have been exposed to if 
the continuance of peace had enabled Bonaparte to give full 
scope to his ambitious schemes. 

Vizu*r ah We turn now to the affairs of Oude. One of 

cur^ te i 4 tt r ’ ^ ie ^ es *' a °t ,s of Sir John Shore’s administration 
January, was the elevation of Sadut All to the mu&nud, in 
the room of the profligate Vizier Ali, who was sent to Benares, 
with an annual pension of a lac and a half of rupees. The 
turbulence of his disposition, however, rendered it imprudent 
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to permit; him to reside so near the frontier of Ottde, and it was 
resolved to remove him to Calcutta. He spared no effort to 
procure a reversal of tile order, but without success. A clay 
or two before the period fixed for his departure, he called on 
Mr. Cherry, the British Resident, under whose superintendence 
he had been placed, and complained in very intemperate lan¬ 
guage of the harshness of this procedure. Mr. Cherry endea¬ 
voured to calm his violence, and remarked that he was simply 
carrying out the orders of his superiors, for which he was not 
himself responsible. The youth started up in a rage from his 
seat, and struck Mr. Cherry with his sword. His attendants, 
who were waiting for the signal, rushed in and butchered him, 
as well as several other gentlemen residing in the bouse. 
From thence they hurried to the houses of other Europeans, 
several of whom fell victims to their fury ; but on the arrival 
of a troop of horse, they took to flight, and eventually sought 
refuge in the woody district of BootwuL Vizier AJi was soon 
after joined by several zemindars, and was enabled to take 
possession of the eastern districts of Oude with a considerable 
force. Sadut Aii had lost all popularity by his exactions, and 
in the hour of need discovered that both his subjects and fiia 
troops wore disposed to desert him, and join the standard of 
his rival. He was constrained, therefore, to apply for a 
British detachment to protect his own person. Another de¬ 
tachment was bent against Vizier Ali; his followers rapidly 
dispersed, anil he fled for protection to the Rajpoot raja of 
Joypore, who delivered him up on the demand of Lord Welles¬ 
ley. But even in that age of anarchy arid treachery, the sur¬ 
render of one to whom an asylum had once been granted, was 
considered an act of unpardonable baseness, and the raja 
became an object of contempt in every kingdom and province 
of India. 

Augmentation On the approach of Zernaun Shah to the Indus 
of Brfcuu which has already been noticed, Lord Wellesley 
niocT in0u<5c ' requested Sir James Craig, the commandant in 
Oude, to communicate his views on the defence of that king- 
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dom, winch was certain to be the first object of spoliation, 
more especially as the discontented Eohi Has in its northern 
districts would not fail to join their fellow-countrymen in the 
camp of the invader. Sir James replied that the rabble of 
troops maintained by the Vizier was not .merely useless, but 
dangerous, and that if he were required to march against 
Zemaun Shah, he should be as unwilling to leave them behind, 
to leave a fortress in the possession of an enemy. Sadut Alt 
was bound by the treaty which seated him cm the throne to 
provide seventy-six lacs of rupees a-year for the subsistence 
of British troops, 10,000 in number, employed in the defence 
of bis country. The home authorities had more than once 
informed the Governor-General that they considered this force 
too small for the protection of the kingdom, and that it could 
be rendered secure only by the substitution of a well organised 
force commanded by their own officers, for the disorderly 
regiments of the Vizier. Lord Wellesley, who f ully concurred 
in these views, had frequently brought the subject before the 
Nabob. On his return to Calcutta, in November, 1799, he 
renewed his representations in greater detail. The British 
Government, he said, was bound to defend the Nabob Vizier 1 s- 
territories against all enemies; the present British force was 
insufficient for this purpose, and required a large augmentation. 
The treaty had provided for this contingency, out of the 
revenues of the country. The cost of additional troops would 
amount to fifty lacs of rupees a-year, and the proper course 
for the Nabob to adopt was to discharge bis own disorderly 
troops, and thus effect a saving equivalent to the new 
demand. 

„ „ The proposed reform would have transferred 

The Nabob pro* . 1 ^ 

poses the entire military power of Ondeto the Company, 

which was precisely the object which Lord Welles¬ 
ley had in bis eye, but which the Nabob was most anxious to 
prevent. To evade the question, he proposed to retire from 
the Government. The refractory and perverse disposition of 
the people, he said, combined with the want of zeal and fidelity 
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Tn liis servants, had filled him with disgust. Neither was he 
pleased with Ids subjects, nor they with him. From the first 
he had been indisposed to the cares of government, and he 
was not reconciled to them by experience. He expected that 
one of his sons would be placed on the throne, as a matter of 
course, to perpetuate his name, and that suitable allowances 
would be granted to the other members of the family. As for 
himself, the treasure which he had accumulated—estimated at 
a crore of rupees—would procure him all the gratification ho 
could desire in a private station. Lord Wellesley eagerly 
caught at the proposal of the Nabob Vizier, and hastened to 
inform the Court of Directors that he intended to turn it to 
account, and establish the Company’s exclusive authority in 
Oude. Ho informed the Nabob that he was fully prepared to 
sanction the proposed abdication, provided he took up his 
residence in the British dominions, and vested the government 
of Oude absolutely and permanently in the Company, but he 
could not permit the public treasure, which belonged to the 
state and was liable for its obligations, to be removed, 
in withdraws -But the Nabob Vizier had never seriously con- 
jisaboiicatiofl, ternplated the resignation of his kingdom to his 
son, and still less to the Company. His ruling 
passion was avarice, and nowhere could it be more amply 
gratified than on an Asiatic throne. On the receipt of Lord 
Wellesley’s proposal, he assured the Resident that he would 
not bring on himself the odium and disgrace of having sold his 
country for money, and had therefore abandoned all thought of 
retirement. Lord Wellesley expressed great indignation at the 
insincerity and duplicity, as he termed it, of the Vizier, and 
charged him with having made a proposal which was from the 
first illusory, and designed only to defeat the reform of his 
military establishment by artificial delays. The Governor- 
General resolved to proceed at once to action. Several regi¬ 
ments were ordered to move to different stations in the Oude 
territories, and the Nabob was called on to make provision for 
their maintenance, according to the terms of the treaty. He 
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immediately addressed a memorial, to the Governor-General, 
acknowledging that he was the creature and dependent of the 
Company, but remonstrating against a measure to which, he 
had never given his consent. The seventh article of the treaty, 
lie said, provided that no augmentation of the British force 
should be made without necessity, yet a large increase was 
now needlessly forced upon him. By the seventeenth article 
he was to enjoy full authority over his household affairs, hit* 
subjects, and his troops; whereas he was now required to re¬ 
linquish the control of the military force in his dominions, 
which would not fail to annihilate his authority, and expose 
him to the contempt of his people. Tins remonstrance excited 
the highest displeasure of Lord Wellesley, who ordered it to 
he returned to the Nabob, as being deficient in that respect 
which was due to the first British authority in India, and he 
was informed that 44 if he should think proper again to impeach 
the honour and justice of the British Government in such terms, 
the Governor-General would consider how such unfounded 
calumnies and gross misrepresentations, both of facts and 
arguments, ought to be noticed,” 

Submission of The Nabob Vizier yielded to necessity, and liegan 
SeconT^emand to disband a part of his own troops, in order to ob~ 
1800 . tain funds for the payment of the British regiments. 

But, in November, 1800, he was required to make provision 
for a second body of troops, “to complete the augmentation.” 
He pleaded the extreme difficulty with which the collections 
were realized, and refused to become responsible for any 
further payments till he was assured that his resources were 
sufficient to meet them, lest lie should be chargeable with a 
breach of faith. At the same time, he ordered a schedule of 
his revenues to be drawn up by his treasurer, and submitted 
through the Resident to Lord Wellesley, who, on receiving the 
statement, replied that “if the alarming crisis be now approach- 
mg in which his Excellency can no longer fulfil Ms public en¬ 
gagements to the Company ... it became the duty of the 
British Government to interpose effectually for the protection 
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of his interests, as well m those of the- Company, which were 
menaced with common and speedy destruction by the rapid 
decline of the general resources of his Excellency’s dominions.” 
The Resident 'was then instructed to propose either that he 
should resign the entire management of the civil and military 
government to the Company, a suitable provision being made 
for his own maintenance arid that of his family, or that he 
should cede to the Company in. perpetual sovereignty a section 
of his territories sufficient to cover the expense of the entire 
British force. The Nabob manifested the strongest repugnance 
to both proposals, and a tedious correspondence ensued, which 
was marked, on the part of Lord Wellesley, by that imperious 
tone which had characterized the transaction throughout. The 
Nabob, unable to obtain any relaxation of the demand, entreated 
Lord Wellesley to allow him to go- on pilgrimage, the pretext 
by which Hindoos and Mahomedans endeavour to escape from 
an embarrassing position. The wbde of his territories and 
treasure, he said, was at the disposal of the Company, and he 
had neither inclination nor strength to resist them, but he could 
not yield his consent to a. proposal so injurious to liis royal 
character. Lord Wellesley was desirous, if possible, to avoid 
the appearance of a compulsory cession of territory, and de¬ 
spatched his brother and private secretary, Mr. Henry Wel¬ 
lesley, to Lucknow, in. the hope that the presence of a member 
of his own family would overcome the repugnance of the 
Nabob. Every form of ingenuity was exhausted to obtain the 
voluntary surrender of the districts, but the Nabob still per¬ 
sisted in asserting that it would inflict an indelible stain on his 
reputation throughout India to deprive one of its royal houses of 
such a dominion. The Resident at length brought the discussion 
to an issue by ordering the interidants of the districts which had 
been selected to hold themselves in readiness to transfer their 
collections and their allegiance to the Company. 

Annexation of ^ he Vizier deemed it vain any lunger to contend 

the oude torn- with negotiators who could bring such arguments 
ne8, t ’ to bear on him, and on the 10th November, after 
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two years of weary discussion, simply , as be said, “ to gratify 
the wishes of Lord Wellesley, and in submission to the earnest 
solicitations of his brother,” signed the treaty which transferred 
to the Company for ever districts yielding a hundred and 
thirty-five lacs of rupees a-year, leaving him a territory, guar¬ 
anteed against all invaders, valued at a little *yver a cron of 
rupees. 

The security which this transfer of military 
power in Glide gave to the possessions both of the 
Nabob and the Company will admit of no question. 
A British force, fully adequate to the defence of the frontier 
was substituted for the miserable legions of the Nabob, always 
an object of more dread to their masters than to their enemies. 
An important addition was made to the resources of the Com¬ 
pany, and a largo population was rescued from the oppression 
of native officers, whose only remuneration consisted of the 
stuns they could extort from the people. But of all the trans¬ 
actions of Lord Wellesley’s administration, this acquisition of 
territory from tire Nabob by the process of coercion has been 
considered most open to censure, as an arbitrary, if not unjust 
proceeding. For any justification of it we must look to tiro 
peculiar position of the country and the political obligations 
which it created. The throne of the Nabob was upheld only 
by British bayonets, and if at any period during the previous 
fifteen years they had been withdrawn, the dynasty of Glide 
would have ceased to exist. The safety of Oude was menaced 
not only by Zemaun Shah, and the hordes of Cen tral Asia ready 
to follow Ilia stirrup, but also by Sindia, who had planted a 
formidable force of SO or 40,000 disciplined troops, commanded 
by European officers on its frontier, and only waited for an op¬ 
portunity to spring on its inviting districts. It was necessary, 
therefore, to maintain a powerful force, permanently, against 
the probabilities of a Mahratta invasion. For the Company to 
continue responsible for the defence of the whole kingdom of 
Oude, with only a third of its revenues^ t he realization of which 
Was subject to all the corruption and abuses of the system of 
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mis rale, dignified with the name of government at Lucknow, 
v/as not. only unreasonable, but financially impracticable. The 
fidelity of the troops depended on punctual pay, and this 
punctuality required the solid basis of territorial revenues, 
honestly administered by British officers. This is the sinew of 
the argument by which this highhanded—-or as the natives 
would call it, zuburdust —proceeding has been vindicated, and 
it will be readily conceded that it is by no means deficient m 
strength. Nor should it be forgotten that the kingdom of Ou<fo 
fell to the Company by light of conquest in 1763, and was 
restored to the reigning family as a matter of grace; and that, 
according to the proscriptive maxims of eastern policy, it was 
considered ever after subject to the control, if not even at the 
disposal, of the British Government, who had accordingly made 
and unmade Nabobs at its own pleasure. It. was doubtless on 
this principle that Lord Wellesley told the Nabob on one occa ¬ 
sion during these negotiations, that he had a right to take o ver, 
not a part only but the whole of his country. 

Appointment The settlement of the districts ceded by the 
and Aismbsa 1 Habob Yizier was entrusted to a commission con- 

of Mr. Hemy 

weiiesiey, sisting of the Company’s civil servants, of which 
Mr. Henry Wellesley, the brother of the Go vernor- 
General, who combined great administrative talent with much 
firmness and discretion, was made President. In announcing 
this arrangement to the Court of Directors, Lord Wellesley 
stated that the labours of the commission would probably be 
completed within a twelvemonth, perhaps in a shorter period, 
and that his brother would receive no allowance beyond the 
salary of his post as private secretary. The Directors expressed 
their cordial approbation of the terms of the treaty, which 
was calculated to promote their interests, and which created 
thirty new appointments for their civil service, but they de¬ 
nounced even the temporary appointment of Mr. Wellesley as 
“ a virtual supersession of the jus rights ” of that favourite 
service, and they hastened to give vent to their jealous feeling 
in a despatch, which peremptorily ordered his dismissal. The 
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President of the Board of Control, Lord Wellesley's personal 
friend, Lord Castlereagh, drew his pen across the despatch and 
returned it to the India House, with the remark that the ap¬ 
pointment was not in the fixed and ordinary line of the Com¬ 
pany’s service; that it was only decent to await an explanation 
from the Governor-General, and that Mr. Wellesley would 
probably have relinquished the office before the despatch could 
reach India. The labours of the commission wore in fact com¬ 
pleted, and Mr. Wellesley had resigned the office, even before 
the despatch was drafted. 

Thn sudder On Lord Welle? ley's return from the Coast, he 
Coflrt, i8oo. devoted Ins attention to various measures of in¬ 
ternal administration with his accustomed ardour. Of these, 
one of the most important was the reconstruction of the 
Sudder Court at Calcutta. This was not only the highest local 
court of appeal, but was charged with the duty of superin¬ 
tending the administration of justice, and the operations of tho 
police throughout the whole of the Presidency. Under the 
native governments, the prince had always united the legis¬ 
lative, executive, and judicial powers of the state in his own 
person. The Company acted on the principle of introducing 
as few changes as possible in the existing system of adminis¬ 
tration, and it was accordingly provided that the Governor- 
General in Council should, in Like manner, exercise the highest 
judicial functions, in addition to those of the executive 
government and of legislation. The Sudder Court was 
accordingly held in the Council Chamber, with closed doors, 
.and without the presence either of the suitors or of their 
pleaders. The proceedings of the lower courts were trans¬ 
lated into English and read to the members of Council, and 
the decisions they passed in each case, were recorded and pro¬ 
mulgated by the registrar. To this system of procedure, 
Lord Wellesley saw many grave objections. The translation 
of the papers occasioned a vexatious delay, and the uniou of the 
judicial and the legislative functions in the same body was 
repugnant to sound principle; a conscientious discharge of 
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the duties of the Sudder Court would absorb all the time of 
the Governor-General, while the administration of justice with 
closed doors deprived it of one of its most important safe¬ 
guards, and impaired the confidence of th‘e country. On the 
other hand, to throw open the .Council Chamber while suits 
were under examination, would not be without its disadvan¬ 
tages. The presence of the Governor-General on the bench 
would necessarily interfere with the freedom of advocacy ; 
few native pleaders would be found to contest his opinions, 
and his will, rather than the law, would too often be the rule 
of decision. It was resolved, therefore, to divest the 
Governor-General and Council of their judicial functions, and 
to select the ablest judicial officers in the service to preside 
in the Court Lord Wellesley was anxious that the chief 
judge should be invested with the same emblem of dignity 
which the chief justice of the Crown Court enjoyed, but ho 
was unable to procure the distinction of knighthood for him. 
The Sudder Court, however, was rendered illustrious by the 
appointment of Mr. Henry Thomas Colebrooke, the most 
profound Oriental scholar of the day, and one of the most 
distinguished of the public servants, to preside over its pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The College of became evident, moreover, to Lord Welles- 
f. n wniuun, ley’s mind, that there could be no substantive 
improvement in the administmtion of the country, 
without providing a succession of men, sufficiently qualified 
to conduct it. The civil service had produced not a few men of 
first-rate ability, but it was in its origin only a mercantile 
staff, and it had not been deemed necessary to accommo¬ 
date the training of the civilians, as a body, to the more 
important duties which now devolved upon them. India was 
still considered rather in the light of a commercial factory* 
than an imperial domain. For men who were to act as 
magistrates, collectors, judges, political agents, and ambas¬ 
sadors, it was still deemed sufficient if they were well versed 
in the mysteries of the counting-house, understood book- 
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Directors could read. The system which Burke had repro¬ 
bated fifteen years before was still unchanged, and lads of 
fifteen were sent exit to the Indian service before their educa¬ 
tion was finished, with no opportunity or inducement after 
the ir arrival, to complete it. Of the languages of the people, 
whose affairs they were to administer, they were not required 
to know trven the rudiments. To supply these palpable 
deficiencies in the system of government, Lord Wellesley was 
determined to found a College in Calcutta, end assemble in it 
the young waiters, as the embryo civilians were designated, 
from the three Presidencies, and set them to continue and 
complete their European education, and to study the laws, 
literature, and languages of the people tin y were to govern. 
The institution was projected on that scale of magnificence 
which marked all Lord Wellesley’s plans, and in the medal 
which was struck on the occasion, the date of its establish¬ 
ment was thrown back a twelvemonth, to associate it with 
the memorable event of the capture of Seringapatam, A 
provost and vice-provost were appointed, with salaries of 
Indian magnitude, and the sum of 5,000 rupees a-month was 
allotted for the public table of the collegians. Learned men 
were invited to join it from all parts of India, and in the 
minds of the natives the halcyon days of the great Mahome- 
dan and Hindoo princes, who had sought to render their 
courts illustrious by the assemblage of the literati, appeared 
now to be revived in the metropolis of British India. Four 
disputations were to be held annually in the grand edifice 
which Lord Wellesley had erected, “ in an august assembly/ 5 
composed of the natives of rank and learning, pundits and 
moonshees, rajas and foreign ambassadors. Such an institu¬ 
tion was at the time essentially necessary to give the stamp 
of efficiency to the institutions of the British Government; 
but it was very costly, and, it was erected without the sanc¬ 
tion, or even the cognizance, of the Court of Directors, 
Accordingly, on the '29tli January, 1802, they passed a 
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peremptory order for its Immediate abolition, Lord W ellesley 
was mortified to an extreme degree by this subversion oi one 
of his most cherished schemes, which exposed him to the 
contempt of India, and he gave vent to his feelings in a 
passionate appeal to his friends in the Ministry. He likewise 
placed on the records of the Council an elaborate minute, in 
which he combated the arguments of the India House, and 
maintained the necessity of such an institution with irresistible 
force. The objection which the Court of Directors had raised, 
eu the ground of expense, had been obviated, he Said, by 
the imposition of a new tax, which would produce a sum 
equal to the charge of the College establishment. I his was 
no other than the renewal of the transit duty on the convey¬ 
ance of produce from district to district, which Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Governments had been in the habit of imposing. 
At the present day it appears incredible, that one oi the most 
liberal and enlightened statesmen of that period, should have 
taken credit to himself for the establishment of one of the 
most barbarous and mischievous taxes ever devised, and 
sought to make provision for his noble college by the inter¬ 
ruption of inland commerce. He proceeded to pass an order 
for the abolition of the College, “ as an act of necessary sub¬ 
mission to the controlling authority of the Court,” but immedi¬ 
ately after, issued a second ordei directing that the abolition 
should be gradually effected, in the next eighteen months. 
At the same time, he entreated Lord Castlereagh to use his 
utmost endeavours to save from destruction the institution 
which he regarded with feelings of greater exultation, than 
even the kingdom he had built up in the Doc can, and to the 
consolidation of which lie vowed to devote his political life. 
Under the pressure of the Board of Control, the Court of 
Directors were induced to qualify their orders, and permit the 
continuance of the College, but on a reduced scale, limiting its 
agency to the students of the Bengal Presidency, and to the 
cultivation of the native languages. To complete the 
European education of the students, and impart to them the 
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rudiments of the eastern tongues, they set up an expensive 
College of tlveir own at Hailey bury. 

Private Trade, At the renewal of the charter in 1703, Farlia- 
1733— 1801 . xnent endeavoured to silence the clamours of the 
merchants and Rianufacturers of England for a part icipation in 
the Indian trade, by obliging the Court of Directors to allot 
them 3,000 tons of freight annually. Though this concession 
was saddled with extravagant charges and vexatious restric¬ 
tions, the pri vate trade soon increased, under its operation, to 
5,000 tons a-year. The commerce of India was, in fact, 
bursting the bonds of the monopoly, which, however valuable 
during the period of it s infancy, was totally unsuited to an age 
of development and maturity. The subject was forced on the 
attention of Lord Wellesley as soon as he lauded in Calcutta, 
and on the 5th October, 1798, he issued hie first notification 
for the encouragement of free trade between India and the 
port of London, to which, at that time, all imports were re¬ 
stricted. Shipbuilding had recently attained great perfection 
on the banks of the Hooghly, and a vessel of 1,400 tons, a vast 
size for a merchantman of that period, was then on the stocks. 
Lord Wellesley, on the part of Government, chartered a 
number of country-built vessels, and relet them to the private 
merchants, with liberty to make arrangements with the pro¬ 
prietors to suit their own convenience, and secure those ad van¬ 
tages which could not be enjoyed in the privileged tonnage of 
the Company. This indulgence was discontinued in 1799, but 
it was found necessary to renew it in the succeeding year. 
The evils of the monopoly were daily becoming more palpable. 
The trade of Calcutta was increasing beyond all example, 
and forcing a passage in foreign vessels which were freighted 
by English capital, the funds of the merchants, and the savings 
of the services. In the previous year, the imports and exports 
of American, Portuguese, and Danish vessels had exceeded a 
crore and a half of rupees, and in September, 1800, there were 
8,500 tons of shipping, under foreign colours, lying in the 
Hooghly. By these ships the produce of India was conveyed 
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to Europe with great expedition and economy, and the East 
India Company was thus beaten out of the markets on the eon* 
tinent. Lord Wellesley considered it important to secure this 
valuable commerce to British interests. There were 10,000 
tons of India-built shipping then anchored in Calcutta, and he 
determined, as in 1798, to engage a large portion of this 
tonnage to convey the produce of the country, belonging to 
private merchants, to the port of London. 

In frb despatch to the Court of Directors on the 
Feeling# oftt>e aubiect, he stated that “it would be equally 
Private Trade, unjust and impolitic to extend any taemty to the 
trade of the British merchants in India by sacri¬ 
ficing or hazarding tit© Company’s rights or privileges, by 
injuring its commercial interests, or by departing from a*ny of 
the fundamental principles of policy which now govern the 
British establishments in India; but the increasing commercial 
resources of Great Britain claimed for her subjects the largest 
attainable share of the valuable and extensive commerce of 
such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as were 
necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments.” He 
recorded his decided opinion that a well-organised system of 
intercourse between the ports of India and Boudon tvas indis¬ 
pensable to the interests both of the Company and of t he nation. 
These liberal views met with the entire concurrence of 
Mr. Dundas, who said “ it was notorious that at no period had 
tlie capital or commercial powers of the East India Company 
been able to embrace the whole, or near the whole, of the 
wealth of India, exported thence by trade to England, and he 
was anxious to authorise the Government of India to license 
the appropriation of India-built shipping for the purpose of 
bringing home that India trade which the means and capital of 
the East India Company was unable to embrace.” Far different, 
however, was the feeling at the India House. The great dread 
of interlopers, winch had haunted it for two centuries, was 
still in full vigour. Though the cream of the India trade was 
still to be assured to the Company, the Directors could not 
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brook that others should bo permitted to taste even the lees. 
The proceedings of Lord Wellesley were arraigned with the 
greatest virulence. That “ our Governor-General,” as he was 
usually addressed in the public despatches, should give the 
slightest countenance to free trade, was not to be endured, tie 
lost caste ■ once and irretrievably in Leadeuhall-street. Every 
effort was made to thwart his administration and weaken 
his authority, and, during the last three years of his Indian 
career, the treatment he experienced from the India House was 
Scarcely less ranoorous than that which had embittered the life 
of his illustrious predecessor, Warren Hastings. The Court of 
Directors passed a vote, in the teeth of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Addington, condemning the liberal commercial policy of 
Lord Wellesley, and the Court of Proprietors cordially adopted 
it. A farther period of ten years was required to break up the 
monopoly of two centuries, and open the gates of India to 

British enterprise and capital. 

, As soon as the arrangements in Oude were com- 
Lord Wellesley. pi e ted> Lord Wellesley sent m jm resignation to 
the Court of Directors, assigning no other reason for this step 
but the completion of the plans he had devised for the security 
of the empire, and the general prosperity of the country. To 
Mr. Addington, however, he unburdened his mind, and explained 
the real motives of his retirement—-the hostile disposition o« 
the Court, and the withdrawal of their confidence. They had 
peremptorily ordered him to reduce the military establishments 
in the Peninsula, leaving him no option between an act of direct 
di». .bedience and the execution of measures which he considered 
fatal to the vital interests of the Government. The total dis¬ 
regard of the strong opinion he had expressed on the sub¬ 
ject appeared clearly to intimate that they considered him no 
longer competent to govern the empire which he endeavoured to 
consolidate. They had issued the most positive injunctions to 
reduce many of the stipends which he had considered advisable 
at the close' of the war. They had selected for especial censure 
the additional allowances granted by the Madras Government, 
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with his concurrence, to ids brother, General W ellesley, to de¬ 
fray the charges of his important and expensive command in 
Mysore, He considered this reduction as u the most direct, 
marked, and disgusting indignity which could be devised*” 
The Act of 1793 had invested the Governor-General in Council 
with the power of enforcing his orders on the minor Presiden¬ 
cies, though they might happen to supersede the injunctions 
of the Court of Directors. But the Court had now thought fit 
to issue orders to those Presidencies to carry certain measures 
into effect, notwithstanding any directions they might have re¬ 
ceived to the contrary from Calcutta. The authority of the 
Supreme Government over the subordinate Presidencies was 
thus neutralized. 

The Court had not only taken upon themselves 
ferenco ina£ to displace officers who enjoyed the full confidence 
pointsents, 0 f the Governor-Gen era) , but to nominate others in 
opposition to his judgment. For example, he had 
placed Colonel Kirkpatrick, one of the ablest and moat experi¬ 
enced officers in the service, in the important post of political 
secretary. The Court cancelled the appointment, to the great 
detriment of the public interests, mid the injury of the Govemor- 
GeneraFs character and influence. They had likewise forced 
on him the nomination of Mr. Speke, an ex-member of Council, 
as officiating president of the Board of Trade, though ho 
had no higher recommendation than the favour of the Prince of 
Wales. At Madras, the Court had removed from the office of 
chief secretary Mr. Webbo, the most eminent statesman of that 
Presidency, and the unflinching enemy of that system of in¬ 
trigue and corruption which had for more than thirty years 
disgraced the public service. This removal was the more 
offensive as it was to be traced to the base insinuation of 
some informer that Mr. Webbe exercised a strong influence on 
the mind of Lord Clive, which, if true, was equally honourable 
to both. Mr. Cockburn, the ablest financial officer at the 
Madras Presidency, was likewise displaced to make room for 
some nominee of Leadenhail-street. Lord Wellesley was well 
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known to have approved of both these appointments, and indeed 
of all the proceedings of *Lorcl Olive, and he considered the 
conduct of the Court of Directors in these instances as a reflec¬ 
tion also on himself. This nomination to offices in India of 
those who could secure the smiles of the Directors had been 
checked by Lord Cornwallis, wlio threatened to throw up his 
office if it were persisted in, “ that he might preserve his own 
character, and avoid witnessing the ruin of the national inte¬ 
rests.” By the subsequent Act of .1793, the power of appoint¬ 
ing to official situations in India was tested in the local 
Governments, subject only to the general control of the home 
authorities. The interference with this patronage by the India 
House was therefore not only highly injurious to the public 
interests, but altogether unconstitutional. Lord Wellesley 
justly remarked that if the Government of India was thus to 
be thwarted in every subordinate department, deprived of all 
local influence, and counteracted in every local detail by a 
remote authority, interfering in the nomination of every public 
servant, it would be impossible to conduct the government 
under such disgraceful chains. It was a singular anomaly that 
the Court of Directors should thus have grasped at appoint¬ 
ments in India at the time when they themselves were de¬ 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Henry Wellesley, even for a 
twelvemonth, as an invasion of their own rights. Lord Castle- 
reagh, the President of the Board of Control, was anxious that 
Lord Wellesley should remain another year in the government, 
and he placed this letter to Mr. Addington, confidentially, in 
the hands of the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court. 
They did not disguise from him that great dissatisfaction and 
jealousy was felt by the Company with regard to certain mea¬ 
sures of Lord Wellesley's government, which had been in¬ 
creased by the employment of Mr. Henry Wellesley. Lord 
Wellesley had, in fact, touched the two privileges on which 
the India House was inost sensitive, its commercial monopoly 
in the matter of the private trade, and its patronage in the ap¬ 
pointment given to his brother, and the indignation of the 
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Erectors rose to fever heat. But the Chairs assured Lord 
Castlereagh that they were not unmindful of his eminent ser¬ 
vices, and were alive to the importance of retaining them for 
ij>ra Weiieeiey another year. A despatch was sent out, oil) .daily 
(iskod to remain commending his zeal and ability, and requesting 

12 months, 1803. . . , . , , ... , ° 

him to postpone his departure to January, 18u4. 
Little did they dream of the momentous results of this- request, 
and of the great revolution to which it would lead, in the irre¬ 
trievable prostration of the Mahratta powers, to whoso history 
we now return. 


CHAPTER XXL 

lord Wellesley’s administration—hahraita affairs, 
1800—1803. 

Death of Nana The destruction of Tippoo’s power, and the com- 
Farnuvew, plete ascettdenqy established at Hyderabad, left the 
Company with no antagonist but the Mahrattas, 
and the two rival powers now stood front to front. It was 
the firm conviction of Lord Wellesley that the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of India could be secured only by the extension of British 
supremacy over all its princes, by means of defensive and sub¬ 
sidiary alliances, which recognized the British Government as 
the arbiter in every dispute. But nothing could be more un¬ 
palatable to the Mahrattas chiefs than this policy. The peace 
and tranquillity of India implied the termination of that system 
of plunder and aggression which was the foundation and 
element of their power. They believed, and not without reason, 
that these subsidiary alliances would extinguish their inde¬ 
pendence, and deprive them of the respect of their subjects. 
The offer of such an alliance, which was made in the first 
instance to the Pesliwa, in July, 1799, was therefore declined, 
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under the prudent advice of Kama Purimvese. In March, 
1800, that great statesman closed Ms long and chequered 
career. For more than a quarter of a century he had boon the 
mainspring of every movement in the Mahratta empire. By 
the vigour of his character am I the wisdom of his councils, he 
had controlled the disorders of the times, and he wanted only the 
addition of personal courage to render him supreme. He was 
distinguished by the rare, and among the Mahrattas of that 
age, the incredible qualities of humanity, veracity, and honesty 
of purpose. While he admired the English for their sincerity 
and their energy, he had a patriotic jealousy of the i ncrease of 
their power, which it was his constant endeavour to restrain. 
u With him,” wrote Colonel Palmer, the Resident, “ has de¬ 
parted all the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment.” He had been the only check on the growing ascen¬ 
dency of Sindia at Poona, who was left by his death without 
a rival and without control, and now ventured so far to indulge 
his spirit of domination, as on one occasion, when he feared 
that Bajee Rao meditated an escape, to surround his palace 
and place him temporarily under restraint. It was not, there¬ 
fore, without secret delight that the Peshwa contemplated the 
rising power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, by whose assistance he 
hoped to free himself from the tyranny of Sindia. In propor¬ 
tion a« this hope increased, his inclination towards the alterna¬ 
tive of a British alliance, which Lord Wellesley continued to 
press on him with great importunity, was slackened. 

The Hoikar To elucidate the rise of this celebrated chief, who 
family. played an important part .iu the transactions of the 
next five years, it is necessary to bring up the history of the 
Holkar family. Mulhar Rao Holkar, who raised himself from 
the condition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, died at 
the age of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of forty years. 
His only son died soon after the battle of Paniput, leaving his 
widow Aylah-bye, with a son and a daughter. The son died in 
17G6, and his widow, a woman of extraordinary powers, 
steadfastly resisted all the entreaties of the chiefs to adopt a 
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sou and refir© into obscurity, and resolved to undertake the 
government of the state herself, in the capacity of regent. 
With singular discernment she selected Tokaje© Holkar, a 
chief of the same tribe as Mulhar Rao, though not of his 
kindred, to take the command of the army. It was scarcely 
to be expected that in a country like India, and in a period of 
unexampled turmoil, an arrangement which placed the military 
power in the hands of a great soldier, while the civil govern¬ 
ment was administered by a female, would bo of long con¬ 
tinuance. But the gratitude and moderation of Tokajee, and 
the commanding genius of the Bye combined to perpetuate it 
for thirty years. He never failed in the homage due to her 
position, and was never known to encroach on her authority. 
She sat daily in open durbar, and gave public audiences without 
a veil, and dispensed justice in person to all suitors. She laid 
herself out to promote the prosperity of the country by the 
encouragement of trade and agriculture. She acquired the 
respect of foreign princes by the weight of her character, and 
in an age of extreme violence succeeded in maintaining the 
security of her own dominions. She raised Indore from a 
mere village to the rank of a noble capital. Like all wealthy 
Hindoo females, she fell under the dominion of the priesthood, 
aud expended large sums on religious edifices and establish¬ 
ments in every part of India, from Bamisserain to Hurdwar. 
Relays of porters were daily employed at her expense in con¬ 
veying the water of the Ganges to the sacred shrines in the 
Deccan, however remote*, and she was rewarded by the 
brahmins with the title of an avatar, or incarnation of the deity. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of these acts of superstitious 
devotion, she was in other respects the purest and most exem¬ 
plary of rulers, and added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious females who have adorned tho native history of 
India with their genius and virtues. 

Death of Ay lab- Aylah-bye died in 1795, and Tokajee in 1797, 
Toujce an d the reign of anarchy began, not to close but 

1795-97. in the entire submission of the state to British 
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authority; twenty years later. Tokajee left two eons by 
Ills wife, Kashee Kao and Mulhar Rao, and two by a con¬ 
cubine, Jeswnnt Kao and Wittoojee* Kashee Rao was 
weak in. mind and deformed in body,, m id his brother Mulhar 
Kao assumed the command of the army, and the government 
of the state- Kashee Rao repaired to Sindia at Poona, and 
he espoused his cause, and made a treacherous attack on the 
army of Mulhar Rao, who fell in the engagement. The house 
of Holkar, which had long been the rival of Sindia, was thus 
enfeebled and brought into complete subordination to his 
power, and another step was gained in Ms ambitious endea¬ 
vours to obtain the universal control of the Makratta common¬ 
wealth. Jeswunt Rao, who had taken part with Mulhar 
Rao, fled from the field of battle to Nagpore, but. the raja, 
anxious to conciliate Sindia, placed him in confinement. He 
contrived, however, to make his escape, and sought refuge at 
the court of Anund Rao, the chief of the ancient principality 
of Dhar, to whom he was enabled to afford material assistance 
in coercing some of Ms refractory subjects. The enmity of 
Sindia still pursued him, and the raja was constrained to dis¬ 
card him, but, to compensate for this breach of Rajpoot hos¬ 
pitality, bestowed on him a parting* gift of 10,000 rupees. Ho 
quitted Dlmr with seven mounted followers, and about a hun¬ 
dred and twenty ragged, half-armed infantry, with the resolu¬ 
tion to trust his future fortunes to his sword. Fully aware of 
the strong prejudice which existed against him on account of 
his illegitimacy, he announced himself as the champion and 
minister of his nephew, Khundeh Rao, the youth- 
wunt ii to ful son of Mulhar Rao, and called upon ail tho 
lioikar, i795. adherents of the house of Holkar to rally round 
him, and resist the encroachments of Sindia. The freebooters, 
who swarmed in Central India, Bheels and Pindarees, Af¬ 
ghans and Mahrattas, hastened to join his standard, and thus 
commenced the career of this predatory chieftain. Soon after, 
he was joined by Ameer Khan, a Rohilla adventurer, then 
about thirty-two years of age, who had just taken service 
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with the Chief of Bhopal* but quitted it in 1798 with a body 
of free lances to traverse the country, and levy contributions- 
on his own account. For eighteen months the combined forces- 
of the two chiefs spread desolation through the districts on 
the Nerbudda, but were obliged to separate when they were 
completely exhausted. Ameer Khan proceeded eastward to 
the opulent city of Sagor, belonging to the Peshwa, where ho 
subjected the inhabitants to every species of outrage, find 
acquired incrodible booty. Jeswunt Kao entered the pro¬ 
vince of Malwa, which had enjoyed repose and prosperity for 
thirty years, and dispersed his predatory bands in every direc¬ 
tion, and the country was half ruined before Sindia could take 
measures to protect it. That chief was now obliged to quit 
Poona, whero he had continued to reside for eight years, ever 
since his accession to the throne of his uncle, domineering 
over the unfortunate Peshwa, from whom he extorted the sum 
of forty-seven lacs of rupees on taking his departure. Tho 
notorious Sirjee Itao Ghatkay was left as his representative 
to maintain his authority with five battalions of foot, and 
10,000 horse. 

„ „ , , , Nothing can give the mind a clearer idea of tho 

sin ilia’# nmy, anarchy and misery which prevailed in Hindosian 
at this period than the ease with which Jeswunt 
Rao was able, by tho allurement of plunder, to organise air 
army of 70,000 men within two years. With this force he laid, 
waste the districts of Malwa, and then advanced against the 
capital, Oojein. To this city the widow., of tho deceased 
Mahdajec Sindia had fled with a large military force and their 
treasures, to avoid the violence of Dowlut Rao. Under the 
pretence of espousing their cause, Hollcar contrived to lull 
them into security, and in the dead of night opened his guns 
on their encampment, and constrained them to fly for their 
Jives, while he took possession of all their property, and of 
their valuable park of artillery. Two bodies of Sindia’s troops 
were immediately pushed forward from the south to avenge 
this insult, and expel Jeswunt Rao. One of these armies, 
n. f 
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riiough corarnanded by European officers, was constrained to 
lay down its arms, and the other, under 0 olon e V Mesa in g, was 
attacked with such vigour as to lose a fourth of its number. 
Of eleven European officers attached to it, sewn fell in action, 
and three were made prisoners. The city of Oojetn was thus 
placed at the mercy of Holkar, but so absolute was t he control 
which ho had acquired over Ids troops that lie was enabled to 
restrain them from plundering* it, even in the excitement of 
victory; but he exacted the heavy ransom of fifteen lacs of 
rupees, which ho transferred to his own military chest. Mean¬ 
while the Peshwa, liberated for the first time from the des¬ 
potism of Sindia by his departure from the capital, gave full 
scope to his natural disposition, and, instead of strengthening 
his throne by conciliating his feudatories, subjected them to 
ike most wanton insult and plunder. His oppressive govern¬ 
ment became the object of universal ha tied. Hands of 
brigands sprung up in. every direction, and la’ l the villages 
under contribution. Wittoojoe, the brother of deswimt L.ao, 
was driven by necessity to join one of these bodies, and was 
taken prisoner. Bajee Rao sentenced him to bo trampled to 
death by an infuriated elephant, and seated himself in the 
verandah of life palace to enjoy the revolting* spectacle, and 
the yells of the unfortunate youth. A universal feeling of 
execration rose throughout the country at this atrocious 
murder of a son of Tokajee, who had for thirty years 
jealously maintained the interests of the IVlaliratta power. 
Jeswunt Rap, who, with all his ferocity, was really attached to 
Xxi» brother, vowed vengeance on his murderer, and it was not 
long before he had an opportunity of wreaking it. 

Sindia, alarmed by the defeat of his armies, 
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Sffi, , illfcto? and the increasing power of Holkar, •• unimoued 
*<*• 1801. g u .j eo j} u0 Ghatbay to join him with the troops 
under Ms command. That miscreant, after the departure of 
life master from Poona, proceeded to the Posh was southern 
provinces, which he ravaged without mercy, and, when thus 
called away, was encamped on his retmn within a mile of 
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the capital which ho was on the point of giving up to plunder. 
SindkPs army thus reinforced, and comprising four icon of 
Be Boigne’s battalions, mot Holkar on. the 14th October, 1801, 
and totally routed him, capturing ninety-eight guns. This de¬ 
feat was generally ascribed to the absence of Ilolkar’s European 
officers whom lie had .injudiciously left behind, Sir joe Kao 
entered Indore in triumph, and gave it up to spoliation, to 
avenge the plunder of Sindia’s capital. His ruthless troops 
were let loose on the city which Aylah Bye had spent a life in 
embellishing, and the noblest edifieos were sacked and reduced 
to ashes. Those who were supposed to possess property were 
tortured to disclose it, and the wells were choked up with 
the bodies of females who destroyed themselves to escape 
dishonour. If Smdia had followed up his victory with vigour, 
the career of Jeswunt .Kao would probably have been 
brought to a close; but, after expelling him from Malwa, he 
thought fit to enter into negotiations with him, under the 
impression that he was crushed beyond redemption. Holkar, 
however, either from, mistrust of Sindia, or under encourage¬ 
ment from the Peshwa, or perhaps from an overweening con¬ 
fidence in his own fortune, advanced the most extravagant 
demands, and the negotiation fell to the ground. He was 
not long recovering from the blow. His wild and daring spirit 
was precisely suited to the character of the times and of the 
country. His standard again became the rallying point of 
the unquiet spirits who were hanging loose on society in 
Central India, and not a few even of Sindia’s soldiers deserted to 
it. With this force he proceeded northward, plundering every 
village and town in his route, and, to the horror of his own 
lawless but superstitious soldiery, not sparing the renowned 
shrine of Nath-dowrah. He then crossed the Nerbudda, and 
laid waste the province of Candesh, while one of his corn* 
manders was sent to ravage the southern Mahratta pro¬ 
vinces. General Wellesley soon after marched up through this 
territory, and remarked that Holkar’s troops had cut all the 
forage, consumed the grain, and burnt the houses for fuel 
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that the wretched villagers had taken to flight, with their 
cattle; and that, except in one village, not a human being 
was left between Meritch and Poona. Meanwhile, Jeswnnt 
Kao, who had been encamped at Ohandore, moved down 
upon Poona, with the object, as he asserted, of claiming the 
protection of the Peshwa from the hostility of Sindia. 
rattle of Poona, Tho object of Holkar’s march could not, howe ver, 
I 802 . be mistaken. Tho consternation at Poona may be 

readily conceived, and the Peshwa began to tremble for his own 
safety. Lord Wellesley had never abandoned the belief, 
that until we could obtain a footing and an influence at Poona, 
the peace of the peninsula would be periodically disturbed by 
Sindia and Holkar, and he had renewed his offer of an alliance 
with the Peshwa, whenever there appeared any chance of 
success. On the other hand, the vakeels of the raja of 
Berar and Sindia, constantly and earnestly dissuaded him 
from accepting it, and engaged to protect him from the 
designs of Holkar. The British negotiation fluctuated with 
I he hopes and fears of Bajee Kao. Sindia sent his general, 
Sudaseeb Rao, with ten battalions of infantry, and a large 
body of cavalry to defend the capital from the threatened 
attack of Holkar; the Peshwa was thus encouraged to treat 
the advances of the Governor-General with indifference, and 
in the beginning- of October, Colonel Close, the Resident, 
declared the negotiation at an end. As Holkar approached 
the neighbourhood of Poona, Bajee Rao made him the most 
humiliating offers, which ho haughtily rejected, demanding- 
the restoration of all the dominions belonging to his house, 
and the release of hia nephew, and bitterly reproaching him 
with the murder of his brother, which he was now come to 
avenge. The troops of Sindia and tho Peshwa were united 
under the walls of Poona on the 25th October. The combined 
force numbered about 81,000 horse and foot; and of Sindia’s 
battalions ten were under the command of Colonel Dawes. 
Holkar also had fourteen battalions disciplined by European 
officers, together with 5,000 irregular infantry and 25,000 
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cavalry, and thus was exhibited the anomalous spectacle of 
British officers arrayed against each other under the hostile 
standards of native princes. The battle was long and 
Obstinately contested. Success at first inclined, to Sindia and 
his ally; the slaughter of Holkar’s troops was prodigious, 
and they had begun to give way, when lie advanced from the 
rear, and vaulting into his saddle, called out to them “ now 
or never to follow Jeswunt Rao ” He dealt about him like 
a mad lion, and his foaming valour restored the fortune of 
the day. The victory was complete, and placed iu his hands 
the whole of the baggage, stores, and ammunition of his 
opponents. The Peshwa had come out to take part in the 
engagement, but he was terrified by the first firing, and 
hastened to place himself beyond the reach of it, on the hill 
Farbutee, where he was surrounded hy a considerable body 
of his troops, who would have been more usefully employed 
against Holkar. As he perceived the scale of the battle 
turn against him, lie sent a messenger in haste to Colom l 
Close, who was encamped in the neighbourhood, to accede to 
all the conditions of the alliance which he had previously 
objected to. When he found the day lost he retired to Sun- 
gumnere with about 7,000 men, and thence hastened to the 
sea coast, and despatched letters to the Governor of Bombay, 
requesting the accommodation of a vessel, in which he 
embarked, and reached Basse in on the Gth December. 

^ ^ ^ Jeswunt Kao, who entered the capital after the 

TJrarit Rao in battle, was anxious, above all things, to obtain 
power, 1302 . possession of the person of the Peshwa, and to 
construct an administration in which ho himself should possess 
the same power and ascendency which Sindia had enjoyed for 
eight years; but the Peshwa was too deoply incensed at his 
conduct to listen to any overtures. Finding at length that ho 
had no intention to return to his capital, Holkar sent for his 
brother, Umrit Rao, and placed him at the head of affairs, and 
seated his son on the musnud, bargaining* for himself an imme¬ 
diate payment of two crores of rupees, and districts yielding 
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another crore, together will the command of the army and 
the substantial power of the state, For two months after hi# 
victory, he exhibited a spirit of singular moderation, lnit in the 
end threw off the mask and gate up the city of Poona to 
indiscriminate plunder. Colonel Close was earnest! y entreated 
by llolkar to continue as the British Resident at Poona, but he- 
refused to countenance this usurpation by his presence, and 
r-vjty of retired to Bombay in the beginning of December, 
iv^oui, 1802 , j| 0 was immediately placed in cormnunication with 

Bajee Kao, who was now eager for the alliance which was to 
restore him to his throne. Accordingly, on the last day of 
December, 1802, the memorable treaty of “defensive alliance 
and reciprocal protection,” was completed at Basse!m A 
British force of 0,000 infantry, with a suitable complement of 
artillery, was to be stationed within the Poshwa’s dominions, 
and districts in the Deccan yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees 
a-year were to bo assigned tor their support. The Peshwa 
agreed to entertain no European in his service belonging to 
any nation at war with the English, to engage in no hostilities 
or negotiations without their concurrence, and to refer all his 
claims on the Nizam and the Guiekwar to the {arbitration of 
tli© Governor-toneral The treaty likewise guaranteed to the 
southern jageerdars, the great feudatories of the Beshwa, the 
full enjoyment of all their rights* 


The treaty of Bassein forms one of the most- 
important epochs in the foundry of British India. 
It completely paralysed the head of the Mahratta 
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commonwealth, and it inflicted a blow on the Mahratta newer, 
from which it never recovered. Although the Peshwa’s authority 
was often set at nought by the chiefs, they still continued to 
regard it as the centre of national unity, and a most important 
element in the existing struggle for the empire of India be¬ 
tween the Mahrattas and the English. There has been no 
little diversity of opinion on the propriety of this treaty, but 
we have happily the views of two of the greatest statesmen of 
the ago to assist us in judging of its merits* It was impugned 
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l»y Lord Casflereagh, the President of the Board of Control, 
in a very able state paper, entitled u Observations on Mahratta 
affairs , 99 and its policy was triumphantly vindicated in m 
elaborate memorandum by the Duke of Wellington, then 
General Wellesley. From his own personal experience-of six 
years, which was superior to that of any one else in India, 
the General drew a very vivid sketch of the position and the 
policy of the various country powers, whose interests were 
affected by the treaty. He demonstrated that it; was the inevit¬ 
able corollary of the engagements which had been entered 
into with the Nizam. On that prince the Mahratta powers 
had interminable claims—-the Asiatic claims of the strong on 
the weak—and they would have neglected no opportunity of 
enforcing them, which must have compromised the tranquillity 
of the Deccan. The subsidiary alliance which Lord Wellesley 
had entered into with the Nizam, identified his interests with 
those of the Company, and gave him the protection of the 
British arms against the claims and the aggression of tho 
Mabrattas. The necessity which had thus arisen of support¬ 
ing the Nizam against all his enemies must have involved 
the Company, sooner or later, in a war with the whole of the 
Mahratta nation, ami this could be avoided only by forming 
an alliance with its recognised chief, on the basis of consti¬ 
tuting the British Government the arbiter of these demands. 
Lord Wellesley considered the position of affairs at the end of 
1802, as affording the best occasion for effecting this impor¬ 
tant object. The Pesihwa was a fugitive, and both Sindio, and 
Holkar, though with private and opposite intentions, had 
repeatedly urged him to interpose in the settlement of affairs 
at Poona. He had the wisdom to avail himself of this golden 
opportunity, which might never return, and to form a treaty 
with the Peshwa which placed the settlement of all claims on 
the Nizam in the hands of the British Government, and at the 
same time secured to it an absolute ascendency in the counsels 
of Poona. The great Duke placed it on record that, “the 
treaty of Bassein and the measures adopted in consequence of 
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it, afforded the beat prospect of preserving the peace of India, 
and that to have adopted any other measures Would have ren¬ 
dered war with Iiolkar nearly certain, and war with the whole 
•of the Mahratta nation more than probable/’ and his appro¬ 
bation has been ratified by the judgment of posterity. Tie' 
war with Sindia and tho raja of Nagpore in the following 
year arose ostensibly from the conclusion of the treaty, but a 
war with them was all but, inevitable, and the only difference 
made by the treaty was to hasten its occurrence, and to deprive 
them of all the resources of the Peshwa. 

Discontent of The establishment of the Company’s paramount 
Sinaia and the authority at the capital of the Mahratta empire by 
the treaty ot bassem gave great umbrage to tiro 
Mahratta powers. It thwarted the ambition of some, and the 
interests of all. Sindia had solicited the interposition of tho 
Governor-General for the restoration of the Peshwa, only in 
the hope of regaining his power at Poona, and he was mortified 
to find that all his ambitious prospects in tho Deccan were at 
once overturned. “ The treaty,” he said, “ takes the turban 
i rom my head.” Lord Wellesley had offered him the u benefit ” 
of an arrangement similar to that which had been mode w ith 
the Peshwa, but lie could not fail to perceive that this new 
system of subsidiary alliances must sap the foundation of 
Mahratta power, as effectually as the invention of the system 
of the chout had enabled the Mahrattas to destroy the Mogul 
empire. He lost no time in deputing his prime minister to 
confer with the raja of Berar on the formation oi a, con¬ 
federacy of Mahratta chiefs to oppose the common enemy. 
The raja, a collateral branch of Sevajec’s family, had always 
cherished pretensions to the office of Peshwa, but tho treaty of 
Bassein, by reinstating Bajee Kao under British protection, 
effectually destroyed all these expectations. Ho not only 
entered cordially into the views of Sindia, but became the life 
and soul of the hostile coalition. The Peshwa himself repented 
of the treaty as soon as he had affixed his seal to it, and com¬ 
menced a series of intrigues to render it ineffectual. He 
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despatched a confidential agent to Sindia and the raja of 
Nagpore, ostensibly to reconcile them to the alliance ho had 
formed with the British Government, but in reality to invite 
them to Poona to assist him in frustrating it. Holkar, finding 
all his plans thwarted by the policy of Lord Wellesley, and by 
the advance of a British force to support it, quitted Poona and 
retired to the north. The raja of Nagporo made the most 
strenuous efforts to induce him to join the league, and at 
length succeeded In effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Sindia, on the condition that all the dominions of the family 
should be restored to him, and that h is nephew, Khun rich 
Kao, should be liberated. But although he signed the 
engagement, and received possession of the family domains, 
ho evaded every solicitation to bring up hie forces and join 
the allies, alleging that he was uriablo to raise sufficient funds 
for the payment of their arrears. But, no sooner did lie find 
Sindia actually involved in hostilities with the English, than 
he let loose his famishing host on the possessions of that prince 
in Malwa, while his confederate. Ameer Khan, proceeded to 
pillage his territories in another direction. 

Lord ‘Wciiesiey's Lorc * Wellesley had early intelligence of thk 
military move- confederation, but he was anxious to maintain 

meats, 1803. 

peace, and. caused a communication to bo made to 
Sindia and the Berar raja, that he was desirous of continu¬ 
ing his friendly relations with them unimpaired, but would 
resist to the full extent of his power any attempt on their part 
to interfere with the treaty of Bassein. To ho prepared for 
every contingency, ho ordered the whole of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force under Colonel Stephenson, together with 
6,000 of the Nizam’s own infantry, and 9,000 horse to advance 
to the north-western frontier of his kingdom; and they reached 
Purinda, 116 miles from Bombay, on the 25th March. Gene¬ 
ral Wellesley was likewise directed to march up from Mysore 
•in the same direction, a distance of GOO miles, with about 
8,000 infantry, 1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated 
Mysore horse, under an able native commandant. It was 
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important- to the stability of the arrangements made with the 
PeshvfSfc that the great southern jagoerdars, who, in con- 
sequence of a long* series of aggressions, mistrusted M» inten¬ 
tions, and detested his person, should be induced to rally 
round his throne. For many years there had been constant 
struggles for power and plunder among the chiefs themselves; 
but the energy displayed by General Wellesley in the pursuit 
of Dhooudia Wang bad spread his fame through the Deccan, 
and the strength of his character had inspired such general 
confidence that ho was enabled to compose their mutual feuds, 
and to bring up with him six of the chief feudatories, with 
10,000 of their troops. Holkar, on quitting Poona, had left it 
in the hands of Umrit Rao, with 1,500 troops; but that prince, 
on. hearing of the advance of General Wellesley in the direction 
of the capital, resolved to give it up to the flames, and then 
to withdraw from it. This nefarious design could not be kept 
secret, and General Wellesley, on being apprized of it, made 
a rapidmarch of sixty miles in thirty-two hours, and reached 
Poona in time to save it from destruction. Soon after, the 
Peshwa left Bassein, accompanied by Colonel Close, and on the 
Itcaoration of 13fch May, a day selected by his astrologers as 
the Peshwa, peculiarly fortunate, entered liis capital, surrounded 
by British bayonets, and resumed his "scat on th ¬ 
in us mid under a British salute. 

Meanwhile, the hostile designs of the confede- 
trfmiXSw rates became daily more apparent. Sindia was at 
,.f tno coalition, Oojein when he heard of the battle of Poona and 
the defeat of his army by Holkar, and began to 
move to the south in November. Ho halted for some time at 
Boorhunpore on the Taptee, and despatched a letter to the 
Governor-General, asserting the Mahratta claim to the chant 
of the Nizam’s dominions, and announcing his determination to 
proceed and enforce it. He then continued his march south¬ 
ward to form a junction with the raja of Nagpore, who* 
enter d his tents in the vicinity of that city on the 17th April, 
and advanced to meet Sindia with a large force. Both princes 
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announced their intention to proceed to Poona, 44 to adjust the 
government of the Peshwa/’ The Resident informed Sitidia 
’ that the Governor-General would not fail to consider any such 
movement on his part an. act of hostility, involving* the most 
sen Gas consequences. S India asserted that as he was the 
guaranteo of the treaty of Salbye, the Peahwa was not at 
liberty to sign a new treaty without his concurrence, or to act 
without consulting the great Mahratta princes. He stated, 
moreover, that they were proceeding to Poona on the express 
and repeated invitations of the Pesh'va himself j whereas the 
Feshwa had invariably assured Colonel Close that he had 
forbidden their approach. Lord Wellesley likewise obtained 
possession of a letter addressed by the ra ja of Berar to the 
Nizam, which stated that after an interview with Sindia, and a 
satisfactory arrangement with Holkar, he should advance with 
the allies to Poona a to settle affairs/' A letter was alao 
intercepted from Sindia to the Peshwa’s officers in Bundles 
hand, ordering them “ to prepare for war/’ With these un¬ 
equivocal tokens of hostility before him, the Governor-General 
directed Colonel Collins to demand from Sindia a categorical 
explanation of his intentions. The interview took place on the 
28th May, when Sindia frankly admitted to the Resident that 
the treaty of Bnssein contained nothing repugnant to his just, 
rights. He disavowed any intention of invading the .terri¬ 
tories of the Company, or of their allies; but, in reference to 
the negotiations then on foot, he could give no decisive answer 
till he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then about forty miles 
distant; “when you shall be informed whether 

Stndla’fl fatal . ’ , 1 „ nM . . 

dcciamtion, there m to he war or peace, these ominous words 
I803 * proved to be the knell of Mahratta power. That 

Sindia, encamped with a large army on the frontier of the 
British ally, the Nizam, should rest the question of war or 
peace simply upon a conference with an armed confederate, 
was considered by Lord Wellesley a public insult to the 
British Government, and so palpable a menace of hostility, that 
a conflict was no longer to be avoided. The complication of 
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affairs at this juncture was increased by tbs arrival of the 
French squadron, already alluded to, at Pondicherry, which _ 
Sindia did not fail to turn to account in his communications 
with the other Mahratta powers, as well as by the daily expec¬ 
tation of the death of the old Nizam, when the question of 
the succession to tin: throne of Hyderabad would open a wide 
door for the intrigues of the two Mahratta chiefs encamped 
on its frontier. But Sindia and the raja of Nagpore endea¬ 
voured to spin out the discussions with the Resident for two 
months longer, while they continued to press Holkar to cross 
the Taptee, and join their forces. During this period of sus¬ 
pense, the Peshwa was engaged in constant communications 
with Sindia, urging him to make no concession, but to advance 
nt once to Poona. He was lavish in his promises to the 
Resident, but he took care to perform nothing, The contingent 
he was bound to furnish was withheld, supplies were prevented 
from reaching the English camp, and no opportunity was lost 
of embarrassing the operations of the British Government. 
v„n of Early in May, G eneral Wollesloy bad represented 
wXsty-ttie to t'ho Governor-General that no reply to any 
mult; isos. reference could be received from Calcutta under 
six weeks, and that all. the advantages of delay rested with 
the Mahrattas; he therefore suggested the propriety of de¬ 
puting to some authority on the western coast the power of 
summarily deciding upon every question as it arose. Feeling 
the full force of this advice, at this critical juncture, the 
Governor-General took on 1 uniself the responsibility—for which 
ho was afterwards captiously censured—of vesting the full 
powers of government, civil, military, and political, in reference 
to Mahratta affairs, in General Wellesley, and after a clear 
and ample exposition of his own views, authorised him to 
commence hostilities, or to conclude treaties without any 
further application to Calcutta. This communication reached 
him on tho 18th July, and he lost no time in announcing to 
Sindia and to the raja of Borar the plenary powers with 
which he had been invested, and called on them to demonstrate 
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their conduct the sincerity of the pacific declarations which 
they continued to make. Their armies, he said, now occupied 
positions not necessary for the security of their own territories, 
hnt menacing both to tho Company, the Nizam, and the 
Peshwa, He proposed that they should withdraw their forces 
respectively to Hindostan and to Nagpore, while he sent back 
the British armies to their usual stations. Then ensued another 
week of frivolous and fruitless discussion, in the course of 
which Sindia, with that mixture of simplicity and perfidy which 
is so often found together in the oriental character, said that he 
and his confederate could determine upon no movement, because 
the arrangements for Holkar’s joining their camp were not as 
yet completed. Wearied with these studied delays, General 
Wellesley gave them twenty-four hours for their ultimatum, 
which they presented in this shape ; that he should dismiss hi# 
troops to their respecti ve cantonments, and that they should 
fall back forty miles to Boorhanpore. To this tho General 
replied, “ You propose that I should withdraw to Seringa pa- 
tarn, Madras and Bombay, the troops collected to defend these 
territories against your designs, and that you and your con¬ 
federate should be suffered to remain with your forces, to tako 
advantage of their absence. I offered you peace on terras of 
equality, and honourable to all parties. You have chosen war, 
and are answerable for all consequences.” On the 3rd August 
, . ,, Colonel Collins quitted Sindia’s camp, and this cir- 

quit* stadia's eumstarice became the immediate precursor of 
camp, 1803. hostilities. Thus commenced the Mahratta war of 
1803. 


preparation for Lord Wellesley, when he found that a war with 
war, iao3. Sindia and the raja, of Nagpore was more than 
probable, determined to strike a decisive blow simultaneously 
at the possessions of both princes, in every quarter of India, 
though the field of operations was 700 miles apar t in one 
direction, and 600 in another. In the grand combinations of 
the campaign he was his own war minister, and never had the 
resources of India been drawn forth on a scale of such mag- 
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Unhide, or applied with such efficiency. I u the Deccan about 
8,600 troops were left for the defence of Hyderabad and Poona, 
while a covering- army of about 8,000 men protected the districts 
between the Kistua and the Tcombudra. The advanced force 
i mi dor the command of General Wellesley of abou t 9,000, and of 
-.it 8,000 under Colonel Stephenson, was intended to 
operate against the main armies of the two allies, in the north 
of India, 10,500 troops were assembled under the Commander- 
in-chief, General Lake, to attack Sindia’e disciplined battalions, 
and wrest from him his possessions in Hindustan. A force 
of 3,500 men was allotted for the occupation of Bundelkund. On 
the western coast of India an army of 7,300 men was or¬ 
ganised to dispossess Sindia of his districts in Gu-ierat, and 
5,200 men were prepared to take possession of the province 
of Cuttack, in tiro bay of Bengal. The whole, force, amounting 
to about 55,000, was animated by that traditionary spirit of 
enterprise and enthusiasm which had created the British empire 
io. t he east, and which, on the present occasion, was heightened 
by a feeling of unbounded confidence in the master mind of the 
G overnor-General. The armies of Sindia and the raja of Berar 
were computed a t 100,000, of whom 60,000 were cavalry and 
30,000 infantry, trained and commanded by European officers, 
together with a superb train of artillery of many hundred 
pieces. 

capture of ‘^ s 8001 ' a3 Colonel Coliins had left Sindia’s camp, 
An" l< r 2 ,U '-oti’ <r0llora ' ^ e! lesley opened the campaign by an attack 
' * " onAhmednr.gnr, Suidia’s great arsonaland depot 
south of t he Nerbudda. This important fortress, though it lmd 
been considered impregnable since the memorable defence of it 
byChand Sultana iu 1595, was surrendered after a brief resist- 
81106 0Q the 12th August. The general then proceeded to take 
possession of all Sindia’s territories south of the Godavery, and 
crossed that river on the 29th August, in the hope of bringing 
the contest to the issue of a general engagement. .But the 
confederates spent three weeks in marching and counter¬ 
marching without skill, and without any apparent object except 
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that of avoiding the pursuit of the British armies. On the 21st 
September General Wellesley found himself in die neighbour¬ 
hood of Sindiafs encampment, and, at a conference with Colonel 
Stephenson, arranged that tlxoy should move on separate routes 
to the attack of the enemy on the 24th. But the General was 
misled by his scouts as to the actual position of the confederate 
army, and after marching twenty-six miles on the 23rd, unex¬ 
pectedly discovered that it was encamped at no greater dis¬ 
tance than six miles, whereas he had been led to believe that it 
was twice as remote from him. Ho was, likewise, assured 
that the allied chiefs were on the point of retiring from their 
present position, find under the apprehension that their infantry 
might escape him, he resolved to bring on an action before the 
close of the day, without waiting for the junction of Colonel 
Stephenson. On ascending an eminence, he beheld the Mahratta 
armies stretched out before him, consisting of 50,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 were trained sepoys, and supported by a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

Battle of Assye, TIw handful of British troops which now moved 
sept, 23 , 1803 . down to attack this formidable host did not exceed 
4,500. The Mahrattas had taken up a strong position, as they 
were always famous for doing, with their left resting on the 
village of Assye, and their infantry entrenched behind formi¬ 
dable batteries. General Wellesley had given the most posi¬ 
tive injunctions to the officer commanding the pickets to avoid 
the cannon planted in the village, but he led his troops directly 
up to the muzzle of the guns, which poured an incessant shower 
on the assailants. The 74th, which supported them, was thus 
exposed to a hotter (ire than any troops had ever before en¬ 
countered in India. To save that gallant regiment from utter 
destruction, it was necessary to bring up additional corps ; but 
so tremendous was the cannonade, that General Wellesley was 
at one time doubtful whether he could prevail on any regiment 
to advance and face it. The indomitable courage and energy 
of British troops, however, boro down all resistance, and 
Siudias splendid infantry, who stood to their guns to the last 
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OCCUPATION OF CUTTACK. 


moment, were at length overpowered and dispersed. The vic¬ 
tory was the most complete which had ever crowned British 
valour in India, but it was dearly purchased by the loss of 
one-third of the army. The slaughter would not have been 
half so severe but for the blunder of the officer commanding 
the pickets, for which the strategy of the General was not 
responsible. The raja of Nagpore fled at the first shot, and 
Sindia was not slow to follow his example. He lost all his 
guns, ammunition, arid camp equipage. Ills army was com- 
I lotely and irretrievably disorganized, and he retreated with a 
small body of horse along the banks of the Taptoe. He then 
made a rapid movement southward, vigorously followed 
Capture of ky General Wellesley, while Colonel Stephenson 
Boorhanpore, successively besieged and captured the flourishing 

13th, and As- . cn r. •, ,, « - . * 

r . orpp.tr, 2 i«t town or .tioorhanpore and the strong fortress ot 
Oct., iso3. Asseergur. These were the last remaining* pos¬ 
sessions of Sindia in the Deccan, and General Wellesley was 
now at liberty to direct his undivided attention to the raja of 
Nagpore, who was the most determined enemy of the Com¬ 
pany, and the prime mover in this war. 

capture of During the month of September, the army 
eue.Kfc, 1303. ^der Colonel Hareourt ad vanced into the maritime 
province of Oitttack, abutting on southern Bengal, of which the 
Nagpore family had held possession for more than half 
a century. It lay between the Bengal and the Madras Presi¬ 
dencies, and the Court of Directors had always cast a longing 
eye upon it, and pressed the acquisition of it, if necessary, by 
purchase, on successive G over nor s - General for twenty years. 
It was now to bo added to their dominions by the fortune of 
war. The whole country was occupied without even the 
semblance of opposition. As the British army approached the 
temple of Jugunnath, which is considered to sanctify the whole 
province, and render it u the land of merit , n the brahmins has¬ 
tened to the camp to inform the Colonel that on the preceding 
night they had inquired of the god whether ho would rather 
live under the protection of the English than of the Mahrattas, 
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a ad he had replied that he greatly preferred the English. This 
very sagacious and prudent detenuination was considered of 
such importance as to be communicated by express to 
Calcutta. 

ArmMinMvitu Sindia, stripped of the last of his possession.! 
sjndia, 1803 . in Candesh, by the capture of Asseergur, made 
overtures of peace to General Wellesley * which, after a weari¬ 
some negotiation, resulted in a provisional, armistice on the 
23rd November, It stipulated that he should keep his army 
to a position forty miles east of Eliehpore, and that his 
camp should not approach within the same distance of either 
of the British armies, then operating against the raja of Nag- 
pore. Colonel Stephenson was marching to the siege of 
Gawilgur, a strong and important fortress in the Nagpore 
territories, in which the royal treasures were said to be depo¬ 
sited. The raja and hia troops who had been for some time 
moving about in the southern districts, closely followed by 
General Wellesley, now moved up to the defence of the fort. 

The General, who had been separated from Colonel Stephenson 
for two months, opportunely joined him in time to support and 
cover the siege. On the 28th November, the British force, 
after a long and fatiguing march, came up with the Nagpore 
army, on the plain cf Argaoni. Sindia, who was 
ssth waiting for the result of circumstances, had not 
Nov., 1803. ratified the armistice, or observed its conditions, 
but was encamped within four miles of his confederate, and, in 
the engagement which ensued, did not hesitate to send his 
cavalry to aid him in charging the British regiments. Though 
it was late in the day, General Wellesley resolved to engage 
the enemy, but Ms troops had no sooner come within rartge of 
their guns than three entire battalions, who had behaved with 
distinguished gallantry on the field of Assye, under a far hotter 
fire, broke their ranks and fled. Fortunately, the Genera! hap¬ 
pened to be at no great distance, and succeeded in rallying them, 
and re-establishing the battle, or it would have been inevit- * 
ably lost. The raja abandoned all his cannon and ammunition; 
it. Q 
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and few of his troops would have escaped if there had been 
an hour of daylight left. On the 15th December the fortress 
of G&wilgur surrendered to Colonel Stephenson, and General 
Wellesley prepared to march on the city of Nagporo. The 
raja, reduced to despair by these rapid re verses, and trembling 
for his capital and his throne, hastened to sue for peace. The 
f j negotiation was entrusted to Mr, Mount Stuart 
Dehorn, ooc. Elphinstone, a you ng civilian of great talent and 
i6ti», 180 ^. promise, who subsequently rose to great eminence 
in the pubfic service, and had the honour of twice declining 
the post of Governor-General, for winch not even an English 
statesman could have been better qualified. The treaty, known 
as that of Deogaom, was completed in two days. The pro¬ 
vince of Cuttack was ceded to the Company, and a letter-post 
was established without, a break between Calcutta and Madras. 
The districts of Berar west of the Wurda, had belonged in 
p. 4 rt to the Nizam, but the raja of Nagpore, who owned the 
other portion, had collected the revenues of the whole, and 
appropriated the lion’s share to himself. This territory, which 
includes the “ cotton field of the Deccan,” was now entire), 
transferred to the Nizam. Half-a-centuxy later he assigned 
it to the Company for the pay of his contingent, and they 
immediately endowed it with the inestimable blessing of a 
railway. The raja likewise engaged to refer all his differences 
with the Nizam and the Peshwa to the arbitration of the 
British Government, and to exclude all Frenchmen and all 
Europeans of any nation at war with England from his king¬ 
dom. The large cessions of territory which the raja was thus 
constrained to make comprised the most valuable of his pos¬ 
sessions, and reduced him to a secondary rank among the 
princes of India; and the power of another member of the 
Mahrattu pen torch y was effectually crippled. 

General Wellesley had deprived Sindia of all 
ifoTinn u\n- his posses?ions in the Deccan. Colonel Murray 
detail, 1303. at sam0 time ^ captured Broach, his only sea¬ 
port, and occupied all his districts on the western coast in 
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Guzerat; but it waii in Hiiidostan that ho experienced the 
most Overwhelming disasters. The valuable possessions of 
his crown in that quarter, which formed, in fact, an opulent 
kingdom, had been gradually enlarged and consolidated by the 
incessant labours of the late Mahdajee Sindia, and chiefly 
through the army raised end disciplined by De Boigne, on 
whose retirement to his native town in France, in 179 G, the com¬ 
mand devolved on General Perron. Powlut Rao Sindia, from 
the period of his accession in 1792, liad been continually 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Poona, coercing 4 and 
fleecing the unfortunate Peshwa, and had never mj much as 
visited his northern dominions. The governor of Delhi, em¬ 
boldened by his master’s absence, had the temerity to set his 
authority at defiance. General Perron was directed to invest 
the city, and it was surrendered under the threat of a bom¬ 
bardment. The aged and blind emperor, who had been treated 
by the native warden of the palace with great severity, and 
often left without the common necessaries of life, was now 
transferred, after ten years of suffering, to the charge of 
Perron, and as every effort was made to alleviate his wretched 
condition, ho had good reason to congratulate himself on the 
change of masters. The continued absence of Sindia had 
thrown the whole administration of his dominions in Ilindo- 
stan, both civil and fiscal, as well as the command 

General 

perron's power, of the army, into the hands of General Perron, 
m3< who exercised this extensive power with great 

ability and moderation. He had succeeded in establishing the 
complete authority of Sindia throughout Kajpootana, and was 
gradually extending it over the Sikh states between the Jumna 
and the Sutlege. His advanced posts approached the Indus in 
one direction, and Allahabad in another, and throughout this 
wide expanse of country his power was paramount. The terri¬ 
tory under his management yielded a revenue of two crores 
of rupees. The troops under his command consisted of 
28,000 foot, not inferior in discipline or valour to the Company’s 
Sepoy army, and 5,000 horse, with 140 pieces of artillery, 
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general peueon DISSATISFIED WITH SINDIA. [CHAP. 

The jeopardy in which the Company's interests were placed 
by the establishment of this powerful force—essentially.French 
in ifcvS tendencies—along the whole lino of their western fron¬ 
tier, was self-evident, and Lord Wellesley naturally considered 
the extinction of this danger an object of the highest import¬ 
ance. Happily for the accomplishment of his wishes, Smdia's 
native officers entertained great jealousy of General Perron's 
power, and Sirjee Rao represented to his master the indignation 
felt by his great sirdars at the confidence which he thought fit to 
repose in this foreigner. So strong- was the adverse current 
that in April, 1802, the General repaired to Sindia s camp, 
and endeavoured to avert danger and to strengthen his 
position by a nuzur of fifteen lacs of rupees. But the inces¬ 
sant murmurs of his ministers at length induced Sindia to 
divest Perron of the management of all the districts under 
his charge, with the exception of those allotted for the main¬ 
tenance of his troops. He was therefore contemplating a 
retirement from Sindia’s service at the time when General Lake 
was preparing to take the field against him. The Governor- 
General, anxious to take advantage of this feeling of disaffec¬ 
tion, directed the Commander-in-chief to offer him a reasonable 
consideration, if he would transfer his military power' and 
resources, together with the person, of the emperor, to the 
British Government. But, though he had received the greatest 
provocations from Sindia, he honourably rejected every induce¬ 
ment to betray his trust. 

General Lake was invested with the same 

Cantor® of Ally- 

$ur, 20 th civil, military, and political powers m Hindostan, 
August, im. ] iac | been conferred on General Wellesley 

in the Deccan, and he took the field as soon as it was known 
that Colonel Collins had quitted Sindia’s camp. He advanced 
towards General Perron’s encampment on the 29th August, 
but the enemy, though 15,000 strong’, retreated without 
firing- a shot. The French General retired with his body 
guard towards Agra, leaving Colonel Pedron in charge of 
the important fortress of Allygur, the great military arsenal 
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__atone remained upon another. Every appli¬ 
ance which science could suggest had been adopted in 
strengthening the fort; it was protected by ten bastions and 
a ditch, a hundred feet wide, and thirty deep, containing 
ten feet of water. Throughout Hindostan it was deemed 
impregnable, and it was considered questionable whether any 
amount of military strategy would have been sufficient to 
secure its surrender. But it was captured at once by the 
irresistible gallantry of the 76th Highlanders, commanded by 
Major Macleod, who blew open the gate, ancl forced their way 
in through the most intricate ancl loop-holed passages, raked 
by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, and matchlocks. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Our loss in 
killed and wounded was 217, of whom 17 were officers. This 
was one of those master strokes which served to confound 
the native mind, and which essentially promoted the submission 
of the native powers. General Wellesley, on hearing of it, 
remarked, that he had often attempted to blow open a gate, 
but had never succeeded, and that he considered the capture 
of Allygur one of the most extraordinary feats he had ever 
heard of. Yet, it was allowed to pass without any recogni¬ 
tion for forty-eight years, and it was only in the reign of 
Queen Victoria that a medal was struck to commelnorate the 
achievement, and presented to the few heroes who still sur¬ 
vived. A week after, General Perron, having heard that his 
enemies in Sindia’s court had at length succeeded in pro¬ 
curing an order for his dismissal, informed General Lake 
that he had resigned the Maharaja’s service, and requested 
permission to retire with his family, his suite, and his pros¬ 
per ty, through the British territories, to Lucknow. He was 
received in the British camp with the distinction due to his 
talents and position. 

of Ddh . After the capture of Allygur, General Lake 
"Vr September, advanced towards Delhi, and Bourquin, who had 
succeeded to the command of Perron’s army 
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crossed the Jumna to oppose his progress. The British 
force, 1,500 strong, after a fatiguing march of eighteen miles, 
reached its encamping ground., within sight of the minarets 
of Delhi, and found the enemy posted in such force that the 
General, after a reconnaissance, deemed it advisable to begin 
the attack without delay. Boiirq urn's army, consisting , of 
sixteen battalions of regular infantry ami 6,000 cavalry, in all 
about 10,000 men, with a. large train of artillery, was drawn 
np with its rear resting on the Jumna. The position appeared 
impregnable and General Lake ordered his cavalry, which 
was advancing in front, to feign a. retreat; the enemy, 
deceived by the movement, immediately abandoned all the 
advantages of their position, and rushed forward with their 
guns, shouting and yelling after the peculiar fashion of native 
troops. Tho British infantry, led by the ever ready 76th 
Highlanders and by the Commander-in-chief in person, 
advanced steadily, amidst a. storm of grape and chain shot, 
and after delivering* one round charged with cold steel. The 
shook was irresistible, the ranks of the enemy reeled and 
then broke up in disorder, Hying down to the river in which 
great numbers perished. The British loss was comparatively 
small, only 409, but one-third of the casualties fell on the 
noble Highlanders. Three days after, Bourquin and three of 
his officers surrendered to General Lake. 
t ^ f The city of Delhi was immediately evacuated 
tho emperor, by the troops of Sindia, and the British standard 
15th September, wa9 ^bisted on its battlements, forty-seven years 
after the sack of Calcutta by Seraja Dowlah had 
extinguished' the British power and name in Hmdostan. 
The emperor, in a previous communication with General Lake, 
had expressed a strong desire to obtain the protection of the 
^British Government; Lord Wellesley was no less desirous of 
granting it, and thus securing* to the Company the advantage 
which was connected with the possession of his person. The 
Mogul throne had not lost all its prestige. The emperor, 
though a prisoner and sightless, was still considered the 
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buntain of honour throughout India, equally by the Hindoos 
and Mahomedans, and a patent of nobility under his seal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of the Deccan, as 
it had been in the days of Aurung^obc. Tippoo was the only 
Mahomedan prince who had ventured to discontinue the 
homage due to the royal house, and the day after his fall, the 
Nizam’s general solicited General Harris’s permission to pro¬ 
ceed in state to the great mosque, and resume the reading of 
the kho.otba in the emperor’s mime. It was, therefore, con¬ 
sidered important to the interests of the Company to be 
identified with the house of Timur. It was arranged that 
the heir apparent should arrive with bis suite at the General’s 
tent at midday* but natives, and more especially native 
princes, consider that punctuality lessens their dignity. The 
General was kept waiting more than three hours, and it was 
nearly sunset before the cav alcade reached the city, where, to 
borrow the magnUoquerit diction of the Governor-General, 
“ in the magnificent palace built by Shah Johan, the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief was ushered into the royal presence, and 
found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, and degraded authority, 
extreme poverty, and loss of sight, seated under a small 
tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal state, with even- 
external appearance of the misery of his condition.” The in¬ 
habitants of the city manifested great enthusiasm at the change 
of masters, and the courtly news writers affirmed, that the 
emperor not only shed tc s, but had actually regained his 
sight, in the excess of his jov. Lord Wellesley formed the 
judicious resolution of removing him and the royal family 
from the dangerous associations of Delhi, and proposed 
Monghir for their future residence, but the emperor clung 
with such tenacity to tiro spot which had been for six cen¬ 
turies the capital of Mahomedan greatness, that Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was reluctantly compelled to abandon this design. 
But the wisdom of it was abundantly vindicated half a 
century later, when the residence of the royal family at 
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Delhi, entailed a bloody tragedy, which terminated in 
sweeping every vestige of the Mogul, dynasty from the 
soil of India. 

c , tpturf) r Leaving Colonel Ochterlonyin command at Delhi, 

A«ra, Oct. 17 , General Lake marched down to Agra, which was 
still held by Sindia’s troops. In the exercise of 
the political powers with which he was invested, lie concluded 
a treaty with the raja of Bhurtpore, who sent a body of 5,000 
horse to co-operate with his army. lie was the first to seek 
an alliance with the British Government in the flood tide of its 
success, and the first to repudiate it when the tide appeared to 
be ebbing. Agra capitulated, after a protracted siege, on the 
17th October, and the treasure found in it, twenty-eight lacs of 
rupees, was promptly and wisely distributed among the officers 
and men, in * 4 anticipation of the approval of the home autho¬ 
rities.” 

f „ v On the outbreak of the war Sindia sent fifteen of 

Battle of ta* 

mo, 1 st Nor., Ins disciplined battalions across the “Nerbudda to 
protect hie possessions in Ilindostan. They w r ere 
considered the flower of his army, and usually designated “the 
Deccan Invincible^” But before their arrival the battle of Delhi 
had extinguished Sin din’s army in the north, with the exception 
of two battalions which joined the southern force, and raised 
its strength to 9,000 foot, 4,000 cavalry, and 72 pieces of 
artillery. No attempt was made to relieve Agra, but it hung 
on the skirts of the British army. General Lake did not fail 
to perceive that while so formidable a force continued unbroken 
it would bo impossible to obtain the general confidence of the 
province, and he determined to attack it without delay. lie 
had received an unfounded report that the Mahratta army was 
endeavouring to avoid him, and, with his usual impetuosity, 
started at midnight in search of it with his cavalry alone, / 
leaving order . for the infantry to follow. Ho came up with the 
encampment of the enemy at daybreak on the 1st November, at 
tlie village of Laswaree, and found them, as usual, entrenched 
in a formidable position, with their guns drawn up in the 
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front. Tlio General led his cavalry up in person to the attack; 
a fearful discharge of grape and double-headed shot mowed 
down column after column, and rendered the .fiery valour of the 
troops useless. To prevent their utter extinction, the General 
was obliged to withdraw them from the conflict, to await the 
arrival of the infantry, who had marched sixty-five miles in 
the preceding forty-eight hours, and twenty-five miles since 
midnight. After a brief rest and a hasty meal, they were 
launched on the enemy's guns and battalions. The engage¬ 
ment was the severest, in which the Company's troops had ever 
been engaged, not excepting that of Asaye. Sindia’s sepoys 
fought as natives had never fought before* They defended 
their position to the last extremity , contesting every point inch 
by inch, and refusing to give way while a single gun remained 
in their possession. But they were at length overpowered, and. 
lost their ammunition and camp equipage, together with 71 
pieces of cannon. It was even reported that one-half their 
number was left on the held, killed or wounded. On the 
British side the casualties amounted to 824, one-fourth of 
which belonged to the 76th Highlanders, who bore the brunt 
of the action. The General himself conducted every operation 
throughout the day, with more credit to his personal gallantry 
than to his military talent. Though a dashing c >ldier, and 
adored by his men, be was only a second-rate general; but 
the flagrant defects of his arrangements were covered, as has 
frequently been the case in India, by the undaunted \ alour of 
his men, at the sacrifice of their own lives. The battle of 
Laswaree served to exhibit the high state of efficiency to which 
the French generals in the Mahratta service had brought their 
native troops. It does not appear that there was a single 
European officer with them during the engagement, yet so 
complete had been their training, that when left to themselves 
they exhibited a degree of skill and intrepidity which stag¬ 
gered General Lake himself, and constrained him to remark 
that if they had been led by theft French officers the result of 
the day would have been exceedingly doubtful. 
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Treaty of Sh-vo ^is defeat completed the humiliation of Sindia. 
Anj^ngaom, In the course of twelve weeks the French batta- 
1M-. 4, isoj. jiens, the bulwark of his power, had been anni¬ 
hilated, and all his territories in the Deccan, in Guzerat, and in 
Hindostan, the rich patrimony bequeathed to him by his 
uncle, had been wrested from him. Seeing no alternative 
between the entire annihilation of his power and submission to 
the severe terms dictated by Lord Wellesley, he yielded to 
necessity, and within a fortnight after the raja of Nag-pore had 
made his peace with the British Government, signed the treaty 
of Birjee Anjengaom. It was negotiated on the ono part by 
General Wellesley, on the other by Witiul Punt, Sindia’s chief 
minister, who, though advanced in years, was still considered 
the first native diplomatist of the age, and was designated by 
General Wellesley the Talleyrand of the east. By this treaty 
Sindia ceded all his territories in Hindustan, lying in the 
Dooab between the Ganges and the Jumna, as well as those 
north of the Rajpoot principalities of Jeypore and Joudkporo; 
the fortress and territory of Ahmed nugur in the Deccan, and 
Broach with its dependencies in Guzerat. He relinquished 
all claims on the Pesbwa, the N izam, the Q uick war, and the 
British Government, and agreed to recognize the independence 
of the rajas and feudatories in Hindostan with whom treaties 
had been concluded by General Lake, and a list of whom was 
tobo delivered to him when the treaty was ratified by the 
Governor-General, Two districts to the north of the pre¬ 
scribed limits were, however, restored to him, and pensions 
granted to some of his officers and the members of his own 
family. 

Distribution of engagement made with the Nizam at the 

thy cor mitered commencement of hostilities stated that be should 
tenitoiy, isos. vS | kare equally with the Company the conquests 
made by their joint efforts, if ho honourably fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions of vho alliance. That aged prince, the sou of the re¬ 
nowned Nizam-ool-moolk,who had been decorated with honours 
by Aurmigzebe more than a century before, was at the time 
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OThis deathbed, and expired four days after the war began- 
Mis sou, Seconder Jah, was placed on the musrud l>y the 
decision of Lord Wellesley. But though the Hyderabad forces 
were sent to co-operate with Colonel Stephenson, the stipula¬ 
tions of the treaty were scandalously violated by the Nizams 
civil and military officers, whose sympathies were entirely with 
the confederates. Every obstacle was thrown in the way fit 
military operations. The provision of grain tor the army was 
purposely neglected, and permission was refused to purchase, it 
in the Nizam’s dominions. The officers and men wounded at 
Assy* were denied an asylum, in the fort of Dowlutabad, and 
one of the Hyderabad commanders had the audacity to fir© on 
the British troops from the guns of his fort. The Nizam had 
thus forfeited all claim to share in the spoils of war, but Lord 

Wellesley generously bestowed on him the rich, province o 

Bonn-‘ lying to the west of the Wurda. The fortress am* the 
district of the Ahmednugur, acquired from Sindia, were trans¬ 
ferred to the Peshwa, notwithstanding the perfidy of his conduct. 
The province of Cuttack, the conquests in Guzerat, and the 
valuable districts in Hindostan were incorporated with the 
Company’s dominions. Those last, together with the province 
ceded by the Nabob Vizier, were formed into the separate go¬ 
vernment of the north-west provinces, and now constitute too 
Agra Presidency. The territory which Lord Wellesley had 
annexed two years before to the Madras Presidency, anti that 
which he now added to Bengal, was estimated at the annual 
value of six crores of rupees,—an amusing comment on the 
Parliamentary denunciation of territorial aggrandisement. 

Having thus reduced the power of the Mahrattas, 
SS&to the Lord Wellesley was anxious to prevent the revival 
north, iao3. 0 f th e ir influence in Hindostan by establishing a 
barrier between their possessions and those of the Company. 
With this view, General Lake concluded treaties of alliance 
and mutual defence with the Jaut prince of Bhurtpore, and 
with the Rajpoot princes of Jeypore, Joudhpore, Machery, 
and Boondee, who were thereby absolved from all allegianceto 
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the Mahratta powers.. Sindia had entrusted the fortress of 
Gwalior and some of his districts in that quarter to Ambajee 
Inglia, who, after the battle of Laswaree, in which he took an 
active part, offered to desert Ms master, and transfer the fort 
and half the territory to the British Government, on condition 
of being acknowledged the independent ruler of the remainder, 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up and signed, to which, how¬ 
ever, ho did not long adhere. His commandant refused to sur¬ 
render Gwalior, which was besieged and captured by an Eng¬ 
lish force. Ambajee returned soon after to Sindia’s court, and 
was restored to favour. The rana of Gohud, whose dominions 
Sindia had appropriated to himself twenty years before, was 
reputed to possess great influence among the Jauts, and Lord 
Wellesley resolved to grant him the territory of which he had 
been dispossessed, together with the fort of Gwalior, on his 
engaging to subsidize three English battalions. The compli¬ 
cations which arose out of this anomalous transaction we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. By the treaty of Bassein, 
the Peshwa had assigned for the maintenance of the subsidiary 
force districts in the Deccan yielding twenty-six lacs of rupees, 
but this arrangement was found inconvenient to both parties, 
and, upon the advice of General Wellesley, he was permitted 
to exchange them for territories in Bundelkund of the value of 
thirty-six lacs a-year; but as his authority in that province 
was merely nominal, the transaction was more advantageous 
to 'him than to the British Government, upon whom it entailed 
a long and harassing conflict. Lord Wellesley 'was, moreover, 
bent on establishing a subsidiary treaty with Sindia, and Major 
Malcolm was engaged for many months in a tedious negotia¬ 
tion, which, though eventually successful, produced no result, 
inasmuch as the quota of troops, 6,000 in number, was not to 
he stationed within his dominions, and their support was to be 
derived from the territories which he had already ceded uncon¬ 
ditionally to the Company. 

The Quick-war, It only remains to notice the progress of events 
in Guzerat, the greater portion of which was in- 
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eluded in the dominions of the Guickwar. It has already been 
told how the Mogul authority in this province ceased m 1755, 
when the capital Ahraedabad was captured by Damajeo 
Guickwar. He died in 1768, and was succeeded after a long 
series of intrigues, by his son, Futteh Sing* On his death, 
in 1792, his brother mounted the throne, and died in 1800, 
leaving eleven children, and the country was immediately 
distracted by their struggles for the supreme power. Ammd 
Rao, the eldest, though imbecile, was acknowledged as the 
legitimate successor to the musmid, and, having taken an. able 
minister into his counsels, applied to the Bombay government 
for aid against his brothers and rivals, and offered to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance. This occurred at the time when Lord 
Wellesley was intent on extending these political arrange¬ 
ments throughout India, as the most effectual mode of estab¬ 
lishing British supremacy, and the offer was cordially accepted. 
The subsidized force consisted of five battailous, and districts 
yielding between eleven and twelve lacs of rupees a-year 
were assigned for their support. The appearance of a British 
army in the field extinguished all opposition, the authority of 
Anund Rao was fully acknowledged, and Major Walker was 
appointed Resident at the court, which was now transferred to 
the new capital, Baroda. But the treasury was insolvent, and 
the finances were in i state of apparently hopeless confusion. 
The revenues amounted to fifty lacs of rupees a-year, and the 
expenditure to eighty-two. The deficiency had been made up, 
year after year, according to the fatal practice of native princes, 
by loans at extravagant interest, and mortgages and assign¬ 
ments, which devoured the resources of the state, and 
threatened the dissolution of all government. Major Walker 
was one of those great men to whom the Company has been 
indebted for the extension and the popularity of their rule. He 
had acquired the confidence of the natives of Guzerat even to 
a greater degree than that of his own Government, and with 
the universal consent of nobles and people, assumed the entire 
control of the administration. It was necessary in the first 
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instance to relievo the csotintry from the native army, ■which 
ceased to he necessary after the establishment of the sub¬ 
sidiary force, bu t it could not be disbanded with out the pay meat 
of arrears, which amounted to forty-one lacs of rupees. Major 
Walker prevailed, on the Qo vernov-Goueral to advance th© 
sum of twenty lacs, and by the extraordinary influence lie had 
acquired among’ the native bankers, obtained a loan of the 
remainder from them, though not without a British guarantee. 
The troops were at length paid up in full, and the country was 
fieed from th© insolence of those Arab mercenaries. The mari¬ 
time district of ICnttiwar took advantage of the dissensions 
of the time to refuse the payment of the tribute due to the 
parent state, but Major Walker marched into the country and 
constrained the insurgents to enter into an engagement for the 
payment of nine lacs of tribute a-year. His expedition into 
that province was rendered ever memorable by the moral results 
Abolition of in- winch ft produced. The custom of infanticide 
fantkick‘,i80L was universally prevalent among its Rajpoot in¬ 
habitants, who preferred the death of their daughters to the 
disgrace of an inferior alliance. By the influence of his official 
position, but more particularly by the weight of his personal 
character, Major Walker was enabled to obtain from all the 
principal chiefs a pledge, both on their own part and that of 
their fratern ities, to abstain from the practice, to e xpel from the 
community all who were found guilty of it, and to submit to 
any penalty lie might think fit to impose. The success of these 
efforts in the cause of humanity has shed a brighter lustra on 
his memory than all his political achievements, groat as they 
were, It was through his exertions that peace and tranquillity 
were restored to the country, and the government of the 
Quick war consolidated. The connection of the state with the 
British Government was closely cemented, and the resources 
of another Mahratta prince were detached from the Mahratta 
cause, and placed under the control of the Company. 

The transcendent genius and energy of Lord. 
Wellesley had thus, in the course of five years, 
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completely remodelled the whole • policy of India, and placed 
the Company on the pinnacle of power. They had now become 
the masters of a great part of the continent, the protector 
of all the principal powers, and the acknowledged mediator in 
the disputes of all. Their sovereignty was greater, and their 
authority fixed oil a firmer and more solid basis than that of 
Akbar or Aurungzebe. The administration of Lord ellesley 
had reached its culminating point. The disasters which cloud - d 
the remaining period of his Indian career arose from the blunders 
of the Commander-in-chief, and not from any imperfection in his 
Government, though it was necessarily saddled with the obloquy 
they entailed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

LORD WLLLESLET’S ADMINISTRATION CONTINUED, 1801-5. 

Hoik&r'emove- Whtle Sindia and the raja of Nagpore were in- 
ment.s 1804. yolved in hostilities with the Company,'Holkar was 
employed in predatory expeditions in Hindostan, and on the 
conclusion of peace marched down to Muhesur, on the .ISTer- 
budda, a great emporium of commerce, and plundered it of 
wealth estimated at a crore of rupees. With this treasure he 
was enabled not btdy to satisfy his own troops for the time, 
but to take into his pay those whom Sindia and the raja had 
discharged on the peace. His army was thus augmented to 
60,000 horse and 15,000 foot, a force far exceeding his require¬ 
ments or his resources, and which could be subsisted only by 
pillage. The Gover nor-General had sedulously avoided any 
collision with him dining the five months of the war with the 
confederates ; and General Wellesley had repeatedly assured 
him that as long as he refrained from attacking the dominions 
of the Company and its allies, the government would abstain 
from all interference with him. This assurance was also coin- 
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HIS arrogant demands. 

municated to him by Lord Wellesley on the 10th February. 
Bat repose was incompatible with his plans of ambition and 
plunder. His fortune was in his saddle, and eighty thousand 
of the lawless soldiery of Central India followed his stirrup. 
By the humiliation of Sindia and Nag-pore, he was the only 
Mahrutta chief left with an unbroken army; but, heedless of 
the warning conveyed by their fate, he was impelled by his 
own reckless disposition to hazard a conflict with tho British 
Government. He desired Ameer Khan to join lrim without 
delay, “ as he had made up his mind to meet General Lake in 
tho field.’’ He sought an alliance with the brother of Zemaun 
Shah, who had seized Cabal, and on a new seal which he had 
engraved, styled himself, “ the slave of Mahomed Shah, long 
of kings.” Letters were intercepted from him to the British 
allies, exciting them to revolt. In the month of March ho de¬ 
manded of General Wellesley, then in the Deccan, the cession 
of certain districts which he said had once belonged to his 
family, adding that “if they were not restored, countries many 
hundred miles in extent should he plundered and burnt, and the 
English general should not have time to breathe, and calamities 
should fall on lacs of human beings, by a continued war, in 
which his armies would overwhelm them like waves of the 
sea.” He likewise despatched two envoys to General Lake, 
with claims of a similar character. During their communica¬ 
tions with the General some allusion happened to be made to 
the friendly disposition now manifested by Sindia, when they 
affirmed that Sindia had within a few days requested tho co¬ 
operation of their master in a war with the English, as a large 
French force had arrived on the Coromandel coast, and was 
about to come to his assistance. The envoys demanded with 
studied arrogance the restoration of the chout, as the inalienable 
right of tho Mahrattas, and the restoration of twelve of the 
finest districts in the Dooab, which they affirmed were part of 
Holkar’s family possessions. These insolent demands were 
followed up by an inroad into the territories of our ally, the raja 
of Jeypore. General Lake, in his embarrassment, wrote to 
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Xord Wellesley, “ If Holkar should break into Ilindostan, he 

will be joined by the Kohillas. I never was so plagued ns I 

0 am with this devil. We are obliged to remain in the field at 

an enormous cost. If we retire, he will come down upon Joy- 

pore, and exact a crore from the raja, and thus pay his own 

army and render it more formidable than ever. If I advance 

and leave an opening, he will give me the slip, and get into 

our territories with his horse, and burn and de- troy.” 

w Lord Wellesley felt that there could be neither 

War with . . 

Hoikar, April, peace nor prosperity while tins vast predatory 
horde continued to roam through Central India, 
and that an army of observation was more expensive than an 
army of action. On the 16th April, therefore, he directed Gene¬ 
rals Wellesley and Lake to take tho field against ITolkar, whom 
he regarded as a mere chief of freebooters. General Wellesley, 
who commanded in the south, ordered Colonel Murray to advance 
with a force of about 5,800 men from Guzerat into Maiwa, and 
take possession of Ilolkar’s capital. General Lake moved with 
his army into the Joypore territory, which Holkar was em¬ 
ployed in plundering, on which he immediately withdrew' his 
troops. Colonel Don was then sent with a large detachment 
against Rampoora, his stronghold in the north, and it fell on 
the 16th May. Holkar thus lost his footing in the country 
north of the Ghumbul, and retreated in haste and confusion 
across that river. General Wellesley's clear military percep¬ 
tions led him to urge General Lake to continue the pursuit with 
rapidity, even though there might be little hope of bringing 
Holkar to action. If, he remarked, he is pushed with vigour, 
the war will not last a fortnight; if not, God knows when it 
will be over. But, by an act of unaccountable imprudence, 
General Lake, instead of continuing the pursuit, broke up his 
oncampment, and withdrew* his army into cantonments in Rjn- 
dostan, sending Colonel Monson with a single brigade to 
follow the steps of Holkar. This was the fatal blunder of the 
campaign, and it entailed a tremendous catastrophe. Lord 
Wellesley, it is true, approved the retirement of General Lake's 
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78 COLONEL MONSON’s IMPRUDENT ADVANCE. 

army, but it must not be forgotten that he also advised him, 
either to withdraw the fore© under Colonel Morion, or to 
strengthen it with a regiment of Europeans and two or three 
of cavalry. General Lake did neither. He had detached 
Colonel Monson, who was as remarkable for professional in¬ 
competence as for personal gallantly, into the heart of Holkar’s 
territories, on the eve of the rains, with a small force, unac¬ 
companied by a single European soldier, or any cavalry except 
2.000 or 3,000 irregular horse recently raised, and utterly ineffi¬ 
cient, to encounter a force ten times its number, and commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day. As if in emulation of 
this error, Colonel Mon son made no arrangements on his march 
for supplies, and no provision for crossing the various streams 
in his rear, which cease to bo fordable after the rains commence. 

He still farther augmented the perils of his expedition by ad¬ 
vancing through the Mokunri.ru. pass, and even fifty miles 
bey ond it, for the idle object of capturing an unimportant fort, 
and thus put 200 miles between his force and its nearest 
support. 

Colon, >t On the 7th July, Colonel Monson received the 

Kooson'fl alarming intelligence that Holkar had called up all 
retreat. Judy, his battalions from the south, and was advancing 
against him with his entire force. It was likewise 
reported that the provisions in the camp were only equal to 
two days’ consumption, and his troubles reached their climax 
by the intelligence that Colonel Murray, who was advancing 
from Gruzerat to his aid, had retired with all his troops. The 
bewildered commander took council of Bappoo Sindia, the com¬ 
mandant of Sinduris contingent which accompanied the British 
force, but he was in league with Holkar, and advised Colonel 
Monson to fall back with his infantry and leave his irregular 
horse to follow. Acting upon this treacherous advice, ho 
commenced his disastrous retreat. Holkar, who. had the 
fullest intelligence of every movement in the British camp, 
immediately attacked the iiregular horse and put it to flight. 
Bappoo Sindia fled on the first appearance of his troops, and 
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after announcing the rout of the cavalry to Colonel Mona on, 
went over with all his troops to the enemy, not without his 
master’s concurrence. On the 10 th July, Colonel Monson 
reached the Moknndra pass, where he was attacked vigo¬ 
rously by the whole of Holkar ’* 1 army, but obtained a signal 
victory. The success of this conflict establishes the fact, con¬ 
firmed by every succeeding encounter, that the disasters of the 
aripy arose from no want of mettle in the troops, but from the 
incapacity of their leader, and that undor an abler commander 
this little sepoy army would have baffled all the efforts oi 
Holkar. The next morning, Colonel Monson continued his 
retreat, but on reaching Kotah, the regent, Zalira Sing, who 
had assisted him on his advance)—for which Holkar subse¬ 
quently exacted a fine of ten lacs of rupees—refused ad mis¬ 
sion to his troops on Ins retreat. His difficulties increased at 
every step; all the rivulets were swollen, and it rained so in¬ 
cessantly that the guns sunk in the mud beyond recovery, and 
were spiked and abandoned. The array was seventeen days 
reaching Rampoora, though the distance from Kotah was only 
sixty miles. There Colonel Monson was reinforced by two 
battalions of sepoys and a corps of irregular cavalry, and sup¬ 
plied with provisions, sent to his aid by General Lake, on 
hearing of the commencement of his retreat. At Rampoora 
he remained twenty-four days, during the whole ot which 
period Holkar, with all his superiority of force, never ventured 
to attack him. On the twenty-fifth day ho most unaccountably 
determined to fall back on Kooshalgur, where he expected to be 
joined by Sudasheo Bhao, one of Sindia’s generals, with six 
battalions and twenty-one guns; hut the Mahratta, seeing the 
helplessness of the commander, and the miserable plight of 
his army, not only went over to Holkar, but turned his guns 
upon the British troops. The game was now up ; and on the 
26th August, the Colonel spiked his last gun ; the enemy al¬ 
lowed him no rest; all order and all discipline was lost 5 the 
retreat became a disorderly rout, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra on the last day of August, fifty days after the 
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retreat had commenced. Colonel Monson attributed his disaster 
to the failure of Colonel Murray to join him from Ouzerat. 
Colonel Murray attributed it to Colonel Monson himself. Both 
of them, as General Wellesley observed, were apparently 
afraid of Holkar, and fled from him in different directions. 
Colonel Monson advanced without reason and he retreated 
without cause. Twenty-three years before Colonel Camac 
had, with equal indiscretion, marched from the Jumna to 
Scrooge in pursuit of Mahdajee Sindia, and found himself in 
the same predicament as Colonel Monson, in the heart of the 
enemy’s country, destitute of supplies, harassed by an active 
foe, and abandoned by native allies in the hour of need. Yet, 
by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive movement, 
suggested and carried out by Captain Bruce, he turned the 
tables on Sindia, captured his guns, ammunition, and camp, 
reduced him to extremity, and obliged him to sue for peace. 
But for the imbecility of the comynander, the same triumph 
would doubtless have crowned the valour of the band of heroes 
under Colonel Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have 
had to lament the annihilation of five battalions of infantry 
and six companies of artillery. This was the most signal 
disgrace inflicted on the British arms since the destruction of 
Colonel Baillie’s force by llyder, in 1780, and its effect on the 
prestige and influence of the Company was felt throughout 
India. The defeat was celebrated in ribald songs in every 
bazaar, and one couplet, describing the utter confusion of the 
rout has survived the lapse of more than half a century, 
“ Placing the houda of the elephant on the horse, and tlio 
saddle of the horse on the elephant, did Colonel Monson fly 
away in haste.” The raja of Bhurtpore, who had never been 
very steady in his fidelity, lost no time after this event in 
opening negotiations with Holkar. 

n^kar besieges Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to 

nciu, 1804. Muttra with an army, estimated at 90,000 men. 
The British detachment stationed there retired upon Agra, and 
General Lake, with his accustomed energy, established hia 
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head-quarters at that station, and lost no time in summoning 
the various corps from their cantonments to repel this new and 
unexpected eruption* Meanwhile, Ilolkar planned the daring 
project of seizing the ci ty of Delhi, and obtaining possession 
of the person of the emperor. Leaving the greater portion of 
his cavalry to engage the attention of General Lake, he started 
iu great secrecy, with his infantry and guns, and suddenly 
appeared before the gates of the city on the 7th October. It 
was ten miles in circumference, defended only by dilapidated 
walls and ruined ramparts, and filled with a mixed population, 
not as yet accustomed to British rule. The garrison was so 
small as not to admit of reliefs, and provisions and sweetmeats 
were therefore served to them on the battlements, but the 
British Resident, Colonel Ochterlony, animated by the spirit of 
Clive, and nobly seconded by the commandant, Colonel Burn, 
defended the city for nine days, against the utmost efforts of 
the enemy, 20,000 strong, with 100 pieces of cannon. At 
length Ilolkar, despairing of success, drew off his army, and 
sending back his infantry and guns into the territory of his 
new ally, the raja of Bhurtpore, set ont with his cavalry to lay 
waste the British territories in the Dooab, in the ancient style 
of Mahratta marauding. General Lake also divided his force ; 
the main body was left under General Fraser to watch Holkar’s 
battalions of infantry, while he placed himself at the head of 
six regiments of cavalry, European and Native, and his mounted 
artillery, and started in pursuit of him. In this expedition 
Ilolkar contrived invariably to keep twenty or thirty miles 
a-head, ravaging and burning the defenceless villages as he 
swept along. After a very harassing march of three hundred 
and fifty miles in fourteen days, the General tv as 
Gen, Lake, so fortunate as to come up with his encanip- 

lm * meat at Futtygur, on the 1.7th November, having 

marched no less than fifty-six miles in the preceding twenty- 
four hours. Ilolkar had been led to believe from the report of 
his spies, that the British cavalry was a day’s march behind him, 
and had retired to rest. The horses were at picket, and the men 
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lay asleep by their side, wrapped in their blankets, when 
several rounds of grape gave thorn the first; intimation of the 
arrival of their pursuers, Holkar mounted his horse and 
galloped off with the few troopers around him, leaving the 
rest of his troops to shift for themselves, and they were either 
cut up or dispersed in all directions. lie hastened back to 
rejoin his infantry, but found on re-crossing the Jumna, that 
Battle of i>e,, % they had been subject during bis absence to an 
latbttov. 1804. irreparable defeat. Four days before the action at 
Fuiiygnr, General Fraser had encountered Holkar’* army, con¬ 
sisting of fourteen battalions of infantry, a large body of horse, 
and a hundred tod sixty guns, in the vicinity of Deeg. The 
English force did not exceed 6,000, but contained in its ranks 
the 76th Highlanders, the foremost in the path of honour and 
danger, and they again bore the brunt of the battle. The 
ene my was completely routed, and left eighty-seven pieces of 
cannon on the field. But the victory was dearly purchased by 
the loss of 648 killed and wounded, and more especially of 
the noble general, who died three days after of his wounds. 
On his removal from the field during the action, the command 
devolved on Colonel Monson, who maintained the conflict with 
the utmost gallantry, and had the satisfaction of recover¬ 
ing fourteen of the guns he had lost in Iris retreat. During the 
engagement a destructive fire was opened on the British troops 
from the fort of Deeg, which belonged to the raja of Bhurt- 
pore. A battering train was immediately ordered up from 
Agra, and the fortress was captured on the 2 3rd December. 
s«w' fmuirt- Tbe fortunes of Holkar were now at the lowest 
pore, 1805. e bb. He had lost all his forts in the Deccan. 
General Jones, who, under the advice of General Wellesley, 
had been appointed in the room of the incompetent Colonel 
Murray to the Ouserat command, had taken all his fortresses 
in Malwa, and marched up through the heart of the Mahratta 
dominions, unmolested, and joined General Lake’s efunp. The 
vast army with which Tlolkar had proudly crossed the Jumna 
four months before, had dwindled away under repeated reverses. 
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and the entire destruction of his power appeared inevitable* 
when every advantage which had been gained in the campaign 
was thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Lake to 
invest Bhiirtpore. It was a town and fortress eight miles in cir¬ 
cumference, surrounded by the invulnerable bulwark of a lofty 
mud wall of great thickness, and protected by numerous 
bastions, and a deep ditch, filled with water. It was garrisoned 
by about 8,000 of the raja’s troops, and the remnant of 
HotkaFs infantry. General Lake refused to listen to any 
argument, and without a sufficient siege train, without an 
engineer officer of any experience, without even a recon¬ 
naissance, resolved, with breathless impetuosity, at once to 
besiege the town. This memorable siege commenced on the 4th 
January, 1805, and the army did not break up before the 21st 
April. Four unsuccessful attacks were made which entailed 
the unprecedented loss of 3,200 men in killed and wounded, 
of whom 103 were officers. The raja was joined at his own 
request during the siege by Ameer Khan, but the exorbitant 
demands of that chief speedily dissolved the union, on which 
he proceeded with his predatory horse into his native province 
of Bohilcund, in the hope of raising it against the English. 
General Smith was detached in pursuit of him, and after per¬ 
forming the extraordinary march of seven hundred miles in 
forty-three days, overtook him at the foot of the Himalaya, 
and chased him back across the Jumna. Though the siege of 
Bhurtpore had not been successful, the raja severely felt the 
loss of all his territorial revenues, and the exactions of Ilolkar, 
and became anxious to bring the war to a dose. He therefore 
sent a vakeel to General Lake, ostensibly to congratulate him 
on his advance to the peerage, of which intelligence hud just 
been received, but, in reality, to open negotiations; and a 
treaty was speedily concluded on condition that he 

Treaty vrith \ i ,, 

linurtpore. should pay twenty lacs of rupees towards the 
April, 1805. expenses of the war, in four instalments. But the 
submission of the raja, under such circumstances, could not 
repair the loss of reputation which the British Government 
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sustained by the notorious failure of the siege. Nothing had 
filled the princes of India with' greater dismay than the easy 
and rapid reduction of their strongest fortresses in positions 
which appeared to be absolutely impregnable. But in the 
present case, a British army, under the Commander-in-chief 
in person, had been foiled for several months in every attempt 
to capture a mud fort, situated in a plain, and the Native 
chiefs began to (latter themselves that our skill and our prowess 
were on the wane. The remembrance of our disgrace was per¬ 
petuated even in remote districts by rude delineations on the 
walls of British soldiers hurled from the battlements of Bhurt- 
pore, nor was the impression created by this failure completely 
removed till the capture of the fort by Lord Comberinere, 
twenty-one years afterwards. 

Attitude of Sin* This accommodation w ith Blmrtpore was has- 
aia; Gohud, and tuned by the menacing attitude of Siudia, to 
(xwaiior, 1805. ^ose proceedings we now return. By the treaty 
of Sirjee Angengaom, he had engaged in general terms to 
relinquish all claim on the rajas and feudatories in the north, 
with whom the Governor-General had concluded defensive 
alliances. When the list of these chiefs was for the first time 
presented to him. in April, 1804, with the ratified treaty, ho 
was mortified to find the name of the rana of Gohud, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, included in it, and ho urged the most 
vehement objection to these alienations. Gwalior, on which he 
set a high value, was, he said, the personal gift of the emperor 
to hiip; and his servant, Ambajce Inglia, to whom it had been 
entrusted, had no right whatever to dispose of it, when he 
treacherously joined the English. As to the rana of Gohud, 
he scouted the idea of acknowledging the existence of such a 
being*, whose power he had extinguished, and whose terri¬ 
tories lie had annexed to his own twenty years before. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that General Lake in the 
north and General Wellesley in the south should have been 
making arrangements and alliances affecting the interest 
of Sindia, in total ignorance of the proceedings of each other. 
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General Wellesley negotiated the treaty with Sindia 
he was not aware that Lord Wellesley had determined to re¬ 
establish the principality of Gohud, and to make the raua 
independent. Sindia deprecated the revival of these ancient 
and extinct claims, and justly observed that “ it, .could not 
fail to weaken the fundamental rights of actual possession, as 
the greater portion of the Company’s territories as well as lus 
own had no other foundation.” General Wellesley aftirmed 
that Sindia had agreed to the treaty in the fullest confidence 
that Gwalior was to remain with him, and that, for his part., 

“ he would sacrifice it and every other frontier town ten times 
over to preserve our credit for scrupulous good faith, and that 
the advantages and honour we had gained in the last war 
and peace must not be frittered away in arguments drawn 
from the overstrained principles of the law of nations, which 
was not understood in'India.” Major Malcolm,.the envoy at 
the court of Sindia, entertained the same views, and anxiously 
laboured for the restoration of these possessions to Sindia. 
Lord Wellesley resented this opposition t,o his wishes, and 
when the Major pleaded, in extenuation of his conduct, that 
his solo object was to promote the public interests, remarked, 
“ Major Malcolm’s business is to obey my orders and enforce 
my instructions ; I will look after the public interests.” The 
Governor-General was all the more pertinacious on this occa¬ 
sion from being entirely in the wrong, and bis conduct cannot 
ho more accurately described than by the expressive Indian 
word, zii. Sindia was obliged to yield to bis imperious de¬ 
mand, and submit to the alienation of Gohud and Gwalior, but 
it continued to rankle m his bosom. 

Hominy of Tho disastrous retreat of Colonel Monson pro- 
SiadtelmM- duced a profound sensation throughout Hindo- 
stan; it created an impression that fortune was at length 
deserting the standard of the Company, and it strengthened the 
hope that the Mahrattas might yet regain their former ascen¬ 
dency. Wittul Punt, Sindia’s .great, minister, died in October, 
1804, and was succeeded by Sirjeo Kao Ghatkay, the invete- 
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enemy of the British power. Under his sinister advice, 
Sindia addressed a defiant letter to the Governor-General, im¬ 
pugning the good faith of the British Government in numerous 
instances. r J he letter, instead of being sent direct, was trans¬ 
mitted to his vakeel at Benares, who journeyed with it by 
slow, stages to Calcutta, watching the progress of events, 
and it would never have been delivered at all 5r.it for our dis¬ 
comfiture before Bhurtpore. It reached the Governor-General 
four months after it was penned. Meanwhile, a secret alliance 
was formed against the Company, which included Sindia and 
Golkar. Ameer Khan, and the raja of Bhmtpore; and Sindia, 
emboldened by our reverses, ventured to attack the territories 
oj our allies, and to invade Sagnr. At the "beginning of 1805, 
the encampment of Mr. Richard Jenkins, the British represen¬ 
tative at his court, was assailed and plundered at the instiga¬ 
tion of Sirjee Kao, in the hope of irretrievably compromising 
hi« master with the British Government. Sindia likewise put 
Ivis army in motion, and announced his intention to march to 
Bhurtpore, and negotiate a peace between the raja and the 
Company, an insult which the Governor-General could not but 
feel acutely. But both he and General Wellesley were equally 
anxious to avoid a rupture with Sindia at this critical juncture. 
The army before Bhurtpore was disheartened by repeated 
failures j the British frontier, for several hundred miles, from 
Calpee to Midnapore was defenceless, and a combined attack 
ot the allies might have been followed by disastrous results. 
Sindia continued to advance with 40,000 men, including Pin- 
danees, and encamped eighteen miles beyond Snbulguv, where 
he was joined by Ambajee Inglia. The Resident remonstrated 
against his crossing the Chumbnl, as it would in all pro¬ 
bability lead to a war, and urged him to return to his own 
capital. Sindia made the most amicable professions, but as¬ 
sured him that the embarrassment of his finances was so great 
as to prevent Iris retracing his steps; but if some arrangement 
could be made for relieving his pressing necessities, he would 
act in accordance with the Governor* General's desire. General 
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Wellesley, who was satisfied of the truth of this assertion, and 
who believed that Sindia was really impoverished, advised his 
brother to grant him some pecuniary aid, and he immediately 
made a retrograde movement of a few miles. 

Progress of the Kv# days after this retirement, Sirjee Rao, ap- 
■ettiemcni with parently without Sindin’s concurrence, marched up 
omdia, 1805 . ^ Bhurtpore with a part of his master’s cavalry , 

and all hie Pindarees ; but before his arrival the treaty with 
Lord Lake had been completed, though without the knowledge 
of the Mahrattas, and the raja refused to meet him. After 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, a division of 
British troops attacked Holkar, who had been honoring abou t 
the fort during the siege, and completely defeated him, leaving 
under his standard only 8,000 or 4,000 exhausted cavalry. Sirjee 
Rao returned with Holkar to Sindia’s encampment at Subulgur, 
where all the confederates, except the raja of Bhurtpore, were 
now assembled. Holkar and Ameer Khan soon intimated to 
Sindia that it would be impossible to keep their forces together 
without funds, and that all their projects against the Company 
must therefore be abandoned. He replied that his treasury 
was empty, and that although he had jewels enough, no 
money could be raised on them, but his general, Ambajee, was 
possessed of boundless wealth, yet would not part with a 
rupee. Ambajee had been Sindiahs lieutenant in Rajpootana and 
Hindustan for many years, and had amassed two crores of 
rupees, which he had deposited for safety in Kotah. With the 
full concurrence of Sindia, he was seized and confined, and 
Ameer Khan subje cted him to the most exquisite tortures, till 
he consented to part with fifty-five lacs from his hoards, of 
which Sindia appropriated one-half to his own use. As Sindia 
and his confederates continued to encamp at Subulgur, General 
Lake moved down upon them as soon as the Bhurtpore treaty 
was signed, and the whole body retreated in haste and cousterna- 
lion towards Kotah. At the beginning of June the atrocities 
of Sirjee Rao constrained Sindia to displace him, and Ambajee 
was raised to the post of minister. With a lively recollection 
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of the injuries he had received from Holkar, he endeavoured 
to sow dissension between him and Sindia, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking up the alliance, which paved the way for an 
amicable adjustment of all differences with the British Govern¬ 
ment. Soon after, Lord Lake addressed a letter to Sin-ha, 
stating that if the Resident, who was still detained by him, 
though treated with great respect, was not dismissed within ten 
days, the relations subsist ing between the two states would be 
no longer considered binding. The day before the expiration 
of this period, one of Sindia’s principal ministers waited on the 
Resident, and entreated him to waive the demand for his dis¬ 
mission, “ because it would give an appearance of enmity to 
the relations of the two states.” Sindia had nothing to gam 
but everything to risk by a war, and he was sincerely desirous 
of establishing a good understanding with the Company, tie 
had not forgotten how, in August, 1803, the departure of 
Colonel Collins from his cmlip had been the signal of hostilities, 
and he feared lest the retirement of Mr. Jenkins should pro¬ 
duce the same disastrous result. On his part, Lord Wellesley 
was equally desirous of peace. He had made up Ins mind to 
restore Qohud and Gwalior, as a matter of policy, and was 
ready to discuss any other concessions which might enable 
him to place the army on a peace establishment and reduce the 
burdens of the state. Another month or two would have 
brought about an amicable adjustment of all dif- 
KSSfo. ferences, and placed the tranquillity of India upon 
mimatratjon, ft 8oKd basis. But on the 80th July, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis landed in Calcutta, and assumed charge of 
the Government and Lord Wellesley’s whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

Bernard on The administration of Lord Wellesley is the 
Lord Weilea- mo st memorable in the annals of British India. 
muoih'iBOfi! 9 He found the empire beset with the most immi¬ 
nent perils in every quarter, and he bequeathed it to his 
successor in a state of complete security. He found a feeling 
of contempt for our power gradually increasing at every couit, 
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and threatening its existence, and he set himself with un¬ 
exampled energy to restore oar prestige. In rapid succession 
he annihilated the French force at Hyderabad, and converted 
all the resources of the Nizam to the use of the Company. 
He extinguished the Mysore power and became master of the 
Deccan. He extirpated the French battalions of Sindia, and 
turned his possessions in Hindostan into a British province. 
He paralysed the power of the great Mahratta princes so 
effectually that, notwithstanding the timid and retrograde policy 
of the next twelve years, they were never able to recover it. 
He remodelled the map of India and introduced greater and 
more important changes in all its political relations than had 
been effected by any single prince, Hindoo or Mahomedan. 
He doubled the territories and the resources of the Company. 
He had a peculiar genius for creating and consolidating an 
empire. He was the Akbar of the Company's dynasty. His 
individual character was impressed on every branch of the 
administration, and his inspiration animated every member oi 
the service in every department, and in every province. To 
those around him, who were under his immediate influence, he 
was the object of u hero worship,” and the designation usually 
applied to him was “ the glorious little man.” But his atten¬ 
tion was chiefly directed to those great measures of state 
which were required to secure and strengthen the Government. 
The time had not arrived when the moral and intellectual im¬ 
provement of the people was considered within the province 
of the ruler. Lord Wellesley made no effort to promote the 
education of the natives, and the erroneous policy initiated by 
Lord Cornwallis of excluding them from all share in any 
branch of the Government, and working it exclusively by 
European agency, was approved and perpetuated. But he 
constrained the civilians to acquire the language of the 
people they were appointed to govern, which the Court of 
Directors had neglected for thirty-five years ; and to his 
administration belongs the distinguished honour of having, 
under the influence of Mr. Edny and Dr. Carey, passed 



the humane regulation prohibiting the sacrifice of children at 
Sagnr. 
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Lord Wellesley’s great predecessor, Warren 


and^Ica^T Hastings, was the first ruler who contemplated the 
necessity imposed by our position of extending 


British influence over every court, and making the 


Company the leading power in India. For the attempt to carry 
out this great conception, he was subjected to an impeachment 
and reduced, to poverty. Twelve years after he had left India, 
Lord Wellesley felt the pressure of the same necessity, and 
resolved to pursue the same object, not by the simple exertion 
of influence, but by tho exercise of authority. He was 
anxious to extinguish those internecine contests among the 
princes of India which for more than a century had turned 
its fairest provinces into a desert, encouraged a predatory and 
military spirit among the inhabitants, and formed an inex¬ 
haustible source for the supply of military adventurers, pre¬ 
pared to join the standard of any turbulent chieftain, for the 
purposes of ambition, plunder, and rebellion. He felt, as 
General Wellesley described it, that “no permanent system 
of policy could be adopted to preserve the weak against the 
strong, and to keep the princes for any length of time in their 
relative situations, and the whole body in peace, without the 
establishment of one power, which by the superiority of its 
strength, and its military system and resources, should obtain a 
preponderating influence for the protection of all/’ The Com¬ 
pany was to be this preponderant power, but the Company 
was still a commercial body, and had an instinctive dread of 
all military operations which interrupted its investments and 
disturbed its balance-sheet. In the conflict between tho 
merchant and the sovereign in Leadenhalhstreet, the influence 
and interest of the merchant prevailed, although Lord Wellesley 
maintained that “as long as the Company represented the 
sovereign executive authority in this vast empire, its duties of 
sovereignty must be paramount to mercantile: interests.” This 
irreconcileable difference of views created a strong feeling of 
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antipathy towards him at the India House, which, though 
mitigated for a time by the influence of Lord Gastlereagb, 
broke out at length with irrepressible violence. His policy 
was denounced, his measures were thwarted, and his govern¬ 
ment was humiliated and weakened. For a time he manifested, 
as he said, “ an invariable respect even for the errors of every 
branch of their authority,” but this respect was at length 
extinguished by the virulence of their opposition, and in a 
moment of exasperation, he designated them the “ cheese¬ 
mongers of Leadenhall-street,” an expression never forgiven.. 
The India House accused him of “ illegal appointments,” of 
“evasions of the law,” of “contempt of Parliament,” and 
above all, of “a disdain of constituted authority,” meaning 
the Court of Directors. He charged them with “vindictive 
profligacy,” and “ ignominious tyranny ” and in writing, to a 
ministerial friend said that “no additional outrage, injury, or 
insult which could issue from the most loathsome den in 
the India House would accelerate his departure from India, 
while the public interests seemed to require the aid of his 
services.” 

The impartiality of history requires that great 
effect of alarm allowance should be made for the feelings of the 
House Court of Directors and the Court of Proprietors. 

Parliament had thought fit to interdict all increase 
of territory, and even to forbid all alliances with the native 
princes, and the Directors fondly believed that under the 
shadow of this wise and prudent injunction, as they deemed 
it, they would be enabled to continue at peace with the native 
powers, and to pursue their mercantile enterprises, which 
they prized above ail things, without interruption. But the 
present Governor-General, in utter defiance of the authority of 
Parliament, had been engaged in wars from Cape Comorin to 
the Sutlege, had broken the power of prince after prince, 
completed a gigantic revolution, and seated the Company on 
the throne of the Great Mogul, and invested it with the 
responsibility of governing one half and controlling the other 



half of India. It was impossible that a body constituted like 
the Bast India Company should not take alarm at the audacity 
of his aspirations, and the vastne«s of Ids schemes, and for bode 
the certain loss of the country, through the resentment excited 
against British ambition in every province. Even Lord 
Wellesley’s friend, Lord Castloreagb, questioned whether an 
empire founded on so broad a basis could be fed with its due 
proportion of British troops from England, He feared that 
the frame of the government had become too complicated and 
unwieldly for any other hands than diose of Lord Wellesley, 
and, like the Directors, regarded with a, feeling of consterna¬ 
tion the vast extent of our dominions in India, and the 
ruinous consequences which seemed to be the inevitable 
result of it. The announcement of the war with Holkar filled 
up the measure of Lord Wellesley’s delinquencies, and of the 
terror of the public authorities in England. Even before the 
news of Colonel Monson’s retreat arrived, Mr. Charles Grant, 
the Corypheus of the Court of Directors, declared that he had 
“not only wantonly but criminally involved the Government in 
all the difficulties of another war with an able and powerful 
chieftain.” Lord Castlerengh thought there could be no 
safety but in bringing back things to the state the Legislature 
had prescribed in 1793, in other words, in putting the clock 
back a dozen years. Sir George Barlow had been nominated 
provisional Governor-General at the special recommendation 
of Lord Wellesley, but at such a crisis it was deemed unsafe 
to entrust the destinies of the empire to one of his disciples. 
Lord Cornwallis was known to disapprove of Lord Wellesley’s 
system of policy, and he was entreated to proceed to India 
and deliver the Company from its fatal effects, as he had been 
^ent out twenty years before to rescue the British interests in 
India from the mischievous consequences of Hastings’s plans. 
But before entering on his proceedings it is necessary to 
wind up the history of Lord Wellesley’s career by a brief 
notice of the treatment he experienced on hid return to 
England. 


PAULI. PROSECUTES LOKI> WELLESLEY. H3 

4 The mode in which the great services of Lord 
Clive ai:id Warren Hastings had been requited Jn 
.England forbade tho hope that the brilliant admi¬ 
nistration of Lord Welle stay would escape the homage of 
censure, A Mr, Pauli, who, on the testimony of General 
Wellesley, was originally a tailor, had gone out as an adven¬ 
turer to India, and taken an investment of goods to Lucknow, 
where he was so fortunate as to obtain the countenance of the 
Nabob Tidier, and amassed a large fortune. On his return to 
India, after a short visit to England, the Nabob refused to 
admit him into the city, and it was only through the interces¬ 
sion of Lord Wellesley that tho interdict was removed. 
Mr. Pauli expressed unbounded gratitude to his benefactor, 
and professed the highest respect for his character. This feel¬ 
ing was not, ho wever, of long duration. On his final return to 
England., in 1805, he bought a seat in Parliament, and on tho 
22nd May, 1806, brought forward “ articles of charge of high 
crimes and misdemeanours committed by the Marquis of Wellesr 
ley in his transactions with respect to the Nabob of Oude.” In 
the course of hiss speech he assured the House that, from the 
accursed day when Lord Wellesley set foot in India till the 
day of his departure, lie had exhibited a constant scene of rapa¬ 
city, oppression, cruelty, and fraud, which goaded the whole 
country into a state of revolt.” Mr. Pauli then moved for 
papers relative to the transactions in Oude, in Furruckabad, 
and in Surat. The members of the Court of Directors who had 
seats in the House, while they disapproved of many of Lord 
Wellesley’s measures, refused their support to so preposterous 
a charge; and Mr. Fox, then prime minister, declared that, 
since the trial of Mr. Hastings, he had shrunk from all Indian 
impeachments. The House, however, did not see fit to resist 
the production of evidence; but, after it had been taken on tho 
first charge, a dissolution terminated all proceedings. At the 
ensuing election Mr. Pauli stood for Westminster, and failed, 
and then put a period to his existence. Twenty months after, 
Lord Folkstone took up the thread of the prosecution, and 
ir. I 
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moved twelve resolutions, which charged Lord Wellesley with 
having, * * under the impulse of unjustifiable ambition and love 
“of power, formed schemes of aggrandisement and acquisition 
of territory, contravened two Acts of Parliament, violated every 
principle of good faith, equity and justice, and the sacred obli¬ 
gations of a solemn treaty* and affixed a lasting stigma and 
reproach on the British name.” The resolutions were negatived 
by 182 to 31, after which Sir John Anstrnther, who had been 
chief Justice of Calcutta, moved a resolution to the effect that 
Lord Wellesley, in the late arrangements in (hide, had been 
actuated by an ardent zeal for the public service, and it was 
carried by a triumphant majority. Two months later, Sir 
Thomas Turtou brought the Carnatic question before the House, 
and accused Lord Wellesley of atrocious delinquencies, and 
went so far as to hint that he was accessory to the death of 
the late Nabob. The resolution was indignantly rejected by 
the House, and a vote approving of Lord Wellesley’s proceed¬ 
ings was carried, with only nineteen dissentient voices. 

Far different was the conduct of the Directors 
teCLT arid Proprietors, among whom the feeling of ani- 
Proprietors, mosity towards Lord Wellesley was still unabated. 

Towards the close of his administration, the Court 
of Directors compiled a despatch, iu which all the charges which 
could be raked up were elaborately set forth. It was the con¬ 
centrated essence of the spirit of malignity which had been 
ferittenting in Leadenhall-street for several years. The Board 
of Control judiciously substituted for it a brief letter asking for 
explanations in a tone of great moderation, and to it the Court, 
of Directors Were obliged to affix their signature. The Pro¬ 
prietors, however, ordered the original despatch to be printed, 
and a motion was brought forward in their Court impugning 
Lord Wellesley's policy, and applauding the Directors for 
having “ restrained a la vish expenditure of public money, and 
opposed all schemes of conquest and extension of empire. 5> After 
a long and acrimonious debate, 928 voted the condemnation of 
Lord Wellesley, and only 195 his acquittal. But, after the 
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lapse of thirty years, when passion and prejudice had given 
way to the voice of reason, the Court of Directors availed them¬ 
selves of the publication of his dispatches* in five volumes, to 
assure him that in their judgment lie had been animated 
throughout his administration “ by an. ardent zeal to promote 
the well-being of India, and to uphold the interest and honour 
of the British empire,” and that they looked back to the eventful 
and brilliant period of his government with feelings common to 
their countrymen. They voted him a grant of £20,000, and 
ordered his statue to be pieced in the India House, as a recog¬ 
nition of the great services he had rendered to the Company. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR GEORGE 
BARLOW, 1805—7. 

i ord com Lord Cornwallis landed in Calcutta on the 80th 

soth July, 1805, and within twenty-four hours Lord 

Juij, isos. Wellesley bad the mortification to learn that the 
system of policy which he had pursued for five years with in¬ 
defatigable zeal, was to be immediately and entirely subverted. 
The incessant labours in which Lord Cornwallis had been 
engaged for thirty years in America, in India, and in Ireland, 
had exhausted his constitution, and those who had seen him 
embark in the vigour of health twelve years before, could not 
help remarking, with sorrow, that he now returned with 
the hand of death upon him. It would have been well if, 
at his advanced age, he had remained in England ; but when 
he was importuned by the Court of Directors and the Board of 
Control to proceed to India and save the empire, he considered it 
an imperative duty to obey the call, at the sacrifice of his ease 
and comfort, and, probably, of his life. He same out to India, 
therefore, pledged to the public authorities in England to over- 
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sider himself at liberty to pursue any other course, it was 
his primary object, he said, to remove the impression universally 
entertained of a systematic design to establish British cont rol 
over every power in India. He was anxious to restore the 
native Governments which had been subverted by the pro¬ 
gress of our arms, and the ascendency of our influence, to a 
condition of “vigour, efficiency, and*independent interest.” 
He was desirous of abandoning the position in upper India 
which, had been secured by Lord Wellesley’s successes, and 
to be quit of all our alliances and territories west 
of the Jranna. He lamented the almost universal 
wo®. phxenzy for victory and conquest which had, he 

said, seized even some of the heads which he thought the 
soundest, as repugnant to the interests as it was to the laws of 
their country,—yet Lord Wellesley and the public functional ies 
were equally ardent for an honourable peace. On the 1st August 
Lord Cornwallis wrote to the Court of Directors that finding 
we were Still at war with Holkar, and could hardly be said to 
be at peace with Sindia, he had determined to pfoceed to the 
upper provinces, and avail himself of the interval of the rains, 
when military operations were suspended, “to endeavour, if 
it could be effected without a sacrifice of our honour, to termi¬ 
nate by negotiation a contest in which the most brilliant suc¬ 
cess could afford no solid benefit, and which, if it continued, 
would entail pecuniary difficulties we should hardly be able to 
surmount.” He described the state of the finances as most 
deplorable, a fact which admitted of no denial. Two years of 
war had exhausted the treasury, and increased the public 
debt. Lord Lake’s army was five months in arrears. The 
large body of “ irregulars ” who had been induced to forsake the 
native princes, and to take service with the Company, and who 
had thus contributed in no small degree to our successes, were 
no longer required, and the six lacs of rupdes a-month they 
cost was felt to be a dead weight. Lord Wellesley had 
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eady made some progress in disbanding them, but Lord 
Cornwallis declared that he would rather fight them than pay 
them. They could not, however, be discharged without their 
arrears, and ho adopted a second time the expedient, the most 
unpalatable to the Company, of robbing their investments to 
supply the wants of the state. A sum of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees was, accordingly, taken out of the hold of the China 
ships at Madias, and sent on to Calcutta, “to give him the 
chance of getting rid of this force.” 

During his progress to the north-west pro- 
wamJsruUc?, vinces Lord Cornwallis defined the line of policy 
****■ he intended to pursue in a despatch to Lord Lake, 

dated on the 19th of September. He proposed to restore to 
Holkar all the dominions of the family as soon as he should 
manifest, a disposition to accede to reasonable terms of accom¬ 
modation. He was prepared to conciliate Sindia by resigning 
Goliad and Gwalior, after a suitable provision had been made 
for the rana, as well as Dholpore and two other districts, 
accounting to him likewise for the revenues which had been 
collected during their occupancy by the Company’s officers. 
If the demand for the release of the Resident was likely to 
prove any obstacle to a reconciliation, he was prepared, as a 
mere point of honour, to waive it. He was disposed to abro¬ 
gate the treaty with Jeypore, and leave Sindia at liberty to 
exact whatever contributions he chose from the raja. He 
considered the possession of the city of Delhi and Die person 
of the emperor a very unfortunate circumstance, as we 
could only secure him from the danger of being carried off by 
the maintenance of a large and expensive army. Ho pro¬ 
posed, therefore, to remove him, if practicable, to some towu 
nearer Calcutta, and to restore the old capital of India to 
Sindia, with liberty again to establish the power of the 
Mahrattas in Hindostan. Lord Wellesley had fixed the 
Chumbul a3 their future boundary ; and to guard against their 
encroachments had entered into defensive alliances with the 
princes to the north of that river. Lord Cornwallis resolved to 
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dissolve these alliances, and to compensate the princes for 
the loss' of our protection by distributing among* them the 
lands we had obtained to the west of the Jumna, which he 
considered a useless acquisition. He likewise addressed a 
letter to Sindia, with a sketch of the proposed arrangements, 
including a demand for the liberation of the "Resident, and 
enclosed it to Lord Lake to be forwarded to his camp. 

, Lord Lake justly dreaded the effect of maai- 

Lord Lake s *' J , 

remonstrance, testing so eager a desire for peace, and tooKupon 
1S05 ' himself the responsibility of withholding the letter 

to Sindia, more especially as the Resident had in the mean¬ 
time been unconditionally released. In his reply to the com¬ 
munication of the Governor-General he advanced the most 
cogent arguments against this new course of policy. It 
would, he argued, be highly detrimental to the interests of 
the Company to allow the influence and the armies of the 
Mahrattas to be again introduced into Hindostaa. If the 
princes to whom we had promised our protection were aban¬ 
doned, they would fall a prey to Sindia, Holkar, and Ameer 
Khan, and large bodies of irregular troops thirsting for 
plunder would be planted on the frontier of our most fertile 
and opulent districts. h T either could we withdraw our pro¬ 
tection from these princes, except on their own requisition, 
without a breach of public faith, and no offer of territory 
would induce them to relinquish this blessing, least of all, at 
a time when we were about to let loose the elements of 
anarchy and destruction in Central India. He observed that 
the Jumna, which the Governor-General proposed to make 
the boundary of the British dominions, was not a barrier of 
any importance, as, above its junction with the Chumbul, 
it was fordable in a variety of places except during’ a few 
weeks in the year, and would afford little protection from the 
incursions of an enemy. 

w . Before this letter could reach its destination 

Death of Lora , 

Cornwallis, Lord Cornwallis was in his grave. As he pro- 
oot. 6, isos. cee(ied u p the river Ms strength rapidly declined, 
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and in the last month of his existence he lay in a state of 
weakness approaching insensibility during 1 the day, but rallied 
towards the evening, when he listened to the despatches and 
dictated replies. It was in this state of mental and physical 
debility that the memorable despatch of the 19th September, 
ordering a sudden revolution of policy in the Government, of a 
great empire, was composed ancl signed. It may reasonably 
be doubted whether Lord Cornwallis was in a condition to 
comprehend the scope and consequences of the measures to 
which he gave the stamp of his authority. A week after, he 
was unconscious of what was passing around him. Ho was 
landed at Ghazeepore, where he expired on the 5th October. 
His merits as a Governor-General have, doubtless, been over¬ 
rated, but it would be difficult to name a public character who 
more richly earned the esteem and confidence of society hy 
his sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly character* 
and the spirit of justice and moderation which regulated all his 
actions. If he had been in the full vigour of his faculties, and 
had enjoyed an opportunity of intercourse with Lord Lake, 
he would have been able to form an estimate of the change 
which had taken place since he left the Government, and would 
have perceived the impossibility of steering the vessel of the 
State in 1805 by the almanack of 1793 ; and there is every 
reason to believe that lie would have modified tho measures ho 
was now imprudently urging forward, under the impulse of the 
alarm which brought him to India. As the public authorities 
in England had sent out an old man of sixty-seven to govern 
India without making any provision for the contingency of his 
death, Sir George Barlow, of whom Mr. Pitt, Mr. Diindas 

_now Lord Melville —and Lord Castlereagh, had said a few 

months before that he was altogether “ out of the question,” 
succeeded to the office of Governor- General, and proceeded to 
the upper provinces. 

Sir George Barlow was a civil servant on the 
BarilXo^er- Bengal establishment, who had lisen through the 
ml° eneruSt gradations of office by a meritorious service of 
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twenty-eight years, to a seat in Council. For many years 
he had been at the head of some of the roost important 
departments of state and had acquired a fund of know¬ 
ledge and experience superior to that of any other officer. He 
had been extolled for his official aptitude and industry by three 
successive Governor,s-General, and although, the Ministry 
in. England had wisely resolved never again to place any local 
official at the head of the Government, Lord Wellesley, with 
all his discernment, had actually obtained the reversion of the 
Governor-Generalship for him. But Sir George was simply a 
respectable, plodding', first-rate civilian, whose natural abilities ’ 
eminently qualified him for a subordinate situation, but, who 
possessed none of that patrician elevation of mind which was 
needed for the management of an empire. While he con¬ 
tinued under the influence of Lord Wellesley’s genius he cor¬ 
dially adopted and assisted in carrying out his comprehensive 
views, and became so closely identified with his polity that he 
lost the prospect of succeeding him when that policy was con¬ 
demned. This significant fact was communicated to him by his 
earliest patron, Lord Cornwallis, and it may possibly have 
exercised some influence on his opinions, and led him, on the 
arrival of that nobleman, to become the unflinching advocate 
of the new and opposite policy which was now in the as¬ 
cendant at the India House. 

On the death of Lord Cornwallis it devolved on 
policy,'Isos! George Barlow to reply to the letter of Lord 

Lake, and to notify the course which the Govern¬ 
ment, now in his hands, intended to adopt. He announced his 
resolution to follow the footsteps of his deceased predecessor, 
and to dissolve the alliances with the native princes, which 
he had assisted Lord Wellesley in establishing*. His policy, 
as he described it, was “ directed to the divesting ourselves of 
alt right to the exercise of interference in the affairs of the 
native princes where we possessed it almost to an unlimited 
extent by treaty, and to the withdrawing from all concern 
whatever in the affairs of every state beyond the Jumna.” 
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This course, he remarked, was “ in conformity with the princi¬ 
ples laid down by Parliament, with the orders of their honour¬ 
able masters, and with his own convictions of expediency;’ 
As to the security of our territories, which Lord Wellesley 
intended to rest on the establishment of general tranquillity, 
under British supremacy, Sir George considered that it would 
be as effectually promoted by the prevalence of general 
anarchy beyond our frontier; and the revival of the mutual 
conflicts of the native princes, which had desolated the country 
for thirty years, but were now happily brought under control, 
was thus regarded as an object of complacency. It is difficult 
to believe that the British Government in India, even under 
the most timid administration, did ever deliberately contem¬ 
plate the idea of allowing the native chiefs to tear one another 
to pieces that they might find no leisure to invade our territories ; 
but the voice of honour and humanity is never heard in the 
delirium of a panic. This despicable policy was aptly described 
by Mr. Metcalfe, subsequently Governor-General himself, as 
“ disgrace without compensation, treaties without security* 
and peace without tranquillity.” 

Negotiation* In th ° m0ntl ‘ ° f Jul ^ Lord LaltG ’ the fa 11 

with Sindio, concurrence of Lord Wellesley, had addressed a 
letter to Sindia demanding the release of the 
Resident by a fixed day, on pain of hostilities. The requisi¬ 
tion came at a very favourable season. The atrocities of 
Sxrjee Ran Ghatkay, tiie inveterate enemy of the English, had 
constrained Sindia to discard him from the post of minister, 
and it was bestowed on Ambajee Inglia. He was favourable 
to a British alliance, and incensed against Holkar and Ameer 
Khan, who had recently tortured and plundered him, and he 
endeavoured, and not without success, to sow dissensions 
between them and Sindia. Sindia himself saw no farther 
benefit to be derived from any connection with these ex¬ 
tortionate and predatory chiefs. He had a painful recollection 
of the field of Assye, and was anxious to avoid a second war 
with the Company; and to Lord Lake’s requisition he replied 
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that the roofasut , or friendly departure of the Resident whb 
only delayed, according to usage, till the arrival of his suc¬ 
cessor* A fair opening was thus presented for negotiations ; 
bufc the question of talcing’the initiative, on which, more 
especially in India, their success mainly depends, was the 
point of difficulty. Happily, it was discovered the moon- 
shee Kavil-nyne, an old and favourite servant of Sindia,, who 
had assisted in concluding the treaty of Strjee Angengaonq 
but had been obliged to % from the oppressions of Sirjeo Rao, 
was at this time residing at Delhi,. Colonel Malcolm invited 
him to the English camp, and it was concerted between them 
that one of his relatives who happened to be in the service of 
Sindia, should intimate to him the ease with which a negotia¬ 
tion could be opened with the General through Kavil-nyne. 
Sindia eagerly embraced the proposal, and was the first to 
make advances. Lord Lake thus occupied the vantage ground 
of receiving an overture, and replied that no proposal could 
be entertained while the Resident continued under restraint. 
Ho was accordingly permitted at once to take his departure, 
with suitable honours. 

Equipment 0 r Theiicgotiations* were commenced without delay, 
Tm™*' ° cl but Lt Wa ' B felt tllafc ^ adverse turn of circum¬ 
stances might interrupt their progress, and possibly 
throw Sindia back into opposition. Colonel Malcolm judged 
rightly that nothing would tend so .much to facilitate such 
transactions as a display of military enterprise. Lord Lake 
had a noble army under his command, but his military chest 
was empty, and the financiers in Calcutta were very lukewarm 
about supplying it with funds. Colonel Malcolm was mortified 
to find “ that they could not send IIoLkar to the devil for want 
of seven or eight lacs of rupees,” and he set himself to raise 
the sum with all his natural ardour. He plied the native 
bankers, but wo had lost ground in the money-market, and he 
could only raise a lac of rupees from them. He besieged th§ 
collectors’ treasuries for bills on Calcutta. lie prevailed on. 
Government to sell the fortress of Deeg to the raja of Biiurt- 
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pore, from whom it was temporarily withheld, for the immediate 
payment of three lacs of rupees. By the beginning of October, 
the requisite sum way raised, and Lord Lake was enabled to 
take the field “in grand style/ 5 and to start in pursuit of 
Holkar. Colonel Malcolm felt that no place could be move 
advantageous for the discussion of a treaty than the encamp¬ 
ment of a pursuing aud successful general. The moonshee was, 
therefore, hurried along with the army, and resumed the thread 
of the negotiation, day by day, when the tents were pitched. 
The terns were at length adjusted, and sent to Sindia for Iris 
ratification. All the provisions of the treaty of Sirjee Angen- 
gvaom, which were not modified by the new arrangement, were 
to remain in force, Gohud and Gwalior were restored to him 
as a matter of friendship, on his engaging to assign three lacs 
of rupees from the revenues to the rana. Pensions, which had 
been granted to different officers of his court, were relinquished, 
and annuities were settled on himself, his wife, and his daughter. 
The Churnbul was to form the boundary of the two states, but 
the British Government engaged to enter into no treaties with 
the rajas of Oodypore, Joudhpore, arid other chiefs, the tribu¬ 
taries of Sindia, in Malwa, Mewar, or Marwar, and Sindia 
agreed never to adroit Sirjee Kao into his counsels. 

Holkar and Ameer Khan quitted the encamp- 
“ ment of Sindia, when they perceived a change in 
, his policy favourable to the English alliance, and 
proceeded to Ajmere. Holkar, notwithstanding his reverses, 
still exhibited a vigorous and daring spirit. Northern India 
swarmed with military adventurers, the fragments of the 
armies which had been broken np by our victories, and the 
“irregulars” whom the British Government was discharging. 
Holkar was thus enabled to collect together a body of about 
12,000 horse and 3,000 foot, with thirty not very serviceable 
guns, and he would speedily have become as formidable aa at 
any former period if time had been allowed him to complete 
his levies. He solicited the raja of Jeypore to join his stand 
ard, but meeting with a stem refusal, pushed on to the north of 
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Delhi, giving* out that lie had been invited into that region by 
the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, But the heavy contributions 
which his necessities Obliged him to levy on his route, and 
the remonstrances of the Resident at Delhi deterred them from 
joining him. Lord Lake now started in pursuit of him, at the 
head of his cavalry, and a small body of light infantry j and 
a British, army was for the first time conducted to the banks 
of the Sutlege by the same general who had been the first to 
cross t he Jumna. But its progress was suddenly arrested by 
the repugnance which the sepoys, from some superstitious 
feeling, manifested to cross it. Colonel Malcolm, on hearing* 
of their hesitation., galloped into their ranks, and with that 
singular tact which gave him the mastery of the native mind, 
exclaimed u the city and the shrine of Umritsir, with the 
water of immortality, m before you, and will you shrink from 
such a pilgrimage?” The. words produced a magic effect, arid 
the sepoys hasted across the stream and entered the Punjab, 
where Runjeet Sing,* a young Sikh chieftain, of twenty-five, 
was laying the foundation of a great kingdom. Holkar fled 
as Lord Lake ad vanced, and had reached Umritsir, but Runjeet 
Sing was evidently averse to the further progress of a British 
array in his newly-conquered territories, and Lord Lake 
encamped on the banks of the Beeas, the ancient Hyphasis, in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where Alexander the Great had 
erected altars to commemorate the extent of his conquests. 
In that classical region the ratification of the treaty by Sindia 
was received on the 25th December, and a double salute was 
fired in honour of the day and of the peace. Runjeet Sing 
is said it have visited the English camp in disguise, to examine 
the military organisation of the foreigners who in the course 
of fifty years had become masters of India. After a brief nego¬ 
tiation, he concluded an agreement with Lord Lake, engaging 
to hold no farther communication with Holkar. and to constrain 
him to evacuate the Punjab. Holkar, now a helpless fugi¬ 
tive, text an envoy humbly to sue for peace, and Lord Lake 
presented him with the draft of a treaty drawn up under the 
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^iffirtrartions of Sir George Barlow. All the family domains 
south of the Chumbul were to bo restored to him; that river 
was to Ire his fixed boundary, and the British Government 
agreed not to interfere with any of the rajas or dependents 
of the Holkar family south of it. He was required to relin¬ 
quish all right to Karnpoora, and all claims on the state of 
Boondee; to entertain no Europeans in his service without 
the permission of Government, and to banish Sirjee Kao for 
ever from his presence. He was likewise to return to Hin- 
dostan by a prescribed route, and to abstain from injuring 
the territories either of the Company or of their allies. 

To HoLkar, whose fortunes were now desperate, 
and who had no alternative but to submit to any 
,806 - terms Lord Lake might choose to dictate, these 

proposals appeared a god-send. But the incredible lenity of 
the conditions, which confounded the minds cl the native 
princes, only served to create a feeling of presumption in his 
breast and to inflate him with the notion that the British 
Government could have been influenced only by a dread of ms 
military prowess. His vakeels returned with a demand for 
eighteen districts in HLndostan, and additional jaygeers for his 
family in the Deccan, and liberty to levy contributions on 
Jeypore. But Colonel Malcolm replied that Hie British Go¬ 
vernment had already pledged its faith to the protection of the 
raja, and would not'abandon him. “ You have good reason 
for supporting him,” retorted the envoys, “ for he violated the 
sacred laws of hospitality in surrendering Virior Ali, on your 
demand.” Colonel Malcolm rejected aU the demands and re¬ 
buked the impertinent taunt, which, however, served to show 
in what light, that transaction was still viewed at the native 
courts. New difficulties and delays were studiously inter¬ 
posed, till Lord Lake’s patience was exhausted, and he 
threatened to break up his camp and coxAinenee the pursuit 
of Holkar, when his vakeels at once produced the ratified 
treaty, and confessed that they were only endeavouring to 
gain "credit with their master for their- diplomatic tart. 
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Sir George Barlow, however, was liot satisfied 
SideTiaos, with the terms of either treaty. He Considered 
that to fix the Chumbui as the boundary of the 
Maliratta dominions might be construed as a pledge to pro¬ 
tect the native principalities lying to the north of it, and he 
was resolved, in obedience to the authorities in England, to 
dissolve all connection with them. While ratifying the treaties, 
therefore, he added declaratory articles, the effect of which was 
to withdraw our protection entirely from those states west of 
the Jumna, with whom alliances had been formed two years 
before. Karnpoora, which Colonel Malcolm had positively 
refused to relinquish, was restored to Holkar, and he fired a 
royal salute on the occasion, declaring at the same time that 
the English were, nevertheless, a great rascals, and never to 
be trusted.” The raja of Booadee was likewise left to his fate. 
Lord Lake made the most strenuous efforts to save that un¬ 
fortunate prince. He had the strongest claims on the con¬ 
sideration, if not also on the gratitude of the Government, 
lie had never failed in his attachment to the Company; 
regardless of the denunciations of Holkar, he had afforded 
shelter and aid to Colonel. Monson during bis retreat. His 
country, moreover, contained one of the most important 
passes into our northern provinces. Sir George turned a 
deaf ear to every remonstrance, and the raja was abandoned 
to the revenge and rapacity of Holkar. 

The course pursued with regard to Jeypore was 
yet more disgraceful. The raja was among the 
foremost to enter the system of defensive alliances concluded 
by Lord Wellesley. But his fidelity was shaken by the ap¬ 
parent decay of our power, when Holkar was chasing Colonel 
Monson before him, and Lord Wellesley informed Lord Corn¬ 
wallis that his defection on that occasion had cancelled his 
claims to our alliance. In the following year, Holkar entered 
his territories and demanded his aid against the Company, but 
Lord Lake informed him that he had now an opportunity of 
making atonement for his former disloyalty, and that the 
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>n of oar-protection would be restored to him if he resisted 
the advances of the Mahratta chief. Upon the strength of 
this promise, the raja not only obliged Holkar to quit his 
dominions, but afforded cordial and important aid to our de¬ 
tachments while passing through hit? district# in pursuit of him. 
Lord Cornwallis, who was the soul of honour, assured Lord 
Lake that any pledge which he had given to the raja should 
be considered sacred. But Sir George Barlow refused to 
recognise the obligation, and, at the time when Holkar was 
returning from the Punjab and entering the Jeypore territory, 
bent on plunder and revenge, caused it to be notified to the 
raja, that the British protection was withdrawn from him, in 
consequence of the breach of his engagements during Monson'e 
retreat. We thus incurred the odiurn of having availed our¬ 
selves of the raja's services when they were of the highest 
value to us, and of abandoning him to destruction when we 
no longer needed them. It was in vain to attempt to reason 
with Sir George, and Lord Lake was subjected to the reproaches 
—the keener for their truth—of the raja’s vakeels, who 
upbraided the British Government with‘having made its good 
faith subservient to its interests, and asserted that this was 
the first time it had abandoned an ally to suit its convenience. 
Indignant at the contempt with which his expostulations were 
treated, and the degradation of the national honour, and con¬ 
vinced, moreover, that he could not be a fit instrument for the 
execution of measures which he entirely disapproved of, 
Lord Lake, in. the beginning of 1806, resigned the political 
powers which had been entrusted to him, and resolved to con¬ 
fine his attention to his military duties. 

Agffimions The treaty with Holkar had stipulated that he 
of lioikar, should return to Hindostan by the route pre¬ 
scribed for him, and abstain from all aggression 
on the territories of the Company or its allies. But Lord 
Lake was in haste to return, and save Government the field 
expenses of his army, and, instead of directing* Holkar to pre¬ 
cede or accompany him, permitted him to remain behind. No 
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sooner did lie find that the British army was fairly across the 
Sutlege, than he let loose his predatory bands on the Punjab 
and plundered the country without mercy. He proved him¬ 
self, as Kunjeet Sing said indignantly to the British envoy 
who visited his court four years later, a pucka hummzada — 
a determined rascal Hollar was fully aware that he had no 
longer Lord Wellesley to deal with, and there was no article 
of the treaty which be did not violate with the greatest 
effrontery. Passing through the province of Humana, which 
had been granted to Abdul Sumud as a reward for the eminent 
services he rendered to the Company, Btolkar laid waste the 
lands and levied heavy contributions on the people. Abdnl 
implored the interposition of the British Government, which 
Sir George Barlow refused, but promised to make him a pecu¬ 
niary compensation for his losses. Holkar then halted for a 
month at Jeypore, and finding that the Governor-General had 
withdrawn his protection from the raja, extorted eighteen 
lacs of rupees from him. He then proceeded to wreak his 
vengeance on the raja of Boonclee for the assistance which he 
had given Colonel Monson during his retreat. 

This disastrous termination of the Mahratta 

.tloinarka on 

these trausao- war planted the seeds or another and more 
turns, i8o<5. momentous contest. The difference between the 
policy of Lord Wellesley and of his two immediate successors, 
was not the restoration of peace or the prosecution of war 
and conquest. When the career of Lord Wellesley was ter¬ 
minated by the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, nothing remained 
to secure the pacification of India but to complete the accom¬ 
modation with Sindia, which was in rapid progress, and to 
extinguish the power of Holkar and Ameer Khan, who were 
then reduced to extremity. If Lord Wellesley had continued 
five months longer in power, India would have been blessed 
with peace and tranquillity. The policy of the Court of Directors 
brought peace to the Company, but distraction to India, and 
the wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s measures was lamentably 
vindicated by the twelve years of anarchy which followed 
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StOxejection of it. By abandoning all the defensive alliances 
■which had been made, and enjoining a neutral and isolated 
policy, the Directors endeavoured to check the advance 
of the British Government to supreme authority in India. 
But this attempt to control the inevitable progress of events 
proved not only abortive, but disastrous. It afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for the growth and maturity of a new predatory power, 
that of the Pin cl areas, who, after having exhausted the pro¬ 
vinces of Central India, poured down on the British territories, 
and rendered it necessary, in self-defence, to assemble an 
army of more than 100,000 men to extirpate them. That 
which it fell to the lot of Lord Hastings to accomplish for the 
settlement of India in 1817, might have been effected with 
greater ease, and at a less cost, by Lord Wellesley’s plans in 
1805. 

career of Hot Trr continue the brief career of Holkar to its 
irar, 1806 -n. close. After his return to his own domii ions he 
addressed letters to the other Mahratta princes exhorting 
them to form a national league against the common enemy , 
but Lord Wellesley had so effectually paralyzed their power as 
to leave them little inclination to respond to the call. Holkar 
determined to reorganise his army, to reduce its numbers, and 
improve its discipline. But the cavalry he had enlisted in the 
south, whom he proposed in the first instance to discharge/ 
broke into open mutiny, and he was obliged to deliver his 
nephew, Klumdeh Kao, into their hands as a hostage for their 
arrears. They immediately hoisted the standard of revolt, 
threw off their allegiance to Jeswimt Itao Holkar, and pro¬ 
claimed the lad their sovereign. To appease them, he delivered 
up the sums he had extorted from Jeypore, on the receipt of 
which they marched back to their homes. Within a week, the 
unfortunate child, in whose name the government had hitherto 
been carried on, was removed by poison, under the instigation 
of Holkaris gooroo , or spiritual guide, the infamous Chimna 
Bhao, who soon after became the instrument of murdering 
Kashee Bao, the brother of his prince, and the only re- 
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main lag member of the royal house. The remorse of this 
double murder preyed on the spirits of Holkar, and he began 
to exhibit a degree of excitement in liis conduct bordering on 
insanity. He had determined to increase and improve his 
artillery, and he laboured in person at the furnaces casting 
cannon with a wild impetuosity. He gave himself up to un¬ 
bounded indulgence. The shops at: Boro bay were ransacked 
for cherry brandy, and intemperance began to undermine 
his reason. His phrenzy rose eventually to such a pitch as 
to endanger the lives of his attendants, and his, own officers 
seized him and confined him with ropes in a separate tent, 
under a guard, where he uttered the loudest objurgations, and 
tore liis flesh with his nails. The most skilful doctors and the 
most renowned magicians were called in, but their prescrip¬ 
tions and incantations were equally without avail. After a 
Pcflfch ofJc8 . year of raging insanity he sunk into a state of 
w int Kao Hon fatuity, ond expired on the 20th October, 1811. 

During the period of his incapacity the govern¬ 
ment of the state was carried on by his favourite concubine, 
Toolsee bye, and his minister, Bulimmi Sett, whom we now 
leave in charge of the administration. 

Uajpootaua The withdrawal of British protection from the 

contest fan, territory west ox the Jumna, left the fertile pro- 
r i mu ■»*, uot,. v - mcm 0 f Rajpootana at the mercy of the Mahrattas 
and the Patans. The princes, instead of uniting their strength 
against the enemies of their peace, wasted it for several years 
against each other in a conflict, which, though tinged with a 
ray of romance, entailed incalculable misery on their people. 
The contest was for the hand of Krishnu Koomaree, the beau- 
ti: id daughter of the rami of Oodypore; An alliance with that 
ancient and illustrious house—“ the sun of Hindoo glory”— 
w.ivS considered the highest honour to which a Rajpoot prince 
could aspire, and the princess was considered the -flower” 

' t Rajpootana. She had been betrothed to Bheem Sing, the 
ra ja of Joudlrpore, but his death broke off the match, upon 
which Juggut Sing, the raja of Jeypore, solicited her hand, 
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accepted as her bridegroom sent a splendid escort 
to conduct her to his capital. Bet Maun Bing', who had 
succeeded Bbeem Sing as the raja of Joudhpore, was ad¬ 
vised to demand the princess, on the ground that the alliance 
was contracted -with the throne rather than with its occupant, 
and attacked and routed the convoy. The raja of Joy pore was 
incensed at the insult thus offered him, and collected an army 
of more than 100,000 men to avenge it. It was a motley 
assembly of Patans, Rajpoots, and Mahrattas. Ameer (Chan, 
whose fortunes wore reduced to so low an ebb when the treaty 
was made with Holkar in the Punjab that hoAvas on the point 
of flying to Afghanistan, had returned to Hindostan, and 
collected a large force, with which he joined the raja of Jey- 
pore. Two of Sindia’s commanders were likewise sent to 
espouse his cause; aud Sevae Sing, a powerful Joudhpore 
noble, who had proclaimed a posthumous chEd of Bhecm Sing 
the rightful heir of the throne, in opposition to Maun Sing 
whom lie held in detestation, likewise joined his enemies. 
There were few of the Rajpoot chiefs who were not ranged 
under either flag. In the great battle which ensued, in February, 
1807, Maun Sing was deserted by his nobles and sustained a 
total defeat. He fled from the field to the citadel of his 
capital, which he defended with great gallantry for many 
months, while his country was devastated by the enemy. To 
relieve himself from this scourge, he made Overtures to Ameer 
Khan, who had no interest in reducing any of the Rajpoot 
states to destruction, and thus depriving himself of the prospect 
of plundering them in succession. The Patan, therefore, on 
the promise of fifty lacs of rupees a-year and a jaygeer of four 
lacs for his kitchen expenses, deserted the cause of the Joy- 
pore raja, and that prince, in addition to the loss of a hundred 
and twenty lacs of rupees, which the war and his allies had 
cost him, now found his territories ravaged without mercy by 
his own ally. The fortunes of Maun Sing were thus re¬ 
trieved; but he could not consider himself secure -while 
Sevae Sing lived, and Ameer Khan agreed to effect his de- 
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struct ion for an additional sum of ten lacs. He paid kirn a 
visit at STagore, his chief town, pretending to have deserted 
the cause of Maim Sing, and took an oath on the Koran as a 
pledge of Ids sincerity. Seva© Sing, suspecting no treachery, 
accepted an invitation to an entertainment; but. while he was 
amused with dancing girls, the ropes of the tent; were cut, he 
and his followers were entangled in its folds, and •indiscrimi¬ 
nately slaughtered by musketry and grape shot. 

The raja of Oodypore had taken no part in the 
amuhe British war °f which his daughter wa$ the innocent cause, 
but he was, nevertheless, subjected to plunder by 
Sindia and Ameer Khan, who were constrained to 
resort to rapine to subsist the armies which they persisted in 
maintaining on a scale beyond their resources. Wherever 
the Mohratta or the Patan encamped, a single day was suffi¬ 
cient to give the most flourishing spot the aspect of a desert, 
and their march was traced by the blaze of villages and the 
havoc of cultivation. In his extremity the rana applied to 
the British Government for protection, offering to make over 
one-half his territories for the defence of the other. Zalim 
Sing, the renowned regent of Kotah, together with the rival 
princes of Jeyporo and Joudhpore, earnestly joined in this 
solicitation. There had always, they said, been in India 
some supreme power to which the weak looked for protec¬ 
tion against the ambition and the rapacity of the strong. 
The Company had now succeeded to this paramount sove¬ 
reignty, and were bound to fulfil the duties attached to it- 
The Mahrattas and the Patans, who were now spreading 
desolation from, the Sutiege to the Ncrbudda, were utterly 
unable to offer any opposition to the British arms, and the 
Governor-General had only to speak the word and peace and 
tranquillity would be restored. These facts could not bo con¬ 
troverted, but suck interference was known to be foreign to 
the existing policy of the India House. The Court of Directors, 
however, when reviewing the conduct of Sir George Barlow 
towards Jeypore, appeared to experience some slight touch 
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ofcompunction for the desertion of the raja, but-they satisfied 
their consciences with an idle lecture on “ the necessity of 
taking care, in ail the transactions of Government with the 
native princes, to preserve its character for fidelity to its 
allies from falling into disrepute, and to evince a strict regard 
to the principles of justice and generosity.” The sincerity of 
these professions would have been less liable to mistrust if 
they had been accompanied by a change of policy 5 but the 
Court distinctly repudiated the idea of taking the raja under 
their protection at the risk of a war. From the British Go¬ 
vernment there was, therefore, no prospect of relief for the 
wretched states of Rajpooiana, and the raja of Oodypore was 
obliged to come to a compromise with Ameer Khan, and to as¬ 
sign him one-fourth of his dominions to preserve the remainder 
from rapine, fie was likewise subjected to the indignity, 
which no prince in India could feel so acutely as he did, of 
exchanging turbans, as a token of friendship and equality, 
with the Patan freebooter. That unscrupulous chief took 
advantage of the ascendency he had thus acquired at Oody¬ 
pore to perpetrate one of the foulest murders ever known, 
even in that land of violence. He suggested to the rana that 
the only means of quenching the feuds which distracted Raj- 
pootana on account of his daughter, was to put her to death, 
and he threatened to carry her off by force to Maun Sing if his 
advice was not followed. Under the influence of an infamous 
favourite, Ajit Sing, one of his nobles, the father consented 
to become the executioner of his child. His own sister, 
Chand bye, presented the poisoned bowl with her own hands 
to the young and lovely princess, then in her sixteenth year, 
and urged her in the name of her father to save the honour 
of the house of Oodypore by the sacrifice of her life. She 
meekly bowed her head, and exclaimed, “ This is 
punSasVf 6 the marriage to which I was foredoomed,” and 
;^ror, drank off three successive doses, sending up a 
prayer to heaven with her last breath for the life 
and prosperity of her father. The news of this tragedy was 
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no sooner spread through the capital than loud lamentations 
burst from every quarter, mingled with execrations on the 
wretched father and his atrocious adviser. One of the groat 
nobles, on hearing that the deed was in contemplation, galloped 
to the capital in haste to prevent it, but finding that ho was 
too late, unbuckled his sword and shield, and placing them 
at the feet of the rana, said, « My ancestors have served 
yours for thirty generations, but never more shall these arms 
be used in your service,” 

Affairs of ii y- This narrative has carried us beyond the period 
derated, me*?. 0 f gj r George Barlow’s administration, to which 
wo now return. The greatest blot in Ms policy was the 
abandonment of Malwa and Kajpootana to anarchy and 
desolation. On the other hand, he deserves great credit 
for tho resolution with which he maintained the peace of. the 
Deccan, in opposition to the principle of non-intervention* 
Meer Allum, the able minister of the Nizam, had become ob¬ 
noxious to his weak master by his steady support of the 
British alliance, and was threatened with assassination, and 
obliged to take refuge in the British residency. The Nizam 
then proceeded to open negotiations with Shikar and Sindia, 
and to assemble troops on his frontier, and manifested every 
disposition to dissolve Ms connection with the Company. Sir 
George felt that “ there was no alternative but either to 
abandon tho alliance altogether, or to make an effort to replace 
it on a just and proper foundation by a direct and decided in¬ 
terposition . . . but, the dissolution of the alliance would 

subvert the very foundations of British power and ascendency 
in the political scale in India, and become the signal and the 
instrument of the downfall of the remaining fabric of our poli¬ 
tical relations.” He felt that we could not abandon our influ¬ 
ence or our power ?it Hyderabad without finding the ground 
occupied by our enemies, the result of which would be univer¬ 
sal « agitation, and distrust, and turbulence and expense.” He 
did not therefore hesitate to discard the doctrine of neutrality. 
The Nizam was ordered to restore Meer Allum to the office of 
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to bluish from his counsels all who were hostile to 
the British alliance, and to submit to the more direct interfer¬ 
ence of the Resident in the management of his affairs. 

Affairs at The Court of Directors continued to view the 

Porntia, isos, treaty of Bassein on the same narrow grounds on 
which they-were at first led to object to it, m the source of 
multiplied embarrassment^. • They considered that their go¬ 
vernment might be relieved from these difficulties it they could 
wit hdra w from all interference in Mahratta politics, and leave 
the Peshwa to resume his position as the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth.. Sir George Barlow resisted with equal steadi¬ 
ness every proposal to modify the treaty, and had the courage 
to 'o ate that, while he desired to manifest every at tention to 
their wishes, he felt that there was a higher obligation imposed 
on him, that of maintaining the supremacy of the British rule, 
which would bo compromised by any alteration of the policy 
established at Poona. It had been affirmed that such a course 
would he most agreeable to the Mahratta powers, to which he 
replied with truth that to withdraw from the position we occu¬ 
pied there would be gratifying to the Mahrattas in exact pro¬ 
portion as it afforded them the hope of subverting our authority 
And supplied the means of prosecuting designs hostile to British 
interests. The Peshwa advanced claims on the independent 
chiefs of Bundlekimd, from many of whom he claimed choui • 
a $ the head of the Mahratta empire, he insisted on his share of 
the contributions which Holkar and Sindia were levying* in 
Kajpootana, and he requested permission to appoint a repre¬ 
sentative in Kindostau; in otlier words, to revive the influ¬ 
ence and power of which ho had been deprived by the treaty 
of Bassein. But Sir George Barlow refused to admit any of 
these pretensions, and determined to maintain, in undiminished 
vigour, the ascendency which Lord Wellesley had established 
in the counsels of Poona. 

state of the The state of thp finances called for Sir George 
finajv vs, 1806. Barlow’s early attention. From the first establish¬ 
ment of the British Government in India, all its financial diffi* 
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cullies had arisen out of the wars in which it was involved. 
There was no elasticity in a revenue deri ved almost exclusively 
from the land, and it became necessary to have recourse to 
loans whenever the expenditure was found to exceed the 
income. On the return of peace and the removal of the mili¬ 
tary pressure, the finances had always, with one exception, 
resumed their spring'. The extensive military operations of 
LonWv dlesley’s administration had necessarily augmented the 
public debt, but this pecuniary strain, though manifestly of a 
temporary character, brought on one of the intermittent fevers 
of alarm at the India House, and large mid comprehensive views 
of policy were needlessly sacrificed to obtain immediate relief. 
It appears to have been entirely overlooked that our wars fa 
India had always been marked by this peculiarity, that they 
terminated in an accession of territory and revenue, which 
served to balance whatever incumbrance they had entailed. 
Thus, the increase to the debt during Lord Wellesley's admini¬ 
stration was eight crores and a half of rupees, while the pep 
manont increase of annual revenue was not less than seven 
crores. The Indian debt has seldom exceeded the income of 
two years; and this rule of .proportion appears indeed to be tho 
normal condition of Indian finance. In the year preceding the* 
arrival of Lord Wellesley the revenue was eight crores, the 
debt seventeen. At the close of his administration the former) 
had increased to fifteen crores and a half, and the latter to 
thirty-one. After the lapse of sixty years, the relative pro¬ 
portion remains without alteration. In the present year the 
revenues of the empire are forty-five crores, and die debt is 
ninety-two crores. By the cessation of the war and the re¬ 
duction of the military charges, Sir George was enabled to 
reduce the animal expenditure, and within two years the deficit 
was converted into a surplus, which remained steady, with 
occasional variations, for twenty years, till the first Burmese 
war again depressed the scale. 

SupovsoMion of The great zeal manifested by Sir George Barlow 
b^IIvosoc. carrying out the views of the India House, re- 
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commended him to the Directors as tho fittest successor of Lord 
Cornwallis, the news of whose death reached England at 
the end of January, 1800* The death of Mr. Pitt, and the 
dissolution of his ministry had jusfc introduced the Whigs to 
power, after an exclusion of more than twenty years. Within 
twenty-four hours of their accession to office they were culled 
on to malm provision for the exercise of the full powers of the 
Governor-General, and Lord Minto, the President of the Board 
of Control, agreed, as a temporary measure, to the nomination 
of Sir George Barlow. His commission was accordingly made 
out and signed in February, 1806, but only ten days after, the 
Ministry informed the Court of Directors that they had selected 
Lord Lauderdale for that office. They passed a high encomium 
on Sir George Barlow, but his policy was not in accordance 
with the views of some of the leading members of the new 
Cabinet. Lord Grenville, more especially, considered the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Wellesley the most splendid and glorious 
that India, had ever seen, and he vigorously opposed the ap¬ 
pointment, as his successor, of one whose chief merit, in the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, consisted in a determination 
to reverse his measures. The Directors strenuously resisted the 
appointment of Lord Lauderdale, not only as an abrupt and 
contemptuous rejection of their favourite, but also on personal 
grounds. He had been a warm admirer of the French revolu¬ 
tion, and during the height of its mania had dropped his 
ancient and noble title, and assumed a costume symbolical of 
Jacobinism. These follies had passed, but the Court did not 
forget that he had also been a zealous advocate of Mr. Fox's 
India Bill, and, more recently, of Lord Wellesley's doctrine of 
free trade with India, which was considered a pestilent heresy 
in Leadenhall-street. The ict of 1784 had vested in the 
Crown the right of vacating any appointment in India under 
the sign manual, and without the consent of the Court of 
Directors. The Ministry now, for the first time, brought it 
into exercise, and retaliated on them by a warrant cancelling 
the commission of Sir George Barlow. The discussion between 
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the Board of Control air 1 the India House was carried on for 
many weeks, with great warmth, inasmuch as it not only in¬ 
volved the immediate question of Lord Lauderdale’s appoint¬ 
ment, but the more important point connected with the 
interpretation of the Act of 1784, of the general right of 
nomination to the office of Governor-General In such a contest 
the ministers of the Grown, being the stronger party, could not 
fail to triumph, and the difference was accommodated by the 
appointment of Lord Min to. 

tho veiiore In the month of July, the Government was 
Mutiny, i 80 fi. astounded by a portentous event, unprecedented 
in its annals—the massacre of European officers and soldiers by 
the sepoys at Vellore. This fortress, situated eighty-eight miles 
west of Madras, and only forty miles from the frontier of 
Mysore, had been selected, contrary to the wiser judgment of 
the Court of Directors, for the residence of Tippoo's family, 
and was speedily filled with eighteen hundred of their ad¬ 
herents and three thousand Mysoreans. The princes were 
treated with the usual liberality of the British Government, 
and were subjected to little personal restraint. The European 
troops in the. garrison consisted of about 370, and the sepoys 
amounted to 1,500. One of the native regiments was com¬ 
posed of Mysore Mahotnodans, many of whom had been in 
the service of Tippoo. At three in the morning of the 30th 
July, the sepoys rose in rebellion, and having secured the 
main guard and the powder magazine, suddenly assaulted the 
European barracks. They had not the courage to encounter 
the bayonets of the soldiers, but poured in upon them volley 
after volley through the Venetians, till eighty-two had been 
killed nud ninety-one wounded. Parties of sepoys then pro¬ 
ceeded to the residences of the officers, of whom thirteen fell 
victims to their treachery. During the massacre, an active 
communication was kept up between the mutineers and tire 
palace of the Mysore princes, many of whose followers were 
conspicuous in the assault. Provisions were al ±o sent out to 
the sepoys, and the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted on 
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the flag-staff amidst the shouts of a large crowd. The re* 
mainiug Europeans, though destitute of ammunition, maintained 
their position under cover of a gateway and a bastion, till they 
were rescued by Colonel Gellispfe. He was in garrison at 
Arcot, eight miles distant;, and, on hearing of the outbreak, 
started without a moment’s delay with a portion of the .19th 
Dragoons, and arrived in time to save the survivors. The gate 
was blown open with his galloper guns, and his men rust ed in 
and obtained possession of the fori. Between three and v m 
hundred of the mutineers were put to death, many were taken 
prisoners, and the remainder escaped by dropping from the walls. 
Cauee of the The searching investigation which was imrae- 
Mutiny, 1806. (lately made, clearly revealed the cause of tho 
mutiny. The new Co.mmarider-in-chicf, Sir John Cradock, 
soon after his arrival, had obtained permission from the 
Governor in Council, Lord "William Bentinck, to codify the 
voluminous regulations of the military department, on the 
condition that no rules should be added to those in force with¬ 
out the express sanction of Government. Tho code on its 
completion was submitted to the Governor, and received his 
sanction, as a matter of form, but several innovations had 
been introduced by the Adjutant-General, of which no inti¬ 
mation was given to him. The sepoys, for in stance, were for¬ 
bidden to appear on parade with earrings, or any distinctive 
marks of caste, and they were required to shave the chin, 
and to trim the moustache after a particular model These 
unnecessary orders were sufficiently vexations, but it was the 
new form prescribed for the turban, which gave the sepoys the 
greatest offence, because it was said to bear a, resemblance to 
a European hat. Orientals consider the head dress an object 
of particular importance, and cling to the national fashion 
with great tenacity. The Turk, who does not object to a 
European coat, trousers, and boots, will not relinquish the 
cap of hia nation. The Parsee readily' adopts a European 
costume, but retains his own distinguishing head-dress. 
Even the Hindoo, who apes European fashions, shrinks from 
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stinctive abhorrence. lu the present case, this feeling was 
aggravated by a report industriously circulated in the native 
army by the Mahomedans who led the movement, that it was 
the precursor of an attempt to force Christianity on the sepoy s. 
Of all the Presidencies that of Madras had been the most 
officious in patronising the religions of the country, b orgetting 
the duty due to their own creed, and to the consistency of 
their own characters, the Madras f unctionaries had been in the 
habit of firing royal salutes on the birthdays of the gods, of 
constraining their own Christian servants to make offerings at. 
different shrines in the name of the Company, and of employ¬ 
ing the police to impress tho poor ryots to drag the ears of 
the idols. At tho same time, the ministrations of Christianity 
wore so completely neglected, as to load the natives to believe 
that their European conquerors were without a religion. But 
all these humiliating concessions to native prejudices did 
not secure the Government from the suspicion of a design to 
destroy the religion of the people, and to force a foreign 
faith upon them. A spirit of deep disaffection was diffused 
through the army, which was diligently fomented by the in¬ 
trigues of the Tippoo fanuly, who upbraided the sepoys with 
the badge of the infidel creed, which they were already 
obliged to wear. It was this family, to whom we had gene¬ 
rously, but unwisely, given the largo pecuniary resources now 
turned against us, which applied tho torch to the mine which 
the Government had unconsciously laid. The exasperated 
sepoys were thus led on to rebellion and massacre. The same 
feeling of dissatisfaction was also manifested by the troops at 
Hyderabad, but it was extinguished by the judicious proceedings 
of the Resident and Colonel Montresor. The members of 
Tippoo's family were removed without loss of time to Calcutta, 
and their pensions were not curtailed, notwithstanding their 
complicity in these treasons and murders. 

Steal of Lora The Court of Directors were overwhelmed by 
“Voc"' the news of this mutiny, and in that spirit of 
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vindictiveness which tho excess of terror inspires recalled 
Lord William Bentinck and the Comm an dor-in - chief within 
a week after the intelligence reached them, before they 
had received a single line of explanation from either of them. 
On his return to England, Lord William presented a memorial 
to the Honourable Court in vindication of his character and 
proceedings. “ I have,” he said, “ been removed from my 
situation, and condemned as an accomplice in measures with 
which I had no farther concern than to obviate their evil con¬ 
sequences. My dismissal was effected in a manner harsh and 
mortifying; and the forms which custom has prescribed to 
soften the severity of a misfortune, at all times sufficiently 
severe, have in this single instance been violated as if for the 
express purpose of deepening iny disgrace .... I have 
been severely injured in my character and my feelings. For 
these injuries I ask reparation, if, indeed, any reparation can 
atone for feelings so deeply aggrieved, and a character go 
unjustly compromised in the eyes of the world.” The Court 
endeavoured to soothe his feelings while they attempted to 
vindicate the propriety of his recal. They boro testimony to 
“ the uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal, respect for tho 
system of the Company, and, in many instances, success, with 
which he had acted in the Government—hut, as the misfortunes 
which happened under his administration placed his fate under 
the government of public events and opinions which the Court 
could not control, so it was not in their power to alter the 
effect of them.” Tho Court little dreamt that in this vain 
attempt to apologize for their conduct towards him, they were 
unwittingly shadowing forth their own doom, and the occa¬ 
sion of it. Half a century later, another, and a far more 
appalling, mutiny broke out in India, for which the East India 
Company was no more to blame than Lord William Bentinck 
was for the Vellore mutiny, but—to use the language of the 
Court ,— u as the misfortune happened under their adminis¬ 
tration, and placed their fate under the government of public 
events and opinions which the Ministry could not control,” 
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they wore deposed from the Government of the great empire 
they had built up, and of their magnificeut house in Leaden- 
hall-strcet not one stone was left upon another. 

Tempio of The province of Cuttack acquired iu. 1803, was 
attached to the Presidency of Bengal, and the 
question of dealing with the temple of Jugunnath 
was forced upon the Supreme Council. Lord Wellesley 
refused to connect it with his government, but Sir George 
Barlow determined to assume the management of the establish¬ 
ment to the minutest item, not excluding the three hundred 
dancing girls, and an army of pilgrim hunters. The pilgrim 
tax was revived to cover these charges, and the balance was 
carried to the credit of tho Company, as Sir George deemed 
such a tax a legitimate source of revenue. It is due to the 
Court of Directors to state that they were opposed to this 
anomalous and degrading job, but they were overruled by 
the Board of Control. It was for many years tho subject of 
a bitter contention between the Government of India and 
those who were anxious to maintain the consistency of our 
religious character. Under the pressure of public opinion, the 
tax was at length repealed; and some time after, Lord Dalhousio 
had the courage to restore the management of the temple, and 
of the lands which had once belonged to it, to its legitimate 
guardians, the priesthood of Pooree. 

Propagation: oi different, however, was the course pursued 

chriMiimity in by Sir George Barlow regarding the diffusion 
of Christian truth in India, to which we now turn. 
The first Portuguese settlers had no sooner acquired a political 
footing in India than they began, in tho spirit of the sixteenth 
century, to persecute the Pagans. They sent to India some 
of the most able and zealous of their ecclesiastics, of whom 
St. Francis Xavier was the most illustrious, under whose 
instructions, though not without some degree of compulsion, a 
• rge Roman Catholic community was formed on the Malabar 
and Coromandel coasts. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century several German Protestant missionaries proceeded to 
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the Danish settlement of Tranquebar, a hundred and sixty 
miles south of Madras, under the patronage of the King of 
Denmark. They were followed by a succession of earnest 
men, find, among* others, by the celebrated Swartz, who was 
I leld in honour both by Christians and Hindoos. By their zealous 
exertions a numerous body of converts was collected on the 
Coromandel coast. In 1793 Mr. William Carey proceeded to 
Bengal to establish a Christian mission, and laboured with 
much devotedness, but little success, for seven years in the 
district of Malda. In 1799 two other missionaries, Mr. Marsh* 
man and Mr. Ward, went out to his assistance. As they were, 
however, without a licence from the India House, they were 
ordered to quit the country the day after then arrival, but 
The serampore stained an asylum at the Danish settlement of 
Missionaries Serarnpore, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and 

were received under the protection of i lie Danish 
crown. Mr. Carey then removed to Serampore, and he and his 
colleagues established a fraternity which, under the title of 
the Serampore Missionaries, has attained a historical im¬ 
portance. They opened the first schools for the gratuitous 
education of native children. They set up printing presses, 
and prepared founts of types in various Indian languages. 
They compiled grammars of the Bengalee, Sanscrit, and other 
languages, into which they likewise translated the Sacred 
Scriptures. They cultivated the Bengalee language with 
great assiduity, and published tho first works which had ever 
appeared in it, and thus laid the foundation of a vernacular 
literature. Their names will long continue to be held in 
grateful remembrance as the pioneers of civilization in Hin- 
dostan, to which they devoted their resources and their lives, 
at a time when the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
people w*as an object of profound indifference to the British 
Government They, and the converted natives who had joined 
their establishment, itinerated through the districts of Bengal, 
and met with no small measure of success in preaching the 
aoctrines of Christianity. 
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Their missionary labours were, however, viewed 
by the Company in England and the Company’s 
servants in India with great mistrust and jealousy. 
All previous conquerors, the Hindoos, the Boodhists, and the 
Mahomedans, had identified their religion with their policy, 
and supported it with the whole weight of their political and 
military power, and subjected those who professed a different 
creed to severe persecution. The English were the first con¬ 
querors who left their native subjects the unrestricted exercise 
of their own religion; partly, from that principle of religious 
toleration which had always distinguished the East India Com¬ 
pany,but, chiefly, from the apprehension that an opposite course 
might' rouse a. fanatic opposition to their rule, and expose it 
to danger. It was under the impulse of this morbid feeling 
of dread that the Court of Directors set their faces sternly 
against all missionary efforts. They were thus placed in the 
false position of hostility to their own creed, which, among a 
people of strong religious sensibilities like the Hindoos, was 
calculated to create a feeling of contempt, or, what was worse, 
a dangerous suspicion that so unnatural a procedure must 
he intended to conceal some sinister design. The mutiny at 
Vellore was traced to an interference with the religious pre¬ 
judices of the sepoys, and under the panic which it created, 
Sir George Barlow considered it necessary for the security of 
the Company’s interests in Bengal, to put a stop to the labours 
of the Seramporc Missionaries, lost the natives should regard 
them as an interference with their religion. He was not in a 
mood to reflect that it is only when the agency of the state 
is employed to enforce a change of religion that there is either 
disaffection or danger; that the natives of the country had 
been accustomed for centimes to religious discussions and 
conversions, and that during the seven years in which the 
Seramporc Missionaries had been labouring in Bengal, the 
Hindoos who had become Mussulmans greatly outnumbered 
those who had embraced Christianity, and, without creating 
any alarm. The missionaries themselves were convinced that 
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arntha of the Gospel would only be embraced in sincerity 
when they were placed before the country separate from ail 
political influences. They, therefore, repudiated all aid from 
the state, and deprecated the intrusion of the public authori¬ 
ties into their province. But their labours were at once and 
peremptorily interdicted. They prudently bent to the storm, 
tlie Vellore panic died out, and the restrictions laid on them 
were quietly removed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

LORD MINTO’S ADMENT3TKATIOJT, 1807-1810. 

LordMinto’s * ;0RD who was appointed Governor-Ge- 

jxir'nniatration, Herat in 1806, was a well-trained politician, and 
lmd been engaged for many years in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. He was one of the managers appointed 
by the House of Commons to conduct the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings; and the prosecution of Sir Elijah Impey 
was especially committed to his charge. The interest he had 
taken in India pointed him out to his Whig colleagues when 
they came into power, as the fittest member of their body for 
the post of President of the Board of Control, and the twelve 
months he passed at the head of that office gave him an 
enlarged comprehension of Indian questions. He was an 
accomplished scholar, distinguished above his predecessors by 
his urbanity, a statesman of clear perceptions and sound judg¬ 
ment, mild and moderate in his views, yet without any de¬ 
ficiency of firmness. He was accepted by the Court of 
Directors as their Governor-General on the understanding 
that he should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, which 
W£is still the great object of terror in Leadenhall-street, and 
tread in the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis. After his arrival 
in Calcutta he facetiously observed that when taking leave of 
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PARDON OF THE VELLORE MUTINEERS. 

^ t j 10 chairman and his deputy at the India House and asking 
their final instructions, there seemed to be only two points on 
which they felt any anxiety—the importance of adhering- most 
scrupulously to the policy of non-interferon^, end of con- 
trolling the consumption of penknives, which appeared by 
the latest indent to be growing extravagant. On reaching 
Madras lie found himself called upon, as his first act of 
government, to determine the fate of the Vellore mutineers. 
Seventeen of the ringleaders had been executed by sentence 
of court-martial, but six hundred yet awaited their doom. 
Great difficulty had been felt in obtaining evidence of indi¬ 
vidual guilt. The excitement and animosity created by the 
mutiny had, moreover, subsided; the confidence of the army 
had been restored, and the officers ceased to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows. Lord William Bentinok advised the 
adoption of a mild course; the Commander-in-cliief advocated 
a severe example. The Supreme Government, to whom the 
matter was referred, ordered the whole party to he trans¬ 
ported beyond sea, which, to Hindoos, would have been a 
penalty worse than death. Lord Minto adopted the more 
generous and lenient counsel of Lord William Bcntinck, and 
ordered that they should be dismissed the service, and de¬ 
clared incapable of ever re-entering it. 

On bis arrival in Calcutta, the early attention of 
An"rchy U of d ~ Lord Miato was drawn to the state of anarchy 
tho province, wp which the feeble policy of his predecessor 
had plunged the province of Bundlekund. By the 
treaty of Bassein the Peshwa had ceded to the Company for 
the support of the subsidiary force districts in the southern 
Mahratta country and near Surat, yielding twenty-six lacs of 
rupees a-year. A twelvemonth after they were exchanged 
for districts in Bundlekund, and the transfer was considered 
mutually beneficial. The lands in the Deccan were isolated 
from the Company’s dominions, and the defence and manage¬ 
ment of them would have proved both t roublesome and expen¬ 
sive, while they abutted on the Peshwa’s territories, The 
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ul^tricts in Bnndlekund were more handy fox the British 
Government, while the Peshwa’s authority in them was 
nominal, and they yielded him no revenue. The exchange, 
which received the high sanction of Genera). Wellesley, 
was effected in. a supplementary treaty of December, 1803. 
The province, however, was a prey to anarchy. It was over¬ 
run with innumerable military adventurers, who gained a 
subsistence by plunder, and who were necessarily opposed 
to any form of settled government. A hundred and fifty 
castles were held by as many chieftains, and they were in¬ 
cessantly at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, were disgusted with the stringency of 
our judicial and fiscal system, and deserted their villages, and 
too often joined the banditti. Two forts, Calinger and Ajygur, 
universally considered impregnable, were held by chiefs 
who owed all theif power to rapine and violence, and headed 
the opposition to the British authorities. Lord Lake assured 
the Government in Calcutta that the peace of the piovince- 
could never be maintained without obtaining possession of 
these fortresses, which might be effected by a vigoious effort 
in a single campaign; but Sir George Barlow replied that “ a 
certain extent of dominion, local power, and revenue, would 
be cheaply sacrificed for tranquillity and security within a 
more contracted circle.” The sacrifice was made, but the 
tranquillity and security were more distant than ever. The 
chiefs who had seized the forts were left in possession of 
them, and sunnuds, or deeds, were granted to them and to 
some of tlie most notorious leaders of the freebooters, recog¬ 
nizing their right to the lands they had usurped, upon a 
vague promise of allegiance. Due respect was likewise paid 
to the principle of non-interference, by allowing them to 
decide their disputes by the sword, and this fair province, en¬ 
dowed with the richest gifts of nature, was turned into a 
desert. 

Lord Mintv's Within five weeks after Lord Minto had as- 
Tijorcmspolicy, mm ed the Government, he adopted the resolution 
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that “it wus essential, not only to the preservation of 
political influence over the chiefs of Bundlekund, but to 
the dignity and reputation of the British Government to 
interfere for the suppression of intestine disorder.” The 
whole policy of the state was at once changed, and it was 
announced throughout the province that Government was 
determined to enforce obedience to its authority. The 
numerous rajas, who had hitherto treated with contempt the 
maudlin advice of the commissioner, hastened to make their 
submission when they found the Governor-General in earnest, 
and agreed at once to refer their disputes to the decision of 
British officers. But it was found impossible to extirpate the 
banditti which infested the country, while they could obtain 
shelter in the great fortresses; a military force was, therefore, 
sent to reduce them, and Ajygur was surrendered after a 
breach had been made in the walls. But ftne military adven¬ 
turer, Gopal Sing, by his astonishing skill, activity, and resolu¬ 
tion, aided by the natural advantages of a country filled with 
fastnesses, contrived to evade the British troops in a series 
of desultory and harassing movements, for a period of four 
years. He offered his submission at length, on condition of 
receiving a full pardon and a provision for his family, and the 
Government, weary of a conflict which appeared to be inter¬ 
minable, granted him a jaygeer of eighteen villages. The last 
fortress to submit was the renowned Calinger, which had 
baffled the efforts of Mahmood of Ghizni, eight centuries 
before. It was likewise in the siege of this fort that Sherc 
Shah was killed, in 1545, and tin* Pcshwa's representative, 
Ali Babadoor, had recently besieged it in vain for two years. 
It was surrendered after an arduous siege, in which the 
British force was, on one occasion, repulsed with the loss of 
150 in killed and wounded. The peace and happiness of 
Bundlekund were restored, to be soon, alas, destroyed again 
by one oi the Company's pucka, or unscrupulous collectors, 
who rack-rented the province, and blighted its prosperity as 
effectively as the freebooters had done before him. 
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The difficulty of maintaining the practice of 
Bunjeet Sing, non-intervention was still more clearly demon¬ 
strated before Lord Min to had been a twelve¬ 
month in office, in reference to the proceedings of Rtmjeet 
Sing-, whose career now claims attention. On the retire¬ 
ment of the Abdalee from India after the battle of Paniput, 
the affairs of the Punjab fell into confusion, and the half 
military half religious community of the Sikhs, who had been 
oppressed by all the successive rulers of the country, had an 
opportunity of gradually enlarging and consolidating their 
power. This country, lying in the track of every invader, 
from Alexander the Great to Ahmed Shah Abdalee, and which 
had been subject; to greater vicissitudes and a more frequent 
change of masters than any other Indian province, was now 
in the hands of the Sikhs. Their commonwealth was divided 
into fraternities, termed mi&iis , the chief of each of which was 
the leader in war, and the arbiter in time of peace* Of these 
clans; twelve were deemed the foremost in rank. Clrurut 
Sing, the head of one of the least considerable, had com¬ 
menced a course of encroachments on his neighbours, which 
was carried on by his son, Maha Sing. He died in 1792, 
leaving an only son, Runjeet Sing, who at the early ago 
of seventeen entered upon that career of ambition and aggran¬ 
disement, which, by a rare combination of cunning and 
audacity, resulted in the establishment of a power as great as 
that of Sevajee or Hyder. He acquired great credit for his 
prowess when, in 1799, Zemaun Shah entered the Punjab, 
which was still considered as an appendage of the crown of 
Cabul. Runjeet Sing had the discretion to aid him in moving 
his guns across the Jhelum, and was rewarded by the im¬ 
portant grant of the town of Lahore, which was the capital of 
the count ry even before the Mahomedans crossed the Indus, 
and had always been associated with the supreme authority 
in the province. Prom 1803 to 1806, Runjeet Sing was dili¬ 
gently employed in extending his authority over the dif 
ferent fraternities and chiefs in tho Punjab. In 1806, the. 
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course of his conquests brought him down to the banks of the 
Sutlege, and he cast a wishful eye on the plains beyond it. 

Between the Sutlege and the Jumna lay the 
TiteSjkbstates Q | g irhin a ? occupied by about twenty in- 

1807 - dependent Sikh principalities, of greater or less 

extent, the most considerable of which was Putteeaia, with a 
revenue of about twenty lacs of rupees a-year, and a popula¬ 
tion of a million find a quarter. The chiefs had been obliged 
to bond to the authority of Sirulia, which General Perron had 
extended to the vicinity of the Sutlege, but two of them, 
Ivythul and Jheend, had rendered important services to Lord 
Lake in the campaigns of 1803 and 1805, and were recom¬ 
pensed with large grants of land. As the British power had now 
superseded that of the Mahrattas in this region, these petty 
princes offered their submission and fealty to it, and, although 
there were no mutual engagements in writing, considered 
themselves under the suzerainty of the Company, and entitled 
to their protection. The ambition of Runjeet Sing, which hail 
as yet received no check, led him to contemplate the annexa¬ 
tion of these states, and the extension of his dominions to the 
banks of tho Jumna. He proceeded with his usual caution. 
A sharp dispute had arisen between the chiefs of Putteeaia and 
Ifaba, and the raja of Naha invoked the interposition of Itunjeet 
Sing, who crossed the Sutlege with a large body of hoxse, 
and dictated terms of reconciliation. No notice was taken of 
this encroachment by the Resident at Delhi, and Itunjeet Sing 
flattered himself that ho had no opposition to apprehend from 
the Company’s officers. In 1807, the raja of Putteeaia and 
bis wife were again at variance regarding a settlement for 
her son ; Run jeet Sing was culled in, and crossed the butleg© 
a second time. He decreed an allowance of 50,000 rupees a- 
year to the boy, and received as a token of gratitude a valua¬ 
ble diamond necklace, and, what he valued still more, a. cele¬ 
brated brass gun. On his way home, lie levied contributions 
on some of the petty chiefs, seized their forts and lands, and 
‘carried off all their cannon to augment hie own artillery, which 
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was at this time the great object of his desire. These succes¬ 
sive inroads filled the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind with alarm, and a 
formal deputation proceeded to Delhi, in March, 1808, to im¬ 
plore the protection of the British Government, whose vassals, 
they said, they had always considered themselves since the 
extinction of Sindia’a power; but the encouragement they 
received was not so decisive as they expected. Runjeet Sing, 
anxiotis to discover the views of the British Government in 
reference to this .appeal, addressed a letter to the Governor- 
General, stating his wish to remain on friendly terms with the 
Company, but adding, “the country on this side the Jumna, 
excepting the stations occupied by the English, is subject to my 
authority; let it remain so.” This bold demand of the province 
of Sirhind by Runjeet Sing, as a matter of right, brought 
directly before Lord Minto, the important question whether, 
in obedience to the non-interference policy of the Court of 
Directors, an energetic and aspiring chief, who had, in the 
course of ten years, erected a large kingdom upon the ruin 
of a dozen princes, should be allowed to plant his army, com¬ 
posed of the finest soldiery in India, within a few miles of our 
own frontier. The solution of this point could not brook 
delay* there was no time for consulting the Court, and Lord 
Minto boldly determined to take on himself the responsibility 
of extending British protection to the Sikh chiefs, and shutting 
up Runjeet Sing* in the Punjab. 

Foreign mu. It had been the policy of the Court, of Directors 
ances, isos. f or many years to discourage all alliances with the 
princes of India, but, at this juncture, they were driven by the 
irresistible current of circumstances to seek-alliances beyond 
its frontier, for the protection of their interests. The treaty 
of Tilsit, concluded between the emperor of Russia and Napo¬ 
leon, was supposed to include certain secret articles which had 
reference to extensive schemes of conquest in the east. More 
especially was it believed to provide facilities for the gratifi¬ 
cation of Napoleon’s views on the British power in India. To 
anticipate these designs, it was resolved to block up his path 
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to India by endeavouring’ to contract defensive alliances with 
the princes whose territories lay on the route, and to dispatch 


jMtth'tKfy to missions to Persia, Afghanistan, and Lahore. 
Bunjeet sing, Mr. Charles Metcalfe, a young civilian, who had 
been trained up in the school of Lord Wellesley, 
and, indeed, under Ilia own eye, was selected for the Punjab 
embassy. The task assigned him was one of no ordinary 
difficulty : on the one hand, he was to frustrate Runjeet Sing’s 
favourite project of extending liis dominion across the Sutlcge, 
on the other, to conciliate his co-operation in opposing- the 
approach of a French army from the west. Runjeet Sing* 
received the mission with coldness and suspicion. His per¬ 
sonal bearing towards the envoy was discourteous, all inter¬ 
course between the camps was interdicted, supplies wore 
refused, and the bankers were incited to refuse to cash his 
hills, while his messengers were waylaid and his letters 
opened. But ‘he was resolved to allow no hostile conduct on 
the part of Bunjeet Sing to damp his ardour, or turn him 
aside from his object* When afc length he had obtained an 
opportunity of explaining the object of Iris mission, the Sikh 
cabinet intimated that the alliance appeared to be one in which 
the British rather than the Punjab Government was inte¬ 
rested, and that as it was intended to benefit the Company, it 
ought also to include some advantage for the Punjab. They 
did not object to the proposed treaty, but it must recognise 
the sovereignty of Runjeet Sing overall the Sikh states on both 
sides the Sutlcge. Mr* Metcalfe replied that lie had no instruc¬ 
tions to make this concession; but, while the negotiation was 
in progress, Runjeet Sing broke up his encampment at Kusoor, 
aid crossed the Sutlcge a third time, and for three months 
swept through the districts of Sirhind, plundering the chiefs, 
and cimpelling them, with the exception only of Putteeala ami 
Thanesur, to acknowledge his authority. The British mission 
was dragged in his train, but Mr. Metcalfe felt that his pre¬ 
sence seemed to give countenance to these aggressions, as 
Riiiijeet Sing intended it should, and after proceeding several 
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stagey refused to advance farther, and eventually encamped 
at Umritsir, to await the return of the Lahore ruler, 

Eunice* ordered Lord Minto, finding* Runjeet Sing still bent on 
to retire, i8o$. the subjugation of Sirhind, determined to lose no 
further time in arresting* his progress, if necessary, by force 
of arms. By this time, moreover, Napoleon was entangled in 
the affairs of Spain, and the idea of an invasion of India, if it 
had ever ripened into a design, was abandoned. All anxiety 
for these foreign alliances was removed, and Lord Minto, 
having no longer anything to ask of Runjeet Sing, was 
enabled to assume a higher and more authoritative tone. The 
ComnKinder-in-chief, then in the north-west, was directed to 
hold an army in readiness to march down to the Sutlege, and 
a letter was addressed to Runjeet Sing, telling him in (inn 
and dignified language that by the issue of the war with the 
Mahrattas, the Company had succeeded to the power and the 
rights they had exercised in the north of Hindostan. The 
Sikh states of Sirhind were now, therefore, under the protec¬ 
tion of the British Government, and would be maintained in 
all their integrity; the Maharaja must consequently restore all 
the districts of which he had taken possession during his 
late incursion, and confine his military operations in future to 
the right bank of the SutlegS. Runjeet Sing, on the ter¬ 
mination of his expedition to Sirhind, hastened back to Um- 
ritsir to exchange the toils of the camp for the enjoyments 
of the liarem. Like Hyder Ali, he was the slave of sensual 
indulgence when his mind was not absorbed in the excitement 
of war. On the evening of his arrival, Mr. Metcalfe waited 
on him to present the letter of the Governor-General, but he 
exclaimed that “ the evening was to be devoted to mirth and 
pleasure, 55 and called for the dancing girls, ami then for the 
strong potations to which ho waB accustomed, and before 
rnidright. was totally incapacitated for business. The com¬ 
munication from Calcutta remained for several days without 
acknowledgment, and, as it afterwards appeared, even with¬ 
out perusal. On the 12th December, Mr. Metcalfe transmit ted 
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him a note, repeating the statements contained in the Governor- 
General 1 ? letter, pressing the demands of Government on his 
attention, and pointing out the danger of refusing to accede to 
them, stating, however, that the British Government was 
anxious to maintain the most amicable relations with him. 
This letter, which seems to have given him the first monition 
of the hazard he was incurring of a serious collision with 
British power, staggered his mind, and brought him to re¬ 
flection. Other perils had also beset him. At Unmfcfiir, his 
favourite Mahomedan mistress had caused a Hindoo to be 
circumcised. That holy city, the Benares of the Punjab, was 
thrown into a state of religious frenzy; all the shops wore 
closed, and the priests threatened to excommunicate any who 
should venture to open them. Runjeefc Bing, terrified by this 
storm of fanaticism, escaped to Lahore, but was pursued by 
the devotees and brahmins, who sat dhtmia at his palace gate. 
This practice consisted in sitting night and day, fasting and 
praying, at the gate of the victim, till the demand was granted. 
If persisted in, it might involvo the death of a brahmin, and it 
was therefore generally successful. So effective is this mode 
of intimidation, that it has been found necessary to prohibit it, 
under severe penalties by a special Regulation. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s Bunjeet Sing contrived to pacify the priesthood 
firmness, 1809 . and laity of Uinritair, bat continued from day to day 
to evade any explanation with Mr. Metcalfe, who peremptorily 
demanded an audience on the 22nd December, and announced 
to him that a British force was on the point of advancing to 
the Sutlege, which would sweep his garrisons from Sirhind. 
He bore the communication for some moments with apparent 
composure, but unable, at length, to control his feelings 
any longer, rushed out of the room, mounted his horse, and 
gidloped about the courtyard for some time with frantic vehe¬ 
mence, followed by his body guard, while hks ministers con¬ 
tinued the conference with Mr. Metcalfe. It would be tedious 
to detail the various interviews which took place between 
them and Mr. Metcalfe for two months, O'* the constant 
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attempts which were made to overbear or to overreach him, or 
the endless postponements and delays of this oriental court. 
Mr. Metcalfe was proof against all cajolery, and continued with 
invincible firmness to insist on the restoration of all the conquests 
which Runjeet Sing had made on his late incursion. It was a 
bitter pill for him to swallow, but he was constrained in the 
end to submit. In all the range of British Indian history 
there are few incidents to be found more remarkable than the 
arrest of this young and haughty prince, in the full career of 
ambition and victory, by the mandate of a youth of t wenty- 
four. Eunjeet’s lingering reluctance to relinquish his con¬ 
quests was effectually removed by the arrival of Colonel 
Ocbteviony with a British army on the banks of the Sutlege, 
and the issue of a proclamation declaring the states lying 
between that river and the Jumna under British protection. 
Treaty with On the 25th April, 1809, a treaty was concluded 
Runjeet, 1809. ^fc xjmritsir to “ establish perpetual amity between 
the British Government and the State of Lahore.” It provided 
that the British Government should have no concern with the 
territories and subjects of the raja north of the Sutlege; and 
that the raja should not commit any encroachments, or suffer 
any to be committed on the possessions or rights of tho chiefs 
under British protection south of it. The treaty, which con¬ 
sists of on ly fifteen lines, is one of the shortest on onr records, and 
is, perhaps, the only one which was never infringed. Runjeet 
Sing subsequently became the most formidable native power 
in India, and organised an army under European officers, 
which, after his decease, shook the British empire to its 
foundation, but for thirty years, up to the period of his death, 
he maintained the “ perpetual amity ” with scrupulous fidelity. 
Colonel Ooliterlony, on withdrawing the army from the pro¬ 
vince left a garrison in Loodiana, and that fort became our 
frontier station in the north-west; and thus the British 
standard, which Lord Wellesley had planted on the Jumna, 
was six years after erected by Lord Minto on the banks of 
the Sutlege. 
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Kmbuwy to The embassy sent to Cabul to form a defensive 
Cabal, 1803 alliance against a French invasion, was fitted out 
on a scale of magnificence intended to impress the Afghans 
o ith an idea of the power and majesty of the Company, and 
it was entrusted to Mr. Mount Stuart Elph in stone, one of the 
\Y eilesley school of Indian statesmen. The ruler of Afghan¬ 
istan, Shah Soojah, the brother of Zemaun Shah, held his court 
at Peshawur, which the envoy reached on the 5th March, 1809, 
His reception was marked with the greatest courtesy, but the 
ministers did not fail to observe that the object of the mission 
was to promote the interests of the Company rather than those 
of Afghanistan, They had nothing to dread from the arrival 
of the French, and desired to know what benefit the Governor- 
General intei ided to bestow: on them for preventing the passage 
of a French army through their passes; they were anxious, more¬ 
over, to ascertain what arguments or allurements the French 
had to offer, before they committed themselves. It appears 
unaccountable that the members of the Supremo Council in 
Calcutta, thoroughly acquainted as they were with the oriental 
character, should have fitted out a costly and pompous embassy 
to a native court to solicit an alliance, without proposing any 
reciprocal benefit. But, while the negotiations were pending* 
fho expedition which Shall Soojah had imprudently sent to 
Cashmere to regain possession of that province, was entirely 
defeated. His brother Mahmoud took advantage of this 
disaster to seize Cabul and Candahar, and to threaten Pesh¬ 
awar. Shah Soojah, whose army was annihilated, and whose 
treasury was empty, earnestly solicited pecuniary aid from the 
British Government, and Mr, Elphinstone strongly recom¬ 
mended a grant of ten lacs of rupees. As all Afghan soldiers 
are mercenaries, this sum would have brought a sufficient 
number of adherents to his standard to restore and consolidate 
his power. But the dread of a French invasion had died out, 
and it was no longer deemed important to conciliate the ruler 
who held the “ gate of India,” as Cabul was then deemed. 
The request was refused, and the embassy recalled. It is no 
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improbable conclusion that if this aid of ten lacs of rupees had 
been granted to Shah Soojah in this emergency, and he had 
thereby been enabled to maintain himself in Afghanistan, the 
Company would have been spared the fifteen hundred lacs 
of rupees which were wasted, thirty years after, in the 
abortive attempt to restore him permanently to his throne, and 
enable him to keep the “ gate ” shut against the Russians, 
who were supposed to be knocking at it. Shah Soojah, how¬ 
ever, gave his consent to a treaty stipulating that any attempt 
of the French to advance through Afghanistan should be 
opposed, at the cost of the Company’s treasury; but when it 
arrived with the ratification of the Governor-General on the 
9th June, 1810, there was neither king nor ambassador to 
receive it. Shah Soojah -was totally defeated by his rival, and 
fled across the Indus, and Mr. Elphinstone was returning to 
Hindostan; and of this expensive embassy there remained no 
other result but the noble history of it compiled by the 
envoy, which gave Europe the first authentic description of the 
region rendered memorable by the achievements of Alexander 
the Great. 

Affairs of The third embassy to counteract the supposed 

Persia, isos projects of Napoleon was sent to the court of 
Persia. At the commencement of 1806, the king of Persia 
wantonly involved himself in a war with Russia, which proved 
highly disastrous, and ended in depriving him of several of 
his valuable provinces. In his exigency he applied to the go¬ 
vernment of Calcutta, and, on the strength of the treaty con¬ 
cluded by Colonel Malcolm in 1800, demanded aid against the 
encroachments of Russia. But England was in alliance with 
the emperor, and the assistance was necessarily refused, on 
which the king made application to Napoleon, who eagerly em¬ 
braced the proposal, and sent General Gardanne as his envoy 
French cm- to Teheran, which he reached in December, 1807, 
bassy, iso7. w Rh a large military suite. lie was also accom¬ 
panied by a body of engineer and artillery officers, some of 
whom were dispersed over the country, to investigate its* re- 
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sources and to make professional surveys, while others were 
employed in drilling the Persian levies, and introducing’ the 
system of European tactics and discipline. A treaty was 
speedily concluded, which provided that the Emperor should 
regain from Russia, and restore to Persia, Georgia and other 
frontier provinces which had been alienated; that any French 
army marching through Persia towards India sho uld he supplied 
with provisions and joined by a Persian force; that the island 
of Karrack*should he ceded to France ; and that, if the em¬ 
peror desired it, all Englishmen should be excluded from the 
king’s dominions. The English Ministry, who considered the 
French embassy the advanced guard of a French army, deter¬ 
mined to counteract these hostile designs, and to plant an 
ambassador at Teheran as the representative of the Crown, 
the Company, however, bearing all the expense of the mission. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Lord Minto, before lie left England, 
earnestly recommended Colonel Malcolm for this duty, for 
which he was preeminently qualified by his skill in oriental 
diplomacy, his knowledge of the Asiatic character, and, more 
especially, by the popularity he had formerly acquired at the 
Persian court. But the Court of Directors could not forget 
the lavish expenditure of his mission in 1800, amounting to 
seventeen lacs of rupees, and there were little minds among 
them who could not forgive his being a disciple of Lord Wei- 
r . rr , , lesley. Mr. Harford Jones, who had resided forty 
jonc.v ; mission years at Bush ire, first as a merenaut, and them as 
to ivraio, 1307. British consul, was selected for the post, 

created a baronet, and directed to proceed to Persia by way 
of Petersburg, where he was to concert measures of co-opera¬ 
tion with the emperor of Russia. Meanwhile, came the defeat 
of the Russians at Friedland, the peace of Tilsit, and the alli¬ 
ance of the two emperors. Sir Harford was therefore directed 
to proceed direct to Bombay, where he arrived in April, 
1808, 

coi. Malcolm^ This appointment was made by the Ministry of 
which Lord Minto was a member, and while he 
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fiself presided at the Board of Control He was not 
ignorant that after the despatch of a French minister by the 
emperor Napoleon, the Cabinet considered it necessary, that 
the British minister should appear at the Persian court as the 
representative of the Crown, and not of the Company. But, 
on his arrival in Calcutta, Lord Minto considered that “ the 
reparation which there was reason to apprehend between 
Great Britain arid Russia” released him from the restrictions 
thus imposed on him by the policy which the Cabinet had 
adopted regarding the Persian mission. He resolved therefore 
to despatch Colonel Malcolm to the court of Persia to repre¬ 
sent the Indian Government, and directed Sir Harford Jones 
to remain at Bombay till the result of the new mission could 
be known. On landing* in Persia, Colonel Malcolm determined 
to approach the throne c< with the language, not of supplication, 
but of temperate remonstrance and ofFended friendship.” For¬ 
getting that the influence of the French at Teheran was 
supreme, and that they were feeding the king with hopes of 
deliverance from the grasp of Russia, presuming, also, on the 
ascendency he had acquired in his former mission, Colonel 
Malcolm assumed a dictatorial tone in his communications with 
the court. He despatched one of his assistants to the capital, 
but on his arrival at Shiraz he was forbidden to;advance farther, 
and Colonel Malcolm was directed to place-himself in commu¬ 
nication with the viceroy of the province, the king's son. 
Considering the authority then exorcised toy the French 
embassy at the Persian court, the king* might have been 
expected to order the English minister peremptorily to quit his 
dominions, rather than permit him to enter into negotiations 
with his son. But Colonel Malcolm, instead of making any 
allowance for the king’s position, or waiting for a turn in the 
tide of events, took umbrage at this message, precipitately 
abandoned the mission, and embarked with his suite for Cal¬ 
cutta. The intelligence of this disappointment reached Lord 
Minto on the 12th August, and he immediately wrote to Sir 
Harford Jones, removing the interdict on his movements, and 
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leaving him at liberty to prosecute the mission which the Crown 
had entrusted to hiuu 


Military expeoi- Ten ' (la ? B after tlie despatch of this letter, 
fcion to Persia, Colonel Malcolm landed in Calcutta, breathing 
Awge.s', isos. VQJ1 g emce against the Persian court for the 
fancied indignity inflicted on him. He readily persuaded 
Lord Minto and the Council that the only effectual mode of 
defeating the influence, or, as he called it, the intrigue, of the 
French, at Teheran, was to make a military demonstration. 
Arrangements were immediately made for the despatch of a 
large force under the direction of Colonel Malcolm, to the 
Persian coast io occupy K arrack, an island in the Persian 
Gulf, thirty-three miles from the port of Bushire, which, in 
the glowing anticipations of Colonel Malcolm, was to become 
the emporium of commerce—though it contained no port— 
the seat of political negotiations, and the pivot from which 
we were to overawe Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. At the 
same time, a second letter was sent to Sir Harford Jones, 
dated seventeen days after the first, forbidding him to quit 
Bombay, but he had embarked for Persia two days before it 
arrived. Lord Minto then despatched a third letter to him in 
Persia, announcing the military expedition, and commanding 
him to return forthwith to India. This communication did 
not, however, reach him before he had commenced negotiations 
with the Persian ministers at Shiraz, and their minds were 
filled with such indignation and alarm, on learning its con¬ 
tents, that Sir Harford deemed it necessary to appease them 
by assuming, as the representative of the Grown, an authority 
independent of the Governor-General, and giving them the 
solemn pledge that no aggression whatever should be com¬ 
mitted on the Persian territories, as long as the king mani¬ 
fested a disposition to cultivate friendly relations with 
England. He then prosecuted his journey to the capital 
which he reached in February, 1809. As soon as the report 
of these transactions reached Calcutta, Lord Minto addressed 
a letter to the king of Persia, disavowing the authority and 
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.^proceedings of Sir Harford : and ho likewise directed the 
envoy peremptorily to leave the country, threatening to dis¬ 
honour his bills if he disobeyed the order. But in the mean¬ 
time the object of the mission had been successfully accom¬ 
plished. The union of interests which had been established 
between Russia and France deprived the Persian monarch of 
all hope of any aid from Napoleon for the recovery of the pro* 
sir Harford voices he had lost* The proposals of the British 
Jones’s treaty, minister were readily accepted; the French ecu- 
im ' Uwsy was dismissed, the Persian envoy at Paris 

was recalled, and a Persian ambassador was sent to London 
in company with Mr. Morier. A preliminary treaty was con¬ 
cluded, the salient points of which were that any treaty made 
with other European powers should be considered as void, 
that no force commanded by Europeans should he permitted 
to march through Persia towards India, and that if any 
European army invaded the Persian territory, the British 
Government should afford the aid of a military force, or, in 
lieu of it, a subsidy, which, after long discussions, was 
eventually fixed at twelve lacs of rupees a-year. Lord Mirito 
felt that Sir Harford had authentic credentials for his mission, 
and that the national faith was pledged by his engagements j 
the treaty was accordingly ratified by the Government of 
India. The unwise project of a military expedition adopted 
under the influence of Colonel Malcolm’s irritated feelings, 
and which, if it had been carried out, would have entailed an 
in tolerable expenditure, and wounded the pride of the king 
and his people, was discreetly abandoned. The Persian mis¬ 
sion was thus brought to a conclusion, and Colonel Malcolm 
returned to Madras. 

. . Lord Minto, however, felt that the rank and 

Second mission . , r , 

of colonel estimation of the Government of India Jmd been 

Malcolm, im cotri p rom i 8e d, within the sphere of its influence, 
by the mission of Sir Harford Jones from the Crown, and 
that it was necessary to restore it to the eminence it had 
previously enjoyed. He considered it among the first of 
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his duties u to transmit to hie successor the powers, pre¬ 
rogatives, and dignities of the Indian empire* in its relations 
with surrounding nations, as entire and unsullied as they were 
confided to his hands.” Under this impression lie entreated 
Colonel Malcolm u to go and lift the Company's Government 
once more to its own height, and to the station that belonged 
to it.” Another embassy was fitted out in the most costly 
style (o eclipse that of the Crown, with no other object than 
to establish the prestige of the East India Company in Asia, 
which the Crown was deemed to have impaired by taking the 
conduct of Persian diplomacy into its own hands. It was a 
most extraordinary mission for a most extraordinary purpose. 
Colonel Malcolm, whose genial humour and princely presents 
had made a very agreeable impression on the court eight 
years before, was welcomed with enthusiasm as he passed 
through the country to the royal presence. But in that pre¬ 
sence was the ambassador of the Crown, whom the Govern¬ 
ment of India had thought fit to treat with the greatest con¬ 
tumely, disavowing his authority, dishonouring his bills, and 
sparing no pains to “ blacken his face in the eyes of the Persian 
court.” If lie manifested any personal feeling at the un¬ 
worthy treatment ho had received, there are few who will not 
be prepared to condone it; and no one with a touch of loyal 
sentiment will censure him for the effort he made, at this difficult 
crisis, to uphold the dignity of the sovereign he was deputed 
to represent, against the pretensions of one w r ho was only the 
delegate of an inferior authority, and who had no business at 
all at Teheran. There was every prospect of an unseemly 
and dangerous collision. The Persian courtiers were by no 
weaus distressed to find two rival ambassadors of the same 
nat ion contending for their favours, and they were preparing 
to play off the one against the other, in the hope of a golden 
shower of presents, But the good sense of Sir Harford and 
Colonel Malcolm gradually smoothed down all asperities, and 
it was not long before they agreed to unite their efforts to 
bdlle the intrigues and the cupidity of the court. Colonel 
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was received with open arms by tlie king, who con¬ 
sidered him the firat of Englishmen. “What induced you,” 
said he at the first interview, “to hasten away from Shiraz, 
without seeing my son ? ” “ How could I,*' replied the 

Colonel, with his ever ready tact, “ after having been warmed 
with the sunshine of your majesty’s favour, be satisfied with 
the mere reflection of that refulgence in the person of your 
son ? ” u Mnhsalhi 1 ’* exclaimed the monarch, u Malcolm sahib 
is himself again.” But this agreeable communion was speedily 
interrupted by despatches from England, announcing the 
determination of the Ministry to supersede-both Sir H arford 
Jones and Colonel Malcolm by an ambassador from England. 
Sir Gore Ouseley had acquired the confidence of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley by the great talents he exhibited when in a private 
station at the court of Lucknow, and upon bis recommendation 
was appointed to Teheran as the representative of the king- of 
England. The relations with the Persian court have from 
that period been retained by the ministers of the Crown in 
their own hands-—a measure, which if judged by its general 
results, has not been successful, except, perhaps, when they 
have selected officers from the Indian service for the post. 
To manifest his esteem for Colonel Malcolm* the king insti¬ 
tuted a new order of knighthood, that of the Lion and the 
Sun, and bestowed the first decoration on him, His mission, 
which cost twenty-two lacs of rupees, was beneficial only in 
developing' the talents of the able assistants who accompanied 
him, Fottinger, Ellis, Briggs, Lindsay, and Macdonald, all of 
whom rose to distinction. The expenses of Sir Harford Jones 
were also imposed on the Company’s treasury, and the two 
embassies did not cost them less than thirty-eight lacs. 

To return to events in India. It has been already 

Am<:ar Khan’s . . . . 

attac k on Nag- noted that Lord Mu do had felt it necessary to 
repudiate the policy of non-interference in the 
ease of the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, and to take them under 
the protection of the British Government against the encroach¬ 
ments of Hunjeet Sing. Within four months of the signature 
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of the treaty with that prince another occasion arose to test 
the propriety of maintaining this principle. Tn 1809, the 
adventurer Ameer Khan had reached the zenith of his power. 
In the course of ten years he had gradually created a princi¬ 
pality, -which yielded a revenue of about fifteen lacs of rupees 
a-year. He was the recognised chief of the Patans, who had 
for several centuries played an important part in the revolu¬ 
tions of Hindustan, and bis adherents were anxiously looking 
forward to the fulfilment of the prediction of a holy mendi¬ 
cant that he was destined to found a new Patau dynasty at 
Delhi. But he had not the genius of Sevajee, or Hyder, or 
Runjeet Sing, or indeed any aspirations beyond those of a 
predatory chief. His army was too great for his resources, 
and, having drained the chiefs of Rajpootana, he was obliged 
to seek for plunder in more remote provinces. He determined 
to select the raja of Nagpore for his victim, and a pretext was 
not long to seek. Holkar, for whom he professed to act during 
his insanity, had been despoiled, as he stated, of some valuable 
jewels twelve years before, when, on seeking refuge with the 
raja, he was thrown into confinement at the instigation of 
Siiidia. These jewels were now claimed, but the raja treated 
the demand with the contempt it deserved. Amcor Khan was, 
however, resolved to enforce it, and poured down across the 
Nerbudda with an army of 40,000 horse and 24,000 .Pin- 
darees, and on his march to Nagpore sacked the town of Jub- 
bulpore. The raja was only an ally of the Company, and not 
entitled to claim its protection, but Lord Minto did not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that “there could be but one solution of the ques¬ 
tion, whether an interfering and ambitious Mussulman chief, at 
the head of a numerous army, irresistible by any power except 
that of the Company, should be permitted to establish his autho¬ 
rity on the ruins of the raja’s dominions, over tei’ritories contigu¬ 
ous to those of the Nizam—likewise aMaliomedan-—with whom 
projects might be formed ... inimical to our interests.” The 
raja had not so much as solicited our aid, though he was happy 
to welcome it when he found that he was not expected to pay 
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for it, but two armies were ordered into the field for the defence 
of his territories, from which Ameer Khan was required to 
withdraw. In the name of Iloikar he proteste d against the 
injustice of this interference, and appealed to the treaty con¬ 
cluded by Sir George Barlow, which bound the British 
Government not to interfere in his affairs. The argument 
might be unanswerable, but it no longer carried any weight. 

But while the British troops were on their march, 
££sL* Sadik AH, the commander of the Nagpore army, 
repulsed Ameer Khan and obliged him to retreat 
to Bhopal. There he recruited his force, and re-assembled the 
Piudarees, whom he had been obliged to dismiss during the 
rains, and advanced into the Nagpore territories, but was a 
second time defeated by the troops of the raja, a considerable 
body of whom is said to have consisted of Sildis. He returned 
a third time to the conflict, and blockaded the Nagpore army 
in Chouragar, while his Piudarees spread desolation through 
the surrounding districts. But the British divisions were now 
dosing upon him, and, under the pretence of an earnest request 
for his services by Toolsee-bye, the regent of the Holkar state, 
he withdrew with his army to Indore. Colonel Close took 
possession of his capital and his territories, and the extinction 
of his power appeared inevitable, when the British troops were 
unexpectedly recalled. He was allowed to recover his strength, 
and Central India-was left for seven years longer at his mercy, 
because Lord Minto was apprehensive that the further prosecu¬ 
tion of hostilities, after Nagpore had been effectually protected 
from his aggressions, might lead to complications displeasing 
to the Court Of Directors. But the tide was beginning to turn 
at the India House against this neutral policy. In reviewing 
these tra nsactions, the Court of Directors expressed 
ThTim' 1 their approbation of the conduct of Lord Minto, but 
House, Isa. veiled it under the sophism that “ as it was a 
measure of defensive policy, it could not be deemed a violation 
of the law, or a disobedience of the orders prohibiting interfer¬ 
ence in the disputes of foreign states,-’’ as if interference for 
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th«i protection of Jeypore and Boonclee did not equally come 
within the category: of a “ defensive policyThe (Joint went 
further, and questioned the propriety of the moderation which 
Lord Minto had exhibited towards Ameer Khan. “We are 
not satisfied,” they said, “ with the expediency of abstaining* 
from disabling any power against whom we may have been 
compelled to take up arms from renewing his aggressions 
at the same time, they strongly advised the conclusion of a 
subsidiary treaty with the raja of Nagpore, though it would 
have involved the necessity of protecting him against all op¬ 
ponents, and extended the circle of those defensive alliances 
which had been reprobated six years before. But when this 
despatch reached Calcutta Lord Minto was in Java, and when 
he returned he found himself superseded in the Government. 



urtvs, 1 -An— iq. 0 f Madras proceeded to that Presidency on the 
arrival of Lord Minto, During the twenty months in which ho 
filled the office of Governor-General he had disgusted society 
by hid cold and repulsive manners, apd the absence of all 
genial and generous feeling in the intercourse of life. He was 
never able to obtain that deference and respect, or to exercise 
that personal influence which is so important to the efficient 
administration of public affairs. The duties of retrenchment, 
at all times invidious, which devolved on him, were performed 
in the most ungracious manner. He manifested on all occasions 
a lofty sense of his official dignity, and exacted a stem and 
implicit obedience to his will. But that which was regarded in 
the case of Lord Wellesley its the natural absolutism of a great 
mind, was in Sir George Harlow resented as the vulgar despo¬ 
tism of power. The feeling of personal aversion which per¬ 
vaded the community was heightened by a contempt of his 
abilities. At Madras, bo became unpopular by isolating himself 
in a small circle of officials and confidants, and his adminis¬ 
tration has been described, and not unjustly, as a “ season of 
unprecedented private misery, and unexampled peril and alarm.” 
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The first occasion of offence arose from his un¬ 
just proceedings against Mr. Sherson, a civil ser¬ 
vant deservedly held in high estimation. He was 
superintendent of the stores of rice laid in by the Government of 
Madras against the periodical famines on that coast. A charge of 
fraud had been brought against him, which was under investi¬ 
gation when Sir George Barlow entered on the Government. 
His accounts were submitted to the scrutiny of the civil auditor 
and pronounced correct, but as they did not happen to tally 
with the native accounts kept in the office, the new Governor 
removed both the auditor and Mr. Sherson from their situations. 
A prosecution was likewise commenced against Mr. Sherson in 
the Supreme Court, which ended in his honourable acquittal 
The? Court of Directors condemned these proceedings without 
reserve, restored Mr. Sherson to the service, and compensated 
him for his loss by a donation of 70,000 rupees. 

Sir George Barlow incurred still greater obloquy 
• •ormiu^ioD, by his proceedings iu reference to the Carnatic 
Commission, appointed by Act of Parliament to 
investigate the debts of the nabob, for which the Company 
became responsible w hen they took over the Carnatic. The 
claims on the nabob amounted to the gigantic sum of thirty 
croree of rupees, of which the validity of less than a tenth 
was eventually substantiated. But the bonds were considered 
negotiable securities, and many of them, though originally 
fraudulent, had been honestly purchased, and the whole com¬ 
munity of Madras, not excepting the officers of Government, 
was deeply interested in the enquiry. To secure impartiality, 
the Commissioners were selected from the Bengal Civil Service, 
and they had just opened their court when Sir Georg© Barlow 
took his seat at the Council board. They appointed one 
Reddy Rao, who had been an accountant in the finance office 
of the late nabob, as their confidential adviser. A bond which 
he held came up for examination ; its validity was impeached 
by a native, named Papia, but the Commissioners pronounced 
it genuine, and resolved to prosecute Papia’s witnesses for 
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THE CARNATIC COMMISSION. 

perjury. He anticipated this movement by charging Reddy 
Rao before a magistrate with forgery, and lie was committed 
for trial. The Commissioners appealed to the Governor for 
support, and he ordered the Advocate-General to defend the 
case. The legitimacy of such a proceeding cannot be con¬ 
troverted ; but the mere appearance of a public officer, in his 
official capacity, in connection with the in vestigation of claims 
which. Government was interested in disallowing, created a 
feeling of indignation and dismay among the creditors, 
European and native, inasmuch as it could scarcely fail to 
deter timid natives from coining forward to give evidence. This 
feeling was intensely aggravated when the Governor, in a 
spirit which was considered vindictive, dismissed the magis¬ 
trate who had committed Reddy Rao, expelled from the country 
Mr. Parry, a merchant, who had manifested opposition to the 
Commissioners, and banished Mr. Roebuck, a civilian of long 
standing? for his share in the proceedings, to a remote post of 
inferior rauk and emolument, where he died soon after. Three 
actions were brought in the Supreme Court in reference to this 
transaction; and Reddy Rao was convicted by the jury of 
forgery, but recommended to the favourable notice of tho 
Crowd by the judge of the Supreme Court, on the ground of 
his innocence. He received a pardon, as a matter of course, but 
before it could reach India'he had terminated his existence by 
swallowing poison ; and it was discovered after bis death that 
the bond was spurious, and that ho was deeply implicated in 
all the villanies of the Carnatic bonds. 

tiuv Madron These undignified proceedings affected the re- 
Mutiny, 1*09. potation and the strength of the Machos Govern¬ 
ment, but the mutiny of the European officers of the army which 
was to be attributed in a great measure to the same violent 
and arbitrary spirit, threatened its very existence. T irice 
in the course of less than half a century had the Company’s 
Government been shaken to its foundation by the sedition of 
its European officers. The mutiny of 1765 was overcome by 
the undaunted firmness of Lord Clive. That of 1706 and 
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’97 was fostered by the feebleness of Sir John Shore, and ex¬ 
tinguished by the simple mandate of Lord Wellesley, who, 
seeing a number of malcontent commanders congrega ted at his 
first lev£e, peremptorily ordered them to rejoin their regiments 
within twenty-four hours. The glance of his very remarkable 
eye had, it was said, quenched the mutiny. In the present 
instance a feeling of dissatisfaction had been for some time 
fermenting iri the Madras army, and not without cause. There 
was an invidious distinction between the pay of the European 
officers in Bengal and Madras, and all posts of command arid 
dignity were monopolised by the officers of the royal army. 
This spirit of discontent was unhappily promoted rather than 
repressed by the demeanour of the Commander-in-chief* A 
seat in council, with an additional allowance, had always been 
attached to the office, but on the dismissal of Sir John Onxdock 
after the Vellore mutiny, the Court of Directors had refused 
it t«o his successor, on some technical ground, and tilled up 
the vacancy with a civilian. The General considered this a 
personal grievance and affront, and he did not care to conceal 
the exasperation of his feelings from the officers of the army, 
who were the more disposed to sympathise with him a: they 
were thereby deprived of a representative of their interests at 
the Council board. Since the close of the Mahratta war the 
Court of Directors had been fierce for retrenchment, 
and had threatened “ to take the pruning-knife 
into their own hands,” if they found any hesitation 
on the part of the Madras Government to use it. Among the 
plans suggested for reducing the military chargee waft the 
abolition of the tent contract, which furnished the officers in 
command of regiments with a fixed monthly allowance to pro¬ 
vide the men with camp equipage, whether they were in the 
field or in cantonments. The system was essentially vicious, 
but not more so than all the other devices in the King's and 
Company's army for eking out the allowances of commanding 
officers by anomalous perquisites. The Quartermaster-general, 
Colonel John Munro, had been requested to draw up a report 
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on the subject, and both Sir John Cradook and Lord William 
Bentinck had come to the determination to abolish the contract, 
when they were suddenly recalled. It fell to the unhappy lot 
of Sir George Barlow, already sufficiently unpopular, to cany 
this resolution into effect. 

Char ^ in8t This retrenchment increased the resentment 
coi Munro, of the officers, and they determined to wreak 
their vengeance on the Quartennaster-gonera!, 
who had stated in his report that the result of granting the 
same allowance in peace and in war for the tentage of the 
native regiments, while the expenses incidental to it varied 
with circumstances, had been found, by expedience, to place 
the interest and the duty of commanding officers m opposition 
to each other. This was a harmless truism, but when the 
body is in a state of inflammation, the least puncture will 
fester. The officers called on the Commander-in-chief, to 
bring Colonel Munro to a court-martial, for aspersions on their 
character as officers and gentlemen . The Judge Advocate- 
general, to whom the question was officially referred, con¬ 
sidered that the. officers had neither right nor reason on their 
side; but General Macdowall, then on the eve of retiring from 
the service, yielded to their wishes, and at once placed him 
under arrest. He appealed to the Governor in Council, under 
whose authority he had acted, and the Commander-in-chief 
was ordered to release him. With this mandate he was. 
constrained to comply, hut he gave vent to his feelings in a 
general order of extraordinary violence, in which he protested 
against the interference of the Government, and stated that 
nothing but his approaching departure for Europe prevented 
his bringing Colonel Munro to trial for disrespect to the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and contempt of military authority, in having 
Tesorted to the power of the civil government in defiance of 
the judgment of the officer at the head of the army, Colonel 
Mnnro’s conduct was likewise stigmatised as destructive of 
military subordination, a violation of the sacred rights of the 
Commander-in-chief, and a dangerous example to the service. 
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Sir George * Barlow had tip to this point acted with great for¬ 
bearance and dignity, but he now lost: Jib balance, and, instead 
of treating the order with • contempt as an ebullition of passion 
from an intemperate officer, who was already on board the 
vessel which was to convey him to Europe, or directing it to 
be erased from the order-book of each regiment, issued a 
counter order, couched in language equally tempestuous and 
objectionable, charging him with violent and inflammatory 
proceedings and acts of outrage, The resignation of the 
service in India is always sent in by the last boat which leaves 
the ship, and the officer thus enjoys the benefit of his pay and 
allowances to the latest moment. Sir George took advan¬ 
tage of the circumstance that the Commander-in-chiefs 
resignation had not been received, to inflict on him the indig¬ 
nity of deposition from his office. He proceeded still further 
to commit his Government by suspending Major Boles, the 
deputy adjutant-general, who had signed the order. The 
Major pleaded, that by the rules of the service he was bound 
to obey the orders of. his superior officer, and that he had acted 
in a ministerial capacity. He had as unquestionable a right 
to the same protection in this case as Sir George had con¬ 
sidered Colonel Munro entitled to, when he was arraigned for 
obeying the orders of the Governor in council, in reference to 
the report on the tent contract. The consequence of this 
rash act was precisely what might have been expected in the 
excited state of the army. Major Boles was regarded as a 
martyr, and addresses poured in upon him from every divi¬ 
sion and every station, commending his conduct, reprobating 
the proceedings against him, and proposing to raise subscrip- 
.lions to compensate the loss of his salary, 
sir George sub- Three months passed on after the departure of 
pendathe General Maedowall,—who was not destined to 
office a, ib09. reac k home as the vessel foundered at sea,—and 
the ferment created by these proceedings had begun to subside, 
when Sir George blew the dying embers into a flame. In the 
height of the excitement a memorial had been drawn up to 
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the Governor-General, reciting the grievances of the Madras 
army, but all idea of transmitting it was dropped, as the agi¬ 
tation moderated. The reports which Sir George received 
from the officers commanding Stations, relative to the fooling 
of their subordinates, was, as he acknowledged, very satis¬ 
factory ; but, on the 1st of May, in a spirit of infatuation, he 
issued an order suspending four officers of rank ami distin¬ 
guished reputation, and removing eight others from their 
commands, on the ground of their having promoted the memo¬ 
rial, which had been cTandestinely communicated to the 
Government. The whole army was immediately in a blaze of 
mutiny. The officers at Hyderabad wore found to have taken 
no part in the memorial, and Sir George had the imprudence 
to compliment them officially for their fidelity, but they indig¬ 
nantly repudiated the distinction, and announced to the rest 
of the army their entire disapproval of the order of the 1st 
of May, and their resolution to make common cause in con¬ 
tributing to the support, of the suspended officers. A hundred 
and fifty-eight officers of the Jaulna and Hyderabad diri- 
Outbuntofthe sions, signed a flagitious address to Government, 
Mutiny* 1809. demanding the repeal of the obnoxious order, and 
the restoration of the officers, in Order “to prevent the horrors 
civil war, and the ultimate loss of a large portion of the 
British possessions in India, and the dreadful blow it would 
inflict on the mother country. 7 ’ The Company’s European 
regiment at Mausulipatam broke out into open mutiny, placed 
the commanding officer under arrest and concerted a plan for 
joining the Jaulna and Hyderabad divisions and marching' to 
Madras to seize on the Government. 

Firmness of Sir. George Barlow had thus, by bis want of tem- 

sir George per and discretion, goaded the Madras army into 
Barlow, i8io. rovo ]^ aTK | brought on a portentous crisis. Colonel 
Malcolm, Colonel Montresor, and other officers of high stand¬ 
ing and groat experience, advised him to bend to the storm, 
and reeal the obnoxious order of the 1st May. But while 
secretary to Government in Calcutta, he had seen the disastrous 
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effects of Sir John Shore’, timidity in similar circumstances, 
and in the true spirit of Clive, he exhibited undaunted reso¬ 
lution in dealing with the mutiny, such as almost to make 
amends for the folly which had caused it. He resolved to 
vindicate the authority of Government at all hazards. He 
could command the resources of Bengal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
The new Commander-ii 1 -chief, as well as the officers of high 
position and rank, were ready to support him. The King’s 
regiments adhered firmly to their duty, and he determined, if 
necessary, to march the loyal portion of the army against the 
disaffected. To test the feelings of the officers, ho demanded 
the signature of all, without distinction, to a pledge to obey 
the orders, and support the authority of the Governor in 
council at Fort St. George, on pain of removal from their regi¬ 
ments to stations on the coast, though without the forfeiture 
of either rank or pay; but the majority of the officers, even 
among the faithful, declined to affix their signatures to the 
pledge, and it is said to have been signed by less than a tenth 
of the whole body. The commanders of native regiments were 
likewise directed to assemble the sepoys and assure them that 
the discontent of the European officers was a personal affair, 
and that the Government had no intention to diminish the 
advantages which they enjoyed, hut were rather anxious to 
improve them. This appeal to the native soldiery against their 
European officers was a hazardous policy, calculated to sap the 
foundations of military discipline. But the sepoys and their 
native officers resolved to remain faithful to their salt, and 
there was no collision except at the single station of Serin gapa- 
tam, where the native regiments commanded by disaffected 
officers refused to submit, ancl were fired upon by the King’s 
troops, and a hundred and iif'ty killed and wounded. 

The energetic proceedings of Sir George Barlow 
quelled ^^ibio staggered the officers, and induced them to pause 
on the verge of a rebellion against the constit uted 
authorities of them King and country, which must for ever have 
blasted their reputation and their prospects. Lord Minto had, 
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moreover, announced his intention of impairing’ forthwith to 
Madras, and the general confidence which was felt in his 
justice and moderation contributed to bring the officers round 
to a sense of duty. The Hyderabad brigade, which had been 
the foremost in the mutiny, was also the foremost in repent¬ 
ance. On the 1.1th August, the officers addressed a penitent 
letter to Lord Minto—not to Sir George Barlow—signed the 
pledge, and advised their brother officers to follow their 
example. The defection of the Hyderabad force from the 
common cause broke the strength of the combination. The 
Jaulna brigade, which had made two marches towards Hydera¬ 
bad, returned to its cantonments and submitted to Government. 
On the 10Mi, the European regiment at Mausulipatam sent in 
its adhesion to the test; the seditious garrison of Seringapatam 
surrendered that fortress, and a profound calm succeeded the 
storm which had so lately threatened to uproot the Go vernment. 
On reaching Madras, Lord Minto issued a general order repro¬ 
bating the conduct of the mutineers, and announcing his deter¬ 
mination to inflict punishment where it was due. But he also 
expressed his anxiety for the character and welfare of the 
Coast; nuy, in kind and conciliatory language, which produced 
the happiest impression on the minds of mm who had been 
accustomed only to the harsh and haughty communications of 
Sir George Barlow. All the Hyderabad officers were pardoned 
in consideration of the valuable example they had set to the 
army. A general amnesty was granted to all but twenty-one 
officers, of whom four were cashiered and one acquitted; the 
others accepted the alternative of dismissal$ but all who had 
been cashiered or dismissed were subsequently restored to the 
service. The mutiny was the subject of long and acrimonious 
debates at the India House, which terminated, after many 
protests, in the recal of Sir George Barlow, and lie, whose 
nomination to the office of Governor-General had been twice 
cancelled, and who had enjoyed that honour provisionally for 
a period of twenty months, was deposed from the inferior post 
which had been conferred on him, and consigned to oblivion. It 
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Bocal of sir * was ^ connection with the administration of Sir 
Gwrge»4riow, George Barlow and of Lord Minto, respectively, as 
Governors-General, that Mr, Edmon stone, who had 
served under both as public secretary, and who was one of the 
most,eminent and sagacious of the Company’s servants in India, 
and subsequently the Nestor of LeadenhalUtrc t, affirmed that 
“ he was averse to selecting Governors from among those who 
had belonged to the service * . and that a person 
of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
office, if duly qualified by talent and character, carried with him 
a greater degree of influence, and inspired more respect than an 
individual who had been known in a subordinate capacity.” 

The s uppression of piracy is the especial voca tion 
pimey-T^y° f of ^*6 nation in the east, and the attention 

of Lord Minto was at this time imperatively called 
to the performance of this duty. On the Malabar coast, at no 
great distance from Bombay, the chiefs of Kola pore and 
Sawimtwaree were required to surrender their piratical ports, 
and to enter into an engagement to renounce and to punish 
piracy, to which they had been addicted from time immemorial 
A more important enterprise was the suppression of this crime 
on the coast of Arabia, known from the most ancient times us 
the pirate coast, whore it was practised chiefly by the Joasruis. 
The Arabs were the bravest soldiers and the boldest seamen 
in the oast. The Joasmis had recently embraced the tenets of 
the Mahomedan reformer Wahab, and thus added the ferocity 
of fanaticism to the courage of the national character. Tho 
only alternative which they offered to their captives was the 
profession of the faith of the prophet, or instant death. Their 
single-masted vessels, called clows or bugalas, ranging from 
150 to 350 tons, and manned with 150 or 200 men, accord in 
to the size, carried only a few guns; but they sailed in corn 
puny, and it was rarely that any native craft was able to 
escape their pursuit. They had long been the terror of native 
merchant sloops, but had wisely avoided molesting English 
vessels. At length they became emboldened by the inactivity 
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of the English < misers, winch were not authorized to interfere 
with them, and in 1808 attacked and captured the “ Sylph/’ 
with Sir Harford Jones's native secretary on board. The next 
year the “Minerva,” a large English merchantman, fell in with 
the pirate squadron, and after a running fight of two days was 
carried by boarding. The pirates brought all the Europeans, 
one by one, to the gangway, and cut their throats, with the 
pious ejaculation, Alla Akbar! Great is God ! Lord Minto was 
resolved to exterminate the whole litter of pirates, and a large 
armament was sent against their chief stronghold, Bas-nl-kaima, 
on the const of Arabia. It was defended with Arab obstinacy 
and carried by British valour, The whole town, with all the 
valuable merchandize which had been accumulated in many 
piratical expeditions, and an entire fleet of bugalas was 
delivered to the flames. Several other towns of inferior note 
on the coast were attacked and captured, and in one of them 
four hundred Arabs perished before it was surrendered, The 
blow was effectual, and for the time piracy was suspended in 
these waters, but the inveterate habits, the boldness, and the 
fanaticism of these Arab corsairs, led at length to the revival 
of it with greater audacity, and to a more Signal chastise¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD MINTO, CONTINUED, 1809—1813, 


occupation of In the year 1809, an expedition upon a small 
Macau, 1809. 8ca ] e vvas sent to the coast of China. The occu¬ 
pation of Portugal by Napoleon, and the flight of the Prince 
Regent to Brazil, induced the British Ministry to determine 
on taking possession of the Portuguese settlements in the east. 
Goa was occupied by a British detachment, and an armament 
was sent to Macao, in the vicinity of Canton, on the coast of 
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ina, which the Portuguese had held for more than two 
hundred years, The governor had no means of resistance, and 
the settlement was at once occupied by the expeditionary force. 
But the imperial viceroy at Canton announced that the un¬ 
licensed entry of foreign soldiers into the Chinese territory 
was a violation of the laws of the empire, and ordered them 
to be immediately withdrawn. The admiral alleged that 
Macao had been long since absolute ly ceded to the Portuguese 
by the Chinese Government, and that he had come m their 
ally, simply to defend the settlement against the French, The 
viceroy replied that Macao was in every respect an integral 
portion of the empire, and that it was disrespectful as well as 
absurd to imagine that the aid of the English was required to 
defend any portion of the dominions of the celestial dynasty from 
foreign aggression. Finding that the troops still continued at 
Macao after his remonstrance, he put a stop to the trade of the 
Company, and prohibited all supplies of provisions, while he 
made a reference on the subject to Pekin, Expel the barba¬ 
rians, was the short and simple reply of the emperor. Chinese 
troops were accordingly collected, and preparations made for 
an assault, when the naval and military commanders wisely 
judged that their instructions would not justify them iu vio¬ 
lating the orders of the emperor in his own dominions, at the 
risk of involving their country in a war with the Chinese. 
The troops were therefore withdrawn, and the Chinese Go¬ 
vernment exhibited no less moderation after the evacuation 
than firmness before it, and allowed the trade to bo resumed 
without requiring any indemnity. 

Pepreditions The injury inflicted on British commerce in the 

from the Mauri- eastern seas by privateers fitted out at the French 
tlU8 lsoa "" l8 o 9 * islands has been noticed in a previous chapter. 
Lord Wellesley, who was checked in his design to conquer 
them, was obliged to content himself with pressing the great 
importance of this object on the public authorities in England. 
But, by an act of unaccountable folly, the Ministry not only 
to send an expedition against the Mauritius ami 
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Bourbon, although they considered it important to subjugate 
every French island in the West Indies, but positively inter¬ 
dicted any attempt on the part of the Indian Government to re¬ 
duce them, though an adequate force might at any time have 
been fitted out in India without any expense to the English trea¬ 
sury. The French cruizers and privateer® accordingly continued 
to prey on British trade, and to sweep the sea from Madagascar 
to Java. The naval squadron on the Indian station, consisting 
of six ships of the line, sixteen frigates, and six sloops, was 
unable to protect the national interests, and six vessels from 
Calcutta, valued at thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by 
the French in the course of as many weeks. The losses which 
the merchants of Calcutta had sustained since the recommence¬ 
ment of the war were moderately estimated at two crores of 
rupees, a sum far in excess of any expenditure which the re¬ 
duction of the islands could possibly have entailed. A memo¬ 
rial was at length transmitted by the merchants to the Ministry, 
complaining of the insecurity of commerce and the supineness of 
the royal navy. It produced a salutary effect, and the Governor- 
Gen erai and the naval Commander in-chief received authority 
to adopt the most decisive measures for the protection of trade. 
It was determined at first to seek the accomplishment of this 
Object by a blockade of the Mauritius, but it proved utterly 
inefficient. Six of the Company’s magnificent l'ndiamen, valued 
at more than half a crore of rupees, were captured by French 
frigates, who sailed out of the port with perfect impunity, and 
returned in triumph with their prizes in the teeth of the block¬ 
ading squadron. 

Naval disasters, Upon the failure of this plan, the Government 
mo. resolved, in the first instance, to take possession of 

the lesser island of Bourbon, and it was captured with little loss 
in 1810. But this gallant achievement was counterbalanced by 
a series of naval disasters, which could be attributed only to 
ignorance and mismanagement. Three French frigates, return¬ 
ing from a successful cruize, found their way, in spite of the 
blockade, into the Grand port, on the south-eastern side of the 
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aurititw. Four English frigates were sent to cut thorn out, 
but the French vessels, reinforced by seamen and sailors from 
the town, and supported by powerful batteries on shore, battled 
every effort. Two of tlie English frigates, after a gallant but 
unavailing defence, were set on tire, and the third struck her 
flag when not a man was left unwounded. A fourth was sur¬ 
rounded by a superior force, arid obliged to surrender when all 
her provisions were exhausted. Soon after, a fifth frigate was 
captured by the French fleet, which thus maintained the 
national honour in these seas as nobly as Suffrein had done 
twenty-eight years before. Meanwhile, Lord Minto 
was assembling at the three Presidencies an arma¬ 
ment of overwhelming strength for the conquest of 
the island. The naval expedition consisted of one seventy-four 
and thirteen frigates, besides sloops and gunboats, The land 
force contained no fewer than nine European regiments, num¬ 
bering 6,300 bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, together 
with four volunteer regiments of sepoys and Madras pioneers: 
in all, about 11,300 men. To meet this force, the French 
general could only muster 2,000 Europeans and a body of un¬ 
disciplined African slaves. The English army disembarked at 
Grand Baye on the 20th November, and the next day marched 
towards Port Louis, the capital of the island. The French 
could expect to offer only a paitial resistance to this over¬ 
whelming force, and the general, unwilling to sacrifice the lives 
of brave men in a hopeless contest, surrendered the island on 
fair and honourable terms. 

expedition to The subjugation of Holland by Napoleon placed 
java, i8ii. the j) u tch settlements in the east under his control, 
and it was deemed important to the interests of British com¬ 
merce to occupy them. An expedition was accordingly sent 
to the spice islands, in 1800, and the chief of the group, 
Amboyna, rendered memorable in the annals of the Company 
by the massacre of their agents in 1612, was occupied after a 
feeble resistance. Banda and Ternate were surrendered soon 
after, and of the great colonial empire which the Dutch had 
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two centuries in erecting, nothing remained to them but 
the island of Java, Lord Kioto had received the sanction of 
the Court of Directors to proceed against it, and had summoned 
to his counsels Mr,, afterwards Sir Stamford, Baffles, a member 
of the Government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge 
of the languages, the condition and the interests of the various 
tribes in the Eastern archipelago superior to that of any other 
European. No time was lost, after the reduction of the 
Mauritius, in fitting out an expedition for the conquest of the 
island, and Lord Minto determined to accompany it, though in 
the capacity of a volunteer. It consisted of ninety sail, on which 
were tu n barked about 6,000 European t roops, and the same 
number of sepoys. It was the largest European armament 
which had ever traversed the eastern seas. Its departure was 
delayed by various causes, and it did not reach the rendezvous 
at Malacca before the 1st June, 1811. The monsoon had 
already set in, and both the usual routes to Java were deemed 
inexpedient, if not impracticable. Captain Greigh, the com¬ 
mander of a brig, strongly recommended the passage along 
the south-west coast of Borneo, which he had recently sur¬ 
veyed, in which the fleet would be sheltered from the fury of 
the monsoon, and assisted by the breezes from-the land. This 
opinion was strongly -supported by Mr. Baffles, and as 
strenuously opposed by the naval commanders. The question 
was referred to Lord Minto, who decided on adopting Captain 
Grejgh’s suggestion, instead of yielding to advice which 
would have obliged him to defer the attempt to the next year, 
and entailed boundless confusion, and a prodigious expendi¬ 
ture. He led the way in the :i Modeste ” frigate, commanded 
by his son ; the whole fleet cleared the intricate channels with¬ 
out a single accident, and anchored in the bay of Batavia, on 
the 4th August. 

strength of the Since the occupation of the island by the French, 
cmemy, 1811. jtfapoleon had been indefatigable in his efforts to 
complete its defences. He sent out large reinforcements, and 
munitions of war. and, above all, an officer in whom lie had 
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confidence, General Daendels, who levied heavy contributions, 
and paid little attention to the convenience of the colonists, 
in his anxiety to construct new and formidable works in the 
vicinity of the capital* The entire body of troops under'his 
command was reckoned at 17,000, of whom 13,000 were concen¬ 
trated for the defence of Fort Cornells, eight miles inland from 
Batavia. The capital of the island was occupied Without 
resistance, and the military post at Weltevrcclen, with its 
stores and am ran nit ion, and three hundred pieces of cannon, 
was surrendered, after a sharp action, and the English force 
advanced against Cornelia. For some unexplained cause, 
General Daendels had been recalled, and his post given to 
General Jaenserw, the officer who had surrendered the Cape 
of Good Hope to the English squadron four years before. The 
emperor, at his final audience, reminded him of this disaster, 
and said “ Sir, remember that a French general does not allow 
himself to be captured a second time.” Jaensens, after 
assuming the command, made the most strenuous efforts to 
render the position of Cornelia, which was strong by nature, 
impregnable by art, well knowing that as soon as the rains set 
in, the malaria of the Batavian marshes would constrain the 
English to raise the siege and retire. Cornelia was an en¬ 
trenched camp between two rivers, one of which was not 
fordable, and the other was defended by formidable redoubts 
and batteries. The entire circumference of the camp was live 
miles, and it was protected by 300 pieces of cannon. 

The attack and ^ ie British Commaftder-in-cliief, Sir Samuel 
capture of c«r~ Ahmuty, decided at first to assail it by regular 
neus, 18 U. approaches, but the attempt was soon found to 
demand such laborious exertions as the men were unequal to 
under a tropical sun. It was resolved, therefore, to carry it by 
a coup de wain, and this brought into play the daring spirit of 
Colonel Gillespie, of Vellore renown, to whom the enterprise 
was committed. His column marched soon after midnight on 
the 26th August, and came upon the redoubt as the day began 
to dawn. His rear division had not come up, but he felt that 
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the smallest delay -would prove fatal to Ms plans, and he was 
confident that the missing troops would be made aware of his 
position and hasten to join him, by the report of the fixing, 
i'he redoubt was immediately attacked; and carried at the 
point of the bayonet. Colonel Gillespie then took possession 
of the frail bridge, which the enemy had unaccountably left 
standing, and the demolition of which would have been a 
serious, if not fatal, impediment, and, with the aid of the rear 
division, which had by this time joined Mm, carried a second 
redoubt. The overwhelming impetuosity of his troops cap¬ 
tured all the others in succession, till he "found himself in the 
foreground of the enemy’s reserve, and of a large body of 
cavalry, pasted with powerful artillery in front of the barracks 
and lesser fort. They were vigorously attacked, chiefly by the 
59th, and driven from their position, when the Colonel, placing? 
himself at the head of the dragoons and horse artillery, pur¬ 
sued the fugitives fur ten miles, and completed the defeat and 
disorganisation of the whole French army. Thus was Java 
won in a single morning, and by the efforts of a single officer. 
The loss of the French was severe, and (1,000 of their troops, 
chiefly Europeans, were made prisoners, but the victory cost 
the British 900 in killed and wounded, of whom 85 were 
officers. General Jaensens retired to Samarang, with about 
fl.OOO native soldiers, but after several skirmish (S with the 
detachments sent in pursuit of him, he found tty /, no depen¬ 
dence was to be placed on his Javanese and ' it /ay sepoys, 
and, notwithstanding the warning of his rap .tex, was con¬ 
strained to give himself up a second time, an . surrender Java 
and all its dependencies. 

Revolt of Some of the native chiefs of the island mani- 

lsii' 0 <a,iofc ’ feBted a disposition to take advantage of the con¬ 
fusion of the times to throw off the European yoke: 
and the Sultan of Djojckarta declared war against the English 
and called upon the Ja vanese to rise and recover their inde¬ 
pendence. Colonel Gillespie conducted a force against his- 
capital, which was protected by a high rampart and batteries. 
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aounted with a hundred pieces of cannon, and manned by 
17,000 troops, independently of an armed population calculated 
at 100,000. It was carried by storm, and another wreath was 
added to the laurels of that gallant officer. The Court of 
Directors had granted their sanction to the expedition with no 
other object than to extinguish the power of the French, and 
to obtain security for their own ships and commerce in the 
eastern seas. Hence, they gave instructions that if it proved 
successful, the fortifications should be levelled with the ground, 
the arms and ammunition distributed among the natives, and 
the island evacuated. It is difficult to conceive that so bar¬ 
barous a policy, which must inevitably have consigned every 
European on the island to destruction, could ever have been 
seriously entertained by an association of civilised men in the 
nineteenth century. But Lord Minto was not disposed to put 
weapons into the hands of the natives, and abandon the Dutch 
colonists, without arms or fortresses, to their vindictive 
passions,—to undo the work of two centuries, and resign that 
noble island to the reign of barbarism. He determined to 
retain it, and committed the command of the army to Colonel 
Gillespie, and the government to Mr. Baffles, under whose 
wise and liberal administration it continued to flourish for 
several years. 

Supersession Having thus established the power of Britain in 
of Lord Mm to, the eastern archijulago, and given security to her 
commerce by expelling the French from every 
harbour in the east. Lord Minto returned to Calcutta early in 
1812, and soon after learned that he had been superseded in 
the Government. The usual term of office was considered to 
extend to seven years, and Lord Minto had intimated to the 
Directors his wish to be relieved from the Government early in 
1814. But the Prince Regent was impatient to bestow this 
lucrative appointment on the favourite of the day, the Earl of 
Moira, who had recently been employed, though without 
success, in attempting to form a new ministry. Under the 
dictation of the Board of Control, the chairman of the Court 
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of Directors was reluctantly obliged to mote a resolution for 
the immediate recal of Lord Minto. Circumstances detained 
Lord Moira in England longer than he expected; he did not 
reach Calcutta before October, 1813, and Lord Minto, who had 
been intermediately honoured with a step in the peerage, did 
not embark till with in a few months of the period which he 
had himself fixed for his departure, but the (letenmnation to 
inflict on hira the indignity of removal, in the midst of an 
admimstration in which there had been no failure and no cause 
of dissatisfaction, was dishonourable equally to the Ministry 
and to their royal master. 

On the return of Lord Minto from Java, it 
became necessary, for the first time, to order 
troops into the field to repel the Pindarees, who 
had burst into the province of Btmdlekund, and threatened 
the great commercial mart of Mirzapore. The earliest trace 
of the Pindarees, as a body of mounted freebooters, is found 
in the struggles of the Mahrattas with Aurungzebe towards 
the close of the seventeenth century; but they come more 
distinctly into notice under the Peshwa, the first Bajee Kao. 
A large detachment of them accompanied the Mahratta expe¬ 
dition against Ahmed Shah Abdalee, and shared in the 
disaster of Paniput. After the Peshwa had delegated the 
charge of maintaining the Mahratta power in Hindostan to 
liis lieutenants, Sindia and Holkar, the Pindarees were ranged 
under their standards and designated, respectively, the Sindia 
Sliahee and the Holkar Shabee Pindarees; but they were not 
allowed to pitch their tents within the encampment of the 
Mahratta princes, nor were their leaders at first permitted to 
sit in their presence. A body of these freebooters accom¬ 
panied Tokajee Holkar into Hindostan in 1709, and he 
bestowed on the leader the zuree putun , or golden flag of dis¬ 
tinction, which served to keep his band generally faithful to 
the house of Ilolkar. Two other hordes followed the fortunes 
of Mahdajee and Powlut Kao Sindia in their expeditions to the 
Deccan and Hindostan. But the connection of the Pindaree 





leaders with the Mahratta princes wag always loose and uneor- 
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tain, and regulated more by the principle of convenience than 
of fealty. The princes found it useful to attach to their camp 
a large body of freebooters, who received no pay, and were 
content with an unlimited licence to plunder, and were always 
ready to complete the work of destruction in the districts 
which the Mabrattas invaded. The Pindaree leaders, on their 
part, found it advantageous to enjoy a connection, however 
indirect, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in case of emergency. But this relation¬ 
ship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the districts 
of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor did it 
prevent the Mahratta princes from seizing the leaders after 
any of their successful expeditions, and obliging them to 
surrender the best pari; of their plunder. 


Two of the leaders, Heeran and Burrun, in the 
suite of Sindia, offered their services, soon after 
the death of M'ahdajee, to the raja of Bhopal to 


Pimlaroe 
leaders, 1808 . 


plunder the territoiice of the raja of Nagpore, with whom he 
was at war. Their offer was pmdently declined, on which 
tliey proceeded to Nagpore in quest of professional employ¬ 
ment, and were readily engaged by the raja to lay waste the 
lands of Bhopal, which they accomplished so effectively that it 
was a quarter of a century before the country recovered from 
the effect of their ravages. On their return to Nagpore, the 
raja did not scruple to attack their encampment and completely 
despoil them of the rich booty they had collected in this expedi¬ 
tion. Burrun was thrown into confinement, which ho did not 
survive. Heerun took refuge with Sindia, and died soon after, 
when his two sons, Dost Mahomed and Wassii Mahomed, 
collected his scattered followers and reorganized the band. 
The leadership of Burma's Pindarees devolved on Cheetoo, by 
birth a Jaut, who was purchased when a child, during* a famine, 
by a Pindaree, and trained up to the profession. Hig superior 
abilities and his daring spirit of enterprise gave him the fore¬ 
most rank in the troop, and recommended him to the notice of 
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vvlut Kao Sindia, who took a large body of hm followers 
with him in the expedition to libidos tan in 1805, which has 
been already alluded to. He was rewarded with a jageer, and 
the title of nabob, which he engraved on his seal, in the pomp¬ 
ous style of an oriental prince. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Niraar, amidst the rugged hills and wild fastnesses which 
lie between the Nerbudda and the Vindya range. From this 
point, his Pindarees were dispatched in every direction on 
plundering expeditions, from which even the territories of 
Sindia were not always exempted. His armies were con¬ 
sequently sent in succession to reduce the Pindareo bands, 
but were as constantly baffled as the Mogul armies had been 
by the Majirattas, at the beginning of their career. Sindia, 
at length deemed it convenient to patch up a peace with 
Ohcetoo, and to cede five districts to him to preserve the rest 
of his dominions from plunder. 

Kureem Khan, another Pindareo leader of note, 
Kureera Kium, wat ^ a - Rohilla, or Pat an, who entered the service 
of Sindia at an early age, and at the battle of 
Kurdla acquired a rich harvest of plunder in the Nizam’s 
camp, which enabled him to increase the strength of his pre¬ 
datory band. In the course of time, he obtained an assign¬ 
ment of lands from Sindia, together with a title, and married 
into the noble family of Bhopal. Tie was bold, active, and 
ambitious, and by the gradual encroachments which the distrac¬ 
tion of the times enabled him to make on the dominions both 
of Sindia and Ilolkar, he had, by 1806, acquired possession of 
a little principality, yielding sixteen lacs of rupees a-year. He 
enlisted infantry, cast cannon, formed a body of household 
'troops, and increased his Pindarees to 10,000 and for the first 
time a Pindareo chief appeared likely to become a territorial 
prince. But Sindia had no idea of permitting this develop¬ 
ment, and resolved to crush his rising power. He accordingly 
proceeded to his capital on the pretence of a friendly visit, and 
Kureem Khan advanced to meet him with a state little inferior 
to his own, and presented him with a throne composed of a lac 
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'and a quarter of rupees. Sindia treated him with the utmost 
condescension and engaged to grant all his requests. The 
Pindareo was completely thrown off his guard, and was 
persuaded to pay his parting- visit to Sindia for the confirma¬ 
tion of these promises with a very slender retinue. He was 
received with distinction, but after the first compliments had 
passed, Sindia withdrew from the tent, under some excuse, 
when a body of armed men rushed in and secured Kureem 
Khan, who was hurried off to Gwalior, where ho was detained 
in confinement for four years. Meanwhile, Siudia's territories 
were devastated without mercy by liis Findaree adherents, 
under the command of his nephew. An offer of six lacs of 
rupees was at length made for the release of Kureem Khan, 
which was, after much discussion, accepted, and the freebooter 
obtained his liberty. But it was not long before Sindia had 
cause to repent of an act dictated Only by avarice. The 
Pindarcee flocked to Kureem Khan’s standard iu such num¬ 
bers that he speedily acquired more extensive territories and 
power than he had enjoyed before his captivity. Cheetoo was 
induced to join him with the whole of his force, and an alli¬ 
ance was likewise formed with Ameer Khan, then in the 
spring-tide of his career. Their united force did not fall short 
of 60,000 horse, and from the palace to the cottage, every one 
in Central India was filled with consternation at this portentous 
a sociation of mon whose only vocation was plunder. Happily, 
the union was short lived. Cheetoo, who had always cherished 
the hostility of a rival towards Kureem Klian, was prevailed 
on to desert him, and Sindia, whose territories he was laying 
waste with fire and sword, sent one of his ablest generals 
against him. His camp was assaulted and broken up, and he 
sought an asylum with Ameer Khan, who made him over to 
his nephew, Guff oar Khan, and Toolsee-bye, at Indore, by whom 
he was detained three years. 

„ These were the acknowledged leaders of the Pin* 

of plunder, daree association, to whose encampment the minor 
chiefs flocked with their adherents when the season 
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Ived for their annual forays. The ranks of the Finding 
were constantly replenished by horsemen discharged from the 
service of regular Govcnimonts, or in want of employment and 
subsistence; by miscreants expelled from the community for 
their crimes, or men pursued by the Importunity of their credi¬ 
tors, or who were weary of a peaceable life and of regular 
occupation. The Pindaree system thus afforded to every crimi¬ 
nal not only a safe asylum, but active employment of the most 
exciting* character, to the utter destruction of all the-wholesome 
restraints of society. The predatory standard was generally 
raised at the Pussera festival, towards the end of October, 
when the rains ceased and the rivers became fordable. A 
leader of experience and acknowledged courage was selected, 
under whom a body of four or five thousand was ranged for 
the expedition. They were all mounted, two-fifths of them on 
good horses, armed with a spent from twelve to eighteen feet 
in length, and the remainder with a variety of weapons of in¬ 
ferior quality. Each horseman was provided with a few cakes 
for himself and a bag of grain for his horse,, and these supplies 
were replenished as they proceeded, plundering from village to 
village. They were not encumbered with tents or baggage, 
and moved often at a speed of forty or fifty miles a-day, and 
even of sixty in case of emergency, and were thus enabled to 
baffle all pursuit. Neither were they fettered by any preju¬ 
dices of caste, or any compunctions of tenderness, or any 
scruples of conscience. Their vocation was to plunder, and not 
to fight, and they tied whenever they encountered any resist¬ 
ance. They were the most dastardly brigands on record, and 
the history of their career is not relieved by a single humane, or 
even romantic action. The atrocities they committed on man 
and woman almost exceed belief. Unable to remain long in 
any one spot, the greatest despatch was required to complete 
the plunder of the village, and the most horrible tortures were 
inflicted to hasten the discovery of property. On their arrival 
in any locality terror and dismay at once seized upon the help¬ 
less inhabitants; villages were to be seen in a blaze, wounded 
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houseless’ peasants flying in every direction, fortified places 
shutting their gates, and keeping up a perpetual fire from their 
walls, Their progress through the country was a stream of 
desolation, for what they could not carry off they invariably 
destroyed. Their numbers, moreover, were swelled by the 
very miseries they inflicted, inasmuch as those who wore thus 
reduced to destitution by their extortion were in too many 
cases obliged to join their ranks for a mere subsistence. 

Attach of Their depredations were for several years con- 

British tern- fined to the neighbourhood of the NerbJidda and 
the frontiers of the Peshwa, the Nizam and the 
raja of Nagpore. As these districts became exhausted they 
were obliged to enlarge the sphere of their expeditions, and, in 
one instance, swept through four hundred miles of country, 
south of the Nerbudda, to the extremity of the Peshwa’s and 
Nizam’s territories, and returned laden with booty, which 
served to attract additional numbers to their body. In 1811, 
the Dussera was celebrated by an assemblage of 25,000 
Pindaree horse, besides some battalions of foot ; and a detach¬ 
ment of 5,000 plundered up to the gates of Nagpore, and burnt 
down one ©f the suburbs of the city. The next year, a large 
body under Post Mahomed penetrated through the native prin¬ 
cipality of Kewah, and plundered the Company’s district of 
Mirzapore, They then proceeded towards Qya, within seventy 
miles of Patna, and having realized an extraordinary amount 
of spoil in this new and untrodden field, disappeared up the 
sources of the Soane before a British soldier could overtake 
them. This was their first aggression on British territory, 
and, coupled with the periodical devastation of the countries 
north and south of the Nerbudda, constrained Lord Minto to 
bring the subject before the Court of Directors, and entreat 
them to consider whether it was expedient u to observe a strict 
T , _ neutrality amidst these scenes of disorder and 
representations, outrage, or to listen to the calls of suffering 
humanity, and interfere for the protection of the 
weak and defenceless states who implored our assistance 
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against the ravages of the Pindarees and the Patans.” Bet ore 
tie quitted the Government ho again addressed the Court, 
pointing out that the augmented numbers, the improved or¬ 
ganisation, and the increased boldness of the Pindareea, 
arising- from the success of their inroads, rendered the adop¬ 
tion of an extensive system of measures for their suppression 
a matter of pressing importance. If Lord Wellesley’s purpose 
of establishing the paramount influence of the British Govern¬ 
ment throughout India had not boon thwarted in England, the 
growth of this predatory confederacy would have been effec¬ 
tually checked, but the fatal policy adopted by the Court of 
Directors fostered it into a formidable power, the suppression 
of which, after eight years of impunity, as Lord Minto ob¬ 
served, would require much “laborious arrangement and com¬ 
bination, both political and military.” It was the misfortune 
of his administration to be cast between the rigorous adminis¬ 
trations of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, one of whom 
organized, and tire other consummated, the system of main¬ 
taining the tranquillity of India through British supremacy. 
It fell unhappily to his lot to act upon the neutral policy of the 
home authorities, of which ho entirely disapproved, though he 
had to hear the odium of it. The boldness with which he re¬ 
pressed the ambition of Bunjeet Sing, and the irruption of 
Ameer Khan into Nagpore, when he had an opportunity of 
acting on his own impulse, shows that, notwithstanding his 
constitutional caution, he would have, dealt vigorously with 
the Pindareea if he had not been restrained by the India 
House But his Government was, nevertheless, of essential 
service to the interests of India by demonstrating to the autho¬ 
rities in England the impracticability of their system of non¬ 
interference, and by preparing them to abandon it nnder his 

successor. ...... 

At the close of Lord Mmto’s administration 

twenty years had elapsed since the introduction of 
ti.meot, isi». Lortl Cornwallis's permanent settlement and judi¬ 
cial institutions, which formed an important era in the history 
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^l^tndia, and-it becomes necessary to review the effect they 
produced on the welfare of the country. After twenty-five 
years of unsatisfactory experiments in revenue settlements, 
the Government in England, and Lord Cornwallis in India, by 
a generous and noble inspiration, resolved at once to constitute 
the zemindars who had to this time been the simple collectors 
of the revenue, or rather the “ hereditary administrators of 
the revenue, with a beneficial interest in the land,” the actual 
proprietors of every estate in Bengal and Behar, and to make 
a permanent and irrevocable settlement with them, when only 
two-thirds of the land were under culture. But the great boon 
thus conferred was saddled with one condition, which proved 
fatal to the great majority of them. Under the Mahomed an 
government the zemindar, when he fell into arrears, was 
summoned either to Dacca, or Moor she dabad, and subjected 
to great indignities, and sometimes even to torture, till he 
made provision for paying them up; but he was rarely de¬ 
prived of his zemindaree. This system of coercion was 
repugnant to the British character, and the penalty of eviction 
was adopted in its stead. The zemindar was required to 
discharge every instalment of revenue on the day on which it 
fell due, and, on the first failure, his estate was put up to sale 
by auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder; but 
punctuality is not, in any circumstances, an oriental virtue, 
least of all in pecuniary matters. The zemindars had been 
brought up in prodigality and improvidence ; they fell rapidly 
into arrears, and were inexorably sold up. In the course of 
seven years, dating from 1793, most of the great zemindars 
who had survived the commotions of more than a century, 
were ejected from the estates of which they had been recently 
declared the sole proprietors. It was a great social revolution, 
affecting more than a third of the tenures of land in a country 
the size of England. In soma respects this eviction was inju¬ 
rious to the people, for the old zemindars had lived iu the 
bosom of their tenantry for generations, and being almost exclu¬ 
sively Hindoos, had laid themselves out to promote their social 
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festivities. They maintained large households, and 
expended with a lavish hand, in their circle, the shins which 
luid been drawn, probably by extortion, from the ryots. ®fco 
estates thus brought to the hammer were bought by the new 
aristocracy of wealth, which, had grown up in the political, the 
commercial, and the judicial service of the Company, and with 
the growth of trade and the security of property. They were 
often absentees, and in every case strangers to the ryots, and 
all the beneficial ties which had associated the agricultural 
population with the old zemindars were thus dissolved. But 
the breaking up of these unwieldy zeminclarees, equal in some 
cases to entire districts, was by no means unfavourable to the 
extension of cultivation, and the general improvement of the 
country. 

Condi tion of the ^ ie settlement of 1793, however, made no 
ryot*, 1793 - adequate provision for protecting the rights and 
interests of the ryot. After a century of dis¬ 
cussion, it is now admitted that the ryot was the ancient and 
hereditary proprietor of the soil, possessing all the privileges 
of ownership, but bound to pay a certain proportion of the 
produce of every field, generally three-fifths, to the Govern¬ 
ment. This principle is enshrined in the ancient Hindoo maxim, 
u whose is the sweat, his is the (land.” In some parts of India 
the light of the ryot to his land is designated by a word 
which signifies indestructible. Tenant right, indeed, appears 
to have been from time immemorial the basis of all revenue 
systems. The Mogul settlement of Akbar, in 1582, was made 
with the ryots. After a minute survey and a careful valuation 
of the lands, field by field, his great financial minister, Tod or 
Mull, fixed the proportion of the produce calculated in money, 
which was to be paid by each cultivator to the state; and 
this scale remained without alteration till the days of Lord 
Cornwallis, who acknowledged it to be the asul, or funda¬ 
mental rent. The Mogul government appointed revenue 
officers, subsequently called zemindars, to collect the public 
dues from each village, granting them a commission of about 
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twppev cent., or its equivalent in land. The office was neces¬ 
sarily invested with large powers, and gradually became here¬ 
ditary, and the zemindar came to occupy the position of the 
fiscal representative of government within his circle. When¬ 
ever the nabob was anxious to augment his reven ues, ho 
levied an additional impost on the gross payments of tbo 
zemindars, and they distributed the assessment on the ryots, 
generally in proportion to their rents, which thus bocamo the 
standard of supplementary taxation. These cesses were 
usually legalised by the nabob’s Government, but the zemindar 
often abused his power and levied arbitrary and unauthorized 
benevolences on the helpless ryot for his own exclusive 
benefit, the jumma, or rent all the while remaining the same. 
The settlement of Lord Cornwallis provided that all these 
cesses should be consolidated with the rent, and embodied 
in a pottak, or written lease; and it peremptorily prohibited the 
exaction of any additional imposts. For the protection of the 
ryot it was ordained that the ancient and hereditary Jchoodcast 
ryot, who had been in possession of his fields twelve years 
before the settlement, should he liable to no enhancement of 
his rent, and that from ryots with the right of occupancy Of a 
later date, the demand should not exceed the pergunna or cus¬ 
tomary rate, as recorded in the register of the village account¬ 
ant. The zemindar did not therefore, at the period of the 
settlement, receive an absolute estate, with all the English 
adjuncts of ownership, nor was he at liberty to let the lands 
by competition, the ancient and still, recognised rights of the 
ryots imposed an effectual limitation on his movements, and lie 
was amenable to the civil courts if he infringed those right,. 
A large field was still left for improving his income; first, by 
planting new men on his waste lands, which he was at liberty 
to let for whatever sum he could obtain; and, secondly, by in¬ 
ducing the old ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles of 
produce, inasmuch as he was entitled, according to the custom 
of the country, to demand higher rents from the fields on which 
they were raised. The rule of proportion Is the ancient and 
' n. o 
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prescriptive standard of assessment in the land of Murtoo. It 
is the Indian solution of one of the most intricate and im¬ 
portant of social questions. It is equally applicable to every 
stage of improvement, audit gives the zemindar, since he lias 
ken endowed with the rights of the Government, an equitable 
share of the increased value of his estate, while it prevents 
lhe grasping the whole of it, and' crushing the ryot. These 
restnctions on the zemindar at the time when he received the 
boon of proprietorship were in accordance with the usages of 
the country, and were intended, as the Court of Directors said, 
iC to protect the ryot from being improperly disturbed in his pos¬ 
sessions, or subjected to unwarrantable exactions.” The Go¬ 
vernment likewise reserved the power of enacting regulations 
at any future time for the welfare and protection of the ryots. 
But this protection, instead of being steadily and honourably 
maintained, has been gradually weakened. By the 5th Regu¬ 
lation of 181$, the zemindars were allowed, except in the case 
of hereditary Jchoodcast ryots, to form engagements on any 
conditions which suited them, and they immediately inter¬ 
preted it to signify that they had authority to dispossess even 
ryots with a right of occupancy if they refused to submit to 
their demands. Prom that time the course of legislation 
has invariably been adverse to the interests and rights of the 
ryots, till, in 1859, an Act was passed to u prevent illegal exac¬ 
tions and extortions in connection with demands for rent,” and 
to restore the ryot to the condition in which the Government 
pledged itself to sustain him by the sacred compact, of 1793. 

The condition of file ryot was further deteriorated 
mvb iettiiis. by the power of summary and unlimited distraint 
with which the landlord was armed by Regulation 
7 (A 1799. It afforded him the most ample means of oppression, 
and was regarded throughout the country with feelings of 
intense horror. The wretchedness of the ryot was consummated 
l>y the system of sub-lotting which came in with the permanent 
settlement. The zemindar, having now obtained a distinct pro¬ 
perty in his estate, parcelled it out at enhanced rates, on leases 
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two or three years to farmers, who in their turn sub-let it to 
others a.t a still higher rate. The subverting often descend# 
to the fourth grade. The accumulated demand was extorted 
from the culti vator by every ingenuity of oppression, and by 
threatening him with the awful penalties of the law of distraint. 
The rapid succession of these hungry adventurers was fatal to 
the interests of the ryot, who lamented his unhappy fate, in his 
own homely language, in having “ three bellies to fill ” in addi¬ 
tion to those of his own family. Tie paid the extortionate 
demand while there was anything left in his hut, or as long as 
his muhajim, or money-lender, would supply him with money or 
grain, and then deserted his village, and too of tea took to 
ckcoity. The country thus became impoverished and de¬ 
populated; and li ve years of sub-letting' was found sufficient 
to reduce the number of houses in a village from a hundred to 
forty, and the cultivation in the same proportion. As the 
peasant moved off the land, the wild hogs took possession of 
it, and the increase of the one was an unerring index of the 
decay of the other. Under the operation of this system of 
sub-letting, and the exactions to which it gave rise, the district 
of Nuddea, within forty miles of Calcutta, was pronounced in 
1810 to be the finest hog-Kimting field in Bengal, 

On the acquisition of the ceded and conquered 
qnered pro- provinces, which now constitute the Agra Frost- 
vincea, isos. ^ enC j ? Lord Wellesley, who considered a- permanent 
settlement indispensable to agricultural improvement, engaged,, 
in 1803, to bestow it on them after the expiration of the 
decennial leases. The promise was confirmed in 1805. But. 
Sir George Barlow and Lord. Minto were so anxious to confer 
this blessing*, as they deemed it, on the provinces, that com¬ 
missioners were appointed to carry the new system into effect 
before the termination of the old arrangements* But they 
found the revenue department, a mass of confusion; they could 
obtain no reliable information regarding the tenures of land, or 
the rights of property, or the resources of the districts, or the 
means and prospects of improving them. There wore exteu- 
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eive waste lauds without a proprietor, and a fourth of the 
arable land was unfilled. Mr. Tucker, a member of the com¬ 
mission, and the highest financial authority in India, stated, 
in spite of his attachment to the principles of a permanent settle¬ 
ment, that he did not consider these provinces prepared for it, 
and that it would entail a heavy and irretrievable sacrifice of 
revenue; without any corresponding benefit to those connected 
with tho land. Lord Min to and his colleagues, however, con¬ 
troverted Mr Tucker’s opinions and conclusions, and continued 
to maintain the necessity of an immediate and permanent settle¬ 
ment. But the Court of Directors, whose sanction was neces¬ 
sary to confirm the arrangement, suddenly changed their 
opinions in 1813, and prohibited the formation of any such 
settlement at any future time. This repudiation had all the 
appearance of a broach of faith with the zemindars of the nor th¬ 
west; bu t under the periodical settlements which wd& made, 
the revenues were increased fifty per cent., by a crore and a 
quarter of rupees a-year, leaving the ryot a rag and a hovel. 

The Madras Presidency consisted of the five 
northern sircars acquired by Lord Clive in 1765, 
^oo-isn’ ^ ie conquests made by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
and the acquisitions of Lord Wellesley seven years 
later. Tire Supreme Government, enamoured of the zemindaree 
system, determined to extend it to the Madras territories. No 
zemindars, however, were to be found, but, under orders from 
Calcutta, some who appeared to answer the description were 
at length discovered, or created, in the bide, provinces, and a 
settlement was commenced with them. Soon after an attempt 
to make village settlements was advocated by the Board of 
Revenue* and sanctioned by the Court of Directors. But, af ter 
repeated vacillations, it was resolved to abandon both plans, 
and to adopt the ryotwary system, which was created and 
matured by a little band of soldiers, of whom Sir Thomas 
Munro, with whose name it is identified, was the most eminent. 
He assumed that the Government was the absolute proprietor 
of the land, to the entire exclusion of all individual rights. 
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settlement was; to be made from year to year with each 
ryot, and the assessment was to bo equal to one-third of the 
produce. After the lands had been surveyed and classified and 
assessed, the poto.il, or head man of the village, when the 
ploughing season began, distributed the fields among the 
villagers, who were not permitted to select their own lands, 
but constrained to take the good and the inferior in duo pro¬ 
portion. When the season was so far advanced Chat a judg¬ 
ment could be. formed of the crop, the rent of the year was 
fixed, nominally, by the European officer, but, in practice, by a 
native, called a tehsildar, who was generally imported from 
another village to prevent loss to the revenue from local influ¬ 
ences. If the crop of particular fields failed, the deficiency 
was assessed on the whole village to the extent of ten per 
cent., which was often as much as the ryot himself received 
for the labour of the year. But the cultivator, though debarred 
from choosing his fields, was responsible for the rent of those 
arbitrarily allotted to him, and the collector had power to con¬ 
iine, punish, and flog him if he obstinately refused to culti vate 
them. If those oppressions drove him from his village, the 
collector followed him wherever ho might go, and caused him 
to make good the assessment. The system was aptly de¬ 
scribed by the Board of Revenue as one which “ bound the 
ryot by force to the plough, compelled him to till land acknow¬ 
ledged to be over-assessed, dragged him back if lie absconded, 
deferred the demand upon him till the crop (’nine to maturity 
and then took from him all that could be obtained, and left 
him nothing but his bullocks and his seed grain," and even 
these he was often obliged to dispose of. Successful efforts, 
have been made during the last sixty years to mitigate the 
more flagrant evils of this system, but it is inherently and in¬ 
curably vicious. It operates as a check on industry; it per¬ 
petuates a state of poverty throughout the country • it pre¬ 
vents the growth of capital and the accumulation "of landed 
property, and it deprives the Government of the powerful 
support of a landed aristocracy. 
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A brief review of the working of the Cornwallis 
institutions of civil and criminal jurisprudence and 
police during this period of twenty years maybe 
found interesting. Under the native Governments, all the func¬ 
tions connected with revenue, justice, and police were concen¬ 
trated in. the Same individual,—nabob* zemindar, or village 
agent. Even Where the Government did little to give justice 
to the people, it left them at liberty to procure it for them¬ 
selves. For some time before the introduction of British rule, 
the judicial machinery appears to have become deranged; but 
those who administered the rough forms of justice then in use 
had still the advantage of belonging to the country, of being 
assimilated to the people in language and religion, conversant 
with their usages, and not altogether indifferent to their good 
opinion. Their proceedings were simple and their decisions 
summary and final, and generally conformable to equity and 
good sense. The British Government, as a foreign power 
legislating for a conquered people, might have been expected 
to adopt a simple and intelligible system of jurisprudence, 
which could be easily worked. But Lord Cornwallis lived in 
au ago when English law was considered the perfection of 
reason, and he took it for his model. His code was an intri¬ 
cate and perplexing network of law, and the machinery he con¬ 
structed for administering it was clogged with technical rules 
and complicated forms. The business of the court was con¬ 
ducted in a language foreign to the judg’e, the suitors, and the 
witnesses. The judges who presided in it, and who regulated 
all its proceedings, were imperfectly acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage, feelings, opinions, prejudices, and moral habits of the 
people, and some of them were pronounced by their own 
brethren to be unfit for any branch of the service. The no velty 
of a court established for the exclusive cognisance of civil 
suits, attracted crowds of suitors. Every man who had a claim, 
or could manufacture one, hastened to the new court, and un¬ 
bounded scope was given to the national passion for litigation. 
The demand for justice, or law, soon began to exceed the 
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1 of supply, Io the year 1797, the number of suits in sti¬ 
tuted amounted to 330,000, and such was the pressure of 
business that some of the judges ware known to conduct two 
or three cases at the same time. To secure perfect justice, 
appeal was allowed on appeal, hat as the privilege was resorted 
to only to gain time, or to evade immediate payment, or to 
harass an opponent, it only served to impede the course of 
justice, and to defeat its own object. The judicial system 
speedily became so cumbrous and unwieldy, that serious appre¬ 
hensions were entertained of its breaking down altogo- her. To 
re luce the files, legal fees were multiplied, in the hope of di. - 
outraging litigation. During Lord Minto’s administration, 
various expedients were adopted in the courts in which the 
European judges presided, to expedite the progress of justice, 
hut with only partial success. Some additional courts were 
established, but the cost of the judicial establishment* which 
had risen in fifteen years, from thirty to eighty lacs of rupees 
n-year, began to excite alarm. The only real improvement of 
the time, consisted in increasing the number and the pay of 
the moonsiffs, who decided half the cases in the country. Their 
allowances were actually raised to fifty rupees a-month, but 
the most violent prejudices against the employment of native 
agency in the department of civil justice still continued to 
reign among the civilian judges, who considered that the want 
of integrity rendered it impossible for them to decide justly. 
Yet the existing system combined both the evils of European 
inefficiency and native venality. The helpless and bewildered 
European who sat on the bench, and whom it was the object 
of all parties to mystify, in most cases placed confidence in hi . 
able and astute shristadar, or head ministerial officer, who thus 
acquired such influence in the court, as to be able to boast, and 
with perfect truth, that it was “ he who decreed, and he who 

dismissed.” Hence the object of the suitor was,_ in the 

homely phrase of the day,—“ to make the crooked mouth of 
the shristadar straight.” Jlia evening levee was crowded: 
justice was sold to the highest bidder, and that office became 
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one of greater power and emolument than that of the judge 
himself* 

The provisions for criminal jurisprudence and 
the police resulted in the same disappointment 
The zemindars were formerly entrusted with tile 
responsibility of the police, but as they hud in 
some oases abused the power—in India all power is in all 
places abused—they were divested of :it in 1793; and Ihe 
duty was committed to an officer styled a daroga. The districts 
were unwieldy;—that of Midhapore was fifty miles in breadth, 
and a hundred arid thirty in length;—and some of them 
contained a million of inhabitants. It was impossible for the 
magistrate, weighed down as he was with duties at the station, 
to visit his jurisdiction and check abuses. The daroga became a 
prince in his own circle. He was usually selected from th< 
servants and dependants of the magistrate; he wae inadequately 
paid by the state, but indemnified himself by extortion, and 
reaped a harvest from every crime. He inflicted unheard-of 
tortures on the people, beating and binding and starving them 
at his pleasure, and often scorching them with torches. It 
was this officer who apprehended accused or suspected persons, 
and sent them in to the magistrate with a train of witnesses. 
The magistrate, who was also loaded with the charge of civil 
justice, was often unable for months to take up the case, and 
to decide whether the party should be released or committed 
for trial to the court of circuit when it arrived. During this 
period the accused or suspected person was kept in confine¬ 
ment, at his own expense, amidst the contamination of the 
gaol, and in one district there were at one time no fewer than 
fifteen hundred individuals awaiting the leisure of the magis¬ 
trate to investigate the charges against them. 

The period under review was marked by a great 
increase in the crime of dacoity, or gang- robbery. 
It had been the curse of Bengal throughout British rule, and 
probably, long before; but it received a fresh stimulus from 
the oppression of the sub-letting system and the vices of the 
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arrangements. The great body of the dacoits followed 
their occupation of agriculturists and mechanics by day, and the 
vocation of dacoityby night, under the guidance of profes¬ 
sional leaders. They wore generally assembled in gangs of 
forty or fifty by one of the acknowledged chiefs, who organised 
the expedition against some wealthy shopkeeper or money¬ 
lender, or some one who had given information against them. On 
reaching the rendezvous, a priest performed a religious service 
to propitiate Doorga, the goddess of thieves, to whom a portion 
of their spoil was devoted. They then lighted their torches 
and proceeded to the village, often letting off a gttn to warn 
the villagers to remain within doors. The house marked for 
plunder was surrounded, and the inmates tortured to reveal 
their property. The gang then departed with their plunder, 
and resumed theiv usual occupations the next morning. The 
great; object of the villagers was to conceal the robbery, In 
order to avoid a visit from the daroga* whom they dreaded 
more than the dacoits. When .he was able to ob tain information 
of such an occurrence, lie came down on the village, seized the 
most respectable householders, and exacted all they would pay 
to escape being sent up, either as suspected accomplices or as 
witnesses, to the magistrate’s court, forty or fifty miles distant, 
to be indefinitely detained, or fleeced by his native officers. The 
dread of being obliged to give evidence also operated power¬ 
fully in keeping* the crime concealed. Under the established 
judicial system, the chances of the dacoit’s escape greatly 
exceeded those of his conviction, and, if liberated, ho never 
failed to wreak Mb vengeance on the witnesses, sometimes to 
the extent to putting them and their families to death. Hence, 
when a requisition for evidence reached a village, it was no 
uncommon thing to find it at once emptied of all its inhabitants. 
To remedy this u monstrous and disorganized state of society,” 
as it was aptly described in a minute of Lord Min to) the 
zemindar was invested with the office of commissioner of police, 
but as he was expected to bear all the expenses connected with 
it, and was to act in subordination to the detested daroga, the 
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scheme fell to the. ground. Special magistrates were then 
appointed to repress dacoity, one of whom was the ferfamed 
linguist and poet, John Leyden; but they acted with a vigour 
beyond the laws, and apprehended men by thousands, of whom 
not one in forty, was convicted. Their agency was speedily 
dispensed with, but the rigour of their proceedings served for 
a time to diminish the crime. 

It is a painful task to record the defects of the 

Jkimarka on the 1 

Cornwallis Cornwallis system, which was once pronounced ‘ ‘ the 
system, iau. noblest monument of a just and liberal policy that 
was ever erected in a conquered country/’ It was, undoubtedly, 
distinguished by a complete absence of selfishness and an 
earnest feeling of benevolence, and the sterling purity of motive 
which dictated it was a legitimate object of national pride. 
But it aimed at too much, and established judicial institutions 
unsuited to the native character arid habits. The permanent 
settlement was a generous and self-denying act, and it 
developed the resources of Bengal and Behar, beyond all ex¬ 
pectation ; but it inflicted poverty and wretchedness on the 
great body of the cultivators. A singular fatality, indeed, 
seems to have attended all our revenue settlements in every 
province throughout an entire century, as we shall repeatedly 
have occasion to remark hereafter, and though devised with 
the best intentions, they have never been successful in• pro¬ 
moting the welfare of the agricultural comonmity. The failure 
of Lord Cornwallis's institutions was for the first time disclosed 
in the celebrated Fifth Report of the House of Commons, 
drawn up by Mr. Camming, one of the ablest officers of the 
Board of Control. It took the public, who reposed entire con¬ 
fidence in the perfection of the system, completely by surprise ; 
but it produced a salutary effect It dissolved the eke am of 
optimism in which, the public authorities had indulged, and 
directed their attention to those reforms which have now been 
zealously and successfully prosecuted for half a century. 
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war, 1814-1816. 

, The period was now approaching* when the 

Negotiations for . * „ . , n 

the charter, question of the exclusive privileges oi the East 
India Company, which had been extended for 
twenty years in 1793, wna to be submitted to Parliament, 
and the President of the Board of Control placed himself in 
communication with the India House several years before the 
expiration of the Act. The Chairman assumed a lofty tone, 
and had tho presumption to assert the viglu of the Company 
to all the territories acquired in India by their armies; but h< 
was ready to pay due attention to auy modifications of the exist¬ 
ing system which were not incompatible with the principle of 
leaving the commerce and the government of India in their 
hands. He proposed, moreover, that the Proprietors of India 
stock should receive enhanced dividends in proportion to the 
improvement of the revenues of India; that tho British public 
should contribute towards the liquidation of their debt, and 
that their privileges should be renewed for a further period of 
twenty years. The President of the Board replied that the 
Ministry were not prepared to encourage any arrangement 
which should preclude tho merchants of England from em¬ 
barking in the trade of India, from their own ports, and in 
their own ships. The negotiation then came to a pause, and 
before it was renewed tho finances of the Company had 
become totally deranged. Drafts had been drawn from Cal¬ 
cutta to the extent of five crores of rupees towards the dis¬ 
charge of the debt in India. A crore of rupees had boon 
lost by vessels which had perished at sea, or had been cap¬ 
tured by French privateers. The Directors were, therefore, 
obliged to resort to Parliament for relief, and iu June, 1810, 
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a loan of a crore and a half of rupees was granted to them. 
In the following year they obtained permission to raise two 
crores on their own bonds, and in 1812 a farther loan of two 
crores and a half of rupees was sanctioned by the House of 
Commons. These embarrassments did not, however, abate the 
resolution of the Directors to insist on what they represented as 
their right—a renewal of the charter on the existing basis; 
and they refused to recommend to their constituents to accept 
it on any conditions which would despoil them of their 44 most 
valuable privileges.” Lord Melville, the President of the Board 
of Control, proposed, by way of compromise, to restrict the 
import trade of private merchants to London, and to subject it 
to the system of the Company’s sales and management, on 
condition that the Directors should throw open the export 
trade to the nation. The Court refused to accede to this 
arrangement, and time was thus afforded to the outsorts to 
survey their interests and to urge their claim to a participa¬ 
tion in the entire trade with increased energy. 

Opening of the The questions at issue between the Ministry 
i°ropon ttMe, an ^ ^ ie * U( h a House were at length reduced to 
1813. the single point of opening the out-ports to the 

admission of cargoes from India, but upon this both the Direc¬ 
tors and the Proprietors determined to make a peremptory 
stand. On the oth May, 1812, a series of resolutions was 
passed at the India House, which asserted that the removal 
of this trade from the port of London to the out-ports would 
break up large and important establishments, and throw thou¬ 
sands out of broad j that it would increase smuggling beyond 
the possibility of control, and entail the rub of the China trade; 
that it would reduce the Company’s dividends, depreciate 
their stock, and paralyze their power to govern India; that 
the tranquillity and happiness of the people of India would 
thus be compromised; that the interests of Great Britain in 
Asia would be impaired, and even the British constitution 
itself imperilled. The Ministry were not, however, appalled 
by this phantom of calamities which the genius of monopoly 
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d conjured up, and informed the Court that if They still 
thought the extension of commercial privileges to the nation 
incompatible with the government of India in their hands, 
some other agency might bo provided for administering it upon 
principles consistent with the interests of the public, and the 
integrity of the British constitution; but the Court of Direc¬ 
tors refused to give way, and they were vigorously supported 
by the great body of the Proprietors, who regarded the admis¬ 
sion of the out-ports to a share in the import trade a vital 
question, on which there could be no concession. They ex¬ 
pressed their confidence that the wisdom of Parliament would 
never consent to gratify a few interested speculators by 
abolishing a commercial system which had existed for two cen¬ 
turies, and was fortified by a dozen Acts. In conformity with 
this resolution, a petition was presented to Parliament on the 
22nd February, 1813, praying for a renewal of the privi¬ 
leges granted to the Company in 1793, and deprecating any 
interference with tho China trade, or any extension of the 
import trade to the out-ports. Another petition was at the 
same time, unseasonably, submitted to the House soliciting 
the payment of a bill of two crores and thirty lacs of rupees, 
which the Company asserted was still due to them from the 
nation. 

Growth of The claim advanced by the Company to a re- 

“nTcommorce, m ' wal of their exclusive privileges for another 
17D3-1813. generation encountered a very strenuous opposi¬ 
tion throughout the country. During the twenty years which 
had elapsed since 1793, the commercial and manufacturing 
industry of England had been developed beyond all former 
example, and new interests of extraordinary magnitude and 
power had grown up. The cotton manufacturers of Man¬ 
chester, in the infancy of their enterprise, had solicited the 
Government, to foster their exertions by imposing a protecting 
duty on the importation of pieec goods from India. In the 
intermediate period, however, their textile fabrics had been 
brought to such a state both of perfection and cheapness as 
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in a great, measure to supersede the Indian manufacture, the 
import,-; of which had fallen from three croros and a half of 
rupees a-year to half a crore. They had, moreover, invaded 
the Indian market, where the import of Manchester cottons had 
increased from about seven thousand rupees a-year to ten 
lacs. The mill-owners now came forward and claimed the 
right of an unrestricted traffic with India, both export and 
import, from their respective ports, and in their own vessels. 
They maintained that, however important the monopoly might 
have been in the early stages of our connection with India, it 
had now ceased to be either necessary or profitable, and only 
served to cramp thd spirit of national enterprise. Indeed, 
the Company had themselves furnished the strongest argu¬ 
ment for its cessation by the confession that their trade to 
India had for many years been carried on at a loss. The 
Ministers, on their part, bad long since made up their unnds 
to emancipate (bis trade from the fetters of the monopoly. 
The Emperor Napoleon, by bis Berlin and Milan decrees, had 
closed all the ports of the continent against English com¬ 
merce, and the public interests required that other channels of 
trade should, if possible, be opened out. The nation was 
passing through the most gigantic struggle in which it had 
ever been involved; the national resources were strained to 
an unprecedented degree* and it was necessary to spare no 
effort to sustain the energies of the country. 

On the 22nd of March the ministerial plan for 
India OKI, ISIS, the trade and administration of India 

was introduced by Lord Castlereagh into the House of Com¬ 
mons. He proposed to continue the government of the conn try 
in the hands of the Company for a further period of twenty 
years with liberty to pursue their trade, but, at the same 
time, to admit the whole nation both to the import and export 
trade, without any other restriction than that no private 
vessel should be of larger dimensions than four hundred tons. 
The exclusive trade to China, which alone y ielded any profit, 
was to bo confirmed to them. The restriction on the resort of 
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were still required to take out a licence from the Court of 
Directors, or, if refused by them, from the Board of Control, 
but tfte local authorities were at liberty at any tixuo to cancel 
it at their own discretion. 

oimposition of , Theg ° WOpoamonB were vigorously opposed by 

rhe tno' t the Court of Directors, who petitioned the House 
House, ms. f or ] eavo t0 jh, 0 heard by counsel, and to bring for- 
ward witnesses to substantiate their claims. The first witness 
introduced was the venerable Warren Hastings, then in Mb 
eightieth year. Twenty-six years be fore he had been arraigned 
by the H huso of Commons at the bar of the Lords for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the prejudices 
and the passions of that age, and the whole House rose as he 
entered, and paid a spontaneous homage to his exalted cha¬ 
racter and his pre-eminent services. But his views of Indian 
policy belonged, for the most part, to that remote and normal 
period when he was employed in giving form and consistency 
to our rising power. He was opposed to all innovations, 
however necessary the} 7 ' had become by the progress of 
time and circumstances. When reminded that as Governor- 
General be had denounced the “ contracted views of monopo¬ 
lists,” and insisted upon it “ as a fixed and incontrovertible 
principle that commerce could only flourish when free and 
equal/’ he had the moral courage to say that he had altered 
his opinions, and did not come there to defend his own incon¬ 
sistencies. The evidence of Lord Teign mouth, of Mr, Charles 
Grant, of Colonel Malcolm, of Colonel Munro, and, indeed of 
all the witnesses, more than fifty in number, marshalled by 
the India House on this occasion, ran in the same groove. 
They affirmed that the climate of India and the habits and 
prejudices of the natives presented an insuperable barrier to 
the increased consumption of British manufactures. The trade 
of India had already reached its utmost limit, and it could be 
conducted with advantage only through the agency of the 
Company. The free admission of Europeans would lead to 
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colonization; the weak and timid natives would become the 
victims of European oppression, and India would eventual!} 1 
bo lost to England. These opinions were advocated, gene¬ 
rally, in the spirit of a sincere conviction, and not of mere 
partisanship; and although, with our larger experience, we 
cannot fail to regret that so many great and eminent men 
should have clung to an erroneous creed, we are constrained 
to respect the benevolence of their motives when we find 
that they deprecated the proposed changes chiefly because they 
dreaded their injurious consequences on the well-being of 
the natives. But all the authorities and all the evidence the 
Court of Directors could muster proved unavailing. The 
House yielded to the voice of the nation, which had been 
unequivocally expressed in the petitions with which it was 
overwhelmed, and opened the gates of Indian commerce to the 
capital and enterprise of England. 

speeches of The charter discussions in the House of Lords 
were rendered memorable by the speeches of Lord 
vine, 1813. Wellesley and Lord Grenville. Lord Wellesley, 
when Governor-General* had incurred the wrath of the India 
House by advocating and encouraging the enlargemen t of the 
private trade, and asserting that it was not likely to lead to a 
largo influx of Europeans, and that if it did, they could be kept 
under duo control by the local authorit ies. On the present 
occasion, however, he abandoned his former opinions, and ad¬ 
vocated with equal vigour the claims of the Company to the ex¬ 
clusive trade, not only of China, but also of India. He resisted 
the proposal to allow Europeans to settle in India, because they 
would outrage the prejudices of the natives, and endanger the 
security of the Government. He likewise passed a high enco¬ 
mium on the East India Company, affirming that no Government 
had ever fulfilled its duties with more exemplary fidelity and 
success. The sentiments expressed by Lord Grenville were the 
boldest and the most enlightened which had ever been heard 
within the walls of Parliament on the subject of Indian policy. 
Ho considered that twenty years was too long a period for farm- 
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trp; out the commerce of half the globe and the government of 
sixty millions of people. The sovereignty of India belonged to 
the Crown and not to its subjects. The blended character of 
merchant and sovereign was an anomaly. No ruler had ever 
traded to advantage; no trading company had ever adminis¬ 
tered government for the happiness of' its subjects. The 
Company hacl lost four craves of rupees by their trade to 
India in nine icon years, notwithstanding their monopoly' - ; and 
they had traded with profit only to China, where they had 
neither sovereignty nor monopoly. The Government of India 
ought to be vested in the Crown. If, as he admitted, the 
transfer of the patronage to the Ministry would weigh down 
the balance of the constitution, appointments to the civil 
service should bo given by competition, and cadetships ( ]i 8 . 
tribtited among the families of those who had fallen in the 
sendee of their country. That the trade of India was suscep¬ 
tible of no extension was a mere idle assumption; commerce 
increased by commerce, aud trade begat trade in all countries, 
and India would furnish no exception to this universal law! 
These sound opinions, which wore far in advance of the spirit 
mid the courage of the age, carried no weight at the time, and 
the Bill passed as it came up from the Commons, without any 
modification. But the seeds of truth once planted in the fertile 
soil of England never fail to germinate and bring forth fruit in 
due season. It was a great stride for one ago to break up 
the monopoly. It devolved on a succeeding ago 1o make 
fresh advances in the career of progress. We find, accordingly, 
that at the next renewal of the Charter in 1833 the Company 
were entirely divested of their mercantile character, and con¬ 
fined to the duties of government, while the Charter of 
1853 threw open the civil service to competition, and the 
government itself was transferred from the Company to the 
Crown fivo years later. 

The missionary Reference has been made in a previous chapter to 
question, i8i3. the restrictions which were imposed on the Seram- 
poroMissionaries bySir George Barlow, iu 1806, during the panic 
n. ~ 
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created by the Vellore mutiny. Lord Minto, immediately on bis 
arrival, when new to the country, was led by their adversaries 
to interiere with their proceedings j but their satisfactory ex- 
planations, and the discreet course they pursued, induced him 
to desist from all opposition, and they were enabled for five 
years to prosecute their labours without molestation. But in 
the year 1812 Lord Minto’s Government, without any apparent 
motive, thought tit to adopt the most truculent measures 
against the missionary enterprise, and to order eight mission¬ 
aries, the majority of whom had recently arrived in the country, 
to quit it. The alleged ground of this arbitrary proceeding 
was, that they were without a licence from the Court of Di¬ 
rectors; hut as hundreds of Europeans, equally unlicensed, 
had been allowed freely to enter and settle in the country, it 
was felt to he a mere pretext for the indulgence of that feeling 
of hostility to the cause, which was equally strong at that period 
in the Council chamber in Calcutta and at the India House* 
The feelings of the Court, of Directors on this subject had all the 
strength of traditional prejudices. They had violently opposed 
and ultimately defeated the proposal made during the charter 
discussions of 179;), to permit missionaries and schoolmasters 
to resort to India, and their aversion to the introduction of 
secular or religious knowledge had experienced no abatement. 
It became necessary for the friends of missions to take advan¬ 
tage of the present opportunity, and appeal to Parliament for 
its interposition. The question was entrusted to Mr. Wilber-* 
force, who, in a speech distinguished for its eloquence, pointed 
out the injustice and impolicy of the impediments imposed on 
the resort of missionaries to India, and entreated the House to 
remove them. He repudiated the remotest intention of forcing 
Christianity on the country, and only sought permission to 
place the truths of the Bible before the native mind for itfl 
voluntary acceptance. But the India House and its witnesses, 
with a few honourable exceptions, were as rigidly opposed to 
tills concession as to that of free trade, and reprobated the ad¬ 
mission of missionary and mercantile agents with equal vehc- 
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Of this powerful phalanx, Mr. Marsh, who had 
amassed a fortune at the Madras bar, and obtained a seat in 
Parliament, became the champion, and delivered a speech of 
extraordinary power and virulence against the missionary 
clause. Mr. Wilborforce had supported his argument, by a 
reference to the proceedings and the success of the mission¬ 
aries at Scrampore; but Mr. Marsh assailed their characters 
with inordinate bitterness, denounced them as fanatics and 
incendiaries, and applied to them such gross epithets as the 
House had not been accustomed to tolerato. Ho assorted,, 
moreover, that the safely of the British empire in India de¬ 
pended on the exclusion of all missionaries. But the voice of 
the country, which the House implicitly obeys, was raised 
with more than ordinary unanimity against the moustrous doc¬ 
trine that the only religion to be proscribed in India should be 
that of its Christian rulers. The clause was passed fey a large 
majority, and the same liberty was given to the introduction 
of Christianity which had been enjoyed by the Mnhomodans and 
by the various Hindoo sectaries for the propagation of their 
respective tenets. At the same time a Bishop was appointed 
to Calcutta and an Archdeacon to Madras and Bombay, to 
superintend the chaplains; aud a clairsc was added to the Bill 
at the last moment, and on the motion of a private member, 
to appropriate the sum of one lac of rupees a-year, out of a 
revenue of seventeen hundred lacs, to the object of public 
instruction. 


Rcmarka on tU(j The Charter Act of 181? inflicted the first How 
charter, m3. on the monopoly of the East India Company. For 
more than a hundred and fifty years that monopoly had been 
not only beneficial, but essential to the interests of British 
commerce in India. It gave a character of energy and perse¬ 
verance to tho national enterprise which enabled it to en¬ 
counter opposition with success, and to survive reverses. 
Without it neither the commerce nor tho dominion of England 
would have been established in India. The venality and op¬ 
pression of the officers of the native powers, which a powerful 
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corporation was able to withstand, would have been fatal to 
the private adventurer. But the monopoly became a positive 
evil after the Company had become sovereigns* As rulers of 
the country they owed it to the interests of their subjects to 
grant the fullest scope for the expansion of their commerce, 
instead of fettering it by the bonds of a state monopoly. The 
extinction of the mercantile privileges of the Company was, 
therefore, not less beneficial to India than to England. The 
reasons advanced against it showed little judgment and still 
lens foresight; and it may serve to rebuke the dogmatism 
with which official men are prone to enforce their opinions, to 
note that all the gloomy predictions of the Court of Directors, 
and even of the mostrenpwned of their servants, who were re¬ 
garded as the great authorities of tho time ori Indian ques¬ 
tions, have turned out to ho utterly fallacious, without a 
single exception. The trade, which they assured the House 
of Commons admitted of no expansion, has risen from thirteen 
millions to one.hundred millions in 1865, and still presents the 
prospect of an indefinite increase. In 1813 India was reckoned 
among the smallest of tho customers of England, but fifty 
years later she had attained the highest rank. The export of 
British cotton manufactures to India at the renewal of the 
charter in 1813 was only ten lacs, but in spite of the invete¬ 
rate habits and prejudices of the natives, it has increased fifty 
fold. Tho Europeans who have been admitted into India 
have contributed in the highest degree to its improvement and 
prosperity by their capital and enterprise, and so far from 
being a source of danger to Government, it is certain that if 
there had been a body of only five thousand European settlers 
i:i the North West provinces during’ the last mutiny in 1857, it 
would have been nipped in the bud. If the hand-looms of 
India have been in many cases silenced by the power-looms of 
Lancashire, the loss has been more than compensated by the 
hundred crores of silver and gold which free trade has poured 
into her bosom during* the last fifteen years. 

Lord Hastings. The Earl of Moira, subsequently created Marquis 
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of Hastings—by which title we shall begin to de- 

Generi.L 13J3. . , , 0 

signate him-—was appointed Governor-General in 
succession to Lord Minto, and took the oaths and his seat in 
Council on the 4th October, 1813. He was of the mature age 
of fifty-nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall and 
commanding figure, and distinguished above all his predeces¬ 
sors by his chivalrous bearing. He had entered the army at 
seventeen, served for seven years in the war of American in¬ 
dependence, and was rewarded for his services with an Eng¬ 
lish peerage. Ilia life was subsequently passed in connection 
with great public and political affairs, and he brought with 
him to his high office a large fund of experience, a clear and 
sound judgment, and great decision of character, together 
a-itli the equivocal merit of being the personal friend of the 
Prince Regent. It is worthy of note that the responsibilities 
of the Government of India produced the same change of 
views in him as in his illustrious predecessor. Lord Wellesley 
was so thoroughly convinced of the criminality of Warren 
Hastings that he had offered to assist in conducting the prose¬ 
cution, and he came to Calcutta, as ho admitted, with the 
strongest prejudices against him. But as he grew familiar, 
on the spot, with the policy and character of his administration, 
lie expressed his unqualified admiration of it; and in 1802, 
when the Nabob of Oude, hearing that Mr. Hastings had been 
impoverished by his trial, offered to settle an annuity of twenty 
thousand rupees on him, the information was conveyed by Lord 
Wellesley in one of the most flattering letters the impeached 
Governor-General had ever received. In like manner Lord 
Hastings, in his place in Parliament, had denounced the spirit 
of Lord Wellesley’s administration, and his ambitious policy of 
establishing British supremacy throughout India. He had now 
an opportunity of testing the value of that opinion, and he 
speedily saw cause to recant it. He had no sooner completed 
his survey of the position and prospects of the empire than he 
recorded his impression “that our object in India ought to 
be to render the British Government paramount in effect, if 
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not declaredly so, to bold the other state* as vassals, though 
not in name, and to oblige them, in return for out guarantee 
and protection, to perform the two great feudatory duties of 
supporting our rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
Dnitual differences to our arbitration/* Before he quitted 
India he had waged war on a more gigautic scale than even 
Lord Wellesley; he had made the Company supreme through¬ 
out India, and declared that the Indus was, to all intents and 
purposes, the boundary of our empire. 

state of India I 11 the autumn of 1813, Lord Miuto quitted 
I8i». *’ India with the firm belief that, with the exception 

of the Pindaree cloud, it was in a state of the most perfect 
security, <; 0n my taking the reins of Government/* wrote 
Lord Hastings, u seven different quarrels, likely to demand 
the decision of arms, were transferred to me.” In fact, the 
non-intervention policy, which, during the preceding eight years 
the home authorities had considered the perfection of political 
wisdom, and the native princes the result of sheer pusillani¬ 
mity, had produced the same result of fermentation and 
anarchy, as the faint-hearted policy of Sir John Shore’s clays. 
The total withdrawal of our influence from Central India had 
brought on a contempt of our power, and sown the seeds of a 
more general war than we had as yet been exposed to. The 
government of Holkar was virtually dissolved when he 
became insane, and there ceased to be any authority to control 
the excesses of the soldiery, while Ameer Khan, with his free 
lances, was at once the prop and the burden of the throne. 
The troops of Sindia had been incessantly employed in opera¬ 
tions tending to promote the aggrandisement of liis power by 
usurpations. The Peshwa, who had recovered his throne in 
1802 by the aid of the Company, had been husbanding his 
resources for the first opportunity of shaking off the yoke of 
this connection. Rajpootana was a prey to the rapacity of 
Ameer Khan, and the insatiable battalions of Sindia and 
IloVkar. The Pindaree freebooters were spreading desolation 
through a region five hundred miles in length, and four hun- 
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dred in breadth, and a new power on the northern frontier of 
the Bengal Presidency had matured its strength, invaded the 
border districts, and bid defiance to the British Government. 
The Company’s army, which had been subjected to large 
reductions, in a spirit of unwise economy, was found to bo 
inadequate to the defence of our extensive frontier. The 
treasury was empty. The island of Java was an expensive 
acquisition. The Mauritius and Ceylon had beeu permitted to 
draw on Calcutta, and had not allowed the privilege to remain 
idle. The supercargoes at Canton were pouring their bills for 
the Company's China investment on the Indian treasury, and 
the Court of Directors were importunate for cash remittances, 
Lord Hastings, at length, succeedod in overcoming the reluct¬ 
ance of his colleagues in Council to the tints mission of thirty 
lacs in gold, which, at the premium of the day, gave relief to 
the India House to the extent of forty-five lacs, but it left the 
cash balances in India so low as to be barely sufficient for the 
current expenditure. 

Description of The first and immediate difficul ty of Lord 

Nepal, isi3. Hastings arose out of the encroachments of the 
Nepalese, or Goorkhas. The war into which he was forced 
with them was bequeathed to him by his predecessor, who left 
him no option but* to draw the sword, or compromise the cha¬ 
racter of the Government by abandoning the interests of its 
subjects. The valley of Nepal is embosomed in the Himalaya 
mountains, and bounded on the north by some of its loftiest 
and most majestic elevations, and on the south by the first and 
lowest range. That range is skirted by a magnificent forest, 
from eight to ten miles in depth, which presents an unvaried 
aspect of gigantic trees; no breath of wind reaches the inte¬ 
rior, which is littered with rank and decayed vegetation ; no 
animals inhabit it, and no sound of a bird is heard in its 
recesses, An open plain, called the teraee , stretches to the 
south of the forest, five hundred mites in length, and about 
twenty in breadth. The soil is watered by the various streams 
which descend from the mountains, and, when cultivated, pro- 
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duces the most luxuriant crops* but during the greater portion 
of the year it is as pestilential as the Pontine marshes. It is 
dotted at considerable intervals with lit tle 1j am lets, but the 
population, which is chiefly migratory, is composed of herds¬ 
men, who annually bring* their flocks and herds, in some cases 
from the distance of many ki ndred miles, to graze on its rich 
pasturage. 

raw and progress About the middle of the fourteenth century, 
of Goorkim various colonists of Rajpoots entered the country 
and subdued the aborigines, the Newarty a Mon¬ 
golian race, professing* the creed of Boodh, The princi¬ 
palities which the Rajpoots established in these hills generally 
included a strip of the adjacent forest and of the low lands. 
In the course of time, the weaker chiefs were absorbed by the 
stronger, and the country came to be partitioned among three 
families. In the middle of the last century, Prithee-Narayun, 
the chief of the mountain tribe of Goorkha, gradually raised 
himself to power, and having* subdued the other rajas, founded 
a new dynasty, about ten years after the battle of Plassy. 
He was succeeded by his son in 1771, and his grandson, an 
odious tyrant, was put to death in open durbar by his half 
brother, in 1805. His infant son was proclaimed raja by 
Bhoem-sen, who assumed the office of dhief minister, and 
formed a council of regency of the principal military officers. 
The strength of the Goorkha dynasty consisted in its military 
organization, and the impulse of conquest which the founder 
communicated to it was maintained with increasing vigour 
after his death. An expedition was sent across the northern 
mountains to Llassa, and the living typo of Boodh was sub¬ 
jected to the humiliation of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror. But the Emperor of China, the secular head of 
Boodhism, resolved to avenge the insult, and invaded Nepal 
with a large army. The Goorkha* were signally defeated, 
and obliged to acknowledge the supremacy of China by sub¬ 
mitting to the deputation of a mission to Pekin, with tribute, 
once eveiy three years. Foiled in their projects In the north, 
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they pushed their conquests four hundred miles, on the east, 
to Sikkim, and on the west to the Kaleo river. Their most 
renowned general Umur Sing, who acted to a great extent 
independent of the regency, carried his arms beyond that river, 
which brought him in contact with the rising power of Kunjeot 
Sing, and the two ambitious chiefs confronted each other in 
the mountainous region of the higher Sutlege. Umur Sing- 
entered the Punjab, and invested Kote Kangra, a fortress in 
a position so strong by nature, that in the opinion of the ablest 
French engineers, it might be rendered impregnable by science 
and art. After an unsuccessful siege of four years* he was 
obliged, in 1813, to retire, with no little damage to his military 
reputation. He made several attempts to engage the British 
Government in a crusade against Eunject Sing, but was, soon 
after, obliged to look to the defence of his own country 
against an invasion from Hindustan, 

Ooorkha en- The Goorkhas, not content with the possessions 
crwchmentaoa t i iev acquired in the hills, pushed their 

1809 i8i:j. encroachments into the low lands, and during the 
twenty-five years preceding the war we are about to describe, 
had usurped more than two hundred British villages. The 
subjects of the Company were thus exposed to per) etual 
aggression along the whole line of frontier, and there ceased to 
be any security for life or property. At length, the Goorkhas 
had the presumption to lay claim to the two districts of Boot- 
wul and Seeraj which they had seized in Goruckpore, though 
they had been ceded to Lord Wellesley by the Nabob Vizier 
in 1801 Lord Minto was anxious to avoid a war with the 
Nepalese, and suggested that delegates should be sent from 
the capital, Catmaudoo, to meet.the British representative, 
and investigate the merits of the question. The inquiry occu¬ 
pied more than a- twelvemonth; the Goorkha envoys were 
unable to establish their claim, and Lord Minto forwarded a 
demand to the Nepal regency in June, 1813, for the immediate 
restitution of the districts, and intimated that in case of 
refusal they would be occupied by force. The Government 
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in Calcutta was thus bound to support the demand, oven at the 
hazard of hostilities. The Goo kha cabinet distinctly refused 
to resign the districts, and again asserted their right to them, 
their reply did not, however, reach Calcutta till after Lord 
H vstings i: id assumed the government, when, on a careful 
examination of all the documents, he deemed it indispensable 
categorically to demand their surrender within twenty-five 
days. The period expired without any communication from 
the regent, and the magistrate of Goruckpore was directed to 
expel the Goorkha officers, and establish police stations in the 
two districts. 

rue Goorkhi < Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound son- 
determine on nation at Oatmandoo, and convinced the regent that 
the local dispute regarding those border lands was 
rapidly merging into a question of peace or war with the 
British power. A national council, composed of twenty-two 
chiefs, was held at the capital, in which the subject of their 
future policy was discussed with great animation. Hmur Sing 
said his life had been passed amid the hardships of war, and 
be was not ignorant of its risks, hut he deprecated a collision 
with the British power, and maintained that the lands in 
dispute were not worth the hazard. iC We have hitherto,” he 
said, “ been hunting deer, but, if we engage in this war, we 
must bo prepared to fight tigers.” Sevoval other chiefs offered 
similar advicej but the regent and his party, filled with an 
overweening conceit of their national prowess, treated it with 
scorn. “ Hitherto,” they said, “ no power has been able to 
cope with us. The small fort of Bhurtpore was the work of 
man, yet the English were worsted before it, and desisted 
from the attempt; our lulls and fastnesses are the work of 
the Deity, and are impregnable. Even the mighty Secunder, 
Alexander the Great, who overthrew many empires, failed to 
establish his authority in these mountains.” They talked 
of the futility of debating about a few square miles, since 
there could be no real peace between the two states until the 
Company resigned the provinces north of the Ganges, and 
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made that river their boundary. The council resolved oil war, 
and, as if to render it inevitable, sent down a large force to 
Bootwul; the police officer was murdered in cold blood on the 
29th May, and eighteen of his men were put to death. The 
Gdorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, and no course wa - left 
to the Government but to rake it up promptly, without waiting 
o twelvemonth by a reference to the Court in Leadenhall-,street. 
The whole Goorkha army did not exceed 12,000 men, and 
it was scattered over an extensive frontier; their largest gun 
was only a four-pounder, and it appeared an act of infatuation 
in the Nepal regency to defy the British power, but the unin¬ 
terrupted successes of a quarter of a century had turned the 
hardy little mountaineers into on army of skilful and coura¬ 
geous veterans, confident in their own strength, and animated 
with a strong feeling of national pride. Their troops wore 
equipped and disciplined like the Company’s sepoys, and their 
officers adopted the English military titles. They moved about 
without the encumbrance of tents. They had no sooner taken 
up a position than they set to work to fortify it; every’ soldier 
worked at the entrenchment, and a strong stockade of double 
palisades, filled up with earth or stones, was completed in 
almost as little time as the English soldier required to erect 
his tent. But the chief strength of the Nepalese consisted in 
the impracticable nature of their country, and our entire igno¬ 
rance of .its localities. 

i>oan from Lord Hastings found himself dragged into a 

Lucknow. 181 *. difficult war with an empty exchequer. On pre¬ 
vious occasions the usual resource was to open a loan, but this 
was now out of the question, the Government notes being at 
a discount fit nine or ten per cent., and the merchants in Cal¬ 
cutta paying twel ve per cent, for money. In this dilemma he 
caBt his eyes on the hoards of the Nabob Vizier, who had 
amassed a private fund of eight crores of rupees. The treaty 
of 1801 contained a loose engagement on the part of the 
Vizier to attend to the advice of the Resident regarding the 
amelioration of his system of government, which was -vicious 
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i« the extreme. Various remonstrances had been made to 
him during Lord Minto’s administration, but he had no mind 
for reforms which would embarrass his arrangements, and 
curtail his savings. These representations were rendered 
still more unpalatable by the bearing of the Resident, who 
assumed a dictatorial tone, which lowered the Nabob in the 
eyes of hit Court and his subjects, and who broke in upon him 
at all hours when he had anything to prescribe. He interfered 
in the private, and even personal, arrangements of the Nabob, 
and went no far as to raise objections to the beating of the 
nohut, the great drum, the exclusive and most cherished 
privilege of royalty, because it disturbed his morning 
slumbers. Lord Hastings, who had resolved to treat the 
native princes with every consideration, ordered these irri¬ 
tating demands for reform to lie discontinued, and the Vizier, 
who had been informed of the embarrassment of the treasury 
in Calcutta, offered the Company a gift of a crore of rupees, 
“ to mark his gratitude,’' as Lord Hastings said, “ for my 
having treated him as a gentleman.” Lord Hastings left 
Calcutta early in 1814, on a tour through the provinces, and 
a visit to Lucknow. The Nabob died during the journey, but 
his son renewed the offer, not without a latent hope that it 
might conduce to the appointment of another Resident, which 
was the supreme wish of his heart. Lord Hastings was 
unable to receive the money ns a gratuity, but agreed to 
accept it as a loan. He was now furnished with the sinews 
of war, but he was destined to a severe disappointment. Of 
tin old eight per cent, loan which the Government in Calcutta 
had been endeavouring to convert into six per cents., a sum 
of fifty-four lacs was still unredeemed, and the members of 
Council, without giving a hint of their design to Lord 
Hastings, took upon themselves to advertise tiro payment of 
this sum, which absorbed more than half the Lucknow 
loan. This was regarded in Calcutta as a clever stroke of 
economy, but it was an act of supreme political folly. It 
completely deranged the plans of the Governor-General, and 
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have produced the most disastrous effect on the cam¬ 
paign if he had not submitted to the humiliation of soliciting 
a second erore, which was granted with no little reluctance. 

„ With regard to the plan of the campaign, 

Goorktu\ cam. Lord Hastings considered it highly impolitic to 
paigc, .1814. CO nfino our operations to the defence of an im¬ 
mense length of frontier, which it would bo found impossible 
to guard effectually against the inroads of a hostile, vigorous, 
and rapacious neighbour. He felt confident that our military 
character could be sustained only by a bold and successf ul 
assault on the strongest of the enemy’s positions in the hills. 
With a view to distract the attention of the regency, he 
planned four simultaneous attacks on four points—the western 
on the Sutlege, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate positions. Of the Goorkhx army, one-third, under 
Umur Sing, guarded the fortresses on the Sutlege; two thou¬ 
sand were distributed between tho Jumna and the Kalco 
rivers, and the remainder protected the capital and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Four British armies were accordingly assembled 
in the field, comprising in all about thirty thousand men with 
sixty guns. 

^ ^ The division under General Gillespie, who had 

iefipie’8division, acquired a brilliant reputation in quelling the 
I814, mutiny at Vellore and in Java, was the first in the 

field. He advanced at the head of 3,500 men into the Dhoon 
valley to lay siege to the fortress of Nahun. On the route he 
came upon the fortified position of Kalunga, defended by six 
hundred Goorkhas, under the command of Captain Bulbuddur 
Sing. On receiving the summons to surrender late in the day, 
the Goorkha chief coolly replied that it was not customary to 
carry on a correspondence at such an hour, but he would pay 
his respects to the General the next morning. Lord Hastings 
had repeatedly enjoined General Gillespie to avoid storming 
works which required to he reduced by artillery, but this order 
was totally disregarded, and in the impetuosity of his reckless 
courage, he determined to carry the fort by assault, His 
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wero staggered by the murderous fire which the Goorkhna 
skilfully directed against them as they advanced up to the 
wicket, when the General, irritated by the repulse, placed 
himself at the head of three companies of Europeans and 
rushed up to tho gate, hut was shot through the heart as ho 
waved his hat to his men to follow him. A retreat was im¬ 
mediately sounded, hut not before twenty officers 
Sp!. r kiiki and two hundred and forty men lay killed am! 
Out. 31, J8M woun ded. A. month was lost in waiting for heavy 
ordnance from Delhi. On the 27 th November a breach was 
reported practicable, and a second attempt was made to storm 
the fort, but after two hours’ exposure to a galling fire the 
troops wore withdrawn, with a loss of six hundred and eighty 
in killed and wounded. The sacrifice of mon in these two 
futile assaults exceeded the whole number of tiro garrison, 
au d it was at length resolved to bring the mortars into play. 
The place was little more than an open space surrounded by u 
stone wall. Three days of incessant shelling rendered it un¬ 
tenable, and reduced tho garrison from six hundred to seventy, 
when the bravo Goorkha commander sallied forth at the head 
of the survivors and escaped. If tho positive orders of Lord 
Hastings had been obeyed in the first instance, tho Govern¬ 
ment would have been spared a lamentable loss of life and 
the disgrace of two failures, which, at the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, disheartened their , own troops as much as it em¬ 
boldened the enemy. Tho reputation of this division was 
not retrieved by General Martindell, who succet■ led to the 
command, and laid siege to Jytuk at the end of December. 
It was situated on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, 
and strengthened by extensive and substantial stockades and 
breastworks. The whole district was under the command of 
Colonel Runjoor Sing, the son of Umur Sing. Two powerful 
detachments were sent to occupy two important positions, 
but owing to the blunders of the General, they were both 
overpowered and cut up. With a force of 1,000 Europeans 
and 5,000 natives he allowed himself to be held at bay 
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Division of 
Gonoral J. S. 
Wood, 1814. 


i'OO natives, and despairing of success turned the .siege 
into a blookade> in which, the rest of the campaign was 
unprofitably consumed. 

The division under General J, S. Wood was 
appointed to re-take Bootwul, and penetrate 
Nepal through Palpa, hut its efforts were para¬ 
lyzed by similar imbecility. After much unnecessary delay 
the General took the field in the middle of December, and, 
without making* any recoimofesance, allowed himself to be 
brought unexpectedly on the stockade of Jeetpore by the 
treachery of a brahmin guide, on the 14th January, 1811. 
It might have been expected, however, that a British army of 
4,500 men, fully equipped, would have been a match for 1,200 
Goorkhas, but the General, after fighting his way to a posi¬ 
tion which, commanded the entrenchment, and placed it within 
his grasp, sounded a retreat just as the enemy had begun 
to abandon it. The opposition In had encountered, although 
insignificant,>made so deep an impression on his fcoble mind 
that he retired within the British frontier, and confined his 
exertions to an attempt to defend it; but the Goorkhas, em¬ 
boldened by his pusillanimity, penetrated it in every quarter, 
and scarcely a day passed in which some village was not 
pillaged and burnt. Reinforcements were sent to him 
without delay, but he had neither the spirit tor the skill to 
employ them, and his division was rendered worse than use¬ 
less throughout the season, The chief reliance of Lord 
Hastings for the successful issue of the campaign was placed 
Central Mar 011 ^ a™y entrusted to General Marley, 8,000 
icys ^Tisi^ strong, which was destined to march directly on 
the capital, only a hundred miles from our frontier, 
but he proved to be more incompetent than even Wood and 
Mactindell After reaching Bucbroutee on the 20th December, 
he lost a month in devising the best mode of advancing to 
C&tmandoo, Two detachment;-; wero sent to two points, east 
and west, twenty miles distant from head-quarters, .without 
any support. No military precautions were adopted in these 
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isolated positions, and the Goorkhas simultaneously surprised 
both corps on the 1st January. The officers were deserted by 
the sepoys, but fell fighting with their usual valour, and all 
the guns, stores, and magazines fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The skill and audacity manifested by the Goorkhas in 
these encounters confounded the wretched General, and he 
made a retrograde movement to guard the frontier against an 
enemy, magnified by his fears to 12,000 men, but who never 
exceeded even a tenth of that number. As he declared that 
his army was inadequate to the object assigned to it, Lord 
Hastings strained every nerve to reinforce him, and, including 
two European regiments, raised its strength to 13,000—a 
force sufficient to have disposed completely of the whole army 
of Nepal. But General Marley could not be persuaded to 
enter the forest, and on the 10th February mounted his horse 
before day light, and rode back to the cantonment of Dina- 
pore, without delegating the command to any other officer, 
or giving any intimation of his intentions. General George 
Wood was then sent to assume the command. An en¬ 
counter was accidentally brought on with the Goorkhas, in 
which four hundred of their number perished, and their com¬ 
rades, dismayed by this reverse, abandoned all their positions 
in the neighbourhood, and left the road to the capital open; 
but General Wood had as little spirit as his predecessor, and 
this division was likewise lost to the object of the war. 

Kficr.t of thMa This was the first campaign since the Com- 

™' W8e » in pany took up arms in India in which their own 
iiinij, ms. troops outnumbered those of the enemy, and in 
the proportion of three to one. The plan of operations appears 
to have been skilfully and judiciously adapted to the novel 
character of this mountain warfare. It was the unexampled 
incompetence of four out of five of the generals which 
rendered it abortive, and enabled the enemy to hold our 
armies in check outside the forest from the frontier of Oude to 
the frontier of Bengal. “ We have met,” wrote Mr. Met¬ 
calfe, the Resident at Delhi, “ with an enemy who decidedly 
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greater bravery and steadiness than bur own troops. 
In some instances Europeans and natives have been repulsed 
with sticks and stones, and driven for miles like a flock of 
sheep/ “ The successes of the Goorkhas, 1 * wrote Lord 
Hastings, “ have intimidated our officers and troops, and 
with a deeply anxious heart I am keeping up an air of indif¬ 
ference and confidence ; but were we to be foiled in this 


struggle, it would be the first step to the subversion of our 


power.” The reverses which, our arms had sustained wore 
published throughout India, ami served to revive the dormant 
hopes of the native princes. For several months the country 
was filled with rumours of a general confederacy against us. 
Mahrattas, Pindarees, and Patans appeared for a time to 
suspend their mutual animosities, under the impression that 
the time had come for a united effort to extinguish our supre¬ 
macy. The Peshwa took the lead in these machinations, and 
eent envoys to all the Mabratta courts, not overlooking the 
Pindaree chiefs. A secret treaty of mutual support was con¬ 
cluded, the first article of which bound the princes to obey 
and serve him in this crusade. The army of Sindia was 
organized on our frontier to take advantage of our difficulties. 
Ameer Khan, with a body of 25,000 horse and foot, thoroughly 
organized and equipped, and one hundred and twenty-five 
guns, took up a position within twelve marches of our own 
districts, and insulted our distress by offering to march to 
Agra, and assist us in combating the Goorkhas. Runjeet Sing 
marched an army of 20,000 men to the fords of the Sutlege, 
and 20,000 Pindarees stood prepared for any opportunity of 
mischief. To meet the emergency Lord Hastings ordered 
the whole of the disposable force of the Madras Presidency 
up to the frontier of the Deccan, and despatched a Bombay 
force to Guzerat. Tlio Court of Directors were importunate 
for retrenchment and reductions, but he considered the public 
safety paramount to obedience, and raised three additional 
regiments of infantry, enlisted bodies of irregular horse, 
remodelled the whole of the Bengal army, and by these and 





other arrangements increased its strength to 80,000 soldiers. 
But, as the natives observed, the Company’s itial—good 
fortune—was still in the ascendant. The clouds began to 
break. Runjeet Sing was recalled to his capital by a threat¬ 
ened irruption of Afghans; Sindia’s two principal commanders, 
after long discord, attacked each other; Ameer Khan found 
more immediate employment for his bands in ’ho plunder of 
Joudhpore, and the Pindaree leaders quarrelled among them¬ 
selves. The cloud was completely dispersed by the brilliant 
success of General Ochterlony, to which we now turn. 

The division of General Ochterlony was destined 
Generfl! coiuer- to dislodge the Goorkhas from the territories they 
tony, 18H-16. ] iac ( aC q U j n ,d on the higher Sutlege. the defence 
of which was entrusted to the gallant Umur Sing, and the 
ablest of the Goorkha commanders was thus pitted against 
the ablest of the English generals. The scene of operations 
wan a wild and rugged region, presenting successive lines ot 
mountains, vising like steps one above another, to the loftiest 
peaks of the Himalaya. It was broken up by deep glens, 
and covered with thick forests, and still further protect' d 
by numerous stockades, and by six forts on points almost in¬ 
accessible. It would not have been easy to imagine a more 
difficult field for military operations. The General had formed 
a correct estimate of the bold character of his opponent, and 
of the advantages which he enjoyed by his positions, and in 
a spirit of high enterprise, tempered with sound judgment, he 
proceeded towards his object by cautious, yet sure, steps. He 
did not disdain to copy the tactics of the Goorkhas, and erect 
stockades to protect isolated detachments, which saved many 
of them from being overpowered, though other generals were 
disposed to condemn the device as a confession oi weakness. 
Haviug crossed the plain from Loocliana, he entered the hills 
and encamped on the 1st November before the fort of Naln- 
gur, where be received intelligence of the disaster at Kalnngn 
and the death of General Gillespie. But he had wisely 
brought ou the whole of his battering train, which he caused 
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on the fort for thirty hours, when tho commander 
red it, and tho campaign opened auspiciously by the 
capture of an important fortress, with the loss of only one 
European soldier. It would too wearisome to enter into any 
detail of the operations of the next five months, during which 
the gallantry of the British troops was matched by the heroic 
valour of the Goorkhas, and the strategy of British engineers 
was repeatedly foiled by the tact and resolution of Umar 
Bing. The service was the most arduous in which the Com¬ 
pany’s army had ever been engaged in India. At the eleva¬ 
tion of more than five thousand feet above the level of tho 
sea, at the most inclement season of the year, amidst falls of 
snow, sometimes of two days’ continuance, the pioneer.; were 
employed in blast ing’ rocks and opening roads for the eighteen- 
pounders, and men and elephants were employed day after 
day in dragging them up those Alpine heights. The energy of 
the General, and the sublime character of the warfare, kindled 
the enthusiasm of the army. By a series of bold and skilful 
manoeuvres every height was at length surmounted, and 
every fortress save one captured, and on the 15th April TJmur 
Sing found himself confined to the fort of Malown, situated 
on a mountain ridge, with a steep declivity of two thousand 
feet on two sidns. The next day Urnur Sing assaulted tho 
British works with his whole force, under tho direct command 



of his ablest general, who, on leaving the Goorkha camp 
directed both his wives to prepare for suttee, as he had 
determined to conquer or fall. He fell covered with wounds, 
arid General Ochterlony ordered his body to be wrapped in 
shawls and delivered to his master. His wives sacrificed 
themselves on tho funeral pile the next day. The Goorkha 
army was obliged to retire, with the loss of five hundred men. 
But the feeling of exultation occasioned by this victory was 
damped by the loss which the army soon after sustained in 
tho death of Lieutenant Law tie, of the engineers, a young 
Officer of the highest professional zeal, penetration, and 
promise, to whom, as field engineer, tho General had been 
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iore indebted for the success of his operations than to any 
other officer. The whole army went into mourning for him. 

I nformation reached the General’s camp soon 
-iimnderTf after of the occupation of Alrnora. This province 
Maiown, 1815. j' 0 ,. nw ,q the centre of the Nepal conquests west¬ 
ward, and Lord Hastings considered that the reduction of it 
-would greatly facilitate the operations, against Timur Bing, by 
cutting off his communications with the capital. As ho re¬ 
gular troops could be spared for this service, Colonel Gardner, 
an officer of gx-eat. merit, who had been in the Mahrattn. ser¬ 
vice, was directed to raise some irregular corps in Bundle- 
kuud. These raw levies, under then enterprising commander, 
entered the province, and speedily cleared it of the Goorklias. 
The capital fell on the 27 th April to Colonel Nicolls, an officer 
of the regular service, who was sent with a large force to 
complete the work which Colonel Gardner had begun. The 
Goorkha force at Malown was thus isolated, and deprived of all 
hope of reinforcement, which led the Goorkha officers to iutreat 
Umur Sing to make terms with General Ochterlony, hut the 
stern old chief spumed their advice, and the great body of his 
troops passed over to the English. He himself retired into the 
fort, with about two hundred men, who still clung to his for¬ 
tunes, but when the English batteries were about to open, he 
felt unwilling to sacrifice in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men who had generously adhered to him to the last, and 
accepted the terms offered to him, thus ceding the whole of 
the conquests which the Nepalese had made west of the 
Kulee. General Ochterlony allowed him to march out with 
his arms and accoutrements, his colours, two gum. and all his 
personal property, “in consideration of the skill, bravery, and 
fidelity with which he had defended the country committed to 
his charge.” The same honourable terms were likewise 
granted by General Ochterlony to his son, who had defended 
Jyt.uk for four months against General Martindell. The 
Goorkha soldiers did not hesitate to take service under the 
Company’s- colours. They were formed into three 
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w, and no sepoys have ever manifested greater loyalty or 
valour, 

The discomfiture of their ablest general and the 
cumpaipi.' <nd loss of their most valuable conquests took away 
peace, ism. j rom th e Council of regency at Catmandoo all con¬ 
fidence in their mountain fastnesses, and induced them to sue 
for peace. The conditions proposed by Lord Hastings were, 
that they should resign ail claims on the hill rajas west of 
the Kalee, cede the belt of low lands denominated the teraee, 
restore the territory of Sikkim north of Bengal, and receive a 
British Resident. To the relinquishment of the teraee the 
Goorkhas manifested greater repugnance than even to the resi¬ 
dence of a British representative at tho court. The revenue 
derived from these lands, though small, was important, to a 
poor state; some of the most valuable jageers in them were 
held by the members of the regency, and Lord Hastings 
therefore reduced his demand to a portion of this territory. 
The negotiations were at length brought to a close, and t he 
Goorkha commissioners came down to Segowlee and signed the 
treaty on the 2nd December, under an engagement that the 
ratification of it by the regency should be delivered within 
fifteen days. The treaty was duly signed by the Governor- 
General in Calcutta, and a royal salute was fired in honour of 
the peace; but it was premature. TJmur Sing and his sons 
had arrived at Catmandoo, and urged the chiefs still to confide 
their fortunes to their swords, to dispute every inch of mountain 
territory, and, if driven from it, to retire to the borders of 
China. Acting under this advice, the council determined to 
reject the treaty, and sent an envoy to announce their resolu¬ 
tion to continue the war. At the same time they made every 
effort to collect their military resources, and to fortify the 
passes. Lord Hastings, on his part, spared no pains to strike a 
decisive blow at the capital before tho rains commenced. An 
effective force of 20,000 men was rapidly assembled, and en¬ 
trusted to the command of SirDavid Ochterlony, who had inter¬ 
mediately been created a baronet. On emerging from the forest, 
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and approaching the first pass, on the 10th February, 1816, he 
found that the works of the Goorkhas were altogether unassail¬ 
able. But Captain Pickersgill, of the quartermaster-general's 
department, had discovered a route to the left which, though 
incomparably difficult, would enable the general to turn the 
flank of the enemy. The ettterprize was the boldest effort in 
the whole course of this mountain warfare, but it proved 
completely successful, and at once decided the issue of the 
campaign* During the night of the 14th February General 
Ochterlony marched in dead silence through a narrow ravine, 
where twenty men might have arrested a whole army. By 
seven in the morning the Clioorea heights, to the west of the 
enemy’s position, were gained without any resistance. There 
the force bivouacked for two days without food or shelter, 
while the other detachments were brought up. The General 
then advanced to Mukwanpore, within fifty miles ol C.itman- 
doo, where the Goorkhas made a stand, but were completely 
defeated. Tins blow took away from the regency all conceit 
of lighting; the treaty was sent down in hot haste with he 
red seal attached to it, and peace was finally concluded on the 
2nd March, 1816. 

Homuritj on tho The Nepal war, though waged in a difficult 
war, 1818 . region, and prolonged for eighteen months, was 
managed with such singular economy as to add only fifty-four 
lacs of rupees to the public debt. The Goorkhas were not only 
the most valiant, but the most humane foes we had ever en¬ 
countered in India, and they also proved to he the most faith¬ 
ful to their engagements. Unlike other Indian treaties, that 
which was made in 1816 has never been violated, and the 
Goorkhas, instead of taking advantage of our exigencies in the 
mutiny of 1857, sent a large force to assist in quelling it. The 
barren region which was the scene of this deadly conflict 
of 1815 has proved an invaluable acquisition to the empire. 
It has furnished sites for sanataria at Simla and Mnssootee, 
at Landour and Nynoo-thal, where the rule rs oi Ihitisli India 
are enabled to recruit their strength during the heat of stun- 
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raer, as the Mogul emperors were wont periodically to ex¬ 
change the feverish temperature of Agra and Delhi for the 
delicious climate of Cashmere. The distance between Cal¬ 
cutta and Simla is abridged bv a rail, and a thousand miles are 
now traversed with greater speed than a hundred in the days 
of Akbar and Jehangeer; while the electric olograph, which 
conveys messages to the extremities of the empire in a few 
minutes, gives a character of ubiquity to the Government while 
sojourning in the hills. 

rnRotixjcthw at The Nepal war closed or. the 5th March, 1816, 
luveiiiy, me. arK ] the Pindaree wax commenced on the 16th 
October in the following year* The intermediate period was 
not, however, a season of tranquillity- Two military operations 
were forced on Government in the north-west provinces, 
which, though of comparatively minor importance, enabled 
Lord Hastings to assure the Court of Directors, who were 
importunate for the reduction of the army, that 44 our own 
possessions were not precisely as secure as an estate in York¬ 
shire. ” To relieve the pressure on the finances, it was resolved 
to impose a house-tax for the support of the municipal police 
on certain of the great towns, and, among others, on Bareilly, 
the capital of Bohilcnnd- The rate was to be assessed by 
each ward, and the expenditure controlled by the towns¬ 
men. It was by no means oppressive in amount, the highest 
sum being only four rupees a-year, and the lowest class being 
altogether exempted from it. But a house-tax was an inno¬ 
vation not sanctioned by custom or tradition, and a spirit of 
opposition was roused against it among those who willingly 
submitted to the anomalous but ancient system of town 
duties. The Rohiilas, the most turbulent of the Afghan 
colonists in India, determined to resist it, The magistrate, on 
entering Bareilly to arrange the details of the assessment with 
the principal inhabitants, was assailed by a mob excited by 
the tnoofty , or chief priest, and obliged to order his guard to 
clear the way, when three of their number, together with six 
or seven of the inhabitants, were killed and wounded. They 
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were regarded as martyrs by the populace, and the exaspera 
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tion became intense. Messengers wore despatched to the 
neighbouring town of Rarnpoora, which was the general resort 
of large bodies of Afghan adventurers, who streamed down 
annually from their own barren mountains to seek military 
service among the various princes of India. From Rarnpoora 
and other towns reinforcements were drawn to Bareilly during - 
tho night, and in the morning five or six thousand fanatics 
were found to be assembled under the green flag of the pro¬ 
phet. Happily the military force of Government had also 
been augmented at the same time, and in the severe conflict 
which ensued no fewer than four hundred of the insurgents 
were killed and a greater number wounded, but the whole body 
was dispersed. Had the result been different the whole pro¬ 
vince erf Rohilcund would have immediately risen in rebellion, 
and Ameer Khan, a Rohilla by birth, who was encamped at 
the time within a few marches of Agra with 12,000 Rohilla* 
under his standard, would not have allowed the opportunity 
Kutraj, 1817 . to slip. This event evinced the impolicy of al¬ 
lowing the great landholders in the adjacen t Dooab, or country 
lying’ between the Jumna and the Ganges, to continue to 
garrison their castles with a large body of military retainers, 
as they had done when tW province belonged to Sindia. One 
of these zeiuindavs, llyaram, a Jaut, and a relative of the raja 
of Rhurtpore, had been permitted to retain his estates and his 
fortress of Ilatras, on the borders of Rohilcund. He had 
already presumed to levy contributions on the country, and. 
to give shelter to thieves and robbers ; and he now proceeded to 
exclude every servant of tho Government from nis town, and 
to interrupt the process of the courts. His fort, which was 
considered one of the strongest in the country, was surrounded 
by a ditch a hundred and twenty-five feet broad and eig’hty- 
iive feet deep. It had been placed in a state of complete 
repair, and strengthened by the adoption of all the improve¬ 
ments made by the Government engineers in the adjacent 
fort of Allyghur. He and a neighbouring zemindar, equally 
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refractory, were able at anytime to assemble a force of.10,000 
men* Lord Hastings deemed it important that this baronial 
castle should no longer bid, us defiance, and ordered tip an 
overwhelming force, together with such an array of mortars 
—his favourite weapon—as nothing could possibly withstand. 
On the 1st March, 1817, forty-five mortars and three breach¬ 
ing batteries began to play on the fort, but the garrison gal¬ 
lantly stood this storm of shot and shell for fifteen hours. At 
length, however, the great magazine blew up with a concus¬ 
sion which was felt at Agra, thirty miles distant, and which 
destroyed half the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
Dyaram made his escape with a few' horsemen. The com¬ 
plete reduction of one of the strongest fortresses in Hin- 
dostan in a few hours, not only secured the ready submission 
of the contumacious zemindars in the Dooab, but created a 
salutary impression throughout India, and doubtless contri¬ 
buted to the success of the ensuing campaign. Hatraa is 
now a peaceful railway station. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


transactions with native princes, 1814 — 1817. pindaree 
AND M A HR ATT A WAR, 1817. 


The policy of Lord Wellesley had been, stead- 
lastly repudiated by the Court of Directors, but 


1817. 


the wisdom of it was amply vindicated by the 
desolation which followed its abandonment. It was under 
the operation of their principle of non-intervention that the 
power of the Patous and the Pindarees grew up to maturity, 
and became the scourge of Central India. Ameer Khan, the 
Patau freebooter, bad gradually established a substantive 
power, but the predatory element was always predominant 
in it. His army was more efficient than that of any native 
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prince of the time, amd received a fixed rate of pay* which* 
however, was seldom disbursed with regularity. It was esti¬ 
mated at not less than 10,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with a 
powerful artillery. It was bis game to levy contributions 
from princes and states, and lie moved about with all the 
appliances for the siege of the towns which resisted hw 
demands. The object of the Pin darees was universal and 
indiscriminate plunder, and they swept through the country 
with such rapidity as to make it impossible to calculate their 
movements, or to overtake their detachments. While a force, 
for example, was assembled in haste to protect Mirzapore 
and the towns on the Ganges from their approach, they had 
already effected their object, and turned off to Guzerat, and 
vere ravaging the western coast. While preparations were 
made to expel them from Ghzerat, they had crossed the pen¬ 
insula and were laying w aste the opposite coast. The selfish 
argument employed by Sir George Barlow in defence of his 
neutral policy, that the disorders it might engender would 
prove a safeguard for the Company's dominions, had proved 
utterly fallacious. It was found that when the cauldron, 
seething with the elements of anarchy, was ready to boil 
over, it was those who had the greatest stake in India who 
were exposed to the greatest risk. 

Representation* One of the latest acts of Lord Min to s admim- 
nir^cto^nail e t rat ion, ns already stated, was to impress on the 
—Isis. Court of Directors the necessity of adopting an 
extensive and vigorous system of measures for the suppres¬ 
sion of the Pindaree hordes. Lord Hastings, on his arrival 
in India, found 50,000 Pindarees and Patans in the heart of 
India, subsisting entirely by plunder, and extending their 
ravages over an area as large as England, and one of his 
earliest acts was to point out to the Court, in language 
stronger than that of his predecessor, the increasing danger 
of this predatory power. He even went so far as to advance 
1 .he opinion that the affairs of the Company could not prosper 
until their Government became the head of a league embracing 
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every power in India, and was placed in a position to direct its 
entire strength against the disturbers of the public peace. But 
such a course of policy was systematically opposed by the two 
members of his Council. The senior, Mr, Edmonstone, was one 
of the most eminent of the Company’s servants, and combined 
talent of a very high order with' an affluence of official experi¬ 
ence, hut he lacked the higher endowments of the statesman. 
He had filled the office of political secretary during the admini¬ 
stration. of Lord Wellesley with great distinction, and was 
generally understood to have given a cordial support to his 
comprehensive views. During the government of Lord Min to 
he was the oracle of the Council chamber; but, having now 
taken his seat at the Board, and become responsible for the 
measures of Government, his habitual caution induced him to 
incline to the policy of Bu' George Barlow, when he perceived 
the intention of Lord Hastings to subvert it, and he repro¬ 
bated the extension of our political alliances and relations. 
His colleague, Mr. Dowdeswcll, had all the narrow-minded 
prejudices of Sir George Barlow, without a tithe of his abili¬ 
ties. The Court of Directors still clung to their cherished 
.policy of non-intervention, and in rerply to the despatch of 
Lord Hastings of the 29th September, prohibited him “from 
engaging in plans of general confederacy, and of offensive 
operations against the Pindarees, either with a view to their 
utter extirpation, or in anticipation of expected danger.” 
They enjoined him to undertake nothing which might em¬ 
broil them with Sindia; they forbade any change in the exist¬ 
ing system of political relations, and directed him to maintain, 
with as little deviation as possible, the course of policy 
prescribed at the close of the JVlahnitla war. They directed 
him, moreover, to reduce the strength of the array, and make 
every measure conducive to the promotion of economy. This 
communication was more than six months on the way, and did 
not reach India before April, 1816. 


proposed alli¬ 
ance with 


To prevent the irruption of the Pindarees into 
the Deccan, Lord Hastings endeavoured to form a 



•N’affporo and subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagpore, and 


thereby to establish a British force ob the Nerbuddik 
To such an alliance the Court of Directors had given their sanc¬ 
tion several years before, but the raja set bis face sedulously 
against it, well knowing how irretrievably it would compro¬ 
mise his independence. Lord Hastings then contemplated a 
similar connection with Bhopal, and also with Saugor, in the 
hope of being able to hold the Pindarees in check by establish¬ 
ing a chain of posts from Bundlecund to the Nerbudda; but 
he considered it advisable to await the reply of the Court of 
Directors to his proposal of a general league, Bhopal was a 
small principality in Malwa, in the valley of the Nerbudda, 
lying' between the British territories and the head-quarters of 
the Pmdurees, It was founded by an Afghan favourite of 
Aurungzebe, who assumed independence .soon after the death 
of bis master. In 1778 the reigning prince was the only chief 
in Central India who afforded any support to General Goddard 
in his adventurous march across the peninsula. His kindness 
on that occasion exposed him to the vengeance of the Mah- 
rattas, but it has never been forgotten by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The testimonials granted by the General of the impor¬ 
tant services rendered to him are carefully preserved as heir¬ 
looms in the royal archives of Bhopal. The state had been 
governed for many years by the celebrated Vizier Mahomed, a 
man of rare talent and resolution. In. 1818 Sindia and the 
I'aja of Nagpore, impelled by the simple lust of acquisition, 
entered into an alliance for the partition of the territory, and 
a body of 60,000 troops laid siege to the capital. The noble 
defence of it for nine months by the Vizier has always been 
the subject of special admiration among the Mahomedan 
princes of India. But the garrison was at length reduced by 
casualties and desertions to about two hundred men ; the stock 
of provisions was exhausted, and the destruction of the little 
state appeared inevitable, when it was arrested by the deser¬ 
tion of the Nagpore general. Ho pretended that he had been 
warned in a dream to relinquish the enterprise; but he was 
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himself a Mahometan, and both he and the Afghans in the 
Nagpore army had a strong feeling of sympathy for their 
fellow-countrymen in Bhopal, and were unwilling to reduce 
them to extremities. Sindia was happy of an excuse to retire 
from an inglorious siege ; but the confederates renewed it in 
1814, and Vizier Mahomed applied with increased importunity 
for the interference of the British Government. Lord Hastings 
felt that it was important to preserve a principality situated 
like that of Bhopal from subjugation, and scarcely less so to 
prevent the growth of Sindia’s influence at the court of Nag¬ 
pore, and he directed the Resident at Delhi to grant the Nabob 
the alliance he solicited without waiting for instructions from 
Leadenhail-street. The two Mahratta princes were there¬ 
fore informed that Bhopal was now under British protection, 
and that their forces must be withdrawn forthwith. The raja 
of Nagpore, after some hesitation, recalled his army, but 
Sindia assumed a lofty bearing—it was at the time of our 
disasters in Nepal—-and declared that Bhopal was one of his 
dependencies, with which the British Government was de¬ 
barred from interfering by the treaty of 1805. Bhopal, it was 
well known, though sometimes invaded, had continued to main¬ 
tain its independence amidst the anarchy of the times; but the 
Mahratta powers considered every province which they had 
once laid under contribution as a perpetual dependency. 
Sindia’s claim was successfully met by a reference to docu¬ 
ments; but the vigorous preparations which Lord Hastings 
was making to enforce his demand, combined with the suc¬ 
cesses of General Ochterlony, proved a stronger argument, and 
induced him to lower his tone. His two commanders, more¬ 
over, who had long been at variance, attacked each other 
under the walls of Bhopal, and his army was soon after 
recalled. But the projected alliance fell to the ground. Virier 
Mahomed never had any serious intention of encumbering 
himself with it, and with genuine Afghan duplicity was treat¬ 
ing with Sindia at the same time that he was negotiating with 
the British Resident, in the hope of playing off one party 
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against the other. Lord Hastings, disgusted, with this perfi¬ 
dious conduct, ordered that his envoy should be dismissed 
without an audience when ho next made his appearance .at 
Delhi. The miscarriage of this project, however vexatious at 
the time, saved the honour of the Company’s Government, as 
a despatch wa. soon after received from the India House 
positively forbidding the Governor-Germral to contract the alli¬ 
ance, or indeed to adopt any measure which might give 
umbrage to Sinclia. 

Affaire wfPoona, To turn to the progress of events at Poona. 
1803 1814. Bajoe Rao, the last of the Posh was, though not 
deficient in a certain kind of ability, had none of the talents 
for government which had more or less distinguished his an¬ 
cestors. For the success of his schemes ho always depended 
on the spirit of intrigue, which was his ruling passion through 
life, and no dependence could ever be placed on his most solemn 
assurances. He was the slave of avarice and of superstition. 
In the course of ten years he had succeeded, by incessant extor¬ 
tion and extreme parsimony, in amassing treasure to the extent 
of five croros of rupees, but he was lavish to extravagance in 
the support of brahmins and temples, and his time was spent 
in constant pilgrimages. In these tours he was always accom¬ 
panied by a golden imago of Yishnoo in a state palankeen, 
surrounded by a numerous and expensive .staff of priests, 
and escorted by a guard of his choicest troops, The violent 
death of the Peshwa, Narayun Rao, a brahmin, was univer¬ 
sally attributed to his father Kaghoba ; and to absolve his 
family from the guilt of this impious deed, he fed a hundred 
thousand brahmins, and planted a hundred thousand mango- 
trees around Poona. After having absorbed the .states of 
many minor chiefs, he turned his attention in 1812 to the 
great feudatories of the Mahratta empire, denominated the 
southern jageerdars,—most of them uf greater antiquity than 
his own house,—whom he had long regarded with a rapacious 
eye. When united they were able to bring 20,000 men into 
the field, and might at any time have created a revolution at 
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Poona, but for the presence of the subsidiary force. The 
eminent services which they rendered to General Wellesley in 
1803 had given them a strong claim oft the British Government, 
on which they presumed so far as to relax in their allegiance 
to the Peshwa, and refuse him their stipulated contingents 
when required to repel the Pindarees. The Resident was 
obliged to interfere, but the settlement which he dictated 
was unsatisfactory to both parties, inasmuch as it bound 
th© jageerclars to do homage to their liege lord, and guar¬ 
anteed their possessions against his cupidity, 

Trimbukjcfl, About the year 1813, one Trimbukjee, who 
1813 -J& 15 . eventually became the cause of the Pesbwa’s 
ruin, began to rise to notice at his court. He was originally a 
spy, but by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pan¬ 
dering to his master’s vices, acquired a complete ascendency 
over his mind. Trimbukjee, on his part, manifested such 
servile devotion to the Peshwa, as to assure Mr. Elphtetone, 
the Resident at Poona, that he was ready even to kill a cow at 
his bidding. He entertained an inveterate animosity towards 
the British, and was incessantly urging Bajee Rao to shake otf 
their alliance, and re-assert the ancient power, and revive the 
policy, of the Mahratta empire. It was under his influence 
that the general confederacy against the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment was organised in 1815. His next device was to esta¬ 
blish the ascendency of his master at the Gusserat court. The 
Peshwa had claims on that state, extending back for half a 
century, which, with the accumulation of interest, amounted 
to three crores of rupees. The lease of the district of 
Ahmedabad, which the Peshwa had given to the Guickwar 
for ten years, was about to expire, and he was anxious to ob¬ 
tain a renewal of it. The Guickwar deputed his chief minister, 
Gungadhur Shastree, to Poona, to settle these perplexing 
questions, but such was the universal dread of Trimbukjee’s 
violence, that the Shastree would not venture on the journey 
without a safe conduct from the Resident. His reception at. 
Poona was ungracious, and he was baffled by perpetual 
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and obstructions. The renewal of the lease of 
Ahmedabad was peremptorily refused, and it was bestowed 
on Trimbukjee, who was also introduced to Mr. Elphinstone 
as the Pesbwa’s chief minister. The Shastree, seeing no 
prospect of the success of his mission, determined, with the 
concurrence of Mr. Elphinstone, to return to Baroda. The 
Peshwa and his favourite, on hearing of this intention, imme¬ 
diately changed their tactics, and spared no pains to win him 
over to their interests. Trimbuk jee flattered him with the 
assurance that Bajee Kao had conceived so high an opinion 
of his talents, that he was about to confer on him an office of 
great dignity at Poona, and as a proof of his sincerity, to offer 
his own sister-in-law in marriage to the Shas tree’s son. The 
Shastree was induced by this cozenage to agree to a compro¬ 
mise of all his master’s claims for lands yielding seven lacs of 
rupees a-year. This bargain might have beon advantageous, 
considering that the Peshwa, in addition to the arrear of 
three crores, claimed an annual tribute of twenty-five lacs of 
rupees, but it was made without the consent of Mr. Elphia- 
stone or the Guickwar, both of whom at once repudiated it. 
Munier of the auspicious day had been selected by the 

shaatrec, Isis, astrologers, and the most splendid preparations had 
been made for the nuptials, but the Shastree, on hearing that 
his royal master rejected the settlement, requested that 
they might be at once suspended. He had already given 
great offence to the Peshwa by refusing to allow his wife 
to visit the palace, where she must have been witness to 
scones of revolting debauchery, but the interruption of the 
wedding, which humiliated the Peshwa in the eyes of his 
subjects, was considered an unpardonable insult, which nothing 
but the blood of the Shastree could expiate. The Peshwa 
proceeded on pilgrimage to Punderpore, and the Shastree, 
though warned of his danger, was so infatuated as to accom¬ 
pany him. To throw him oft' his guard, the most cordial 
comm unications were maintained with him, and he was induced, 
by the repeated importunity of Trimbukjee, to pay his devo- 
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tioiiK after dusk at the shrine. On his return, ho was over- 
taken at a distance of three hundred yards from the temple, 
by the assassins of the Minister and cut to pieces. The murder 
of a brahmin of the highest caste, and, moreover, a SI as tree, 
renowned for his sacred learning, in a holy city, at the period 
of a pilgrimage, and in the immediate precincts of the temple, 
filled the Mabratta community with horror and dismay. But 
the victim was also the minister of a British ally, and had 
proceeded to the court of Poona, under the guarantee of the * 
British Resident, who determined to lose no time in vindicating 
the honour of his Government. Mr. Elphinstone returned to 
Poona, in haste from the caves of Ellora, which he was 
at the time employed in exploring, and instituted a rigid 
enquiry into all the circumstances connected w ith the assassi¬ 
nation. The guilt of Triinhukjee was established beyond all 
question, and Mr. Elphinstone called on the Peshwa to place him 
under arrest, and eventually to give him up. The demand 
was strenuously resisted by Bajee Kao, who began to levy 
troops, and to sound the other Mabratta powers to ascertain 
how far he could depend on their aid, if he broke with the 
British Government. Sindia’s reply was disguised under the 
form of a banker’s letter : “ This hanking house is the Naek’s 
(the PoshwaV); while your house is in want of cash (troops), 
you must submit to the importunity of creditors (the Company). 

The Naek ought to go about some time on pilgrimage, but let 
him write a bill iu his own hand, and whatever money is 
required shall be sent,” The Peshwa was half inclined to 
make common cause with his favourite and minister, whom he 
could not surrender without incurring obloquy, and to raise 
the standard of the Mahratta empire. But Mr. Elphinstone 
had taken the precaution of calling up troops to the capital ; 
the Peshwa’s natural cowardice overcame every other feel* 
ing, and Trimbukjee was made over to him on the 25th 
September, 1815, on condition that his life should be spared. 

He was conveyed to the fort of Tannah, where he freely 
admitted the murder of the Shastree to the British officers, 

ii. 
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but assured them that he bad not acted without his master’® 
orders. 

hord Hastings's Lord Hastings returned to Calcutta from the 
second repre- North West towards the close of 1815, and on 
Court, i.siA the 1st December placed on record an elaborate 
minute, drawn up from the notes of Mr. Metcalfe, in which Tie 
pointed out in stronger language than he had before employed, 
the increasing dangers arising'from the growth of the Pindaree 

power, and the urgent necessity of active measures to suppress 
it. To effect this object he proposed, a general system of 
alliances, under the guarantee of the British Government, 
a complete revision of our relations with the native powers, 
and a new settlement of the Mah:»tta dominions. The chief 
objection of the Court of Directors to any vigorous effort to root 
out the Pindarees, was the dread of irritating the Mahrattas 
generally, and Sindia in particular. But Lord Hastings did 
not hesitate to assure them that, “if there was no choice left, 
he should prefer an immediate war with the Mahrattas, for 
which we should be fully prepared, to an expensive system of 
defence, against, a consuming predatory warfare, carried on 
clandestinely by theMahratta powers, wasting our resources, till 
they might see a practicable opportunity of coming to an open 
rupture.” Mr. Edmonstoue and Mr. Dowdeswell questioned 
the existence of any such hostile feeling among the Mahratta 
princes, rind opposed the formation of any new alliances; the 
plan was therefore submitted to the home authorities, without 
i'i.itaw irrnp- their concurrence. While this minute was on its 
Hoc, iua- 16 . way to England, the necessi ty of some immediate 
effort to curb the Pindarees was rendered the more imperative 
by their increasing audacity. The dusstra festival, when the 
plan of the campaign was usually organised, w r as celebrated in 
1815 at Nimnur, the head-quarters of the great Pindaree leader 
Cheetoo, by a larger assemblage than had ever been collected 
before. The Company’s territories had hitherto been unmo¬ 
lested, owing to the constant, vigorous, and active preparations 
of Government, but at the suggestion of the 'Mahratta princes, 
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the depredations of the Pindarees were now to be especially 
directed against them, and the dominions of the Nizam. On 
the 14th October, a body of 8,000 predatory horse crossed the 
Nerbudda, and swept through the Nizam’s territories as far 
south as the Ristna, and returned to Nimaur so richly laden 
with booty, that it was found necessary to invite merchants 
from all quarters to purchase it. This extraordinary success 
brought additional crowds to their standard, and a second 
and larger expedition, consisting of 23,000 Pindarees, crossed 
the Nerbudda in 3?ebruary. One large division poured down 
ou the Northern Sircars, stacked the civil station of Guntoor 
on the Coromandel coast, and for ten days plundered the 
villages around with perfect impunity. Troops and arms were 
despatched from Calcutta to Masulipatam by sea, in all baste, 
but the Pindarees had disappeared before their arrival; indeed, 
they moved with such rapidity, that it would have been as 
impossible to overtake them as a flight of locusts. Officers 
were subsequently appointed by Government to ascertain the 
injury they had inflicted on the country, and it was found that 
in the Company’s territories alone three hundred and tlurty- 
nine villages had been plundered, and many of them burnt, one 
hundred and eighty-two persons put to death, five hundred 
wounded, and three thousand six hundred subjected to torture, 
while the loss of property exceeded twenty-five lacs of rupees. 
The inhabitants had not seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp 
for fifty years. Ever since Olivo had annexed the Northern 
Sircars to the Company’s territories in 1765, the people had 
felt that they were living under the protection of a power 
whose mime was a sufficient guarantee of safety; but all 
confidence was now 1 - extinguished, and they began to desert 
their villages. The atrocities committed by these marauders, 
and the refinement of cruelty they practised on their victims, 
wore thus vividly described by Mr. Canning “ Rapine, 
murder in all its shapes, torture, rape, and conflagration, were 
not rare and occidental occurrences in their progress, but the 
uniform object of every enterprize. There were instances 
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ere the whole female population of a village precipitated 
themselves into the wells as the only refuge from these brutal 
and barbarous spoilers; where, at their approach, fathers of 
families surrounded their own dwelling's with fuel, and perished 
with their children in the flames kindled by their own hands.” 
No previous invasion of the Pindarees had been so syste¬ 
matically directed against the Company’s dominions, or per¬ 
petrated with so much audacity. 

Sub Miury The success of this expedition manifested the 

alliance with great importance of obtaining the cooperation of 
Mayfisie/ 111 ft® raja of Nagpore, through whose territories 
the Pindarees passed on crossing the Nerbudda. 
The raja had steadily resisted every proposal of a subsidiary 
alliance, but his death on the 22nd March, 1816, opened a 
favourable Opportunity of obtaining it. He was succeeded by 
his son Persajee, nearly forty years of age, blind, palsied, and 
sunk into a state of complete idiotcy. His nephew, known in 
the history of India as Appa Sahib, was recognised as regent, 
but was opposed by a powerful faction, both in the court and 
iu the zenana. He found it impossible to maintain his position 
without foreign assistance, but, instead of invoking the aid 
of Sind in or Holkar, or one of the Pindaree leaders, any of 
whom would have been but too happy to hasten to his relief, 
and tluis to obtain a substantial footing at Nagpore, he applied 
to Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, and offered to conclude the sub¬ 
sidiary alliance his uncle had rejected, on condition of receiving 
the support of the British authorities. Lord Hastings eagerly 
embraced a proposal which would place the resources of Nag¬ 
pore at his disposal, and enable him to plant a British force on 
the Nerbudda. A treaty was accordingly concluded on the 
27tli May, which provided that a force of 6,000 infantry, and a 
regiment of cavalry, together with a due proportion of artillery, 
should be subsidised by the Nagpore state, at an expense of 
seven lacs and a-half of rupees a-year. It was likewise stipu¬ 
lated that the raja should engage in no foreign negotiation 
without the concurrence of the British Government, to whom 
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likewise all differences with foreign princes were to be sub¬ 
mitted, The Nag pore ministers earnestly pleaded for the 
insertion of a clause prohibiting: the slaughter of hine in the 
Nagpore territories, but it was distinctly rejected, as a similar 
request had been refused to Sindia’s envois twelve years 
before. u Thus have I been enabled/’ wrote Lord Hastings, 
<* to effect what has been fruitlessly laboured at for twelve 
years. Sindia’s designs on Nagpore, as well as the Peshwa’s, 
are defeated, and the interception of the Piudarees is rendered 
certain.” Soon after, orders arrived from England, revoking 
the permission which had been formerly given to conclude this 
alliance; but it arrived too late to do any mischief. 

In a former chapter it has been stated that in 
1805 Sir George Barlow repudiated the engage- 
Jeypore, Isis m0nt 0 f [ j0r( | J ja k e to afford protection to Jeypore, 
and abandoned it to spoliation. The Court of Directors ap¬ 
proved of this decision, but they appear subsequently to have 
felt some degree of compunction at this sacrifice of British 
honour and of the welfare of Jeypore, and in December, 1813, 
gave their sanction to the renewal of the alliance with that 
state. The Nepal war, which occurred soon after, rendered 
it advisable to postpone the execution of these instructions. 
Meanwhile, Ameer Khan and his freebooters, having drained 
Joudhpore, entered Jeypore, and laid siege to the capital, 
with the invention of completing the reduction of the state. 
The raja despatched a vakeel to Mr. Metcalfe, at Delhi, to 
implore his interposition, and Lord Hastings, availing himself 
of the warrant of the Court of Directors, determined to con¬ 
clude the alliance, and receive Jeypore under British protec¬ 
tion. Mr. Edmonstone and Mr. Dowdeswell strenuously 
opposed this measure, but Mr. Seton, the third member of 
Council, concurred with Lord Hastings, and enabled him to 
carry out his plans by his own casting vote. Mr. Metcalfe was 
then instructed to entertain the raja’s application. Two 
armies, each 9,000 strong, were ordered to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Muttra to support this resolution, and to 
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expel the Pa tans from Jeypore. To be prepared for any 
opposition which might be offered by Sindia or Holkar, who, 
having repeatedly plundere d Jeypore, had the usual MahraUa 
claims upon it, the four subsidiary armies of the Nizam, the 
Peshwa, the Guickwar, and the Bhonslay, were ordered to 
take up strategic positions in the south. The force thus 
a -ambled fell little short of 40,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, and was sufficient to crush whatever antagonism 
might arise, but the raja of Jeypore dreaded the alliance with 
the Company almost, if not altogether, as much as he dreaded 
the exactions of Ameer Khan, and in the true spirit of Oriental 
policy carried on negotiations simultaneously with both parties, 
menacing the Patau with the weight of a British force, which, 
he said, he had only to sign the treaty to bring down upon 
him. The threat was effectual, and Ameer Khan, anxious 
to avoid a collision with British troops, raised the siege. 
As soon as his retirement had relieved the raja from his 
terrors, he endeavoured to evade the alliance by advancing 
new and preposterous terms. The negotiation was, there¬ 
fore, broken off, and all the military movements counter¬ 
manded. 

Despatches Mr, George Canning, one of the most brilliant 

from the India of English statesmen, accepted the office of Pvesi- 
Huu*e, lsiti. (j er ^ 0 jf the Board of Control in June, 1816, and 
was immediately required to investigate and deckle ou the 
largest and the most momentous question which had ever 
been submitted to the Board. This was the adoption or rejec¬ 
tion of the plans proposed by Lord Hastings in the previous 
month of December for a general system of alliances with the 
native powers, under the guarantee of the Company, in order 
to extinguish the Pindaree confederacy, to restore tranquillity 
to Central India, and give security to the British possessions. 
It was a bolder scheme of policy even than that of Lord 
Wellesley which had been for ten years under the ban of the 
Court of Directors; it was nothing less than the establish¬ 
ment of the universal supremacy of the Company throughout 
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the continent of India. Mr. Canning was new to the Govern-' 
merit, and it is, therefore, no matter of surprise that he should 
have been unwilling to assume the responsibility of intro¬ 
ducing so fundamental a change in the policy of the empire, 
and have resolved rather to adhere to the existing system, 
which was pronounced the safest, not only by the sage coun¬ 
sellors in Calcutta, but by those who might be considered his 
constitutional advisers in Leadenl)all-street. He accordingly 
drew up a very elaborate and interesting minute, which re¬ 
viewed the political condition of India, and laid down rules 
for the guidance of the local authorities. It exhibited the 
clearest tokens of his great talent and of his inexperience. 
The Secret Committee, who signed it officially, said they were 
unwilling to incur the risk of a general war for the uncertain 
purpose of extirpating the Pindareea. They would not 
sanction any extended political and military combinations for 
this object. It was probable that we might calculate on 
the aid of Sindia to protect the Company’s dominions from 
* their aggressions. Any attempt at this time to establish a 
new system of policy tending to an undue diffusion of em¬ 
power must necessarily interfere with those economical con¬ 
siderations which it was more than ever incumbent to recom¬ 
mend. They oven suggested the expediency of improving 
any opportunity which might he presented of treating with 
any of the Piudaree chiefs, or with the men for delivering up 
their leaders. Such advice kindled the indignation of Lord 
Hastings. “ When the Honourable Committee,” he replied, 
“ suggest the expediency of engaging one portion of the 
Piudaree association to destroy another, I am roused by the 
fear that we have been culpably deficient in pointing out to 
the authorities at home the brutal and atrocious qualities of 
these wretches . . . and I am confident that nothing would 

have been more repugnant to the feelings of the Honourable 
Committee than the notion that the Government should be 
soiled by a procedure which was to bear the colour of a con¬ 
fidential intercourse in a common cause with any of these 
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gangs.” But immedrately after the transmission 


I - 16, nmg received intelligence of the irruption of the 

Ihndarecs on the Coromandel coast, and the desolation they 
had spread for ten days through, the Company’s districts, and 
his views underwent an immediate and auspicious change. 
Within three weeks another communication was sent out 
under his directions, which said : “ The previous instnictious 
discouraging plans of general confederacy and of offensive 
operations were not intended to restrain the exercise of your 
judgment and discretion upon any occasion when actual war 
on our territories might be commenced by any body of 
marauders. We think it due to your lordship not to lose an 
instant in conveying to you an explicit assurance of oar 
approbation of any measures which you may have authorized 
or undertaken, not only for repelling invasion, hut for pur¬ 
suing and chastising the invaders. We can no longer abstain 
from a vigorous exertion of military power in vindication of^ 
the British name and in defence of subjects who look to us 
for protection,” The enormities of the Pindarees had over¬ 
come even the dread of irritating Sindia, the great bugbear of 
the India House: “ Any connection of Sindia and Holkar with 
the Pindarees against us or our allies, known, though not 
avowed, would place them in a state of direct hostility 
to us.'* 

pimiaree ami- The Ptodaree expedition of 1815-16 was suffi- 
paign, 1816-17. cient to convince Mr. Canning of the necessity of 
adopting energetic measures to eradicate this plague, but it 
required another season of desolation to convince Mr. Edmon- 
stone and Mr. Dowdeswell of the same truth. Lord Hastings 
was confident that the establishment of the Nagpore sub¬ 
sidiary force at the fords of the Nerbudda would be sufficient 
to intercept the Pindarees, As the period of their annual 
swarming approached, Colonel Walker moved tip to the ferries 
with a body of 6,000 horse and foot; but this force was 
soon found to be uUerly unequal to the protection of a line a 
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across in detachments between his posts, one of which was 
ninety miles from its nearest support. A party of 5,000 men 
suddenly crossed the river on his extreme right, within sight 
of his infantry, while bis cavalry was posted on the opposite 
flank, arid rushed forward with such speed as to baffle all 
pursuit They fell on the Company's district of Kioiedy, and 
burnt a portion of tho town of Gan jam, and, but for the 
presence of a large force which happened to be assembled 
in order to quell a local insurrection, would have laid Juggun- 
nath and the district of Orissa under contribution. Another 
body laid waste the tettJtories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. 
Such was the audacity which success had created in the 
minds of these freebooters that one of the leaders, with a 
band of only five hundred horse, swept through the Peshwa’s 
dominions, and after having plundered two hundred miles of 
the Malabar coast, returned leisurely up the valley of the 
Taptee. Though attacked with some success during their 
progress homewards, the men brought back so rich a booty in 
their saddles as to give fresh vigour to the predatory spirit. 
The expedition of the season of 1816-17 was tho boldest the 
Pindarees had ever undertaken, and it gave rise to the 
gravest considerations. With the Nagpore subsidiary force 
guarding the passages of the Nerbudda, 23,000 Pindarees 
had succeeded in crossing. it with case. Independently 
of the JSizam's reformed contingent and of the Poona brigade, 
no fewer than 32,000 men belonging to the Company's and 
King’s force had been stationed to guard the country between 
the Kistna and tho Toombuddra, but the Pindarees had 
nevertheless dashed through tho Peninsula and across it, and 
plundered both coasts. It was true that they suffered severely 
on two occasions, when Major McDowell and Major Lush- 
iugton succeeded in overtaking them, but the eminent success 
of these officers was a happy contingency, and not owing to 
the efficiency of the defensive measures which had been 
adopted, which, while they proved totally abortive, occa- 
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sioned an amount of expenditure exceeding the largest calcu¬ 
lations of the cost of a more energetic policy.. These refleo- 
I'etcnn.ination tions brought the Oouuoil round to the views of 
%th °j)©ceaiber, k° r d Hastings; and on the 16th December, while 
ltutj, the permissive despatch of the Court of Directors 

was coming round the (Jape, it was unanimously resolved that 
<l the resolution adopted of refraining* from any system of 
offensive operations against the Pindarees till the sanction of 
the Court could be received should be abandoned, and that 
vigorous measures for the suppression of the Pindarees had 
become an indispensable object of public duty. 1 ’ 

„ , , The season was too far advanced for any such 

determifltttioa, operations, but preparations were silently com¬ 
menced on a large scale to take the field in the 
cold sea,son of 1817. Intimation was immediately conveyed 
to Sindia of the resolution which had been adopted to extirpate 
the Pindarees, and he was required to co-operate in carrying it 
out; but they had agents in his camp, and warm partizans 
among his ministers, who laboured to persuade him that with 
their powerful aid he might hope to bid defiance to the Com¬ 
pany, and that his own security would be weakened if he 
allowed these bands, who were almost an integral part of 
his army, and ready at any time to flock to his standard, to be 
extinguished. The Pimhuee vakeels boasted that they would 
out-do the exploits of Joswunt Bao Ilolkar, and that fifty 
thousand of their body were ready to carry fire and sword to 
Calcutta; but Sindia was not to be misled by this gasconade. 
Assye was yet fresh in his memory. More recently he had 
seen the Company triumphant in Nepal; they had secured the 
resources of Nagpore; they had evidently abandoned their 
neutral policy, and the spirit of Lord Wellesley again animated 
their counsels. Tie was, therefore, induced to promise his 
co-operation, though not without great reluctance, and only on 
condition that the lands recovered from the Pindarees should 
be transferred to him. This perfunctory aid was not likely to 
be of much practical use, but it was important to deprive the 
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cause of the Pindarees, if but ostensibly, of one of their most 
staunch s upp orders. 


Hostility of ^ urir) o these negotiations at Gwalior events of 

BajeeRao, deep importance were in progress at Poona* 
Trimbukjee had been confined in the fort of 
Tainiah, iu the island of Salsette, which, for greater security, 
was garrisoned only by European troops ; but a plan was laid 
for his deliverance, and it was communicated to him iu 
Mahratta songs, '.‘haunted by a fellow-countryman who had 
taken service as a groom with one of the officers, while he 
walked his master’s horse too and fro under Trimbukjee^ 
window. He effected his escape iu September, 181b. For several 
months after this event Bajee Kao manifested a spirit of 
unusual cordiality towards the Resident, Mr. EJphinstone, bat 
Lord Hastings had incontrovertible proof that he was all the 
while engaged in active and hostile negotiations with Sindh. 
Holkar, Ameer Khan, and the Pimlarees. lie received the inti¬ 
mation of the resolution to eradicate the Pindaroes with every 
demonstration of delight, but Mr. Elphinstone heard at the same 
time of the assembly of seditious troops withiu fifty miles of 
the capital. At his earnest request a detachment was sent to 
disperse them, but the commandant, after having held several 
conferences with them, reported that no insurgents were 
to be found. Early in March, 1817, it was discovered that 
these movements were directed by Trimbukjee himself, who 
was actively employed in raising new levies, while the 
Poshwa was importuning Mr. Elphinstone to condone his 
offence and allow him to return to Poona, which was neces¬ 
sarily refused. Meanwhile, another and a more serious 
revolt broke out in Candesk, and a fortress was occupied by 
the insurgents. The attitude of the Peshwa became gradually 
more hostile. He hastened the enlisting of troops, collected 
guns and bullocks, provisioned his forts, and sent away his 
w irdrobe, jewels, and treasures to his strongest fortress. To 
counteract these movements Mr. Elphinstone ordered a large 
British force to Poona, and sent several detachments against 
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ilie insurred.iona.ry bands, who were in every case signally 
routed. On the 1st April he presented a note to the 
Peshwa reproaching him with the hostile movements he was 
abetting, and declared that the good understanding between 
the two Governments was now at an end. Several weeks of 
fruitless discussion ensued, daring which Bajee Kao repeatedly 
made preparations to quit the capital, which would have been 
the signal of a general insurrection, but was restrained by his 
fears. On the 6th May, Mr. Elphinstone brought the contro¬ 
versy to an issue by peremptorily demanding the surrender of 
Trimbukjee within a month, and the delivery of three of the 
Peshwa’a fortresses to be held as security. To this request 
he refused to accede with unusual coolness of determination, and 
declined to make any effort to apprehend his favourite. Troops 
were ordered up to Poona, and twenty-four hours allowed the 
Peshwa for his decision. The brave Gokla and the com¬ 
mandant of artillery urged a bold appeal to arms, but ho had not 
the spirit to adopt their advice. The fortresses were made 
over, and a proclamation issued offering two lacs and a half of 
rupees for the apprehension of Trimbukjee. 

Treaty of juno Lord Hastings, however, deemed it necessary, 
r>ti>, 18 U. on the eve of his great operations against the Pin- 
darees, to exact greater securities from this faithless prince, 
and Mr. Elphinstone was instructed to submit to him the 
draft of a new treaty, binding him to renounce Trimbukjee for 
ever, to relinquish formally and substantially the character of 
supreme head of the Mahratta empire, to dismiss the agents of 
the foreign princes from his court, and to abstain from all 
further communication with them, referring all matters in dis¬ 
pute to the Company’s Government. He was likewise required 
to resign all his rights feudal, pecuniary, and territorial, in 
Saugor and Bundlekund, and in lieu of the contingent of 5,000 
horse and 3,000 foot, which lie was under obligation 
by ihe treaty of Bassein to maintain as an auxiliary force, 
to cede territory yielding twenty-four lacs of rupees a-year. 
His ministers endeavoured to mitigate the severity of these de- 
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, which their master’s offences, whatever they might be, 
did not, in their opinion, merit, and which were peculiarly 
grating to his feelings; and they stated that we seemed to 
exact a greater degree of fidelity to engagements than any 
native prince was able from his habits to observe. But Mr. El- 
ph in stone was inflexible, and the treaty was signed without any 
modification on the 18th June. The heavy penalty thus inflicted 
on the Peshwa for his delinquencies was doubtless the most 
rigorous, perhaps also the most questionable measure of Lord 
Hastings’s administration, and could be justified only on the 
ground of inexorable necessity. It is necessary, therefore, to 
refer to Lord Hastings’ own vindication of his proceedings. 

I exacted,” he said, “ cessions from him as the penalty of 
his base and profligate attempt to excite a general conspiracy 
against us. These terms wore in themselves severe. When, 
however, they are measured by the magnitude of the injury 
aimed at ns, they will not appear harsh, nor will the necessity 
of them bo doubted, when it is considered that our experience 
has shown the impossibility of relying on his most solemn 
professions. W e had no choice, consistently with our security, 
but to cripple him, if we left him on the throne.” When the 
intelligence of these proceedings, as well as of the large 
additions which had thus been made to the Company’s posses¬ 
sions, reached England, Mr. Canning bowed gracefully to the 
irresistible spirit of progress which, in spite of eveiy effort to 
repress it, was inherent in the constitution of the Company’s 
Government. His despatch to Calcutta stated : “We feehril 
the objections which lie against measures tending to reduce or 
humiliate those native states which, from the extent of their 
dominions, and from their military talents, were formerly 
ranked as substantive states. The course of these proceedings, 
however, sufficiently,proves the almost irrepressible tendency 
of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds and to augment its 
preponderance, in spite of the most peremptory injunctions of 
forbearance from home, and the most scrupulous obedience of 
thorn in India; but, while expressing our approbation of these 
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measures, political and military, wo consider it particularly 
important to declare that we consider any such case as forming 
an unwelcome though justifiable exception to the general rule 
of our policy* The occurrence of Such exceptions has been 
unfortunately much too frequent.” Yet, so vain are human 
wishes, that even before this dispatch hud left the India 
House, the whole of the Peshwa’s kingdom had been incorpo¬ 
rated with the dominions of the Company, with the exception 
of the small section given to the raja of Satara. 

Hoikac* court, To revert to the progress of events at the 
1MM7; Court of Holkar. On the death of Jeswunt Kao 

in 1811, Toolseo bye, the favourite of hie harem, adopted a 
son of his by another concubine, and determined to conduct the 
government herself in the character of regent. The virtues 
of Aylah bye, during her successful administration of thirty 
years, had created a predilection for a female reign, which 
was of no little service to the plans of Toolsee bye. She was 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, and with the most fasci¬ 
nating address combined great intelligence and invincible 
resolution; but her spirit was vindictive, and her morals were 
dissolute, and she speedily exhausted every feeling of respect. 
Ameer Khan* who held large jaguars from the state, and 
exercised a preponderating influence in its councils, quitted 
Indore soon after the death of Jeswunt Kao to pursue his 
schemes of avarice and ambition in Rajpootana, leaving a 
relative, Guffoor Khan, with a large body of troops, to main¬ 
tain the Patan ascendency ; but there was no regularity or 
solidity in the government. The income of the state, under 
the most economical management, was insufficient to main¬ 
tain its overgrown army. When the troops became mutinous 
for pay, districts were assigned for their support to the com¬ 
manders, who used their power only to fleece tho people. 
Open villages wore sacked, and walled towns cannonaded. 
The inhabitants took to flight, the lands remained without 
tillage, and the country presented a scene of desolation and 
woe. The lawless soldiery did not spare the possessions of 
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a, and at length threatened the Bye herself with their 
violence. She sought refuge for a time with Zalim Sing, the 
regent of Kofcah, the only court in Central India which in 
that period of confusion afforded an asylum for the unfortu¬ 
nate, but she was nevertheless constrained to part with her 
jewels to appease their rapacity. Soon after, she became 
enamoured of Gunput Rao, the hereditary dewan of the state. 
The minister, Buiuram sett, ventured to remonstrate with her 
on the scandal which her amours created, and she caused him 
to be cut down in her presence. To avenge this foul murder, 
Guffoor Khan laid siege to the town to which she had retired. 
She placed herself at the head of her Mahratta horse, and 
with undaunted courage led the assault till the elephant on 
which she was seated with the young prince was struck by a 
cannon ball and became unmanageable, when she mounted a 
horse, and placing the lad in her lap, fled from the field. 
Tantia Joge, a brahmin and a merchant, who had risen to 
distinction by his administrative talents, then accepted the 
post of minister, and was considered the head of the Mahratta 
party, while Guffoor Khan, with nine battalions of infantry, 
headed the Fatans. Between these factions the government 
fell into a state of complete anarchy, and it was at this 
period, in the autumn of 1817, that the agents of Bajee .Rao 
arrived in the camp to promote the confederacy he was 
forming against the British Government, 

Distracted state The disorganisation of Central India had now 
ofJndiu, 1817 . reached its climax. The commanders in Sindia's 
and Holkar’s army were beyond the control of the Government, 
and employed their troops wherever there was any prospect of 
plunder. The smaller states were subject to constant spolia¬ 
tion. The Rajpoot principalities were prostrated by internal 
discord, and the periodical pillage to which they were 
subject. The soldiers in Central India who depeuded in a great 
measure on violence for their means of subsistence, and 
whom there was no native power with the disposition or the 
strength to control, fell little short of 100,000. The history of 
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the previous eight centuries presents no period of such intense 
and general suffering, and there was every appearance of the 
approaching dissolution of the bonds of society. On the 8th 
July, Lord Hastings left Calcutta, and proceeded 


Lord JflHistiiutfj 

proccYds up i.he to the upper provinces to reduce this chaos to 
* 1M " order. The plan of operations which he laid down 

was comprehensive, hold, and decisive. He was convinced 
that if the Pindarees were simply dispersed, they would speedily 
assemble again, and that, the only mode of dealing effectually 
with them was to assault them in their haunts, and hunt them 
through the country, till their organisation was irretrievably 
annihilated. He felt, moreover, that to prevent the renewal 
of such confederacies, it was necessary to resettle Central India, 
which now exhibited only a general scramble for power and 
plunder, to define the boundaries of each prince, and prevent 
mutual encroachments by the ascendency of one paramount 
authority. Mr. Canning had sanctioned the adoption of vigor¬ 
ous measures, not only to resist the inroads of the Pindarees, 
but also to chastise them, but in the same despatch lie alluded, 
without qualification, to the instructions of the previous year, 
which interdicted plans of general federation ; and the standing 
orders to form no new treaties without the warrant of the 
India House, had never been revoked. Lord Hastings was 
however, convinced, that without a general combination of all 
the princes north of the Nerbudda, under the supremacy of the 
Company, there was no hope of permanent tranquillity ♦ but 
this policy found little favour with the members of Council. On 
his progress to the north-west provinces he communicated to 
them his reasons for deviating from the views of the home 
authorities, and took on himself the sole responsibility of the 
general system of alliances he had determined to form. To the 
Court of Directors he wrote that unexpected events had pre¬ 
sented a juncture which required to be dealt with according to 
its own peculiar features, and that he had construed their 
instructions as not applicable to circumstances so little analo¬ 
gous to what had been contemplated by them. 
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vxtcnt, of niii r ^ 16 niUital T operations oa which Lord Hastings 
tar/ope rations, was now about to enter w* re on a grainier scale 
than any in which the Company had as yet b*en 
engaged, They embraced the whole extent of country from 
the Kistna in the south, to the Ganges in the north; and from 
Cawnpore in the east, to Gnzerat on the western coast* six 
hundred miles in one direction, and seven hundred in another. 
Tine army was, moreover, the largest which had ever taken 
the field in India under British colours. The battle of Piassy, 
which laid the foundation of British power, was won with 
2,100 men. The army with which Lord Cornwallis struck 
down the power of. Tippoo in 1793 did not exceed 31,000. 
The troops assembled by Lord Wellesley during the Mahratta 
war. independent of the irregular horse of the allies, amounted 
to 55,000. On the present occasion Lord Hastings called out 
the armies of the three Presidencies, and, including irregulars 
and the contingents of native princes, was enabled to assemble 
a force of 110,000 infantry and cavalry, with three hundred 
guns. The magnitude of this force was out of proportion to 
the simple object of extinguishing bands of marauders, who 
never stood an attack. But Lord Hastings knew that the 
Mahratta powers had an interest in common with the Pindarees, 
and were opposed to the extinction of an association which 
might be turned to account in any struggle with the British 
Government. He had every reason to believe that a general 
confederacy had been formed of the native powers against the 
interests of the Company. Sindia was known to have received 
twenty-five lacs of rupees from the Peshwa, as the price of his 
assistance, and to have given a direct assurance of support to 
the Pindarees and to Ameer Khan, in case they were attacked. 
Lord Hastings had determined that in this crusade against the 
Pindarees, no native prince should be allowed to remain neuter, 
and his preparations were intended to provide against every 
adverse contingency which might arise. Happily, the powers 
of Governor-General and Commander-in-chief were combined 
in his hands, and all arrangements, both military and political, 
ii. * 





were directed by the same mind, and regulated by the same 
undivided authority. A complete harmony of operations was 
thus secured, which eminently contributed to the success of 
the war. The veteran soldier of sixty-three took the field in 
person, and gave promptitude and energy to every movement. 
The plan which he drew out of the campaign, with its manifold 
combinations from points widely separated from each other, 
exhibited military talent of no ordinary standard. Pour armies 
advanced from the Deccan under the direction of the Madras 
Commander-in-chief, Sir Thomas Hislop, and four* from the 
north-west provinces, to converge on the haunts of the Pinda- 
rees, and prevent the possibility of their escape. The only 
event which was likely to disturb these well-devised plans was 
the support which they might obtain from the Mahratta powers, 
but Lord Hastings considered that after the treaties he had 
concluded with the Nagpore raja and the Peshwa, he was safe 
from any interference on their part, and the regent of Holkar s 
cabinet was negotiating for British projection. 

Treaty with In the north, however, it was necessary to place 
simiia, nw* an effectual curb on the hostile tendencies of Sindia 
and Ameer K han. Sindia’s army was at this period in a state of 
more than ordinary insubordination, and one division had 
placed its commander under arrest. But rumours had been 
spread through the camp that Bajee Kao was about to erect the 
national standard and attack the Company, and Siudia’s troops 
became eager to join him in this warfare, while Sindia himself 
as it afterwards appeared, had pledged his faith to that prince* 
There could be little doubt that the whole of Sindia’s military 
resources would be engaged against Government in the 
coming struggle, and it was necessary to meet this emergency 
with promptitude. A note was accordingly delivered to him 
by the Resident, on the 10 th October, stating that the Governor- 
General considered the treaty of 1805 abrogated by his having 
excited the Pindarees against the British Government, and 
repeatedly granted them «an asylum after they bad been openly 
engaged iu plundering the territories of the Company. 
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Government was therefore no longer fettered by that clause of 
the treaty which placed restrictions on the formation of any 
connection with the chiefs of Malwa and Rajpoot an a, with 
whom Lord Hastings had now determined to contract alliances 
for the security of the Company’s territories. It stated that the 
British Government was not seeking any private advantage, 
and that the sole object of the armaments then assembled 
was to extinguish all predatory associations and restore tran¬ 
quillity. Sindia was therefore requested to give his co-opera¬ 
tion, and to place his troops at the disposal of the Governor- 
General, to be stationed according to his judgment, with a 
British officer attached to each division. As a proof of his 
sincerity he was moreover required to admit a Bri tish garrison, 
temporarily, into the fortress of Hindi a on the Ncrbudda, and 
into Asseergur, reputed the strongest fort in India, and the 
key of the Deccan. During these negotiations Sindia was 
detected in a correspondence with the raja of Nopal, whom 
he prompted to a simultaneous attack on the Company's 
dominions. The letters were found on his messenger, inserted 
between the leaves of a Sanscrit manuscript of the Vedas, and, 
to his great confusion, were returned to him in open durbar. 
To hasten his determination and iix his wavering mind, Lord 
Hastings took the field on the l6th October, crossed the J umna 
on a bridge of boats and marched directly upon Gwalior, while 
General Donkin, with the left division, moved down at the same 
time towards the same point. Sindia was confounded by the 
rapidity of these movements, which not only cut him off at 
once from all communication with the Peshwa and the Pirida- 
rees, but also with the bulk of his own army then encamped 
in his southern provinces, and left him isolated at Gwalior, with 
not more than 8,000 troops. On’ the 5th November, the two 
British divisions were within two marches of his capital, 
when lie signed the treaty, and thus saved his kingdom from 
the fate which overtook the other Mahratta powers. 

The Cholera, While Lord Hastings lay in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, his camp was desolated by a visitation of 
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the cholera. This disease had made its appearance at intervale 
during* the previous forty years in different parts of India, but 
never with such alarming violence as on the present; occasion* 
and the year 1817 is marked as the period when this myste¬ 
rious scourge of the nineteenth century became permanently 
established as an epidemic in India. It broke out; in the first 
instance in the district of Jess ore, within fifty miles of Cal¬ 
cutta, and depopulated entire villages. It, baffled the skill both 
of the European faculty and the native doctors, none of whom 
were able to discover the cause or the cure of the malady - 
The superstitious natives resorted to the expedient of making 
one more addition to the three hundred and thirty millions of 
their deities, and established rites to propitiate the malevolent 
goddess of the cholera. It gradually crept up the banks of 
the river, and about the 13th November entered Lord Hastings’ 
camp, and for a time paralysed the army in mind as well as 
body. It was calculated that the strength of the force, includ¬ 
ing its camp followers, was diminished by deaths and deser¬ 
tions to the extent of nearly twenty thousand. Lord Hastings 
was apprehensive lest an exaggerated report of the prostra¬ 
tion of the army might induce Sindia to violate the arrange¬ 
ments he had so recently made, and he called his staff together, 
and directed them, in case he should fall a victim to the 
disease, to bury him in his tent under the table, and to conceal 
his death till Sindia had fulfilled his engagements. Under 
the advice of the medical officers, the position of the camp 
was shifted to the banks of the Betwa, and the virulence of 
the disease subsided. 

Ameer Khan, Ameer Khan, at this conjuncture, was scarcely 
a less important chief than Sindia. The little band 
of freebooters With whom he begun his course, had grown up 
into an army of fifty-two battalions of well-trained infantry, 
and a powerful cavalry, and a hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon. It was as essential to the peace of India to break 
up the Patan, as the Piudareo force. Lord Hastings did not 
therefore hesitate to offer to guarantee to him the territories' 
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held in. jageer from Holkar, if he engaged to disband hi a 
army and surrender his guns, for a valuation. A month was 
allowed him for the acceptance of the proposed treaty, and 
though he wavered at first, the defeat of Bajee Kao and of the 
raja of Nagpore, and the extinction of their power, to which 
we shall presently allude, convinced him that the star of the 
Company was still in the ascendant, and he at mice accepted 
the alternative of the treaty, and became an independent 
feudatory prince, with an income of fifteen lacs of rupees a- 
year, a dignity to which a career of eleven years of violence 
and crime gave him little claim. 

The intimation given to Sindia of the nullifica- 
amanco*with ^ 0R ^’ iat clause of Sir George Barlow’s treaty, 

1 h : xyxth> - m which barred all interference with the states of 
’ Maiwa and Rajpootana, was followed up with 
vigour. The chiefs were informed that the neutral policy had 
ceased to exist, and that the British Government was pre¬ 
pared to admit them to alliances which would protect them 
from the oppressions to which they had been subjected. The 
intelligence diffused joy through the provinces, and the princes 
became eager to embrace the offer. There was at least this 
advantage connected with the reversal of Lord Wellesley’s 
policy by the Court, that the incalculable misery rhoreby in¬ 
flicted on the country prepared the princes to appreciate the 
restoration of it more highly than they might otherwise have 
done. The chief management of this series of alliances was 
entrusted to Mr. Metcalfe, and the Residency at Delhi was 
speedily crowded with the agents of nineteen princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the arrangement was the vene¬ 
rable Zalim Sing, who had for half a century managed the 
affairs of the Afghan principality of Kotah with extraordinary 
ability. So great was the reputation of his virtues that in 
that age of violence he became the general umpire in the 
disputes of the surrounding princes, and their treasures were 
deposited in his fort as in the safest of sanctuaries. He pro¬ 
moted the operations against the Pindarees with great zeal, 
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trictfl taken from Holkar’s possessions. Tim raja was an 
imbecile cypher, unknown beyon d the precincts of the palace, 
and Lord Hastings offered to conclude the treaty with Zalina 
Bing hirnself, but bis own feeling of moderation, and a respect 
for public opinion, which would have condemned this assump¬ 
tion of royalty, induced him to decline the honour and content 
himself with the office of hereditary minister. Then came the 
nabob of Bhopal, the virtuous and accomplished Nusser 
Mahomed, who cheerfully accepted the alliance which his 
father had rejected. The assistance he afforded in the Pin- 
daree campaign, and the kindness of his ancestors to General 
Goddard, were acknowledged by the gTant of five valuable 
districts taken from the Peshwa. Under the auspices of the 
British Government his revenues, which had boon reduced by 
usurpation to little more than a lac of rupees a-year, were 
Approved to tie' extent of ten lacs. The raja of Boondee bad 
braved the threats of Ilolkar in 1805, and afforded succour to 
General .Mon,son. He had been ungenerously abandoned by 
Sir George Barlow to the vengeance of that chief, and to the 
spoliation of Sindia, but was now taken under British protec¬ 
tion, and his devotion requited by sax accession of territory, 
and an entire exemption from the heavy tribute imposed on his 
state by Holkar. .No events connected with this great settle¬ 
ment of Central India produced a more favourable impression 
on the native mind than this grateful recognition of ancient 
services in the hour of triumph. The raja of Joudhpore had 
been brought to the brink of min by the Mahrattas and the 
Pat an s, and he eagerly accepted the offer of an alliance which 
relieved him from all further dread of their exactions. No 
Rajpoot state had suffered so severely from rapine as Oody- 
pore. To the ran a who had lost the greater portion of his 
territories, and whose revenues had been reduced to two lacs 


of rupees a-year, the arrangement now proposed by Lord 
Hastings, which cleared his country at once of the swarm of 
plunderers which had fastened on it, was a godsend. It was 
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proud boast of the house of Oodypore, with its claim of 
unfathomable antiquity, that it had never given a daughter in 
marriage to the throne of Delhi, in the height of its grandeur, 
and had never acknowledged the sovereignty of Mogul or 
M&hratta, though repeatedly overwhelmed by both ; but the 
sovereign now cheerfully submitted to the supremacy of the 
foreigner, who, as ho eaid, “ had come in ships from a country 
before unknown/’ The last of the principal Rajpoot states to 
accept the alliance was Jeypore, and it was not till the raja 
saw every power prostrate before the British arms, and the 
sett lement of Central India on the eve of being completed with¬ 
out including him, that he consented to come into the system. 
Treaties were also concluded in succession with the secondary 
and minor principalities, upon the same basis of u subordinate 
co-operation and acknowledged supremacy , 9 and of the 
reference of all international disputes to the arbitration o! 
the Company. All these treaties, with the exception of two, 
were negotiated and signed within the short period of lour 
months. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FINDAREE AN1> MAHRATTA WAR—MISCELLANEOUS 

notices, 1817—1822. 

Outbreak* the The head-quarters of the three Pindaree chiefs 
reshwa, 1817. were centrical ly Bituated in the south of Malwa, 
and it was towards this position that the left division of the 
Bengal force and two divisions of the Deccan army began to 
advance about the middle of October. This movement was 
immediately followed by the explosion of the plot which the 
Peshwa had been organizing amongst the Maliratta powers 
for the overthrow of the Company’s power. He himself 
broke out on the 6tli November; the raja of Nagpore on the 
26th of that month, and Holkar on the 16th December, ihe 
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Peshwa had left his capital immediately after signing the 
Treaty of the 13th June, and proceeded first on a pilgrimage 
to Pundcrpore, and then to the palace lie had recently erected 
at Maholy, seventy miles from Poona. There he was visited, 
at liis own request, by Sir John Malcolm who had been 
appointed to the command of a division of the Madias army, 
and was making the tour of the native courts as political 
agent in the Deccan. The Peshwa, who affected to consider 
him an ancient friend, complained with great animosity of the 
humiliation the treaty had inflicted on him; but he mani¬ 
fested, notwithstanding, a feeling of so much cordiality 
towards the British Government, and so great an anxiety to 
assist in putting down the Pkdarees that the kind and 
credulous general was thrown off his guard, and encouraged 
him to increase the strength and efficiency of his army. 
Mr. Elphinstone, with a better knowledge of the duplicity of 
the Peshwa, predicted a different destination for this force, 
hut was unwilling to check the generous sympathies of Sir 
John. General Smith’s division was, therefore, allowed to 
quit Poona, and proceed to join the expedition against the 
Pindarees, and the cautionary fortresses were restored. 
Bajee Kao now redoubled his efforts to augment his army, 
and advanced a crore of rupees from his private hoard to 
Gokla, to whom he committed the entire management of his 
political and military affairs. No pains were spared to con- 
ciliate the southern jageerdarg, whom hitherto the Peshwa 
had always regarded with the strongest aversion, and they 
were ordered to attend his stirrup at the earliest moment 
with their full contingent of troops. His forts were repaired, 
stored and garrisoned, and orders were issued to equip the 
Mahracta fleet. Special envoys were sent to the Maliratta 
princes to enlist them in the confederacy. A. plan was laid 
for the assassination of Mr. Eiphinstone, whom he feared and 
hated, but the noble-minded Gokla refused to lend himself to 
so base a scheme, and it was dropped. Great exertions were 
made, under the immediate direction of the Peshwa, to 
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feelings such an effort was particularly congenial, to 
seduce the sepoys from their loyalty, but though a large 
number of them had been eulisted from his own provinces, 
arid their families were completely within Iris power, they 
exhibited a noble example of fidelity to the Company, and 
brought the sums which had been left with them by the 
emissaries of Bajee Kao to their own officers. The Pcshwa 
returned to Poona at the beginning of Octobe r. At the last 
interview with Mr. Elphinstone, he deplored the loss which 
he had sustained of territory, revenue, and dignity, but 
repeated the assurance that the troops he had assembled 
were intended to co-operate against the Piudarees. Towards 
the close of the month, however, his cavalry gave unequi¬ 
vocal tokens of tlie hostile disposition of their master by 
caracoling round the British encampment and insulting the 
officers and men. Mr. Elphinstone, seeing a conflict inevit¬ 
able, called up a European regiment from Bombay, and 
thus imparted to his little native force that confidence which 
the presence of European soldiers always inspires. The 
camp was at the same time removed from Poona to a more 
defensible position at Kirkee, about two miles distant, but 
the whole British force did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mahratta army mustered 18,000 horse and 8,000 foot. 

Battle of Kirkee, The preparations of the Pesliwa were now 
&DhXov., 1817, mature, and, in the full assurance that Sindia and 
Ameer Khan were already in the field, and that their example 
would soon be followed by the raja of Berar and Holkar, he 
precipitately plunged into hostilities on the 5th November— 
the very day on which Sindia signed the treaty which 
detached him from the confederacy. Towards noon he sent 
one of his ministers to Mr. Elphinstone to propound the 
terms on which he would consent to continue on terms of 
friendship with the British Government. They were suffi¬ 
ciently arrogant, and were rejected, as a matter of course. 
While his messenger was on his way back, the plain 
was covered with masses of cavalry, and an endless 
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tream of soldiery issued from every avenue of the city. 
Mr. Elphinstone lost no time in joining the camp, but he 
had no sooner quitted the Residency than the Mahrattas 
rushed in and burnt it to the ground, together with all his 
valuable papers. Considering the great disparity of force, 
he believed it would be most judicious boldly to take the 
offensive, and he advised Colonel Burr, the commander, to 
assail the Mahrattas instead of awaiting their attack. The 
superstitious minds of the JPeahwa’s soldiers had been 
depressed by the accidental fracture of the staff of the 
national standard as they were leaving the city; but their 
confidence was destroyed by the fearless advance of the British 
troops, who they bad been assured would take to flight ou 
the first appearance of the Mahratta army* The Peshwa 
proceeded to the neighbouring hill Parbutee, to observe the 
conflict which he had not the courage to engage in, while 
Gokla, in the true spirit of a soldier, rode about from rank to 
rank animating the troops* He opened the engagement from 
a battery of nine guns and enveloped the British force with 
his cavalry. The infantry was left in the rear with the 
exception of one battalion, raised and commanded by a 
Portuguese officer, de Pinto, which boldly advanced against a 
regiment of sepoys. It was repulsed, but pursued with such 
ardour, that a gap was created between it and the rest of the 
British line. Gokla seized the opportunity, and launched a 
select body of 6,0U0 cavalry against the regiment while in a 
state of confusion* The veteran Colonel Burr, though 
labouring under a violent and incurable disease, took hia post 
by the colours of the corps, which he himself had formed and 
led for many years, and aided by the nature of the ground 
succeeded in breaking the force of the charge. The 
Mahrattas were disconcerted, and began to retire, and on 
being charged by the British troops completely deserted the 
field, which was won with ease, with tho loss of only eighty- 
six killed and wounded. General Smith, on hearing of these 
transactions* hastened back to Poona, which he reached on 
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the 13th of the month, The Peshwa had received a large 
accession of strength from the southern jageerdars who 
brought up their troops with alacrity, but he declined another 
engagement and, leaving his cam}) standing, fled southward 
on the 17th, when the city of Poona surrendered to General 
Smith ; and thus inglorionsly fell the power of tlu. Peshwa, 
one hnndred years after it had been established through the 
concessions obtained from the Emperor of Delhi in 1717 by 
his,great grandfather, Balia jee Vishwunath. 

Events at Na.#- Appa Sahib, tho regent of Nagpore, continued 
pore, 18*6-1817. t0 maintam the most friendly relations with the 
Resident for several months after the conclusion of the sub¬ 
sidiary treaty in June, i81G. But on the 1st February, 1817, 
the imbecile raja Persajee was found dead in his bed, and 
subsequent inquiries established the fact that he had been 
strangled by order of Appa Sahib, who immediately mounted 
the throne and assumed the title of Mahdajee Bhonslay. 
From that time there was a marked change in his conduct. 
Having attained the supreme power in the state, be became 
anxious to bo relieved from that state of dependence in which 
the alliance had placed him, and he entered cordially into the 
views of the Peshwa to whom he gave the strongest assur¬ 
ances of support. Early in September, an agent of the 
Pindaree Cbeofcoo was presented at his durbar, and received 
a dress of honour. An active correspondence was also carried 
on with Poona, and troops were enlisted in large numbers. 
The Resident demanded an explanation of these strange pro¬ 
ceedings, but the raja continued to profess au inviolable 
attachment to the Company, and on hearing of the attack 
made on Mr. Elphinstone by Bajee Rao on the 5th November, 
enveighed against such perfidy in very strong terms; while, 
at the same time, he was collecting his resources for a trea¬ 
cherous assault on Mr. Jenkins. All his preparations ap¬ 
peared to him to be complete, and on the evening of the 24tli 
November, he sent to inform the Resident that an agent bad 
arrived from the Peshwa to invest him with a dress of honour, 
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und with the ancient title of senaputtee, or commander-in- 
chief of the Mahratta empire, and that ho intended to proceed 
to his camp the next day to assume these honours. Mr. Jenkins 
was impudently invited to bo present on the occasion, but he 
remonstrated on the danger of these proceedings, and cautioned 
Iho raja against identifying himself with a prince who was 
then in arms against the Company. Appa Sahib, however, 
persisted in going to the camp, and assumed those decorations 
with every demonstration of military pomp. 

Hattie of Tlus ceremony was the signal for an attack on 

Saetobuidae, the Residency. It lay to the west of the city 
from which it was separated by a small ridge 
running north and south, with two hills at the extremity 
euded the Seetabuldee hills, a name which has become as 
celebrated in the annals of British India, as ever Thermopylae 
was in the annals ol Greece. The raja’s force amounted to 
about 18,000 men. of whom 4,000 were Arabs, the bravest 
•soldiers in the Deccan, and at this time the sinews of the 
Mahratta armies; he bad likewise thirty-six guns. The 
force at the Residency consisted of two battalions of Madras 
infantry, considerably weakened by disease; two companies 
of the Resident’s escort, three troops of Bengal cavalry and 
a detachment of Madras artillery, with four six-pounders. 
Towards the evening the Nagpore guns were brought to bear 
upon the British position, and a vigorous assault Was made 
on the lower hill, which, though slackened during the night, 
was impetuously renewed in the morning, but repelled with 
great gallantry. At, length a tumbril exploded, and in the 
confusion of the moment, the Arabs charged directly up the 
hill and captured It, and immediately turned the gun they 
found there, together with two of their own, on the larger 
hill. Emboldened by this success, the enemy began to close 
in upon the Residency in every direction, and to prepare for a 
general assault. The Arabs likewise rushed into the huts of 
the sepoys who became dispirited by the shrieks of their 
women and children; the ammunition and supplies were 
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running short; one-fourth the little .force, including fourteen 
officers, was either killed or wounded; the latter wore tended 
throughout the engagement by the ladies. It was a most 
appalling crisis, and there was every reason to conclude that 
the impending assault would result in the entire annihilation of 
the force, when the fortunes of the day were at once changed 
by the gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the 
Bengal cavalry. He had repeatedly entreated permission to 
charge the enemy, but had been refused. Seeing the destruc¬ 
tion of the whole force inevitable, he made a last attempt, and 
with increased importunity, to be allowed to advance, u Tell 
him,” replied Colonel Scott, “ to charge at his peril.” “At 
my peril be it,” replied Fitzgerald, and rushed upon the main 
body of the enemy’s horse with irresistible fury, cut up the 
infantry, and captured two guns. This noble exploit was 
witnessed from the hill with ecstacy, and a spirit of the 
highest enthusiasm was kindled in the breasts of the troops, 
At this juncture one of the enemy’s tumbrils exploded, the 
Arabs were seen to be disorganized, and officers and men 
plunged down the hill and chased the enemy before them like a 
flock of sheep. By noon, the conflict which had lasted eigh¬ 
teen hours terminated in the complete triumph of the British 
anus. It was, perhaps, the severest trial to which native troops 
had ever been exposed, and the result reflected the highest 
honour on their courage and constancy. But there can be 
little doubt that the great perils of the day might have been 
avoided if Colonel Scott had followed the example of Colonel 
Burr, and boldly charged the enemy at the outset. Lord 
Hastings bestowed the highest encomium on all who were 
engaged in this brilliant action, but it was not till the com¬ 
mencement of Queen Victoria’s reign, twenty years later, 
that any mark .of distinction was bestowed on the heroes of 
Seetabuldee. The order of the Bath was conferred on the 
survivors, Mr. Jenkins and Captain Lloyd. The 24th Madras 
Infantry occupied the place of the 1st Regiment which was 
struck off the roll for its share in the Vellore mutiny. The 
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ttepoyB now prayed that in lieu of any oilier recognition of 
< heir Services they might be permitted to resume the former 
number and facings of the regiment, a request which wa> 
most cordially acceded to. 

Depoduo* Keinforcemonta poured into Nagpore from ail 
o< A VP a Safub, quarters, and on the 15th December, Mr, Jenkins 
was in a position to dictate terms to the raja. 
He was required to dismiss his troops, to deliver up his guns, 
te repair to the- Residency and to admit that by this unprovoked 
attack his kingdom was placed at the disposal of the British 
Government. He was, however, given to understand that on 
his acceptance of those terms, his throne would be restored 
to him with no other reservation of territory than was suffi¬ 
cient for the support of the subsidiary force. These condi¬ 
tions were accepted, but on the morning of the 16th December 
lie sent to inform the Resident that, his Arab troops would not 
allow him to quit the camp. General Doveton, therefore, 
moved up against it, when the raja, yielding to his tears, 
mounted his horse and accompanied by two of his ministers 
and a few attendants rode into the Residency. A portion of 
his guns, thirty-six in number, was likewise surrendered, but 
the remainder were not obtained till after a severe engage¬ 
ment. which cost the British force a hundred and forty in 
killed and wounded. After the Nagpore army was dispersed, 
a body of about 5,000 Arabs and Hindostanees threw them¬ 
selves into the fortified palace of the raja, and defended it, 
with great resolution for a week. It became necessary to 
order up a battering train, but the Arabs, believing that they 
had done enough to save their honour, evacuated the place 
on the easy terms offered them. Lord Hastings had resolved 
to punish the wanton attack on the Residency by the deposi¬ 
tion of Appa Sahib, but was unwilling to weaken the authority 
of the Resident by refusing his assent to the more lenient 


arrangement he had made, and the raja resumed his dignities 
on the 8t,h January, 1818. His incurable spirit of intrigue, 
however, hurried him to destruction. He incited the forest 
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sSd mountain chiefs to resist the British troops: he impede*.! 
the surrender of his forts, and went so far as to invite the 
Peshwa, while pursued by the British divisions, to move into 
his territories, and prepared to join his standard. The timely 
discovery of this clandestine correspondence defeated his 
schemes. Lord Hastings ordered him to be sent to honourable 
confinement at Allahabad, and Persajee, the next, heir, to be 
raised to the throne. Appa Sahib set forward on his journey 
ou the 2nd May, 1818, but on the way succeeded in corrupt¬ 
ing the fidelity of the guard, and made his escape from the 
camp. After wandering about the country for several years 
he proceeded to Joudhpore, but the raja refused to follow the 
example of Jeypore in the case of Vizier Ali, and to sully 
his character by violating the laws of Rajpoot hospitality* 
and surrendering him to the demand of Government. Appa 
Sahib subsequently obtained shelter at Lahore, and died a 
pensioner on the bounty of Runjeet Sing. 

Lord Hastings had made the offer of a treaty 

Progress of to Toolsee bye, and she sent a se'eret commu- 
events in * 1 • 

Hoikar's cam;*, nicatiou to the Resident of Delhi proposing to 
place the young prince and the Holkar state under 
British protection. The administration was vested in her as 
regent, but all real power was in the hands of the military 
chiefs, Karndeen, a Hindostanoe brahmin, Roshun beg, who 
commanded the cavalry, and more particularly, Guffoor Khan, 
the head of the Patau faction. As soon as it became known 
that the Peshwa had risen in arms, the various detached corps 
of Hoikar’s army were recalled to head-quarters, and the re¬ 


solution was unanimously adopted to march forward and sup¬ 
port him. A large sum was distributed by his agent among 
the troops, and a larger donation was promised when they 
reached the Nerbudda. The army, consisting of 20,000 men, 
and comprising a body of cavalry esteemed the finest in India, 
marched from the cantonments at Rampoora towards the Dec- 
can in a spirit of great enthusiasm. On approaching Mahidpore, 
the commanders found that the British force under Sir Thomas 
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Hielop and Sir John Malcolm, had advanced to Augur, fifteen 
miles distant, in pursuit of the Pindaree Cheetoo, who had 
joined their encampment. Sir John opened a correspondence 
with the commanders, and offered them the very liberal terms 
proposed by Lord Hastings ; but they felt that any connec¬ 
tion with the Company would extinguish their power and im¬ 
portance, and the troops dreaded the loss of all future pros¬ 
pects of plunder. The chiefs merged all their differences in 
the presence of a common danger, and in their anxiety to 
maintain the independence and the honour of the Holkar state, 
took an oath of mutual fidelity. The regency was suspected 
of a leaning towards the British alliance; Tantia Joge was, 
therefore, placed under restraint; Gunput Bao was seized 
amidst the execrations of the troops, and on the evening of 
the 20th December, Toolsee bye was conducted to the banks of 
the tSipree, and her beautiful head struck off, and her mangled 
remains cast into the stream. 

untie of Sir Thomas Hislop moved up to Mahidpore on 

Mahinpoto, law. the 21st December, to bring cn the issue of 
a battle. Holkar’s army was admirably posted on the op¬ 
posite bank of the Sipree, its left flank defended by an angle 
of that stream, its right resting on a deep morass, and its 
front lined with a formidable battery of seventy guns. The 
main feature of the engagement was the bold, if not rash, 
device of crossing a difficult river by a single ferry in the lace 
of an enemy strongly entrenched, and then rushing forward 
to seize his guns, which had rapidly silenced the light field 
pieces of the British army* The sepoys were mowed down 
by the enemy’s artillery, but continued to advance with ex¬ 
traordinary steadiness. Holkar’s artillerymen stood to their 
gnus till they were bayonetted beside them. The batteries 
were at length stormed; the infantry fled; and the cavalry, 
which, with all its vauuting before the action, had kept aloof 
and given no assistance to the foot, galloped off the field when 
the fortune of the day seemed to be adverse. The victory 
was decisive, but it was not won without the sacrifice of 778 
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iri killed and wounded. The movements of the day were 
directed by Sir John Malcolm, who had never commanded in 
a general action, and was lens notable as a general than as a 
diplomatist. The same result might have been secured with 
lees slaughter by better strategy, if he had eschewed the 
favourite but insane practice of hurling his men on the enemy’s 
batteries and endeavouring to carry them by cold steel. The 
young Holkar, with the hereditary gallantly of his race, was 
actively engaged throughout the battle, and shed tears as he 
saw his troops retreating from the field. His sister Beema 
bye, a young widow of twenty, manifested equal spirit 
during this campaign, and rode at the head of 2,500 horse, on 
a fine charger, with, a sword by her side and a lance in her 
hand, but was closely pursued, and seeing* no chance of 
escape, surrendered to the British officer, and was conducted 
to her brother’s court. Ilolkar's entire camp, with sixty-three 
guns, and a large magazine of military stores, fell to the 
victors, and the power of the state was irretrievably broken. 
Tantia Joge was immediately released and sent to the British 
camp with the most humble submissions. A treaty was soon 
after concluded at Mundesur, by which cessions of territory 
were made to the Company, to Zalim Sing, to Ameer Khan, 
and to Guffoor Khan, both of whom acquired independence at 
the expense of this kingdom, which was thus reduced to two- 
thirds of its former dimensions, and entirely lost its indepen¬ 
dence, after twenty-five years of anarchy. 

It remains to narrate the operations against 
affAnsuhn tlie Pindareea who were encamped during the 
lar Yr*’ ra * DS 1817 in three divisions, to the number of 

about 23,000 horse, under Cheetoo, Kureetn Khan, 
and Wassil Mahomed. They were not ignorant of the mea¬ 
sures which were in progress to extirpate them, and they im¬ 
plored the aid of the Mahratta powers, but, under the dread 
inspired by Lord Hastings’ preparations, none of them had the 
courage to stand up in their defence, or even to grant them a 
fortress of refuge for their families. As the British divisions 
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closed upon their haunts in Malwa, from the north and the 
south, they dispersed hastily in every direction. Letters from 
Stadia inviting Kureera Khan and Wassil Mahomed to Gwa¬ 
lior, fell into the hands of Lord Hastings, and he immediately 
marched his division to a position within thirty miles of 
Pindia’s camp, which effectually precluded all access to it hy 
the Pindarees. They were obliged, therefore, to fly westward, 
but were intercepted by General Donkin, who captured Ku- 
reom Khan’s elephants, kettle-drums, and standards, as well as 
his wife and family. The two chiefs burnt, their tents, and, 
abandoning their baggage, tied with about 4,000 of their best 
horse to the south. The rest of their folio a cre were cat up, 
partly by tlie British troops and partly by the villagers, whom 
they' had exasperated by their former depredations. They 
were not without hope of sharing the protection which 
Joswunt Rao Bhao had offered to the Pindarees, and par¬ 
ticularly to Cheetoo, at Jawud. He was one of Stadia’s com¬ 
mandants in charge of a third of his army, but had virtually 
thrown off his allegiance, and despoiled the rana of Oodypore 
of many districts and forte, of which he gave no account to 
his master. He had the temerity to lire on the troops of 
General Brown as he passed under the ramparts of Jawud, 
and refused to surrender the Pindarees whom he harboured. 
Lord Hastings, without any reference to his connection with 
Stadia, ordered him to be treated as a public enemy, and the 
General attacked his camp and carried his fort by assault. 
The two Pindaree chiefs, deprived of all hope from Jawud, 
hastened down to the Merbudda, but were so hotly pursued by 
the detachments which tracked them, that they were unable 
any longer to keep their men together. Their minds were 
now reduced to such a state of depression as to welcome the 
terms which Colonel Adams offered them through the media¬ 
tion of the nabob of Bhopal. Kureein Khan was settled on a 
small estate beyond the Ganges, in the district of Goruckpore. 
Namdar Khan, his lieutenant, came in with no other stipula¬ 
tion than that he should not be sent to P.uropo or to Calcutta. 
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Wasail Mahomed was placed under supervision at Gbazeepore, 
hut being detected iu an attempt to escape, put a period to 
his existence by poison. Cheetoo, the most renowned of the 
Pindareo leaders, was pursued by Sir John Malcolm with his 
heavy guns, and easily managed to keep fifty miles a-hoad of 
him. His bivouac was, however, beaten up by Colonel 
Heath, on the night of the 25th January, after which he 
wandered through Malwa for more than a twelvemonth with 
about two hundred followers, but he was hunted out of ad his 
old familiar haunts, and, being driven at length by hunger to 
separate from his son and his last companion, plunged into a 
jungle infested with tigers. After a diligent search, his horse 
was discovered grazing, saddled and bridled, and not far off 
the mangled remains of this renowned freebooter, who had 
recently ridden forth at the head of 20,000 men. 

Bsittit of the The political and military operations thus 
campaign, 1818. brought to a happy issue, were undertaken without 
the Supreme Council, and in excess of the instructions received 
from England, on the sole responsibility of Lord Hastings. 
The success of the campaign was remarkable, not less for its 
rapidity than for its completeness. In tbe middle of October. 
1817, the Mahrattas, the Pindarees, and the Patans, presented 
an array of more than 150,000 horse and foot, with 500 pieces 
of cannon, prepared to offer a very strenuous resistance to the 
designs of the Governor-General. By an adniiial.de combina¬ 
tion of movements, and extraordinary promptitude of action, 
this formidable armament was scattered to the winds in the 
brief space of four months. The power of Sindia was 
paralyzed; the power of Holkar irretrievably broken; the 
Patan armies of Ameer Khan and Guffoor Khan had ceased 
to exist; the raja of Nagpore was a captive in the English 
camp; the Peshwa was a fugitive, and the Pindarees, who had 
inspired terror in the minds of Mr. Canning aud the Direc¬ 
tors, had disappeared. The campaign finally extinguished the 
Mahratta empire, on which Lord Wellesley had struck the first, 
blow. It broke up every military organisation within the 
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Sutlege, with the exception of that of Sindia. It subdued not 
only the native armies, but the native mind, and taught the 
princes and people of India to regard the supreme command 
in India as indisputably transferred to a foreign power. It 
placed the Company on the Mogul \throne with a more abso¬ 
lute authority than Akbar or Aurungzebe had ever enjoyed. 
The great revolution which was thus consummated, just sixty 
years after it began at the battle of PI assy, was effected, not 
only without the concurrence but in opposition to the constant 
injunctions of the East India Company, and the Board of 
Control. Every fresh addition of influence or territory was 
reprobated by them as the offspring of a spirit of encroach¬ 
ment and ambition, and fresh injunctions of moderation were 
poured on the local Government. But, from the first appear¬ 
ance of the Company as a military and political power in 
India, it became the constant aim of its princes to expel the 
intruder, and one confederacy after another was formed to 
accomplish this object. The general progress of our Indian 
empire was thus epitomized by Lord Hastings:—We have 
been wantonly assailed—we have conquered the unprovoked 
enemy—we have retained the possessions wrested from him, 
not only as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense 
forced on us, but also on considerations of self-defence/’ The 
last and most extensive confederacy was swept away by Lord 
Hastings himself. T ndia was prostrate before the power of 
.Britain, and the drama of society under native sovereignty 
was closed. 

_ To the chiefs who lost their independence, and 

Remarks on 

these events, with it all that feeling* of dignity, which was 
sometimes the parent of royal virtues, the change 
Was doubtless a great calamity, but to the community at large 
it was an unequivocal blessing. For twelve years the whole 
of Central India had been left to the rmcontrolled dominion of 
native princes, and the universal wretchedness and wild 
anarchy which ensued showed how utterly unfit they were, 
under the existing circumstances of the country, to maintain 
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peace, oilier, or security. The extension of British authority 
was, therefore, a matter of necessity, and although a foreign rule 
was more galling to the national pride than even the excesses 
of a native prince, it brought the niOvSt substantial advantages 
i o the country. A. solid tranquillity was substituted for general 
violence, under the guarantee of a powpr both able and willing 
to restrain the passions of princes and states. A feeling of 
universal security Was diffuses.! through the country, and the 
people were led to seek wealth and distinction, not through 
wars and convulsion, but by cultivating the arts of peace. 
The settlement of India by Lord Hastings iu 1818 was, more¬ 
over, erected on so sound and stable a basis that, after the 
lapse of half a century, it is found to have required fewer 
renovations than so great a political edifice might 
to need. Having thus extinguished all opposition, and con¬ 
solidated the rule of the Company, Lord Hastings proclaimed 
the universal sovereignty of Great Britain throughout the con¬ 
tinent of India. The fortunes of the surrounding countries 
have always been affected more or less by the revolutions of 
India, and the establishment of a British empire in this central 
position could not fail to tell upon the Mahomedan principalities 
on the west, and the various Boodhist kingdoms on the east. 
It was, in fact, the establishment of European supremacy in 
Asia, and, considering how effete these Asiatic monarchies have 
bum growing, while the power, the resources, and the con¬ 
fidence of the European family have been constantly on the 
increase, this supremacy becomes progressively firmer and 
more permanent, and none of the revolts which may be ex¬ 
pected from time to time, can bo of any avail to subvert 
it. Strange to say, this stupendous revolution iu the destinies 
of Asia has been accomplished by the audacity of the servants 
of a peaceful and unambitious company of merchants in London, 
tattle of Kory- To bring the narrative of this war to a close, it 
mm, 1818 . only remains to notice the pursuit and surrender of 
the Pesliwa, and the capture of the Mahratta forts* Bajee 
Kao began his retreat southward on the 28th ’November, 1817, 
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and on his route caused the raja of Satara and his family to be 
brought from the old capital into his camp. Finding that be 
was closely pursued by General Smith, he turned northward 
and marched up the Beema to Joonere, sixty miles north of 
Poona, and then doubled down to the south, giving out that he 
intended to attack Poona. Colonel Burr, the commandant, 
therefore, deemed it advisable to call down to his support the 
detachment left at Seroor, under Captain Staunton, consisting 
of one battalion of infantry, three hundred irregular horse, and 
two six-pounders, manned by twenty-four European artillery¬ 
men. He commenced his march at eight in the evening, and 
at ten the next morning reached the high ground on the 
Beema, near the village of Koryganm, about sixteen miles 
from Poona, which was found to have no other defence than 
a dilapidated mud wall. To his surprise he perceived the 
whole of the Peshwa’s army. 25,000 strong, encamped on 
the opposite bank of the river. The Mahratta troops were 
immediately sent across against this handful of soldiers, jaded 
with a fatiguing march through the night, and destitute of 
either provisions or water. The contest which ensued was 
one of the most arduous and brilliant in the history of British 
India. The Peshwa sat on a rising ground watching the 
attack, which was directed by Gotda and Trimbukjee. Every 
inch of ground in the village was disputed* with desperate 
valour, and the streets were repeatedly taken and retaken. 
The sepoys were sinking from exhaustion, and frantic with 
thirst, but Captain Staunton refused to surrender on any terms. 
At length the officer commanding the artillery fell, and in the 
momentary confusion which ensued, the Peshwa’s Arabs 
rushed forward and captured one of the guns, but Lieutenant 
Pattinson, the adjutant of the battalion, though lying on the 
ground mortally wounded, raised himself up, and led on the 
grenadiers, till a second ball prost rated him. Animated by bis 
example, the sepoys repulsed the Arabs, and regained the gun. 
Throughout the day officers and men exhibited a spirit of 
inflexible resolution, and kept the whole Mahratta force at 
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bay. T f tlie contest had been rene wed t he next morni ng, it must 
have proved fatal to this little band of heroes, but happily the 
Peshwa heard of the approach of his enemy, General Smith, 
who had never relaxed the pursuit of him, and he retreated in 
haste southward, which enabled Captain Staunton to fall back 
on Seroor. The distinguishing character of this action, -which 
rivalled that of Se< tabuldeo, was the extraordinary fortitude 
displayed by the sepoys when they were without any European 
support, save the twenty-four artillerymen, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight officers engaged, three 
were wounded, and two killed, and the total loss amounted to 
a hundred and eighty-seven; but Captain Staunton was only a 
Company’s officer; his services were performed in India, and 
they received no recognition whatever from his country. The 
Peshwa, on leaving Ko-rygautn, fled towards the Carnatic, 
but his progress was arrested by General, afterwards Sir 
Thomas, Munro, who had been appointed to the superintend¬ 
ence of the southern districts. His force was small and 
inadequate to its duties, but every deficiency was supplied by 
his talent and energy, which made him the complete master of 
whatever position he occupied. He organized a body of local 
horse to whom Ik entrusted the protection of the districts, 
while he himself advanced northward with his regular troops, 
arrested the progress of the Peshwa, and captured the strong 
fortresses of Badamoe, Belgium, and Soiapora The profes¬ 
sional resources, vigour, and strategy which he exhibited in 
this short campaign served to augment in no ordinary degree 
the renown he had already acquired by his civil adminis¬ 
tration. 

On the 10th February, General Smith took pos- 
the*slt'afT ° f session of Satara, the capital of Sevajee, and 
family, 1818. hoisted the ancient standard upon its ramparts. 
Experience had proved that no engagement, however, solemn, 
would prevent a Peshwa from claiming the allegiance of the 
other Mahratta powers, or restrain them from acknowledging 
it. The treaty of Bassoin in 1803 bound the Peshwa “ neither 
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to commence nor to pursue any negotiations with any other 


power whatever, without giving previous notice, and entering 
into mutual consultation with the East India Company b 
G overnmentbut this did not impair his influence over the 
other chiefs, or prevent his combining them in a confederacy 
against the Company. By the treaty of the 5th June, 1817, 
he renounced all claim to their fealty, as the executive head of 
the Mahr&tta empire, and all their vakeels were dismissed 
from his court; but within a few weeks he organised another 
conspiracy, and brought the forces of Ilolkar and the raja of 
Nagpore into the field against the Company. Lord Hastings 
determined, therefore, that there should no longer be a Poshwa, 
and, in accordance with the example set by Lord Wellesley in 
the case of Mysore, he made over a portion of the Mahratta 
dominions to the family of Sevajee. A manifesto was 
issued on hoisting the old Mahratta Standard, in which 
Mr. Elpbinstone, after dwelling on the misconduct of the 
Peshwa, announced that he and his family were for ever 
excluded from the public affairs of the Deccan. A small por¬ 
tion of his territories, yielding fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, 
was erected into a principality for the raja of Satara, and the 
rest incorporated with the Company’s dominions. General 
w aie of Smith then resumed the wearisome pursuit of the 
Ash tee, ibis. Peshwa, and on the morning of the 19th February 
had the satisfaction of hearing hi$ kettle-drums beating for 
the march at the village of A&htee, on the opposite side of a 
hill which separated them, and immediately prepared for the 
attack. Bajee Rao sharply upbraided Gokla for this surprise, 
and quitting his palankeen, mounted a horse and fled, leaving 
his general to cover his retreat. Gokla, stung with the un just 
reproach of his dastardly master, determined not to survive 
the day, and placing himself at the head of three hundred 
horse, rushed on the sabres of the British cavalry. He received 
three pistol shots and three sabre cuts, and covering himself 
gracefully with his shawl, expired on the field of honour. He 
was the last, and one of the noblest, of the groat Mahratta 
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commanders. He had fought bravely by the side of General 
Wellesley in 1803, and had received many tokens of distinction 
from the British Government, but he sighed for the independ¬ 
ence of his country, and on being appointed minister by the 
1 oshwa, manifested an inveterate hostility to the subsidiary 
alliance. He was usually called “ the sword of the empire,’' 
and his death hastened the destruction of his master, in whoso 
carnp there ceased to be either order or confidence. The raja 
of Satara was rescued at the battle of Ashtee, and conducted 
to the palace of his ancestors, and installed on the throne of 
Sevajee, amidst the acclamations of the Mahrattas. 

Surrender of ^ le discomfiture of the Poshwa’s army at 
Bejee Kao, Ashtee satisfied many of the Mahratta chiefs of 
the hopelessness of his cause, and his army was 
daily dwindling away by desertions. But the raja of Nagpore, 
notwithstanding his engagements with the Resident, deter¬ 
mined to make common cause with him, and Bajee Kao 
advanced to Chanda, expecting to be joined by him there, but 
the clandestine correspondence was discovered in time, and the 
design was frustrated. Jt would be tedious to detail the move¬ 
ments of the Peshwa after this, to the north, to the south, and 
to the east; they were regulated by the sole object of evadim- 
Ids pursuers, from whom, however, he seldom obtained more 
than a brief and accidental respite. Hunted out of the Deccan 
lie made a final move to the north, crossed the Taptee on the 
5th May, and advanced to the Nerbudda, in the hope of 
reaching Hindostan, and benefiting from the power, or the 
mediation, of feindia. But all tho fords were guarded • the 
British armies were closing on him, and, seeing no chance ..f 
escape, he sent an agent on the 16th May to Sir John 
Malcolm at Mhow, with a letter, in which he appealed to the 
generosity of the British Government, and lavished his flat¬ 
teries on “his oldest and best friend.” Sir John was so 
greatly moved by this appeal that ho deputed two of his 
assistants to the Mahratta camp to open a negotiation with 
the Peshwa. Lord Hastings condemned this imprudent step, 
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because it fostered the impression that he was in a condition 
to treat, whereas, according to his own confession, his fortunes 
wore desperate, and his first encounter with any British division 
must have annihilated his force. Sir John even went so far as 
to admit the Peshwa to a personal conference, in which the 
wily Mali rat to brought all his eloquence and blandishments 
into full play. The British General's sympathy with fallen 
greatness overcame his political prudence, and he made con¬ 
cessions far beyond the necessity of the case. He promised 
him a personal allowance of eight lacs of rupees a-year, as 
well as a provision for the jageerdars in his camp, and gave a 
most improvident guarantee of the vast endowments of temples 
and brahmins, on which this superstitions prince had for 
fourteen yeans squandered the resources of the state, and which 
a native successor would at once have resumed. Lord Hastings, 
who had destined the Peshwa an allowance of two lacs of 
rupees a-year, was mortified at the prodigality of these terms, 
and in his letter to the Court of Directors justly observed u that 
in the hopeless circumstances in which the Peshwa was placed 
any terns granted to him were purely gratuitous, and only 
re terrible to that humanity which it was felt your honourable 
Do art would be desirous should be granted to an exhausted 
foe.” The policy of Sir John's arrangements with the Peshwa 
has been the subject of much discussion, and some censure, 
but it is due to his memory to state that it received the appro¬ 
bation of Sir David Ochterlony, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. El- 
phinst ne, and Mr* Jenkins. They considered that the 
Pesh wa might have indefinitely prolonged the contest if he had 
thrown himself, with the body of eight thousand men who 
fit-ill adhered to his fortunes, into Asseergur, the commandant 
of which had received the most positive injunctions from 
^india to succour him, and that his surrender, which at once 
terminated the war, was cheaply purchased even by this large 
annuity. He was conducted to Bithoor, a place of religious 
sanctity, sixteen miles from Oawnporo, and lived long enough 
to receive an amount of two crores and fifty lacs of rupees, 



the major part of which he bequeathed to his adopted son, 
Nana Sahib, who, finding the British Government unwilling to 
continue the pension, became the great demon of the mutiny 
of 1857. The Peshw&’s brother, TJrnrit Rao, had received a 
pension of seven lacs’ of rupees a-year from Lord Wellesley, 
under circumstances altogether exceptional, and took up his 
residence at Benares where he enjoyed the allowance for 
twenty-one years. It is worthy oF remark that the sum total 
received by the two brothers amounted to more than four crores 
of rupees, and it may fairly be questioned whether any instance 
of similar fidelity to engagements is to bo found in the native 
history of India. 

Capture The country which had been the scene of war- 

forta, 1818 . f aro waa studded with forts, which continued to 
hold out after the submission of the princes. Many of them 
were of great strength, in positions almost impregnable, and 
would have baffled all the engineering skill of native generals, 
but they were reduced in a few months. The circumstances 
connected with the capture of two of them deserve individual 
record. The forts were garrisoned in many cases by Arab 
mercenaries. While the native armies in Hindustan had been 
supplied for several cent unes by a constant stream of Afghani*, 
the armies of the native princes in the Deccan were constantly 
recruited from Arabia and Abyssinia, through the various ports 
on the Malabar coast. In both cases the recruits equally ex¬ 
changed a condition of poverty for prospects of wealth and dis¬ 
tinction. The Arabs were held in high estimation by the princes 
for their resolution, courage, and fidelity, and received double 
the pay of Hindostanee sepoys. They served also as a coun¬ 
terpoise to the native soldiery, and assisted to check that 
spirit of mutiny which is indigenous in all Indian armies. The 
fort of Talneir was garrisoned by Arabs. The commandant 
was a member of a very distinguished Mahratta family, and 
not only gave up the fort, but surrendered himself to the 
General. The Arabs continued to hold the citadel, and a parley 
was held with them by the English officers, hut as they were 
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mutually ignorant of each other’s language, a misunderstand¬ 
ing arose which led to fatal consequences. The wicket was 
opened, and two officers of high rank entered, but the Arabs, 
who did not understand the movement, assailed them, and 
they lost their lives. The British troops without, exasperated 
at what they considered an act of treachery, rushed in and 
put the garrison, three hundred in number, to the sword, and 
the next morning Sir Thomas Hislop hung the unoffending 
commandant. The execution doubtless struck terror into tho 
minds of the natives, and facilitated the surrender of other 
forts, but it was an act of unrighteous severity, and roused a 
feeling of just indignation in England. It was unworthy the 
British character, and has always been considered to tarnish 
the laurels of the General. The capture of Maligaum, on 
the other hand, exhibited an example of scrupulous good faith 
which served to elevate the British name. It was the chief 
fortress of the unfortunate province of Candesh, once filled 
with thriving towns and a. flourishing population, but reduced 
to unexampled wretchedness by Holkar’s rapacious soldiery, 
and the exactions of Bajee Rao’s officers and his Arabs. 
The only terms offered in every case to these mercenary 
troops were the payment of their arrears and a free passage 
back to their native land; but they had little disposition to 
relinquish the enjoyments of India for tho barren wastes of 
Arabia. They concentrated their strength at Maligaum, 
which they defended with the obstinacy of despair. After 
three weeks had been lost before it, a sufficiently powerful 
battering train was brought up; the chief magazine exploded; 
and the Arabs, seeing their position hopeless made an offer 
to capitulate, but with the example of Talneir before them, 
required a written assurance of safety. Tho Mahratta inoon- 
skee, who drew up the document, exceeded his orders, and 
stipulated to do whatever might be beneficial to their interests, 4 
to pay all their arrears, and to conduct them to any destina¬ 
tion they might select. The General, on discovering the mis¬ 
take, was anxious to limit the execution of the promise to tiis 



own instructions* bat Mr. Elphinstono determined to give the 
most generous interpretation to the engagement, and treated 
them with exemplary kindness. At length, the only fort re¬ 
maining to be occupied was Asseergur. Stadia had furnished 
Lord Hastings with an order on the commandant to surrender 
it, but sent him private instructions to retain it and to afford 
every assistance to the Mahratta cause. He therefore har¬ 
boured the raja of Nagpore, took charge of Bajee Kao’s 
most valuable property, and offered him an asylum. He dis¬ 
tinctly refused to surrender the fort, and it became necessary 
to invest it. The eyes of India were fixed on the siege as 
the expiring struggle of the Mahratta empire. A battery of 
thirty-four mortars and howitzers, and twenty-eight heavy 
guns, played on it incessantly for a fortnight with little hope 
of success; but the powder in the fort was at length reduced to 
three mauns, or two hundred weight, and the commandant 
felt himself obliged to capitulate. When he was told that 
his master would be not a little displeased by the neglect of 
his orders, he produced a letter from Stadia, ordering him to 
hold the fort, and give ©very assistance to Bajee Kao, with 
the significant remark,—“ Should you not do so I shall be 
perjured.” The only retribution inflicted on Stadia for this 
act of treachery was the retention of the fort. This was the 
last shot fired in the war, though it had virtually terminated 
within four montlm of its commencement. 

Mr. Canning moved the usual vote of thanks 
thoHom^ SOf to Lord Hastings and the army i a the House of 
Authorities, Commons, in April, 1819, in a speech which 
doubled the value of this national recognition of 
their services; but he did not attempt to conceal his objec¬ 
tions to the policy of Lord Hastings. He stated that the 
House and the country were in the habit of appreciating the 
triumphs of our armies in India with great jealousy; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operations had 
been in that part of the world, they had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in point of justice; that the 
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termination of a war in India, however glorious, was seldom 
contemplated with mi mixed satisfaction, and that the increase 
of our territories was ascribed, by sober reflection and im¬ 
partial philosophy, to a spirit of systematic encroachment and 
ambition. These considerations, he said, were not neces¬ 
sarily applicable to the Pindaree and Mahratta war j but the 
House was to understand that the vote was intended merely 
as a tribute to the military conduct of the campaign, and not 
in anywise as a sanction of the policy of the war. The 
Court of Directors, while duly appreciating the foresight, 
promptitude, and vigour with which Lord Hastings had dis¬ 
persed the gathering elements of a hostile conspiracy/’ re¬ 
corded their deep regret that any circumstance should have 
led to an extension of territory. Theirofficial communications 
still more decidedly indicated their hostility to the Governor- 
General and his policy. The despatch written on receiving- 
information of the brilliant success of the campaign was 
loaded with petulant and frivolous animadversions, and “ not 
mitigated by the slightest indication of satisfaction at the 
fortunate issue of the military exertions.” They censured 
him for having disobeyed their orders regarding the reduction 
of the army, though they had incontestible evidence that, 
under existing circumstances, a compliance with these orders 
would have been fatal to the interests of the empire. In 
anticipation of the great struggle with the Mahratta power, 
Lord Hastings had remodelled the Quarterrnaster-generaPs 
department, in order to increase its efficiency. The Court 
reprobated this measure because it had not previously received 
their sanction. At the same time, they pressed on him the 
appointment of one of their own nominees to the post of 
Quartermaster-general, whereas Parliament had placed the 
nomination to offices exclusively in the hands of the local 
authorities, leaving with the Court of Directors the gift of 
appointments to the service. A Government like that of 
India, which is obliged to do almost everything itself, cannot 
hope for success except by employing the ablest men in the 
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service. Hence, the most responsible offices in India are 
given, as a rule, to merit, and only exceptionally by favour. 
The interference of the India House in these appointments 
always proceeded on the opposite principle; arid, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, Lord Hastings affirmed that it would “ have 
been difficult to fiud in the whole army a field officer more 
signally unfit for tho post.” 

The tranqnilli'/ation and settlement of India 
of ertuuoion, would have been a sufficient distinction for any 
isms. administration, but Lord Hastings established 
still higher chums to public gratitude. He was the first 
Governor-General to encourage the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the natives. The India I louse had hitherto 
assumed that any attempt to enlighten the people would create 
political aspirations, which must endanger the power of the 
Company, and might lead to its subversion. 1 his illiberal 
sentiment was not confined to Leadenhall-stroot; it was the 
feeling of the age. In 1811 Sir John Anstruther, who had 
for many years enjoyed the dignity of chief justice in Calcutt a, 
and obtained a seat in Parliament on his return, when the 
question of native education was incidentally introduced in 
it, inquired, with a feeling of surprise, “ whether it was really 
intended to illuminate the people of India, and whether it was 
exactly desirable to do so,” The same views were prevalent 
in India, and no effort had been made, or even contemplated, 
to impart to the natives that knowledge to which Europe 
owed its distinction. Lord Hastings utterly repudiated this 
policy, and embraced the earliest opportunity after the Nepal 
war of proclaiming that “this Government never will ho 
influenced by the erroneous position that to spread informa¬ 
tion among men is to tender them less tractable and less 
submissive to authority. . , . It would be treason against 

British sentiment to imagine that it ever could be the principle 
of this Government to perpetuate ignorance in order to secure 
paltry and dishonest advantages over the blindness of the 
multitude.” Tho instruction of the people, which had hitherto 
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been, avoided as an element of danger, was thus, for the first 
time, recognised as a sacred duty, and a powerful impulse was 
given to the cause of education* Lady. Hastings established 
a school in Barrackpore Park, and compiled treatises for the 
u, 0 of the scholars. Numerous vernacular schools were 
opened in the neighbourhood of Calcutta by Mr. May, the 
missionary, and by Dr. Carey and his colleagues, which re¬ 
ceived liberal encouragement from the Government and the 
public. Early in 1816 some of the most wealthy and influen¬ 
tial native gentlemen in Calcutta formed an association for 
the establishment of a college to impart a liberal education to 
their children and relatives, by the cultivation of the English 
language and European science, and Lord Hastings accepted 
the office of patron. Emboldened by the liberal policy which 
was now in the ascendant, the Serampore Missionaries, on the 
gist May, 18.18, .issued the first newspaper ever printed in a 
native language in India. It was styled the u Sumachar 
Durpun,” or mirror of news, and Dwarkenath Tagore, a name 
respected equally in England and in India, was the first to 
patronise it. This attempt to rouse the native mind from the 
torpidity of centuries by the stimulus of a public journal 
created great alarm among the leading men in the Govern¬ 
ment, but Lord blastings determined to encourage the under¬ 
taking by allowing the numbers to be circulated through the 
country at one-fourth the ordinary rate of postage. He 
manifested the same spirit of liberality towards the English 
press, and notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
members of his Council, removed the censorship which 
Lord Wellesley had imposed upon it seventeen years before, 
amidst the anxieties of war. In deference, however, to the 
despotic feeling which pervaded the governing class of Cal¬ 
cutta, he laid severe restrictions on the editors regarding the 
subjects or personages they were allowed to touch, any infrac¬ 
tion of which was to be visited by an indictment in the 
Supreme Court, or by the penalty of deportation. But the 
Supreme Court, on the occasion of tlie first application, re- 
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grant a criminal information, and Lord Hastings was 
unwilling to inflict the odimn of banishing an editor on his 
administration. The restrictions, therefore, fell into abeyance, 
and the press became practically free. In replying to an 
address from Madras, Lord Hastings embraced the oppor¬ 
tunity of vindicating his policy by stating that he was “ in 
the habit of regarding the freedom of publication as the 
natural right of his fellow*subjects, to be narrowed only by 
special and urgent cause assigned.” ■ • • “ Further,’’ ho 

said, “it is salutary for supreme authority, oven when its 
intentions are most pure, to look to the control of public 
opinion.” The announcement of this heterodox doctrine gave 
groat offence at the India House, and a despatch was imme¬ 
diately drafted reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing it to be re-imposed. But Mr. Canning treated the 
proposal with silent contempt, and it has been said that the 
draft was never returned to the Directors. 

Scttlem#nt of The final adjustment of the land revenue at 
lami revenue Madras belongs to this period. The groat advo- 
cate of the ryotwary system, General Munro, 
visited England in 1818, when ho was invested with the ribbon 
of the Bath, and it was doubtless under the influence of his 
counsel that the Court of Directors issued orders to establish 
it generally throughout the Presidency. An annual settle¬ 
ment was accordingly completed, in 1820, for each field and 
with each renter. The more grievous evils of the system, as 
described in a previous chapter, were corrected, and, instead 
of justice being subordinate to revenue, revenue was made 
secondary to justice. The outrageous practice of forcing 
lands on the ryot against his interest, and holding him re¬ 
sponsible for the rent, whether he cultivated them or not, and 
of subjecting him to corporal punishment, and sometimes to tor¬ 
ture, when lie was unable to make it good, was abrogated, 
iiir Thomas was anxious also to abolish altogether the absurd 
rule of consigning the defaulting ryot to gaol, where he 
lingered for years, without any benefit to the revenue, and 
" ir. v 
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often died; but lie could only prevail on the Revenue Board 
to mitigate it. It was the special order of the Court of 
Directors that the rent should be fixed on so moderate a scale 
as to afford encouragement to agricultural industry, but the 
peculiar circumstances of the Madras Presidency were un- 
f.ivourable to such lenity. In Bengal, the Company came at 
once into possession of rich and fertile provinces, yielding a 
revenue beyond the wants of the state, and could afford to 
indulge the luxury of moderation in assessing’ the remind,*inn 
The Madras Presidency grew up gradually amidst struggles 
and embarrassments, and was never able to meet its expenses 
without drawing on Bengal. Hence it was obliged to scruti¬ 
nise the sources of revenue with great rigour, and to put 
a heavy pressure on those who contributed it. The land was 
found to have been over-assessed under the native princes, 
but the exigencies of the British Government precluded much 
relaxation. The litigation introduced by the Supreme Court, 
which picked the suitors to the bone, speedily dispersed the 
old accumulations of wealth, and the whole Presidency pre¬ 
sented an aspect of pauperism and wretchedness. The ryot* 
wary system perpetuated this state of things; however 
plausible and even benevolent in theory, it has practically 
failed to promote either the welfare of the ryot or the pros¬ 
perity of the state, and while under the zemindary arid 
permanent settlement of Bengal, the area of cultivation has 
been rapidly extended, that of Madras has been always 
stationary. The number of renters paying revenue direct to 
Government in 1823 was under a million; it stands now con¬ 
siderably above two millions; there can, therefore, bo no 
application of capital to the improvement of the soil, and the 
Presidency remains in a state of stagnant inferiority. 

This question of the tenure of laud 1ms been in 
eav" i*!-unci in almost every province and at all periods the stum- 
J , ^ Nortb ' >Ve8t ’ bling-stone of British rule in India, The same 
fatality as elsewhere, attended the settlement 
of the ceded and conquered provinces obtained from Sindh and 
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I.) of Oude at the beginning of the century. A folio 
volume of a thousand pages of civil, criminal, and fiscal 
regulations was immediately inflicted on them, with the 
most benevolent intentions but the most disastrous result. 
The astute natives of Bengal did not fail to follow the 
collector into those provinces. They monopolised every post 
of power and influence, and by their superior acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the new system of civil and fiscal law, 
were enabled to turn the inexperience of the Hindostat&ees 
to their own benefit. The zemindars who were now, for the 
first time, obliged to pay their rents with rigid punctuality, 
fell into arrears, and were ousted from their lands. The 
Bengalee officials devised manifold expedients, and often 
resorted to fraud, to embarrass and confound the simple land¬ 
holder and bring his estate to the hammer, when it was 
bought, at first, in some fictitious name, and eventually trans¬ 
ferred to the real purchaser. Many of the zemindars, more¬ 
over, had been arbitrarily entered as more farmers in the first 
rent-roll, which was prepared in haste, and when it came to 
be subsequently revised found themselves deprived of their 
estates through the chicanery of the Bengalee officers, who 
contrived to secure the proprietorship of the lands to their 
creatures and eventually to themselves. This system of 
plunder was systematically carried on for many years, and 
inflicted greater misery on the landed proprietors than the 
occasional whirlwind of Mahratta desolation. The ease with 
which the natives of Bengal had acquired possession of 
property, in one case, of ninety villages, and in another, of 
even a whole pergutma, attracted others to the quarry, and 
the raja of Benares, and a wealthy banker of that city obtained 
property yielding eight lacs of rupees a-year. The estates 
of the country were gradually passing out of the hands of the 
ancient aristocracy ; they had survived many political, revo¬ 
lutions, but were completely prostrated by this process of 
legal jugglery which was reducing them to the condition of 
paupers. “ Yours,” said a high spirited Rajpoot, “ is a strange 
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rule; you flog a man for stealing* a brass ewer, while you 
reward him for stealing a whole pergunna.*’ Mr. Campbell 
Robertson had endeavoured to protect the rights of the 
oppressed zemindars, but he was defeated by the stolid judges 
of the Court of Appeal, and he boldly determined to bring 
the subject to the notice of the Supreme Government. Lord 
Hastings and the Council listened to his representations, 
and a Regulation was passed the preamble of which frankly 
acknowledged the injustice, and a special commission was 
appointed to enquire into the transfers of property which 
had been made during the previous eight years. Some few 
of the more egregious acts of iniquity were redressed, but 
in the majority of cases there was no relief. 

In the province of Cuttack, which was ceded 
in Cuttack, by the raja of Ragpore m 1803, the same cause 
Isis. led to an open insurrection. The natives of 

Orissa aro proverbial for intellectual dulness, and the province 
has always been considered the Boootia of India. During the 
native dynasties, the chief offices of the state were generally 
occupied by natives from Telingana in the south, or Bengal 
in tho north. On the acquisition of the province by the 
Company a swarm of Bengalee baboos flocked into it, 
obtained possession of nearly ©very post of influence or 
profit, and took an unfair advantage of the simplici ty of the 
people, and their ignorance of our institutions. The assess¬ 
ment of the lands, made at random, was thirty per cent, 
above that of tho Mahrattas. It was rigidly enforced, and, 
combined with the improvidence of the zemindars, brought 
half the estates in the province to the hammer in a dozen years, 
when they were bought up by the Bengalee officials, often 
at a nominal value. The raja of Khoorda, the descendant of 
an ancient dynasty, who enjoyed the hereditary privilege of 
sweeping the temple of Juguimath, had paid the Mahrattas, 
when they were able to squeeze anything out of him, about 
15,000 rupees a-year. He was assessed by the collector at 
eight times the sum, and dispossessed of his patrimonial 
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for default. To add to the wretchedness of the 
inhabitants, tho Company’s salt monopoly wa,s introduced and 
the cost of that necessary of life was raised six-fold to the 
peasant, m a province where tho sea furnished it spon¬ 
taneously, Under this accumulation of misery the people sold 
all they possessed, and then then- wives and children, and 
eventually took to the jungle. The country being thus ripe 
for revolt, one Jugbimcioo, the hereditary commander of the 
old Hindoo rajas, who had been dispossessed of his property, 
raised the standard of rebellion to which 8,000 of the dis¬ 
affected immediately flocked. He plundered and burnt the 
civil station of Khoorda and repulsed two detachments of 
sepoys which were sent against him. This success served 
to increase his force, and he proceeded to take possession of 
the town of Jugunnath; the fort, buildings, and bungalows 
were set on fire, and the collector retreated with the treasure 
to Cuttack. No injury was inflicted on any but the tyrannical 
and odious native functionaries. But the triumph of the 
insurgents was short; reinforcements poured into the province 
and dispersed them. The people were assured that their 
grievances would be redressed if they were peaceably 
represented, and they at once submitted to tho authority of 
fiovemment. A special commissioner was appointed to the 
charge of the province; some who had been taken in arms 
were executed ; the most notorious of the oppressive officials 
were punished, and the assessment was reduced forty per 
cent. The province has since enjoyed the services of a 
succession of able Bengal civilians, Wilkinson, Sterling, 
Packenham, and others, and its tranquillity has never been 
disturbed. Another proof has thus been afforded of the fact 
that with a mild assessment, congenial institutions, and an 
equitable administration, there is perhaps no country more 
easy to govern than India, even under foreigners. 

Financial anA In reviewing the pecuniary results of Lord 
territorial ^ Hastings’ administration, it is pleasing to observe 
increase, that, notwithstanding the expensive war which 
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lasted eighteen months in the mountains of Nepal, and the 
assembly of eight armies in the field during the Mahratta and 
Pindaree campaign, the finances of the Company were at no 
former period in so flourishing a condition as at the cioso of 
his administration. Tho Government bonds which at his 
arrival were at t welve per cent, discount, were at a premium 
of fourteen per cent, at his departure. The debt htd indeed 
increased by four crores and a half during his administration; 
on the other hand, the cash balances in the various 
treasuries exceeded the sum in band when he landed by five 
crores of rupees, but oh grounds which ever}' real Indian 
statesman will admit, he forebore to reduce those balance,'- for 
the mere ostentation of paying off debt. The increase of 
annual receipts was equivalent to six crores of rupees, with¬ 
out the imposition of a single new tax; and the increase of 
expenditure about four crores, leaving* a clear surplus revenue 
of two crores of rupees a-year; the year 1822 may, there¬ 
fore, be considered as tho brightest period of the finances of 
the Indian empire, when they exhibited such prosperity as 
they had never reached before, and have never reached since. 
If the military operations of this period resulted in an 
increase of territory, it will not bo deemed matter of surprise 
or regret. Lord Hastings commenced the Pinchcree war with 
the confident hope that the pacification of India would be 
accomplished without any defalcation from any native state, 
and without adding* a rood to the Company’s territories. 
But “the irrepressible tendency of our Indian power to 
enlarge its bounds/’ which Mr, Canning deplored, was fatal 
to this resolution. The unprovoked aggression and the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the Mahratta powers placed their terri¬ 
tories at the absolute disposal of tho Company. Tho larger 
portion of tho dominions of Holkar and of the raja of 
Nagpore was restored to them, but Lord Hastings considered 
that the entire annexation of Bajoe Kao’s kingdom, the 
principality of Satara excepted, was forced on him by u the 
imperious necessity of guarding against the speedy renewal 
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treachery so rooted hi its nature as to admit of no other 
prevention/’ These provinces were, therefore, annexed to 
Bombay which had previously drained the Beiigal treasury 
to the extent of a crore of rupees a-year, but was now 
enabled in some measure to support its own establishments. 

By the peace of Paris in 1815 the settlements of 
motives, isi 4-22 the French, the Danes, and the Dutch were restored 
—Singapore. tQ AV itJi the exception of Ceylon ; but during 

the war, trade had been diverted into now channels, and these 
settlements never recovered their former importance. The 
island of Java, to the mortification bf those who understood 
its great value, was inconsiderately restored to the Dutch, and 
it is at present the only Asiatic dependency which contributes 
an annual revenue to ii s European master. The influence of 
the Dutch/was thus restored throughout the eastern archi¬ 
pelago, and their ancient, spirit of monopoly and hostility to 
foreign intruders was developed to such an extent as to 
threaten the entire exclusion of British commerce from those 
seas. Lord Hastings was fully alive to the importance ol 
this commerce, and, under the advice of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who had governed Java while It was in our possession with 
great ability and success, authorized him to establish a new 
settlement in the centre of the Malay states. By an urnper- 
ceived and prompt movement, he obtained the cession of the 
island of Singapore from the raja of Johore, and hoisted the 
British colours oil the 5th September, 1819. It wa;-, from its 
commanding position, the key of the gulf of Siam, if not also 
of the China seas. Such an acquisition did not fail to excite 
the indignation of the Dutch authorities in Java, who imme¬ 
diately laid claim to it as one of their own possessions. The 
most strenuous remonstrances were addressed to the English 
Ministry, and so little were British interests in the east under¬ 
stood in Downing Street, that it was, for a time, seriously con¬ 
templated to submit to the demands of the Dutch, to abandon 
the island, and to recall Sir Stamford for his temerity. After 
a long period of vacillation, however, the sanction of the 



public authorities in England was fortunately obtained to the 
retention of this possession, which has grown from a fishing 
village io an entrepot of trade of many crores a-year. Singa¬ 
pore is a noble monument of Sir Stamford Raffles’ statesman¬ 
ship, and will perpetuate the grateful remembrance of it in 
the sphere in which his talents were so beneficially exhibited. 
The Comptwy’s Lord Hastings’ administration may be consi- 
floet, 1822 , dcred as the palmy period of the Company’s com¬ 
mercial navy, then the largest in the world. Though, under 
the influence of a sharp competition, the trade to India brought 
no gain to Leadenhall-street, the captains suffered no abate¬ 
ment of their profits. The command of one of the Company’s 
vessels was always reckoned worth a lac of rupees a voyage, 
chiefly from the high charge for passage-money. The cus¬ 
toms of the period when the Company were simple traders 
still continued in vogue. A special court was held when the 
captains took their official leave of the Directors. On reaching 
the Presidencies in India they were received with great dis¬ 
tinction at. Government House, and took rank with the 
first class of the civil service. An officer of high standing 
was always sent in ft Government vessel down to the new 
anchorage, a hundred miles below Calcutta, to dispatch tho 
fleet. The uniform of the commanders and of the various 
grades of officers vied in splendour with that of the royal 
navy, and both were exhibited, side by side, in tho shop 
windows of the London tailors, and the captains endeavoured, 
likewise, to maintain on their own quarter-decks tho same 
etiquette which was observed in the king’s ships. The China 
trade, of which tho Company still enjoyed the monopoly, was 
managed by officers denominated supercargoes, who lived 
like princes at Canton, and amassed ambitious fortunes in a 
few years. The patronage of the China service was deemed 
the most valuable in the gift of the Directors, and was gene- 
rail;, reserved for their immediate relatives. Their vessels 
were manned and armed on the most liberal scale, after the 
inodol of the royal navy, and such was the excellence of their 
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equipment that on one occasion the fleet under the command 
of Captain Dance succeeded in beating off the French squadron 
of Admiral Linois, who attacked them with one ship of eighty 
guns, two heavy frigates, a corvette, and a brig. The Direc¬ 
tors received no higher salary than two hundred and fifty 
rupees a-month, but their individual patronage was calculated, 
on an average, to be equivalent to two lacs and a half of 
rupees a-year, The sale of appointments was strictly for¬ 
bidden by Act of Parliament, and with some exception*, the 
rule was honourably observed by them; but as they formed the 
most important and powerful commercial body in the first 
commercial city in the world, they experienced little Jiffi- 
culty in obtaining seats in Parliament, and one-fourth their 
number was generally found in the House of Commons, 
civil Service. At no previous period had the character of the 
civil service for talent and efficiency stood so high as during 
the administration of Lord Hastings, which might in most 
cast s be traced to the training it had enjoyed in the school of 
Lord Wellesley. Many of the civilians, moreover, were con¬ 
nected with some of the best families in England, and served 
to give a high tone of character to the service, while their 
refinement of feeling and dignity of demeanour, combined 
with that elevation of mind which the management of great 
affairs has a tendency to create, fitted them to maintain the 
honour of their country in negotiations with the princes and 
nobles of the country. Their intercourse with the people 
was uniformly marked by such kindness and consideration as 
few, if any, conquerors have ever exhibited towards the con¬ 
quered. The highest ambition of the civil and military officers 
of Government, and of t hose Who had amassed wealth at the 
bar or in commerce, was to obtain a seat in Parliament. In 
the year 1819, the number of members connected with India 
amounted to forty-two, independent of the four commissioners 
of the Board of Control. They entered the house chiefly 
through the medium of the nomination boroughs, of which 
the majority were swept away by the Reform Bill of 1832. 
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But Parliament had already become weary of Indian ques- 
lions, which, thirty years before, attracted crowded houses. 
The Secretary of the Board of Control stated in Parliament 
that u the India budget was always considered a dull and dis¬ 
agreeable subject bv the House; the practice of making 
budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The time 
and attention of the House was quite enough occupied with¬ 
out throwing away a day in the discussion of a topic which 
would be sure to drive gent lemon away from it” During’ the 
five years of Mr. Canning’s tenure of the office of Minister for 
India, the only occasion on which he touched on 'he subject 
of India in the House—except when moving thanks to Lord 
Hastings-—was in reference to a bill for licensing Scotch 
marriages there. Britisfi interests in India did not, however, 
suffer from the indifference of Parliament, where every sub¬ 
ject becomes the sport of party contention. It was during 
this period of neglect that the great revolution of Lord 
Hastings’s administration was consummated, and twenty-eight 
actions were fought in the field, and a hundred and twenty 
forts captured, many scarcely accessible, aud some deemed 
impregnable, and nineteen treaties made with native princes, 
and the sovereignty of Great Britain proclaimed throughout 
the cont inent, 

^ u , In the year 1819, Warren Hastings died at the 

Haatinpi an* age of eig*hty-eignt, thirty-four years after ms 
FmlUsi9 ’ 1: J * return from India. Within four months also, his 
great, opponent, Sir Philip Francis, paid the debt of nature. 
It was immediately proposed to place Hastings’s statue at the 
India House, among those statesmen and heroes who had 
contributed to the creation and stability of the British 
empire in India, and it was carried with only four dissenting 
votes. 

One of the last acts of Lord Hastings’ admini¬ 
stration had reference to the affairs of Hyderabad, 
and it is necessary therefore to bring up the arrears 
of its history. Meer Alum, who had managed the 
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Nizam's government with consummate ability for thirty years, 
died in 1808. The Nizam, who was devoted only to his 
pleasures, arid eschewed all serious business, was anxious to 
appoint a Mahometan noble, Moueer-oobmoolk, to the 
vacant office, but the Resident described him as both a coward 
and a fool, and the Government in Calcutta refused to sanc¬ 
tion the nomination. After an irritating discussion of six 
months, a compromise was at length effected by giving him 
the ostensible post of minister, with the splendid emoluments 
attached to it, and entrusting Ohundoo Lull, a Hindoo, with 
the power and the responsibilities of the office. He had been 
an efficient assistant to the late minister, and was better fitted 
for its duties than any other man at Hyderabad, by his 
talent, experience, and activity, but he was utterly unscrupu¬ 
lous in his dealings with the court or with the people. The 
Nizam, chagrined by the defeat of his wishes, abandoned all 
interest in public affairs, and retired to the privacy of the 
harem. The Court of Directors had interdicted all interference 
in the internal affairs of the state, and directed the Resident 
to confine his attention to the reform of the Hyderabad Contin¬ 
gent. This was a body—distinct from the subsidiary force 
—of 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse, which the Nizam was bound 
by the treaty made with him in 1800 to keep up in time of 
war. By the strenuous efforts of the Resident, these cowardly 
levies of the Nizam, who had always avoided an enemy, were 
converted into a strong and valuable force of 10,000 men, 
horse, foot, and artillery. It was disciplined and commanded 
by European officers, drawn chiefly from the Company's army, 
with which it was soon enabled to vie in military spirit and 
efficiency. It was supported by the Nizam's treasury, at a 
cost of thirty lacs of rupees a-ycar. It was at the entire 
disposal of Clumdoo Lull, and ministered to his power and 
dignity, and likewise afforded him material, assistance in the 
collection of the revenue and the coercion of refractory 
zemindars ; he was, therefore, unwilling to check its profuse 
expenditure. It was not only over-officered, but the officers 
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were overpaid. The appointments were eagerly coveted, and 
became a source of valuable patronage to the Resident, the 
Contingent being generally designated his plaything. As one 
extravagant allowance was heaped on another, the officers 
exclaimed “PoorNizzy”—the nickname of the Nizam— 1 “ pays 
for all,” The Contingent was doubtless an effective force, but, 
for a time of peace, and in a country which the British Go¬ 
vernment was engaged to defend, it was little better than a 
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magnificent job. 

The administration of Chundoo Lall was, with 
H'chun'ioo" “ some intervals of relief, the scourge of the 
mn, 1808 - 20 . country for thirty-five years. It was supported 
by .British influence, but not controlled by British honesty. 
Nothing- flourished but corruption. Every public office was 
put up to sale, and the purchaser reimbursed himself by ex¬ 
tortion. Justice, or rather judicial decrees, could be obtained 
only for money. The land revenue was farmed out to those 
who made the largest advances to the minister in anticipation 
of their collections. The tenure was therefore insecure, and 
it was a common remark that the farmers proceeded to their 


districts looking over their shoulders all the way, to see 
whether some other contractor, who had made a higher bid, 
was not following to supplant them. The farmers, moreover, 
had the power of life and death, and the under farmers, 
through their local agents, wrung the last farthing from (he 
wretched peasantry. A peaceful and industrious population 
was converted into bands of rebels and banditti. Life and 
property were everywhere insecure. Hundreds of villages 
were deserted, cultivation ceased, and provisions rose to 
famine prices. Tho sums thus obtained by insatiable rapacity 
were expended by Chundoo Lall in making his position secure. 
ITe erected a noble palace for the Resident, and stocked it 
with the most costly chandeliers ancl furniture from Bond 
Street. He bribed with a lavish hand all who had any interest 
at the court; he subsidized the zenana, and conciliated the 
Nizam by indulging his passion for hoarding. ,The Resident 
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obtained the permission of the Governor-General to 
some effort, by his advice and influence, to arrest the 
gross of desolation. His exertions had begum to produce 
some beneficial result, when ho was succeeded in November, 
1820, by Mr. Metcalfe, who, after a tom* through the country, 
deemed it necessary to adopt more stringent measures of 
reform. Some of his political assistants and of the European 


officers of the Contingent were placed in charge of districts to 
superintend a new settlement, to check oppression, and to 
control the police. The system which he introduced, and 
which remained in force for several years, was equally un¬ 
palatable to Ohtmdoo Lall, whose exactions it restrained, and 
to the native authorities, whose dignity it lowered. It was 
also censured by Lord Hastings, as greatly in excess of his 
instructions, and as being tantamount to taking the govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam's dominions out of his hands; but it was 
highly beneficial to the community. Security was at once re¬ 
established. Three hundred villages were repeopled in a 
short time, and cultivation was resumed and extended. No 
revenue had previously been obtained but at the point of the 
sword ; under this new policy, not a trooper marched nor was 
a muskot shouldered to enforce the public demand. No 


country is more blessed with the gifts of nature than the 
territory of Hyderabad. Under Chnndoo Lall it was fast 
relapsing into jungle; under Mr. Metcalfe’s management it was 
becoming a garden. 

Megtm palnier Mr. Metcalfe had not been long, however, at 
and Co., 18I6-20. Hyderabad without perceiving that every prospect 
of prosperity was impeded by the dealings of Palmer and 
Co. with the state. Mr. William Painter had established a 
banking-house at Hyderabad in 1814, with the full concurrence 
of the Resident, and soon after became connected with 
Chundoo Lall, and began to make advances to the Nizam’s 
Government An Act of Parliament had prohibited all such 
transactions with native princes without the express sanction 
of the Governor-General, and for this an application was made 
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in June, 1816. It was acceded to with the full consent of the 
Supreme Council, and in accordance with the legal opinion of 
the Advocate-General, who drew up the deed. In April, 
1818, when the Peshwa was in arms, audit became necessary 
to pay up the arrears of the Contingent to prevent the troops 
from going over to the enemy, Palmer and Company came 
forward and agreed to furnish the minister with two lacs and 
a half of rupees ft month, at tw enty-five per cent, interest, on 
the sccui'i of assignments on the land revenues, to the 
extent of thirty lacs a-year. This proceeding received the 
unanimous approval of the Governor-General in Council. Hut, 
about this period, the firm was joined by Sir William Rum- 
bold, a connection of the Governor of Madras, whom the 
Court of Directors had removed from that appointment in 
1782. He came out to India in 1813, and, as stated by 
Mr, Metcalfe, visited the various native courts where British 
influence was predominant, in the hope of making a rapid 
fortune as in the olden time, and at length fixed on Hyderabad, 
and was admitted into partnership with Palmer and Co. 
Ho had married a ward of Lord Hastings, who regarded her 
with parental kindness, and, in an evil hour, wrote to 
Sir William, “ The partners speculate that your being one of 
the firm will interest me in the welfare of the house. It is r. 
fair and honest conclusion. The amount of advantage which 
the countenance of Government, may bestow must be uncer¬ 
tain. as I apprehend it would flow principally from the opinion 
the natives would entertain of the respect likely to be paid by 
their own Government to an establishment known to stand 
well with the Supreme Government." To this letter Sir 
William gave the widest publicity, and it came to bo currently 
reported aud believed that ho was the son-in-law of the 
Governor-General, aud that the rents collected by Palmer and 
Co. were, iu fact, payments to the British Government, 
r, The house had now obtained a firm footing at 

fait of r .timer H g'abad, and there was a constant stream of 
W_ i from the bank to the Nizam’s treasury. 
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were received in abundance from depositors at twelve 
per cent., and lent to the Nizam at twenty-four per cent., 
on the security of fresh assignments. Notwithstanding 
frequent repayments, the debt was continually on the increase 
by tho process of compound interest* In 1820 Chundoo 
Lall was put up to solicit the sanction of Government to a 
ne w loan of sixty lacs for the professed design of paying up 
the public establishments, with a view to their reduction, of 
clearing off debts due to native bankers, and of making 
advances to the ryots. Lord Hastings considered that these 
were legitimate objects, of sufficient importance to justify the 
casting* vote which he gave in favour of the proposal, but 
with tho distinct understanding that it was not to be regarded 
as giving even an implied guarantee of tho loan on the part of 
Government. But Mr. Metcalfe discovered, on his arrival, 
that only a portion of the sixty lacs had been actually paid 
into the Nizam's treasury, that eight lacs formed a bonus to the 
members of the firm, and that the remainder consisted of 
other sums lent, or said to have been lent, to the Nizam, 
without the knowledge of the Government of Calcutta, and 
consolidated in the new'' loan, to which its sanction was thus 
surreptitiously obtained. But Mr. Metcalfe likewise felt 
that the house was gradually becoming a .great political 
power in the state, chiefly through the influence which one 
of its members was said to possess with Lord Hastings. The 
authority of the Resident was thus superseded, and Chundoo 
Lall, believing that he held his place by the protection of tho 
members of the firm, deemed it more for his interest to com¬ 
municate with the Governor-General through them, than 
through his representative. The Government of the Nizam 
was prostrate before Palmer and Co., as that of the nabob of 
Arcot had been before bin creditors, and the revenues of the 
country were gradually passing into the hands of the firm. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe—be had recently succeeded to the 
baronetcy—at length ventured to communicate his observa¬ 
tions and views on the subject to Lord Hastings without 
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reserve, but he found that his mind had been prepossessed, 
and his feelings worked upon by the correspondence of the 
f turn bold family. Lord Hastings went so far as to exhibit 
a feeling of resentment at the opposition which Mr. Metcalf© 
had manifested to the proceedings of the firm. .But the tran¬ 
saction of the sixty lac loan, to which the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment had been obtained by false representations, was too 
gross to admit of any palliation. It was also discovered 
that other advances had been made without sanction, and 
that, as Cbundoo Lull observed, “the exorbitant rates of 
interest charged by the house, and the overwhelming amount 
of their kitcrest on interest, had raised their claim to more 
than a crore of rupees.” Lord Hastings and his Council 
passed a severe condemnation on these transactions, and 
resolved to make arrangements for relieving the Nizam from 
the grasp of his inexorable creditors. Fifty years before, 
Lord Clive had obtained the Northern Sircars a* a gift from 
the Emperor of Delhi, but had agreed to pay the Nizam, in 
consideration of their having formed n part of his province, a 
peshcmfi, or annual acknowledgment, of seven lacs of rupees. 
This payment was arranged when the Company was an in¬ 
significant power; to the astonishment of the native princes, 
it was religiously continued after the Company had become 
supreme in India. It was now capitalised, and a crore of 
rupees was remitted from Calcutta, soon after Lord Hastings 
quitted India. The debt due to Palmer and Co., deducting 
the clandestine bonus, was paid off, and within a twelve¬ 


mo Ah they were insolvent. 

Thank* of rho The antipathy of the Court of Directors to 
rropril'tr-. ’o Lord flastin &s had been repeatedly manifested in 
l ord Hinting., captious criticisms, and in the reluctant praise and 
eager censure they bestowed on him. This feeling 
became more intense after Sir William Bnmbold had joined 
the ba liking-house at Hyderabad, when they issued order's in 
the most peremptory and offensive terms to revoke the licence 
' Vl ‘ h had been granted to it by the Government of India, 
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ought it had been unnoticed in Leadenhall-street for three 
years. Their despatch implied a mistrust of Lord Hastings's 
motives, and shewed a disposition to identify him with 
whatever appeared objectionable in the transactions of Palmer 
and Co. Indignant at these insinuations, and at the tone of 
their communication, ho sent home his resignation, on the 
ground that he had lost their confidence. The Court assured 
him that he was entirely mistaken, and, in May, 1822, voted 
the thanks they had hitherto steadily withhold from him, as 
Governor-General, “for tho unremitting zeal and eminent 
ability with which, during a period of nine years, ho had 
administered the Government of British India with such high 
credit to himself and advantage to the interests of the East 
India Company.’* Tho Proprietors concurred in this resolu¬ 
tion, and requested the Directors to “ convey to his Lordship 
the expression of their admiration, gratitude, and applause.” 
He embarked for Europe on the 1st January, 1823. 

In political genius, Lord Hastings can scarcely 
be said to rank with Warren Hastings or Lord 
tion, \m. Wellesley, though in completing the work they 
had begun and consolidating the British empire in India, he 
exhibited talent of tho highest order. His administration 
was rendered memorable by tho benefits he conferred on the 
old capital of the Moguls and the new capital of the Com¬ 
pany. Ali Merdun, as stated in a preceding chapter, had 
executed the grand design of conveying a large portion of 
the water of the Jumna, where it issues pure from the moun¬ 
tains, by means of a canal, to the city of Delhi. It had, 
however, been devoid of water for sixty years, and its banks 
were everywhere prostrated. Lord Hastings caused it to 
be completely restored, and bestowed on the inhabitants tho 
inestimable boon of fresh and wholesome water—without the 
imposition of a water-rate. The improvement of Calcutta 
had been totally suspended since the departure of Lord 
Wellesley. Under the direction of Lord Hastings, the 
ventilation of the town was promoted by piercing it in the 
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centre with a street sixty feet wide. Squares were laid out 
with tanks, or reservoirs of water, in the centre, surrounded 
by planted walks; and the foreshore of the river which was 
lined with wretched huts and rendered impassable by mire 
and filth, was adorned with a noble strand road worthy of 
the city of palaces, as Calcutta was justly designated. No 
Covemor-C-eneval has ever laboured with greater assiduity 
in the performance of his duties. Between the age of sixty 
and seventy he was at his desk at four in the morning—and 
always in full military uniform— examining the boxes of papers 
from different departments which had been piled up in his 
room over night. lie made an effort to acquire some know¬ 
ledge of the language of the country, but lie was obliged to 
relinquish it when he found that his ntoonshoe was making a 
fortune by the opportunity afforded him of private intercourse 
with the Governor-General, when ho attended him in Ms 
study. In the fevered climate of India,—which, since (lie 
facilities for visiting* England have been multiplied, is con¬ 
sidered insupportable,—ho laboured for nine years at the 
rate of seven and eight hours a-day, without a hill sanita¬ 
rium to resort to, or the convenience of a sea-going steamer. 
Tho only speck on his administration was the interest; he 
manifested in the Rumbolds. As the head of the state it 
became him at once to withdraw his confidence from them 
when he discovered tho mischievous use to which they were 
turning it, but the kindliness of his nature betrayed him into 
political weakness, and led him to take too lenient a view of 
the conduct of those who were bringing odium on his govern¬ 
ment. for which he suffered severely during the remaining 
years of his life. 

Within two years after his return from India, 
India, House, his friend, Mr. Douglas Kiwmird, brought forward 
l * 4 ^ a proposal in the Court of Proprietors for a 

pecuniary grant befitting the greatness of his services and 
the gratitude of the Company. If there had been any sin¬ 
cerity in the tribute of “ admiration, gratitude, and applause” 



which had been recently paid him by that body, it would 
have been cordially welcomed, but it only served to disclose 
the strong- current of rancour which underlay the crust of 
official compliment. The motion was met by an amendment, 
calling, iu the first instance, for all tlx© papers connected with 
the Hyderabad transactions, and, eventually, with the whole 
of Lord Hastings’s administration, A twelvemonth was 
employed in compiling and printing this mass of documents, 
of which a folio volume of a thousand pages was devoted to 
the Hyderabad loans. It was to this single point and not to 
the general merits of Lord Hastings’s administration that the 
attention of the Court of Proprietors was especially directed. 
If the question under discussion had referred to some grand 
measure of imperial policy, involving the welfare of millions, 
it would probably have been disposed of in a few hours ; but 
it turned upon Lord Hastings’s alleged delinquency in the 
matter of Palmer and Co.; it had all the zest of personality, 
and the debate was prolonged for six days. Towards the 
close of it Mr. Kinnaird submitted a resolution that “nothing- 
contained in the papers tended to affect ia the slightest 
degree the personal character or integrity of the late 
Governor-General.” But the Chairman, Mr. AstelJ, opposed 
the motion by an amendment, stating that, “ while admitting 
that there was no ground for imputing corrupt motives to the 
late Governor-General, the Court records its approbation of 
all the despatches sent out by the Court of Directors.” 
These despatches, four in number, charged Lord Hastings 
among other misdemeanors with “ having lent the Company’s 
credit to the transactions at Hyderabad, not for the benefit 
of the $izam, but for the sole benefit of Palmer and Co,, 
with having studiously suppressed important information, 
with proceedings which were without parallel in the records 
> f the East India Company, and with assuming* to elude all 
check and control.” The approbation of these despatches 
was the severest condemnation which could be inflicted on 
Lord Hastings; but Mr. AstelTs motion was adopted by a 
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majority of two hundred and twelve. Thus did the East 
India Company, with all the documents connected with his 
brilliant administration before them, dismiss him from their 
Court with the verdict that he was simply not guilty of 
having acted from corrupt motives. It was an ungrateful 
return to the man who had raised them to the pinnacle of 
political power and invested their rule with a moral grandeur. 
The happy remark made in the case of Warren Hastings, 
that if there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be 
covered with laurel, was peculiarly applicable to him. But the 
East India Company, princely beyond all other rulers in their 
munificence, have not been able to rise above the influence of 
vulgar and invidious prejudices in dealing* with the merits of 
their most illustrious men—Clive, Warren Hastings, Lord 
Wellesley, and Lord Hastings. Lord Hastings did not long 
survive the indignity thus cast on him. He died at Malta 
on the 24th August, 1827, and, in the succeeding year, the 
India House endeavoured to make some atonement for their 
vote of censure by placing the sum of two lacs of rupees iu 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of his son. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MR. ADAM AND LOUD AMHERST, 1823—1828. 

On the receipt of Lord Tlastings’s resignation, 
woJn^ed oTvtr tllG Hourt of Directors, with the ready concur- 
r.<>r'General, rence of the Ministry, nominated Mr Canning, tho 
late President of the Board of Control, Governor- 
General. A better appointment it would have been difficult 
to conceive, but India was not destined to enjoy the benefit of 
his transcendent talents. When on the point of embarking*, 
the sudden death of the Marquis of Londonderry —with whose 
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name as Lord Castlereagh during Lord Wellesley’s adminis¬ 
tration the reader is already familiar—led to his joining the 
Cabinet at home. Two candidates then appeared for this 
splendid office, Lord William Bentinck and Lord Amherst. 
Lord William had the strougest claims on the Court of Di¬ 
rectors ; they had hastily removed him from the Government 
of Madras in the height of the panic created by the Yell ore 
mutiny, but on a calm review of the case, had acknowledged 
u the uprightness, zeal, and success of his services.” Ifo was 
eminently qualified for the Governor'-Generalship by his great 
ndministrative ability, his hitimate knowledge of the native 
character and habits, and of the system of the Indian Govern¬ 
ments, and not less by his intense fondness for the work. 
Lord Amherst’s claim rested on his embassy to China, and the 
exemplary patience and fortitude with which ho had main¬ 
tained the dignity of the British crown against the arrogance 
of the Pekin court. Ho had also suffered shipwreck on his 
return. The preference was given to him, aiul he landed in 
Calcutta on the 1st August, 1823. 

During the interregnum, the Government de- 
Goverao“’ volved on Mr. Adam, the senior member of 

cvuer*i, ad Council, au officer of ability and resolution, and 

great political experience, but totally disqualified 
for the highest post iu the empire by the strength of his local 
partialities and prejudices. Lord Hastings had left ten crorca 
of rupees in the treasuries, in addition to a surplus revenue of 
uwo crores a-year, and the Government was bewildered with 
this unexampled exuberance of wealth. Lord Hastings thought 
that one-half the excess might be very appropriately allotted 
to the Proprietors of India stock, and the other half to the 
nation. But the Act of 1813 had ordained that, with the 
exception of the lac of rupees to be applied to public instruc¬ 
tion, all surplus revenue should be assigned to the reduction 
of the debt. A portion of it was therefore employed in con¬ 
verting the Company’s six pier cent, paper into five per cents., 
which produced a saving of thirty lacs of rupees a-year. With 
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a portion of the accumulation in the treasuries, it was at one 
lime proposed to pay off tho dfibta of the civilians. The pro¬ 
posal was by no means no preposterous as it may at first sight 
appear. They formed the official aristocracy of the British 
dynasty, and supported the honour of their position by a liberal 
expenditure, which was often, however, beyond their means. 
There was no lack of wealthy natives ready to furnish the 
means of extravagance to youths to whom the administration 
of large districts would be eventually committed. They were 
seldom importunate, for a settlement •, the bond was readily 
renewed from time to time, with the addition of interest, but 
when the victim had risen to power, his native creditor 
demanded either tho discharge of his debt, now swelled to a 
prodigious amount, or some influential appointment in his 
court’where ho would of course exemplify the oriental rule of 
turning power into money. The office was often indignantly 
refused, but the knowledge of the civilian’s indebtedness to 
the native, which could not be concealed, deprived him of 
the reputation of independence, which in popular estimation 
was essential to the impartial distribution of justice. To libe¬ 
rate the judge or collector iVom the thraldom of the native 
money-lender, and to make him the creditor of the state, wan 
therefore as much a benefit to the district as to the individual 
himself. But the debts of the civilians were found to be so 
formidable, that the project was never carried out, and within 
a twelvemonth the Burmese war came and cleared out the 
treasury, and converted the surplus into a deficit. 

Mr. Vdarns’s brief administration of seven months 
PtnH’CUtioti of , ,, i 

tho fren n;3. w aa marked by great energy, and not a tew goon 
measures; but it is now remembered only by ids illiberal pro¬ 
ceedings against the press, and his vindictive persecution of 
Mr. Buckingham, who had come out to Calcutta in 1818, and 
established the “ Calcutta Journal.” It was the ablest news¬ 
paper which had over appeared in India, and gave a higher 
tone and a deoperinterest to journalism. A knot of young 
men in the public service, of brilliant talents, headed by 
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ged themselves around tbs 
paper, avid contributed by their poignant articles to its extra- 
ordinary success and popularity. The editor, availing himself 
of the liberty granted to the press by Lord Hustings, com¬ 
mented on public measures with great boldness, and some 
times with a degree of severity which was considered danger¬ 
ous. But the great offence of the Journal consisted in the 
freedom of its remarks on soino of the leading members oi 
Government. They had been nursed in the lap of despotism, 
and their feelings of official complacency were ruddy disturbed 
by the sarcasms inflicted on thorn. Madras, as a rule, has 
been unfortunate in its governors; no fewer than six have 
been, recalled—ouo of them unjustly—-and, with the excep¬ 
tion of three or four, the rest have been very second-rate 
men. Oue of these, Mr. Hugh Elliott, thou idled the chair, 
to the regret of the public, and the Journal affirmed that 
he had obtained an extension of his term of office, which was 
announced to the community in a circular with a black border. 
This innocent pleasantry warn registered among the offences of 
the paper. The Calcutta secretaries had about this time taken 
to wear a green coat, and the Journal styled them the 14 gan¬ 
grene of the state.” Mr. Adam had systematically opposed 
the liberality shown towards the press by Lord Hastings, and 
only waited for his departure to impose fetters on it, and to 
make an example of the obnoxious Journal. A Regulation 
was accordingly passed in April, 1823, which completely 
•extinguished the “ freedom of unlicensed printing,” but the 
Calcutta Journal continued to write with the same spirit as 
before. The senior Presbyterian minister, a zealous partisan 
of Government, had set up a rival Tory paper, and indulged 
in invectives against Mr. Buckingham, which, when indicted 
in the Supreme Court, were pronounced to be libellous. Not 
only was no check imposed on him by the Government, but he 
was nominated to th© well-paid office of clerk to the Stationery 
Office. The appointment, when announced at home, was con¬ 
demned by his own church, and revoked by the Court of 
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Directors. The Calcutta Journal ridiculed the incongruity of 
this union of offices, which obliged the reverend gentleman 
to employ himself in counting bundles of tape and sticks of 
sealing wax, when he ought to bo composing his sermons. 

# For this venial offence, Mr. Adam came down at once on 
Mr. Buckingham, revoked his licence, banished him from 
India, and ruined his prospects. He appealed for compensa¬ 
tion to the India House, but an overwhelming majority of 
Proprietors passed a resolution approving of the proceedings 
of the Governor-General. A petition to disallow the press 
Regulation was presented to the Privy Council, and rejected 
without any hesitation. Mr. Adam died at sea on his way to 
England, after an honourable service of thirty years, leaving 
behind him, as the Directors justly remarked, “ the reputation 
of exemplary integrity, distingui shed ability, and indefatigable 
zeal.” 

iu*e nmi pro* kord Amherst had no sooner assumed the 
Bnnlic«e the government, than he found himself involved in 
po$yc-i, hostile discussions with the Burmese, which ter- 

' ' mmated within live months in a declaration of 

war. The kingdom of Burmah lies to the east of Bengal, 
from which it is separated by hills and forests, inhabited by 
various tribes of barbarians. Alompra, a man of obscure 
birth, but cast in the same mould as Hyder Ali and Runjeet 
Sing, began his career with a hundred followers, and after 
liberating hie country from the yoke of Pegu, succeeded, about 
the year 1753, four years before the battle of Plassy, in 
establishing a new dynasty at Ava. Conquest was, as usual, 
the vital principle of this new Government, and the Burmese 
soon became a groat aggressive power. They successively 
repelled four invasions of the Chinese, and in 1760 compelled 
the king of Siam to cede the Ten as.scrim provinces to them. 

I he province of Aracan, which had long been an independent, 
and at one period a powerful kingdom—as repeated invasions 
Bengal testify—-was annexed to the Burmese dominions in 
1787. This province stretched along the eastern shore of the 
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Bay of Bengal, and was separated by tho river Naai from 
the Company’s territories, in which several Aracan chiefs took 
refuge six years after, and were pursued across the frontier. 
Sir John Shore, then Governor-General, surrendered the fugi¬ 
tives on condition that the Burmese should retire to their own 
side of the river. This concession, which he considered the 
dictate of justice as well as of prudence, was attributed by 
the Burmese to pusillanimity, and the deputation of Colonel 
Symes, soon after, on a mission to Ava, confirmed this im¬ 
pression. He was received with scanty honour, and much 
gasconade, and tho Burmeso monarch, on learning from him 
that the English were at War with Bonaparte, inquired why 
the Governor-General had not applied to him for 40,000 troops, 
who would have swept tho French from the face of tho earth. 
In 1708, tho oppressions of the Burmese forced a body of more 
than 30,000 Aracancse to seek a refuge in the British district 
of Chittagong. In their flight through the wilds and forests, 
without food or shelter, they experienced the extremity of 
distress, and the paths were strewed with tho bodies of the 
aged and the helpless, and of mothers with infants at tho 
breast, To refuse them an asylum would have been an act of 
barbarity, and they were settled in the waste lands of the 
district. The Burmese governor of Aracan demanded the 
surrender of the whole body, under tho threat of an invasion. 
A large forco of sepoys was dispatched to protect tho 
frontier, while Colonel Symes was sent on a second mission to 
Ava, where ho was treated with more than the usual arro¬ 
gance of the Burmese court. A third embassy was unwisely 
sent in 1809, and Lieutenant Canning, tho envoy, was sub¬ 
jected to increased indignity. The Aracan refugees were 
animated with inextinguishable hatred of their Burmese op¬ 
pressors, and made repeated inroads into Aracan. Every' 
effort was made by the British Government to restrain them, 
but nothing could convince the Burmese that they were not 
acting under tho instigation of tho public authorities in 
Calcutta. The repeated refusal of the Governor-General to 
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deliver up these helpless creatures to the Burmese executioner 
exasperated the Government of Ava, and in July, 1818, Lord 
Hastings received a rescript from the king demanding the 
surrender of eastern Bengal, including Moorshedabad. “ The 
countries of Chittagong* and Dacca, of Moorshedabad and 
Cossimbazar,” he said, u do not belong to India. They are 
ours; i! you continue to retain them, we will come and 
destroy your country.” Lord Hastings treated the letter as 
a forgery, and ret urned it to the king. 

Further For several years before the war we are about 

SicBuhttow, t° describe, the Burmese had been engaged in 
i8ift 23 , extending their conquests to the north-west of 
Ava. The kingdom of Assam, abutting on the Company’s 
district of Rungpore, stretches eastward through the valley 
of the Berhampooter to the mountains which separate it from 
China. It had maintained its independence against there- 
pealed assaults of the Mogul emperors, and had defeated the 
most celebrated of Aunuigzebe’s generals. But disputes had 
now arisen in the royal family which gave the Burmese an 
opportunity of interfering, and they established a paramount 
influence in it in 1815. In 1822 Mali a Bundoola, the great 
national hero, completed the reduction of it, and annexed it 
to the Burmese crown. Munipore, a valley lying to the east 
of Bengal and encircled with mountains, had once planted 
its standard on tin) walls of Ava, but the dissensions of the 
palace introduced Burmese influence, and it was absorbed in 
the kingdom of Ava. The Burmese also entered the little 
principality of Cachar, on the north-east corner of Bengal, 
but were checked by the Supreme Government, who con¬ 
sidered it impolitic to allow them to plant their camps and 
stockades so near the border. The dynasty of Alompra had 
thus, in the course of seventy years, succeeded in establishing 
its authority over territories eight hundred miles in length, 
stretching from the confines of Bengal to those of China. 
Tlu* uniform success of every enterprise had filled the Bur¬ 
mese with an overweening conceit of their strength, and the 
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evident indisposition of the Company’.* Government to go to 
war, combined with repeated embassies to Ava, and a profound 
ignorance of the resources or British power, inspired them 
with an irrepressible desire to try conclusions with the English 
in the field. “ From the king to the beggar,” as stated by 
Mr. Laird, an Englishman residing in the country, “the 
whole community was hot for war.” Muha Bimdoola, on bis 
return from Assam, offered to chive lie English from Bengal 
with no other troops than the strangers dependent on Ava. 
“The English ’—such was the language of the royal council, 
—“have conquered the black foreigners, the people of castes, 
who have puny frames, and no courage. They have never 
fought with so strong and brave a people as the Burmese, 
skilled in the use of the spear tmd the sword.” 

The Burmese lost no time in giving effect to 
nume.se war, this determination. At the southern boundary oi 
the Chittagong district, at the estuary of the 
Kaaf, lies t he little island of Shahjiooree, which hail always 
been considered a part of the Company’s territories. To 
defend it against the hostile disposition manifested by the Bur¬ 
mese, a small guard was posted on it in 1323* 1 he Governor 

of Aracan claimed the island as Bunnese territory, and insisted 
on the removal of the troops. The Governor-General pro¬ 
posed to appoint a joint commission to investigate the question 
of right, and the Burmese authorities answered the overtur© 
by sending over a thousaml men, who hoisted the Burmese 
(lag, put a part of the feeble detachment to death, and drove 
off die remainder. Lord Amherst immediately sent a force 
which dislodged the Burmese, and addressed a letter to the 
king, attributing the aggression to the presumption of the 
Governor of Aracan, and stating that his Government, how¬ 
ever anxious to remain at peace, must resort to retaliation it 
such insults were repeated. The Court of Ava was thus con¬ 
firmed in the conviction that the English dreaded an encounter 
with its troops, and Muha Bundoola was sent with a large 
army to Aracan with orders to expel the English from Bengal. 
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and to send the Governor-General to Ava, hound in the golden 
fetters which lie took with him. To the official letter no 
direct reply was vouchsafed from Ava, but the Governor of 
Pegu was directed to signify the u pleasure of the king of the 
white elephant, the lord of the seas and of the land, that no 
further communication should be sent to the golden feet, but 
that the Governor-General should state his case in a petition 
to Mulia Buudoola, who was proceeding to Aracan with an 
army to settle every question.” Lord Amherst, finding that 
every effort to maintain peace only rendered war more immi¬ 
nent, and that the Burmese were preparing to invade Bengal 
simultaneously on the north-east and the south-east, issued a 
declaration of war on the 24th February, 1824 ; and thus 
began the first Burmese war. At a subsequent period, when 
the Court of Directors became impatient under the boundless 
cost and dilatory prosecution of the war, they condemned the 
origan of it, as a dispute about a contemptible and uninhabited 
island, a mere sand-bank ; and Lord Amherst deemed it neces- 
savy to draw up an elaborate defence of his proceedings; but 
the labour was altogether redundant. The war was univer¬ 
sally acknowledged in India by the most experienced states¬ 
men to be “ not only just and necessary, but absolutely and 
positively unavoidable.” “ The clearest, case,” said Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, “ of self-defence and violated territory.” If it had 
been conducted with the energy and promptitude of the 
Mahratta war in the days of Lord Wellesley, or the more 
recent Mahratta and Pindarec war, both of which were 
brought to a successful issue, before the nows of the first 
shot reached Leaden hall-street, there would have been, littlo 
discussion as to its origin. 

The Burmese were the most despicable enemy 

Amusements . . , , , . .. 

of the cam- the British arms had ever encountered in the east, 
paign, 1824. was a miserable half-armed rabble, 

without discipline or courage. They had few muskets, and 
their swords and pikes were of a very inferior description. 
Their chief defence lay in the admirable skill and rapidity 
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with which they constructed stockades, and which our com* 
manders, with rare exceptions, committed the folly of en¬ 
deavouring to carry by storm, instead of expelling the enemy 
by shells and rockets. A hoe and a spade was a more essen¬ 
tial part of the equipment of a Burmese soldier than a musket 
ora sword. Each man as he advanced dug a hole in the 
ground deep enough to afford him shelter, from which he fired 
ir» security until he was unearthed by the impetuosity of the 
British troops. This information was acquired during the 
course of the war, but at the commencement of it the Go¬ 
vernment in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the national 
mode of warfare, of the military force and resources, the popu¬ 
lation and the geography of the country, or of the approaches 
to it from our own provinces. The Commander-in-chief, Sir 
Edward Paget, then in the north-west, asserted that any 
attempt to enter Burmah either through Cachar or Aracan, 
would end in disaster, inasmuch as the troops, instead of 
finding armies, fortresses, and cities, would meet with nothing 
but jungle, pestilence, and famine. The plan of the campaign 
was drawn up by Captain John Canning, who had traversed 
the country and visited the capital; and it was unhappily on his 
knowledge that the Government placed its sole dependence. 
He represented that the occupation of Rangoon, the great 
port of the Irawaddy, would paralyze the Burmese Govern¬ 
ment, and that the means of constructing a flotilla for navi¬ 
gating the river, as well as provisions and draught cattle, 
might be procured in and around that town in abundance. 
Though the river, like the Ganges, was an impetuous torrent 
daring the rains, the south-west monsoon which prevailed at 
that season of the year, would, he affirmed, enable the expe¬ 
dition to stem the current and sail up to the capital. It was 
resolved, therefore, to land the expedition at Rangoon as the 
rains commenced. The plan was visionary and preposterous, 
as the military authorities in Calcutta, with their knowledge 
of the rivers of India, ought to have foreseen ; and the adop¬ 
tion of it was the first and most fatal error of the campaign. 
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The expedition was collected in the spacious harbour of Fort 
Cornwallis, in the largest of the Andaman islands, lying* in 
the Bay of Bengal, about three hundred miles south of Ran¬ 
goon. It consisted of about 11,000 European and native 
troops, the latter drawn exclusively from the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, and it was placed under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell who had served with distinction under the Duke in 
Spain. The fleet of transports was convoyed by three vessels 
of war, and by the “ Diana,” a little steamer recently built in 
Calcutta, and the first which over floated in the waters of the 
cast. The appearance of this vessel confounded the minds of 
the Burmese, among whom there was an ancient prediction 
current, that the kingdom would be invincible till a vessel 
moved tip the Irawaddy without sails or oars. 

While the expedition was in course of eqtu’p- 
ttamoo^uy n, naent, Bundoola entered Aracan for the invasion 
lm ' of Bengal with an army variously estimated at 

ten and twenty thousand men. The defence of the frontier 
had been left to a small and inadequate force stationed at 
Chittagong; and a weak detachment of about three hundred 
native infantry, with several hundred of the local levies and 
two guns, had been imprudently pushed forward under Captain 
Noton to hold a post on our extreme boundary, a hundred 
miles from the nearest support. The approach of Bundoola 
was well known in Calcutta, and the public authorities were 
repeatedly urged to reinforce the small body of troops which 
was to sustain the first shock of the Burmese, but the request 
was treated with indifference. The consequence was deplor¬ 
able. They Burmese fore* 1 advanced on the 17th May to 
Captain Notor/s pickets, and the untrained men of the local 
corps fled. The little band of sepoys was completely sur¬ 
rounded, but they maintained the struggle gallantly for three 
days with little food or rest, and were then constrained to 
retreat, when they fell into irretrievable confusion. Captain 
Noton and five officers were killed, and three wounded. The 
detachment was annihilated, and the eastern districts of 
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wng’al were seized with a panic, which extended even to 
Calcutta. But a large force was sent in lifts to to the frontier, 
which effectually checked the advance of the enemy, and 
Bundooia was soon after recalled to oppose the British force 


at Rangoon. 


Arrival of th© T ^° expedition arrived off that town on the 
expedition at 11th May, to the inexpressible surprise of the 
Rangoon, if*-*. Burmese, who had never dreamt that the English, 
whom they were about to expel from Bengal, would venture 
to attack them in their own territory, No preparations had 
been made to repel them, and the only defence of the town 
consisted in a quadrangular teak stockade, about twelve feet 
high, with a battery of indifferent guns, which were silenced 
by the first broadside from the “ Liffey.” Happily, the dis¬ 
charge was so opportune as also to rescue from destruction 
the Europeans resident in Rangoon, eleven in number, who 
had been seized and condemned to death on the approach of 
the fleet. Their arms had been bound behind as they were 
made to squat on the ground, and the executioner stood before 
them sharpening his weapon, when the shot from tin frigate 
flew about the building, which the Burmese officers abandoned 
in great trepidation, and thus afforded the prisoners the means 
of escape. The troops landed without any opposition, but 
they fonnd the town deserted. It appeared that the governor, 
seeing all resistance hopeless, had ordered the whole popula¬ 
tion. men, women, and children, to quit it, and retire to the 
jungles with all their provisions and flocks and herds. The 
mandate was implicitly obeyed, partly from a dread of the 
strangers, but more especially from tho terror which the 
ferocity of their own Government inspired in all breasts. By 
this unexpected stroke of policy the whole plan of the cam¬ 
paign. was defeated. Every hope of obtaining the means of 
advancing to the capital by water or by land was extin¬ 
guished, and Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his efforts 
to the shelter of his troops during the six months of inaction 
to which they were doomed. One entire regiment was quar- 
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tored in the Dagon Pagoda, the pride of Rangoon, a magnifi- 
rout • ■difice, which is justly admired for the lightness of its 
contour, the happy combination of its parts, and the vastness 
of its dimensions, and which series to give us a very high 
opinion of the splendid Bouddmt architecture with which India 
was once filled. The object of the Burmese commander was 
to isolate the British encampment and intercept all supplies, 
iu which he completely succeeded, as well as to destroy the fleet 
with the fire rafts which the Burmese constructed with singular 
shill, but which was prevented by the vigilance of the British 
officers. 

Within a week after the occupation of Rangoon, 
nwSim/S' Me rains set in with great violence; the country 
tby ttopjw, around became a swamp,and the miasma, combined 
with the sultry heat, brought fever and dysentery 
and death into the carnp. The condition of this noble army 
was rendered the more deplorable by the want of wholesome 
food. There was no lack of cattle in the neighbourhood 
which would have amply supplied all its necessities, 
but the Government in Calcutta, by a stretch of folly un¬ 
known in India, had forbidden the commander to touch them 
lest he should wound the prejudices of the natives, and the 
European soldiers were allowed to perish that the cows might 
live. The troops were thus left to depend on the supplies 
brought from Calcutta, which was proverbial for the dis¬ 
honesty of its cured provisions; the meat was found to be 
putrescent, and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under the 
touch. Owing to the culpable neglect of the public autho¬ 
rities in Calcutta, and more especially of the commissariat, the 
army at Rangoon was left for five months in this state of 
destitution after its exigences had been completely revealed. 
It was only through the prompt and indefatigable exertions 
of Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, in forward¬ 
ing supplies that the army was not altogether annihilated. 
The uuhealthiness of the season, and the unwholesomeness 
of the food soon filled the hospitals, and of the whole force 
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scarcely three thousand men remained fit tor duty. In the 
month of August an expedition was sent to the Tonus scrim 
provinces, which stretched four hundred miles along the coast. 
The chief towns were occupied, and in the capital, Martaban, 
was found an immense arsenal tilled with the munitions of 


war. These districts, remote from the stern influence of 
th e Governor of Rangoon, furnished the troops to some 
extent with the supplies of vegetables and meat which were 
so greatly needed. In the beginning of October a large 
force was sent against Kaik-loo, fourteen miles from Rangoon, 
where the Burmese had erected a strong stockade. Tin- 
troops who attempted to storm it were repulsed with con¬ 
siderable loss; but, on the appearance of a larger force, the 
Burmese wore found to have evacuated it. 

The Ring of A.va at length resolved to collect, 
nt'Zi 1m all hit* strength for one vigorous effort to expel 
Dec,, 1324* the | nvac i ers from the country. The renowned 
Bundoola was sent down to Rangoon with an army of sixty 
thousand men, and arrived in front of the British encamp- 
meat on the let December. The rapidity and precision with 
which corps after corps took up its station, and immediately 
threw up entrenchments, reflected great credit on Burmese 
skill and discipline. Within a few hours the British camp 
was completely surrounded with stockades, and the busy lino 
of soldiers suddenly disappeared behind them, the men 
sinking in couples into the burrows they bad dug, which wore 
stocked with a sufficient supply of rice, water, and fuel. The 
works, which were watched with intense interest from the 
British encampment, appeared to rise by the wand of a 
magician. The first attack on them was made on the 6th 
December, when two columns supported by gunboats broke 
through the right of the Burmese entrenchments and 
dispersed the defenders. Instead, however, of quitting the 
field, Bundoola pushed his troops the next day up to the 
great pagoda, but the twenty guns which had been mounted 
on it, opened a brisk cannonade, arid four British columns 
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simultaneously attacked his force and routed it. But hi» 
spirit of perseverance was not exhausted. He sent incen¬ 
diaries into the town who burnt down one-half of it, and 
he erected another series of stockades more formidable than 
any the British army had yot encountered, but on the 15tl« 
December, all his hopes were blasted by a total defeat, and 
lie withdrew the whole of his force to Donabew, forty miles 
up the river. 

Conquest 0 f Leaving .Sir Archibald at Rangoon without an 

vtwum, last, enemy, we turn to the operations of the war in 
other quarters. At the beginning of 1825, the province of 
Assnm was wrested from the Burmese by Colonel Richards, 
who met with no resistance in occupying the capital. 
Itungpore, though it was mounted with two hundred pieces 
of ordnance. The Commander-in-chief, as already stated. 
Campaign in had dissuaded Government from any attempt to 
caohar, 1 824. invade Bnrinah through Cachar or A rncon, but 
when it became eviden t that the Rangoon expedition had failed 
to achieve anything, he changed his opinion and encouraged 
Lord Amherst to organise one army to advance through 
Oaohar and Munipore southward upon Ava, and another to 
penetrate A mean, cross the Yoraadown hills, and debouch 
in the valley of the lrawaddy and then turn up north to the 
capital. Both expeditions proved abortive. The Cachar 
force consisting of 7,000 men was entrusted to the command 
of Colonel Shouldham. The Burmese had evacuated the 
province, but a more formidable enemy was found in the 
unexampled difficulties of the route. The army was enabled 
to advance along a road which the pioneers had opened with 
immense labour and perseverance to a point within ninety 
miles of Munipore, but the country beyond it was found to 
consist of an unbroken succession of abrupt hills and dales, 
the hills clothed, to the summit with impenetrable forests, 
and the dells rendered impassable by deep quagmires. The 
rains commenced in February, and continued without abate¬ 
ment throughout March. The troops were harassed beyond 
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^^xraQoe. Hundreds of bullocks and camel®, and a largo 
proportion of the elephants, sunk under fatigue, or were 
imbedded in the mire. To transport the stores, the artillery, 
the heavy baggage, ami all the impedimenta of a civilised 
jarroy through such a region and under such circumstances 
was impossible, and the Colonel prudently relinquished the 
coaqu*Ht of attempt and returned to Bengal. The expedition 
Aracan, 1826 . Aracan was still more unfortunate. It consisted 
of about 10,000 men, and proceeded on its march from Chitta¬ 
gong on the 1st January. The commander was General 
Monisnu, a King’s officer of good repute, but he imprudently 
rejected the advice of the experienced Company’s officers on 
his staff, who were acquainted with the face and character 
of the country. There was a constant succession of blunders, 
and the army was three months marching down the coast, a 
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distance of only two hundred arid fifty miles, and did not 
reach the capital of the province, which was occupied with 
little resistance, till it was too late in the season to make any 
farther progress. The monsoon commenced early in May, the 
country was flooded and became a pestilential marsh. One- 
fourth of the troops perished by disease, ami two-thirds of 
the remainder were in hospital. Few ever recovered their 
former health and vigour, and the Aracan fever was long 
remembered with feelings of horror. The army, as an 
organised body, had ceased to exist, and on one occasion, 
when a wing of a European regiment was mustered on 
parade, only one soldier, it was said, appeared to answer to his 
name. But it was not till the end of the year that the new 
Commander-in-chief, Lord Oonibonnere, consented to with¬ 
draw the remains of the army from this lazaretto, 
second Cam- Sir Archibald Campbell, after having been 
paign, 1825. encamped nine months at Rangoon, and lost two 
months of the season for operations, at length moved up 
towards the capital, on the 13th February. The army was 
divided into three columns, one of which, by an unaccountable 
fancy, was sent down under Colonel Sale, to occupy the town 
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and district of Bnssein, on the southern coast, where there 
was no reason to apprehend any kind of danger. The small 
Burmese force fled at his approach, and he returned to Ran¬ 
goon without any loss, save that of invaluable time. Another 
column moved up by laud, under the personal command ->f 
Sir Archibald, without seeing the face of an enemy. The 
third proceeded by water up the Irawaddy, under Brigadier 
Cotton, and came abreast of Donabew on the 28th February. 
All the resources of Burmese engineering science had been 
employed by Bundoola in strengthening the fortifications of 
this post. The stockade extended a mile along a sloping 
bank of the river, and was composed of solid teak beams, 
fifteen feet in length, firmly driven into the earth. Behind 
this wooden wall the old brick ramparts afforded a linn footing 
for the defenders. Upwards of a hundred and fifty guns and 
swivels were mounted on the works, which were, moreover, 
protected by a wide and deep ditch, rendered formidable by- 
spikes, nails, and holes. The garrison consisted of 12,000 
men, and was commanded by the great Bundoola himself, who 
maintained so stern a discipline that on one occasion when 
some of his artillery -men shrunk from their post on seeing 
their commander shot down, he descended to the spot, and 
ordered the heads of two of the recreants to he struck off 
and fixed to a pole, by way of example. The Brigadier suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying the smaller works, but met, with a signal 
defeat in his attempt to storm the larger entrenchment; and 
having indiscreetly left one of his regiments behind him on 
the route, pronounced his force unequal to the capture of the 
place. Sir Archibald had scarcely three months left for the 
campaign when he quitted Rangoon, and the capital was five 
hundred miles distant. But it was indispensable to retrieve the 
honour of the British arms, and to keep open his communica¬ 
tions with the sea. Preferring, as he remarked, the sacrifice 
of time to the loss of men, he marched back to the succour 
of Brigadier Cotton with his whole force, and thus incurred 
the loss of an entire month. The attack began on the 1st 
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Sfwlien a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
on the Burmese encampment. The next morning, the heavy 
guns and mortars began to play on it, bat no answer was 
returned, and soon after the whole of the Burmese army was 
observed to be in full retreat. Bundoohi had, in fact, been 
killed by the bursting of a shell the preceding night, and 
with him expired all the courage and spirit of his troops. No 
farther obstacle was offered to the advance of the General, 
and Prome was occupied without tiring a shot. But the rains 
were approaching, and the second campaign was brought to 
a close within ten weeks, during which the army had advanced 
a hundred and fifty miles. 

Negotiations for The war was found to be more expensive than 
Peace, 1825 . an y [ yl which the Company liad ever been engaged. 
The me.ro field expenses, together with the cost of the addi¬ 
tional troops who had been enlisted without necessity at 
the Bengal Presidency to fill up the gap temporarily created 
by the Burmese expedition, were estimated at a lac of rupees 
a-day. It was proposed to halt at Prome, and act on the 
defensive, but Lord Amherst wisely rejected this advice, under 
the conviction that the most effectual mode of bringing the 
wmr to a termination was to push on rapidly towards the capi¬ 
tal. At the same time he urged the General to welcome any 


disposition on the part of the Burmese for peace, and that no 
opportunity of negotiation might be lost, associated in a 
commission with him, the naval Comniander-iii-chief, and 
Mr. Thomas Campbell Robertson, a civilian of experience and 
judgment, who had been the political agent at Chittagong. 
Mr. Ross Mangles, a young civilian of great promise, was 
appointed to act as secretary. Before the arrival of the 
Commissioners, the General had intimated to the Burmese 
Court that he was authorized to negotiate a peace. The over¬ 
ture was readily accepted; an armistice was concluded for a 
month, and envoys were sent down from Ava to the British 
encampment. They were informed that the King would be 
re pared to abstain from all interference in Oachar and Assam, 
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to recognise the independence of Mimipore, to cede the pro¬ 
vinces of Aracan and Tenasserim, arid pay two croros of rupees 
towards the expenses of the war. They stated that it was 
beyond their power to accede to these severe terms, and the 
armistice was prolonged to enable them to make a reference 
to Ava. the reply of the King was brief and simple i “ The 
English must empty their hands of what they hold, and then 
send a petition for the release of the European captives; but 
il they hint at the cession of territory or the payment of 
money there must be an end of all friendship.” In that spirit 
of indomitable perseverance which the Burmese had mani¬ 
fested throughout the war, and which in some measure atoned 
for the want of courage, another army of forty thousand men 
was collected and sent to Prome, with orders to'ex pel the 
English. With this body there was an engagement at Watt!- 
gaum in which the British troops were repulsed from the 
stockades with the loss of two hundred men, of whom ten 
were officers. Emboldened by this success, the Burmese com¬ 
mander advanced against the British lines, but was signally 
defeated and very closely pursued. On the 26th December 
a boat with a flag of trace made its appearance with fresh 
envoys from Ava to renew the negotiations. It was anchored 
in the middle of the stream, and the plenipotentiaries entered 
it from opposite directions, with a retinue of fifty men on each 
side. The Burmese ministers waived every objection to the 
territorial cessions, but withstood the pecuniary payment, on 
the score of poverty, with so much earnestness that the 
Euglish Commissioners Were induced to reduce it by one-half. 
A treaty was accordingly signed on the 3rd January, and the 
royal ratification was promised on the 18th of the month. A 
little incident which occurred during the conference serves t<> 
illustrate the character of Burmese officials. One of their 
attendants, in lighting a cigar on the roof of the boat, hap¬ 
pened to drop a spark on some loose gunpowder, which caused 
a slight explosion, and startled the principal envoy. When 
the offender was named to him, he exclaimed, “cut. off his 
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and a moment after added, “off with his head,” and 
the sentence would have been executed at once, but for the 
earnest entreaty of Sir Archibald. But the ratification never 
arrived; the time was employed, as the Burmese had intended 
it should be, in strengthening the fortifications of Mellown, 
which lay opposite the British encampment on the Irawaddy, 
The British force attacked it with great vigour on the 19th 
January, captured all the guns, stores, and ammunition, and 
after delivering the encampment to the flames, pursued its 
march towards the capital. 

a ^ The king began now to tremble for his throne, 
nicnt ana jwuce, and released Dr. Price, one of the American mis¬ 
sionaries whom he had placed in confinement, 
and sent him down with another of the European captives to 
renew the negotiations. They were informed that no severer 
terms would be exacted in consequence of the victory at Mel- 
lown, but that one-fourth of the indemnity must be paid down 
within twenty days. The two European gentlemen returned 
to Ava, with the promise of appearing in the English camp 
on the 12th February, if the proposal was accepted by the 
king. But before that day he was induced to make one final 
effort to avert this humiliation. One of his military chiefs, in 
a burst of patriotism, engaged to expel the invaders if he 
were entrusted with an army. All the troops the Burmese 
were now able to muster did not exceed the number of 10,000, 
and with these the general marched down towards the Eng¬ 
lish encampment, resolved to abandon the national mode of 
warfare, and, instead of digging holes and erecting stockades, 
to assail the British army boldly in the open field. Sir Archi¬ 
bald had only 1,300 men left out of his whole army to meet 
this force, but 900 of them were European veterans. The 
result of the engagement, which took jdace at Paghaii-mew, 
may be easily imagined. The Burmese force was totally 
pouted, and tied back to the capital in wild disorder, and the 
Burmese general expiated bis patriotism by being trampled to 
death under the feet of an elephant. Sir Archibald advanced 
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to Yandaboo, within forty miles of the capital. The last 
Burmese army had been extinguished, the strength of the 
monarchy was completely exhausted, and the king hastened to 
send Dr. Price, in company with Mr. Judson, the head of the 
American mission. Who had suffered a cruel captivity in Ava 
for two years, and with two of his own ministers, to accept 
whatever terms the English general might dictate. They 
brought with them the first instalment of the money, and all 
he European prisoners save one, who was detained for a 
time, because the king had been informed that the Company 
had married one of Ilia relatives 1 The treaty of Yandaboo was 
signed on the 2*1 th February. The king ceded Assam, Aracan, 
arid Tenasserim to the Company, agreed to pay a erore of 
rupees towards the expenses of the war, and to submit to the 
admission of a British minister at Ava, although there is 
nothing to which Eastern princes feel so bitter an aversion as 
the residence of a European representative—a barbarian eye, 
as they terqi it—at their courts. 

Remarks on This was the first occasion on which the British 
the war, 1820. arms w ere carried beyond the confines of India, 
and great fears were entertained lest the Company should 
thus be drawn into collision with the various Indo-Chinese 
nations; but the apprehension has proved groundless. The 
Burmese war was also more expensive and less recuperative 
than any which had preceded it. The great Mah ratta and 
Pimlaroc war cost the Government only a erore of rupees, 
which was more than covered by a year’s revenue of the 
provinces acquired by it. The Burmese war cost thirteen 
crores, and the return consisted in three impoverished and 
thinly inhabited provinces. A fatality seemed, moreover, to 
mark every arrangement in this war, and in the presence of a 
contemptible enemy, it was remarkable only for want of 
judgment and perpetual delay. Its character was not re¬ 
deemed by a single stroko of generalship. A great outcry 
was consequently raised against Lord Amherst in England; 
he was denounced in the Court of Proprietors as in every way 
unfit, by education, habits, and character, for the Government 
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, and repeated attempts were made to procure his 
recall. But Sir Thomas Mnnro, whose opinion was entitled to 
more confidence than that of any other statesman of the day, 
considered that there was great, injustice in the idle clamour 
raised against the Governor-General. The Court of Directors, 
he said, were unreasonable in expecting to find every day for the 
Supreme Government such men as Cornwallis, and Wellesley, 
and Hastings, who appeared only once or twice in an age. 
Lord Amherst was as good a Governor-General as they were 
likely to send out. His situation was an arduous one ; he 
was necessarily influenced by Captain Canning and the mili¬ 
tary authorities around him ; he was new to India, and the 
Burmese were entirely unknown to us. But wc lose sight of 
the mismanagement of the war when we view the prosperous 
condition which the provinces it gave ub presents after the 
lapse of forty years. The energy and enterprise of the inter¬ 
lopers whom the Court of Directors endeavoured to exclude 
from India in 1813, have contributed in no small degree 
to augment the resources and the strength of the empire. 
They have covered Assam with tea gardens, The desolate and 
pestilential swamp of Aracau has become the granary of the 
Bay of Bengal, and hundreds of vessels are annually employed 
in conveying its produce from the port of Akyab to India, 
China, and Europe. Moulmein, the capital of the Tenasserim 
provinces, which contained only half a down fishermen’s huts 
when, it: was first occupied, has become a nourishing port, with 
a population of seventy thousand souls, and a trade of more 
than fifty lacs of rupees a-year. 

Mutiny at The progress of the Burmese war gave rise to 

Barrwfcporc, another sepoy mutiny. The Aracau expedition 
was com posed of two regiments of Europeans and 
of several native corps from Madras and Bengal. The 
Madras troops embarked with extraordinary alacrity; those 
from Bengal, owing to their religious aversion to the sea, 
were directed to march down the coast. * The disaster at 
Romeo had diffused throughout the army a great dread of the 
Burmese soldiers who were represented as magicians, and 
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created a passionate repugnance to the service. The Bengal 
sepoys had been accustomed to provide for the transport of 
their own baggage out of their pay. but the public demand 
for cattle had not only doubled the price, but exhausted the 
local supplies. Towards the end of October, the 47th Native 
Infantry at Barrack pore, one of the regiments warned for 
service, presented a respectful memorial setting forth the 
extreme difficulty of procuring the means of conveyance. 
The representation was just and reasonable, and might have 
been investigated without any peril, but the military chiefs, 
accustomed to the stringent discipline and implicit obedience of 
European regiments, resented the slightest appearance of back¬ 
wardness in the native army, and the sepoys were informed 
that they would receive no assistance from Government, and 
must procure their own cattle at their own expense, without 
delay. Discontent was thus ripened into insubordination; 
excited meetings were held in the cantonments ; the sepoys 
rose in their demands, and solemnly pledged themselves not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase of 
pay. To augment the embarrassment of the crisis, the whole 
army had been recently remodelled, and officers transferred 


from one regiment to another. Those of the 47th had been 
only three months with the corps, and had not acquired any 
influence over the mom On the 1st November, the 47th was 
paraded in marching order, but scarcely a third of the regi¬ 
ment fell in ; tho rest assembled tumultuously in the adjacent 
lines. The commandant of the station and other officers of 
rank attempted to reason with them, but were repulsed with 
vehement gestures and vociferations. The Commander-in- 
chief then resolved to crush the mutiny by force of arms. 
Two regiments of Europeans, a detachment of horse artillery ? 
and the Governor-GeneraTs body-guard, were marched over 
night to Barrack pore and drawn up, unperceived, in tho vicinity 
of the parade ground. In the morning, the Commander-in- 
chief came on tho ground with his staff. The regiment was 
paraded, and officers, whom the men were accustomed to 
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were sent to remonstrate with them, but without 
success. The sepoys were ordered to march forthwith, or to 
ground arms. They stood still in a state of stupid despera¬ 
tion, resolved not to yield, but making no effort at resistance. 
A volley was discharged by the artillery, when they cast 
away their arms with a loud shriek, and fled in dismay. The 
European troops then fired on them, and the body-guard 
sabred the fugitives. The slaughter on the ground and on 
the line of pursuit was very severe, and some were drowned 
in attempting to swim across the river. The ringleaders were 
subsequently tried by court-martial, and executed; arid others 
were sentenced to hard labour in irons. A Court of Inquiry 
was held, which came to the decision that the “ mutiny was 
ari ebullition of despair at being compelled to march without 
the means of doing so.” There was no intention of resistance 
on the part of the sepoys, as scarcely one of the muskets left, 
on the ground was found to be loaded, though each man had 
forty rounds of ammunition. When the corps had reached a 
state of actual mutiny, armed coercion was the only course 
which could he adopted, but the military authorities incurred 
a heavy responsibility by treating their legitimate representa¬ 
tions with scorn. The Bengal sepoys are, after all, but a 
mercenary militia, bound to serve their foreign rulers within 
the limits of their own country. A little consideration for 
men required to march into an unknown region, peopled by 
the terrors of their imagination with goblins who had des¬ 
troyed their fellow-soldiers, would have averted the catas¬ 
trophe ; but the sharpness of the remedy served to secure 
the subordination of the native army for sixteen years. In 
the following year Lord Amherst availed himself of the con¬ 
quest of Aracan, to grant a free pardon to all the prisoners, 
but so little did they appreciate this act of kindness, that, they 
asked, as they left the jail, what compensation they wore to 
receive for the brass lotas, or water-pots, they had lost on the 
morning of the mutiny. 

General spirit of The condition of India at the loginning of the 
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Burmese war was such as to create much 
quietude though no alarm. Nothing is so soon 
forgotten in India as our successes, and nothing bo long and 
so heartily remembered as our reverses. The recollection of 
the splendid triumphs of the Mahratta and Piadaree war had 
begun to fade, and some of the princes .whom we had rescued 
from oppression were impatient under the restraints imposed 
on them, and the punctual demand of the tributes they had 
agreed to pay. There were few districts in Hindustan in 
which disaffection was not, more or less, manifested ; the 
Mahratta states wore not free from disorders, and one of the 
old Pindaree chiefs emerged from obscurity and collected a 


small baud of followers. This fermentation in various and 
widely separated provinces was important chiefly from its 
common origin in the contempt which was growing up for 
British power* The withdrawal of troops for the Burmese war, 
and the reports which were diligently circulated of our non- 
saccess, as well as of the talismanic prowess of the Burmese, 
produced no small agitation among the natives. They had 
been accustomed to see a campaign begun and ended in a few 
months ; hut in the second year of the Burmese war, the 
army had scarcely advanced a third of the way to the capital. 
The hopes of our downfall, always fondly cherished by the 
princes of India, were again revived. But in no instance was 

the defiance of our power so bold and significant 

Bhurtpore, 1825. 

as at Bhurtpore. Kuujeet Sing, the Jaufc chief, 
who had baffled Lord Lake in 1805, bequeathed the kingdom 
to his son in 1823, on whose death, without issue, it devolved 
on his brother. He was infirm in health, and applied to Sir 
David Ochterlony, the British representative in Malwa and 
Rajpootana, to recognize his son, a child of six years, as his 
successor. The question was referred to Calcutta, and, in 
obedience to the express orders of the Governor-General in 
Council, the investiture was performed by one of the political 
officers of the Residency. A twelvemonth after he ascended 
the throne, on the death of his father, under the guardianship 
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of his maternal uncle. But before a month had elapsed, 
Doorjtm Saul, the nephew of the deceased raja, an ambitious 
and impetuous youth, having succeeded iu corrupting, the 
troops, put the guardian to death, and placed his cousin in 
confinement. Sir David, acting on his own responsibility, and 
with his usual energy, zeal, and promptitude, lost no time in 
issuing a proclamation to the Jauts to rally round their lawful 
sovereign, and in ordering a force of 16,000 men with a hun¬ 
dred guns iuto the field to support his rights, and vindicate 
the authority of the British Government. But the Governor- 
General disapproved of this proceeding, lie denied that we 
were bound to uphold the young raja by force of arms. He 
considered it imprudent to embark the small disposable force 
in the north-west in a new war during the hot weather, while 
we were engaged in a conflict in Burinah, the extent, oi dura¬ 
tion, or demands of which could not be foreseen. Gonsider- 
ing all the circumstances of the time, the Government was 
prudent in hesitating to incur the risk of a second siege ol 
Bhortpore. “A failure there,” wrote Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
« would have given a shook to our power in every part of 
India, shaken the confidence of our army, and confirmed the 
fatal belief that we could be successfully resisted.” 

The opinion of Government might, however, 
have been communicated to Sir David Ochterlony 
ovwouy, in ^ manner worthy of his long and eminent ser¬ 
ins. ' vices, but for Borne time past there had been a 
strong desire in Calcutta to remove him from his post, and bo 
had been repeatedly thwarted in his proceedings. He had 
latterly exhibited some of the infirmities of age, though it 
could not be denied that in the present instance he had mani¬ 
fested all the vigour of youth. Accustomed, moreover, as he 
had long been, to the exercise of great authority, and feeling 
a just confidence iu his own experience, he was, perhaps, dis¬ 
posed to stretch the exercise of his power beyond the limits of 
his subordinate position. The unauthorized assemblage of a 
field force presented the occasion which had long been desired, 
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of getting rid of him. He was informed that he had acted 
on imperfect and unsatisfactory information, and that his 
ni' asmraa were precipitate and unjuntifiabie; ho was ordered 
to countermand the march of the troops and to recall his pro¬ 
clamation, The letter was intended to provoke him to a 
resignation, and Sir Charles Metcalfe was summoned from 
Hyderabad to supersede him before lie could receive it. He 
replied to this communication with much, and perhaps with 
undue, warmth. He said the usurpation would never have 
been attempted but under the strong impression then preva¬ 
lent that the Government was no longer in a position to 
punish insolence and to support right, and he affirmed that 
his military preparations fully justified the expectation that 
the fort would fall in a fortnight. As to the hot winds which 
had been adduced as an argument against the expedition, the 
old soldier remarked that the hour of necessity and the call 
of honour fixed the time for military operations. It was on 
this principle that, in his youth, the army had kept the field 
three years against Hyder, knowing no repose but during the 
ruins, when the country was equally impassable for both 
parties. On this principle also, Lord Lake began the campaign 
of 1803, in the height of the rains, and remained under canvas 
during the hot winds of 1804, in the hottest province in Hin¬ 
dustan. He considered every moment of delay a submission 
to disgrace. But, in obedience to the orders he had received, 
he suspended the progress of the army, and issued another 
proclamation to the effect that the Government proposed, in the 
first instance, to investigate the merits of the question of the 
succession. He then tendered his resignation, stating that 
“ as he had erred so egregiously i i what he considered the 
proper and dignified course to pursue, he could no longer 
conceal from himself his unfitness for the situation he held/* 
The ungenerous treatment to which he had been subjected, 
broke his heart, and he retired to Meerut, wheTe he died 
within two months, as he said, with a bitter feeling, £c dfe- 
graced,” after an illustrious career of half a century, during 
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Hastings and i'oote. Me was one of the brightest ornaments 
of the Company's service, equally eminent in the cabinet and 
in the field, a man bom for high command and fitted to 
strengthen the power and to sustain the dignity of Great 
Britain in India. As the British representative in Malwa and 
Raj poo tana, he commanded universal deference, as well by 
the equity of his decisions as by the magnificence of his 
retinue, which from time immemorial has always been an 
element, of power in eastern countries. He was not, how¬ 
ever, "without, his weak aide. The blind confidence which he 
reposed in the natives around him was employed, as usual, 
for the purpose of extortion, the odium ol which fell on his 
reputation. Ilis mooushee had the presumption to place his 
name on the pension list of the King of Delhi lor a thousand 
rupees a-mont.h, where it remained til! it was accidentally 
discovered by his master; but be was happily the last "I the 
moonshees of European officers who created a princely for¬ 



tune out of his position. Sir David’s memory was more 
especially cherished by the Indian army from the fact that he 
was the first. Company’s officer who received the highest, 
honours of the Bath, which, down to the period of the Nepal 
war, had been invidiously confined to Che officers of the 
Crown. 


Procwflinv. of While Sir David was assembling the army, 
DooiSjan s»m i) oor j im Saul manifested a spirit of entire sub- 
c^ndit i 82 ft mission to the British Government, and professed 
to be satisfied with the regency, but when he found that the 
troops were remanded, he assumed a higher tone, claimed 
the. throne itself, and prevailed on the chiefs of his tribe to 
rally round him. IDs cause became popular, as soon as it 
was understood that he intended to hold Bhurtpore against 
the will of the Governor-General. Rajpoots, Jauts, Mahrat- 
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tas, Afghans, and not a few of the Company's own subjects, 
flocked to his standard, and a body of 25,000 men was 
speedily collected for the defence of the place. From the 
neighbouring- Mahratta and Rajpoot chiefs he received every 
token of encouragement, and it was firmly believed that they 
were fully prepared to take part in the quarrel. The Supreme 
Council met to deliberate on this perilous state of affairs soon 
after the death of Sir David. The two civilian members of 
Council, and the Oominantler-in-ehief maintained, that as the 
young raja had been Invested with the insignia of royalty 
under the authority of the Governor-General, they were 
bound to support him against a usurper, at any hazard, more 
especially m the increasing* disorders in the north-west 
threatened a general convulsion. Lord Amherst alone strenu¬ 
ously resisted all activo measures from an overwhelming dread 
of a second failure at Bhnrtpore. Happily Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe arrived in Calcutta in August on his way to Delhi, and, 
after a careful examination of all the documents on the ques¬ 
tion, drew up a clear, bold, and masterly minute, which at 
once decided the policy of the Government. “ We have, by 
degrees,” he said, become the paramount state in India. In 
1817, it became the established principle of our policy to 
maintain tranquillity among the states of India, .... 
and we cannot be indifferent spectators of anarchy therein 
without ultimately giving up India again to the pillage 
and confusion from which we then rescued her. . . . 

We are bound, not by any positive engagement to the Bhurt- 
pore state, nor by any claim on her part, but by our duty 
as supreme guardians of general tranquillity, law, and right, 
to maintain the legal succession of Bulwunt Sing. . . Our 

supremacy has been violated, or slighted, under the impression 
that we were prevented by entanglements elsewhere from 
sufficiently resenting the indignity. ♦ . . A display and 

vigorous exercise of our power, if rendered necessary, would 
be likely to bring back men's minds in that quarter to a 
proper tone, and the capture of Bhurtpore, if effected in a 
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glorious manner, would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto un faded impressions caused by 
our former failure, than any other event that can be con¬ 
ceived.” Lord Amherst surrendered Ins opinion to Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and had the candour and grace to place the fact on 
record. The Council was now unanimous, and on the 18th 
September, at a time when the Court of Directors maintained 
that “ the settlement of 1818 had in no degree extended out¬ 
right of interference in the internal concerns of other states, 
except as it had been provided by t reaty,” passed the follow¬ 
ing manly resolution : Impressed with a full conviction that 
the existing disturbances at Blmrtpore, if not speedily quieted, 
will produce general commotion and interruption of the public 
tranquillity in Upper India, and feeling convinced that it is our 
solemn duty, no less than our right, as the paramount power 
and conservators of the general peace, to interfere for the 
prevention of these evils, the Governor-General in Council 
resolves that authority be conveyed to Sir Charles Metcalfe to 
accomplish the above object, and to maintain the succession 
of the rightful heir to the raj of Blmrtpore, if practicable, by 
expostulation and remonstrance; and should these fail, by a 
resort to measures of force.” 

Sir Charles’s expostulations and remonstrances, 
nhurtpore,^ as might have been expected, were lost upon 
182B - Doorjun Saul, who determined to hold the for¬ 

tress to the last extremity, and it became necessary to resort 
to amis. To the astonishment, of the princes of Upper India, 
who believed that the war in which the Company were 
engaged in Burmah had absorbed all their military resources, 
a British army of 20,000 men, together with a huudred mor¬ 
tars and heavy ordnance, suddenly sprung up in the midst of 
them. Bhurtpore was considered an insuperable check to 
British power, and the last bulwark of national independence, 
and the eyes of all India were lixed upon the siege, not 
without a general wish for its failure. The head-quarters of 
the Commander-in-chief, now Lord Combermere, were estab- 
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lis?u‘d before it on the 10th Dumber* and Sir Charles Met 
calfo soon after joined the camp. At a short distance from 
the town there was a lake, separated from it by an embank¬ 
ment, which the defenders had cut in the former siege. and 
thus fitted the ditch with water. On the present occasion 
they had commenced the same operation, but by the timely 
arrival of a British detachment, and the energetic exertions of 
Captain Irvine, the flow of water was checked, and die breach 
repaired. A delay of a few moments would have altered the 
result of the siege. The defences of this celebrated fort con¬ 
sisted of lofty and thick walls of clay, five miles in circum¬ 
ference, hardened in the sun, supported and hound by beams 
and logs, rising from the edge of a ditch, fifty-five feet in 
depth, and a hundred and fifty feet broad. It was strengthened 
by the outworks of nine gateways, and flanked by thirty-five 
lofty mud bastions, one of which, called the * 6 bastion of vic¬ 
tory,” was built to commemorate the defeat of Lord Lake, and, 
as they Tauntingly said, with the skulls and bones of those who 
had fallen in the first siege. For the level country in which it 
was situated, the fortification was the strongest, and, so to 
speak, the most impregnable which could be devised. Thirty- 
six mortars and forty-eight pieces of heavy ordnance played on 
the ramparts for many days without making any impression, on 
the walls, or creating a practicable breach. The heaviest shot 
only caused the defences to crumble into nigged masses 
falling d«nvn on each side of the conical wall, but leaving the 
ascent scarcely less steep and inaccessible than before. At 
the commencement of operations Colonel Galloway, who had 
been present at the former siege, and had written a valuable 
treatise on Indian fortifications, and Lieutenant, afterwards 
General, Forbes, had, unknown to each other, urged on Lord 
Combermere the necessity of endeavouring to create a breach 
by mining, but the proposal was treated with contempt, ft 
was only when every effort to breach the wall by batteries 
had hopelessly failed, that the chief engineer consented to 
adopt this advice and to have recourse to mines, several oi 
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were completed and fired, but without any adequate 
result. A great mine was at length completed, and charged 
with ten thousand pounds of powder. The explosion, which 
took place on the 18th January, seemed'to shake the founda¬ 
tions of the earth; enormous masses of hardened earth, and 
blocks of timber, mingled with heads, legs, and arms, were 
sent flying into the air, and the sky was darkened with 
volumes of smoke and dust. The column destined for the 
assault, under General Reynell, rushed up the breach and 
bayonetted the defenders, who fought to the last with the 
greatest resolution. Six thousand—according to other 
accounts double that number—wore said to have fallen in the 
doge, while the loss in the Company's army did not exceed a 
thousand. Doorjun Saul was captured as he endeavoured 
to make his escape, and sent first to Allahabad and then to 
Benares, where he passed twenty-five years of his life, in 
that asylum of disinherited princes, upon a pittance of five 
hundred rupees a*month. The boy raja was conducted, to 
the throne by Sir Charles Metcalfe and Lord Combermere, 
but the laurels of Bhurtpore were dishonoured by rapacity. 
The siege was undertaken to expel a usurper and to restore 
the throne to the rightful prince, yet all the state treasures 
and jewels found in the citadel, to the extent of forty-eight 
lacs of rupees, were unscrupulously pronounced by the military 
authorities to be lawful prize, and at once distributed among 
the officers and men. Six lacs fell to the share of the 
Commander-in-chief. This procedure was defended by the 
sophism that “ as Doorjun Saul had been in quiet possession of 
the throne, and acknowledged by all parties as the Maharaja, 
no individual either openly or secretly supporting the claims 
of Bulwunt Sing, naturally gave the fonner the full right to 
all the property in the fort, and deprived the latter of any 
claim which he might be supposed to have to it,” This 
spoliation was denounced by Sir Charles Metcalfe, in terms 
of indignation: “ Our plundering here,” be wrote, “ has been 
very disgraceful, and has tarnished our well-earned honours. 
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Until I can get rid of the prifce agents, I cannot establish 
the sovereignty of the young raja, whom we came professedly 
to protect, but have been plundering to the last lotah— water- 
pot—since he fell into our hands.” 

Effect of to* The capture of Bhurtpore is a salient point in 
capture, im. |) ie history of British progress in India. Though 
absolute masters of the whole continent., our prestige still 
seemed to be suspended upon the issue of the siege, which 
was watched with extraordinary interest throughout the 
country, and more particularly in the metropolis. Government 
had been constrained to open a loan in the month of August, 
but the moneyed classes hung back from it till the result of the 
siege was known. The privilege of private posts had not 
then been abolished, and the Calcutta bankers received daily 
intelligence of the progress of operations before Bhurtpore 
more speedily than the Governor-General obtained it through 
the public mail, and the first intimation which the Govern¬ 
ment received of the capture of the town was from the sudden 
influx of subscriptions to the loan, to the extent of thirty 
lacs of rupees, as soon as the treasury opened for the 
day. Bhurtpore was dismantled, and the proud walls which 
bad baffled the hero of Laswaree and Delhi were levelled with 
the ground. The capture of the town and fort by the skill 
of British engineers diffused a salutary feeling of awe 
throughout India, and, combined with the simultaneous sub¬ 
mission of the Burmese, dissolved the hopes of the dis¬ 
affected, and strengthened the power of Government 
„ The gross mismanagement of the Burmese war 

Honour* eon- , . . . 

fomd on Lord had created great discontent m England, but the 
Amherst, 1820 , 8UCCeflfi f„i termination of it brought the Governor- 
General a step in the peerage as Earl Amherst of Aracan— 
though the most disastrous of his expeditions—-and a vote of 
thanks from the Court of Directors for “ hid active, strenuous, 
and persevering efforts in conducting to a successful issue 
the late war with the King of Ava.” On the return of peace 
he made a progress through the north-wesl, aud held stately 
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durbars, and the native princes who had recently been medi¬ 
tating* the downfall of British power, hastened to offer their 
homage to it. In the summer of 1827 he proceeded to Simla, 
the delightful climate and majestic scenery of which was then 
for the first time selected as a summer retreat by the head of 


the Government. His example has been followed by his suc¬ 
cessors, and this sanatarium has now become the annual resort 
of European officers and residents in the north-west from the 
heat of the plains to such an extent as to SUpjiort h banking 

establishment^. The financial result of Lord 
Fiimnclftl result*, . . . , .. m 

m Amherst’s administration was calamitous, ine 

wealth left in the treasury by Lord Hastings was dissipated ? 
the surplus of revenue was converted into a deficit, and an 
addition of ten (Stores was nlade to the public debt. Of this 
sum about one-fourth was obtained from the hoards of the. 
King of Oude, the perennial reservoir of the Calcutta treasury . 
Large suras were likewise subscribed by native chiefs and 
bankers after the capture of Bhurtpore, and Bajee hao him¬ 
self was induced to invest in “ Company’s paper” some portion 
of the accumulations of his annuity. Lord Amherst, imme¬ 
diately after his arrival, and while new to the 
country and to the community, was led by the 
ism- 28 . r p or y members of the Government to continue 

those truculent proceedings against the press which they 
had originated. But it was not long before be adopted a more 
generous policy, and on his departure was complimented by 
the journals in Calcutta “on the liberality and even magna¬ 
nimity with which ho had tolerated the free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual measures, when he had 
the power to silence them with a stroke of his pen.” It was 
daring his absence at Simla, and without his concurrence, 
that the Vice-President in Council revokod the licence of one 
of the Calcutta papers, and ruined the proprietor, for a racy 
hut innocent squib on the higher members of the service, 
similar to those which form the weekly attraction of the 
London “ Punch." This was happily the last interference ou 
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the part of the public authorities with the local press. WiUuu 
thirteen months of this vindictive act Lord William Beutinck 
practically restored its freedom, and on his departure, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe placed that freedom on a legal basis, 
sir Thom.* Sir Thomas Mump, the Governor of Madras, 
Munro, i#3T. wus anxious to resign hia post in 1824, but was 
solicited to assise in fitting out the Burmese expedition, and 
in supplying its wants. Hia advanced age and the state 
of his health required repose, but he resolved to obey the call of 
duty. So energetic were his exertions as to draw from Lord 
Amherst and his Council the graceful acknowledgment, that, 
but for bis aid, it would have been impossible to undertake 
the vigorous measures which were adopted. The year after 
the conclusion of the war, while preparing to return to Iris 
native land, he jvas smitten down by an attack of cholera, 
lie ranks among the greatest of the Company’s servants. He 
was a man of strong mind and original thought., and united a 
solid and practical judgment with broad views of policy. 
Mr. Canning was proud of having selected bint for the 
government of Madras, and stated in 1 .irlianrent that 
“ Europe never produced a more accomplished statesman, nor 
India, fertile as it was in heroes, a more skilful soldier.” He 
was one of the very rare instances of a good Governor of 
Madras, and presented a very marked contrast to his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. Hugh Elliott, and to Mr. Lushington, who suc¬ 


ceeded him. Mr. Canning took equal credit to himself for the 
appointment of Mr. Elphinstone to the government of Bom¬ 
bay. He was second to none of the great men who have 
contributed to render the Company’s rule successful and illus¬ 
trious. It was he who organised the institutions of the 
Bombay Presidency after it had been enlarged to its present 
size by the territories acquired from the Push w a, and one of 
his last acts was the completion of the Bombay code, which 
tears his name, and has served in no small degree to enhance 
hia reputation. Mr. Jemdns had been charged with the 
management of the Kagpore territories after the deposi-ion of. 
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_ vr rSaliib, daring the minority of Iris successor, and resigned 
it'in to his hands in 1826, when he came of age. If is adminis¬ 
tration was the most honest and beneficial the Bhonslay 
kingdom had ever been blessed with, and was rendered the 
more memorable by the condition to wliich it relapsed when 
again subjected to native rule. ’1 he same lamentable result 
followed the removal of Sir Charles Metcalfe to ^ Delhi, and 
the consequent abandonment of the administrative system he 
had introduced into the domains of the Nizam. By a singular 
coincidence, each of these statesmen, though oh Ilians, bad 
enjoyed an opportunity of acquiring laurels in the field, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe at Deeg, Mr. Elphinstone at Kirkee, and 
Mr. Jenkins at Seetabuldee; but it was the revenue set tle¬ 
ment and civil administration of the large kingdoms confided to 
them at Hyderabad, Bombay, and Nagpore, which formed the 
chief distinction of their career. They may tie considered, in 
conjunction with Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, and 
Sir David Oehterlony, as forming that, galaxy of talent which 
gave solidity and splendour to the Company’s government 
during the first quarter ol the present ccntuiy. 

LOTd Ambenca hold Amherst was constrained to leave Cal- 
dtipartore, id^s. cutts earlier than lie had expected, through the 
illness of his daughter, and he embarked f ir England in 
February, 1828, leaving in the Council Mr. Butterworth 
Baytey and Sir Charles Metcalfe, two of the most eminent 
disciples of Lord Wellesley’s school. Some of those measures 
of reform and improvement which rendered the next adminis¬ 
tration memorable, in the annals of British Iudia were brought 
under discussion and advanced duriug the interregnum, and 
the two counsellors were fully prepared to second the large 
views and liberal measures of Lord Amherst's successor. 
Mr. Butterworth Bayley, as the senior member of Council, con¬ 
tinued for four months to occupy the post of Governor-Gene¬ 
ral. The death of Sir Thomas Munro, the greatest 
of the Governors of Madras, with the exception 
!S27 - 0 f Lord William Bentinck, left an opening for the 
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elevation of Sir John Malcolm, who had long' aspired to tho 
office, and to whom it was more justly due than to any other 
servant of the Company. His claims received the cordial and 
earnest support of the Duke of Wellington, but Mr. Luahing- 
ton, a Madras civilian, who had married the daughter of Lord 
Harris, and, consequently, obtained the appointment of Secre¬ 
tary of the, Treasury on his return to England, carried off tho 
prize, through tho preponderance of ministerial influence. 
Soon after, Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstono, who had been em¬ 
ployed for eight years in organizing the institutions of the 
Bombay Presidency, resigned his appointment, and the vacant 
seat was given to Sir John. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’s ADMINISTRATION, 1828—1835. 

ix>ni William The stigma which bad been unjustly east on the 
Adminatmtion character of Lord William Bentinck, by his abrupt 
JS28- ' and harsh removal from the Government of 

Madras, in consequence of the Vellore mutiny, was now about 
to be removed. He had applied for the Governor Generalship 
on the retirement of Lord Hastings and the appointment of 
Mr. Canning as Foreign Secretary, and there was no nobleman 
in England at the time moro eminently qualified for that 
important, trust; but Lord Amherst, who had been sent on one 
of the bootless embassies to Pekin, had stronger claims on the 
Ministry, and Lord William Bentinck was constrained to wait 
for four years. His claims were at length recognized by the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, and the 
office he had long coveted was bestowed upon him. He 
was sworn in at the India House in July, 1827, while his 
relative, Mr. Canning, who had promoted his nomination, 
was Prime Minister; but the lamented decease of that states¬ 
man a few days after brought into power those members of 
his party who had been opposed to his elevation, and Lord 
William suspended his departure till he was satisfied that they 
were not disposed to object to his appointment. He sailed in 
February, and reached Calcutta on the 4th July, 18*28. His 
administration of seven years, which forms one of the brightest 
periods in the history of British India, commenced tinder the 
most unfavourable circumstances. The Burmese war had 
not only saddled the treasury with a loan to the extent of ten 
crores of rupees, but created an annual deficit of a erore; and 
the new Government was constrained at once to enter upon 
the unpopular duty of retrenchment. 
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REDUCTION OF CIVIL ALLOWANCES. 

^ ^ ^ f | mmediately on bis arrival two committees woie 

AiiowtuMUfl, appointed to investigate the increase of expendi- 
im - turu in the civil and military establishments, and 

to suggest the means of bringing it back to the standard of 
1322, The sweeping reductions which the Court of .Directors 
had already made in the strength of the army left little for the 
military committee to do except to curtail individual allowances, 


though they were in no case excessive, and in many oases in¬ 
adequate. In the civil departments the allowances of the civi¬ 
lians presented a more legitimate field for revision. During 
the previous thirty-five years the only two items which had 
never experienced any diminution, but on the contrary exhibited 
a constant tendency to increase, were the public debt and the 
pay of the civil service. To select one example by way of 
illustration: the remuneration of an opium agent, for duties 
which required no mind and lit lie labour, had been gradually 
augmented to 75,000 rupees a-year. Lord William Beutinck 
out it down to a level with the salary of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in England. Some offices were abolished, a few 
were doubled up, and the income of others was reduced, but 
the retrenchments did not affect tho aggregate allowances 
of the service to a greater extent than six per cent. It was 
still the lv.at paid service in tho world, enjoying an annual 
income of ninoty lacs of rupees, which, divided among four 
hundred and sixteen officers, gave each civilian, fromthe mem¬ 
ber of Council to the writer, an average allowance of more than 
20,000 rupees a-vear. But the reductions effected by Lord 
William Beutinck, combined with his stern resolution to con¬ 


strain every man to do his duty, punctually and efficiently, 


created a feeling of irritation in the ranks of the service beyond 
all farmer example, and subjected him to insults which severely 
taxed his habitual equanimity. 

The tout Ratt» Of the measures of reduction which Lord Wil- 
otder, Ian*. iiam Bentinck was constrained to carry out, none 
was found to create so much animosity as the half batta order. 
Soon, after the beginning of the century an arrangement had 
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a proposed which assured the officers ot the army full 
batta in cantonments in the lower provinces. It bore the 
character of a compromise, and was considered by them in the 
light of a sacred compact. It did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the India House, and directions were issued succes¬ 
sively to Lord Hastings and to Lord Amherst, to reduce the batta 
allowance by one half. Both the Governors-General deeme* ? 
it their duty to suspend the execution of the order pond¬ 
ing a reference to the Court of Directors, but they dimply 
repeated their injunctions in more peremptory language. Their 
last despatch on the subject reached Calcutta soon after the 
arrival of Lord William Bentinck, who was then for the first 
time put, in possession of their wishes, and issued an order in 
November, 1828, to curtail the batta allowance at all stations 
within four hundred miles of Calcutta. This measure kindled 
a flame throughout tjie army, which at one time threatened to 
consume the bonds of obedience. A word from the officers at 
that moment, and the whole Bengal army would, it was firmly 
believed, have risen to a man. One officer went so far as to 
declare on his honour that if m enemy were to appear in the 
field, he did not believe there was a single officer who would 
give, or a regiment which would obey the order to march. The 
statement was doubtless exaggerated, but it will serve to show 
the irritation which then pervaded the army, and which sub¬ 
jected Lord William Bentinck to such gross personal insults 
from the officers ns no Governor-General had over before expe¬ 
rienced. An attempt was made to form representative com¬ 
mittees in the army, on the principle which had been adopted 
by the mutineers in 1796, but it was peremptorily forbidden by 
the Commander-in-chief, Lord Comber mere, though ho did not 
hesitate to declare that he considered the order itself unjust, 
and inc/onsistent w ith the implied conditions of tbo service. 
The Court of Directors were exasperated by this expression 
of his opinion to such an extent as to intimate that he would 
have been immediately superseded, if he had not already re¬ 
signed their sendee. Lord William Bentinck felt that it was 
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his power to suspend the execution of the order, though 
ho considered it unnecessary, impolitic, and unjust, but he 
transmitted all the memorials of the army to the Court of 
Directors, stating 1 that “ if it had been a new case, he would 
have assumed the utmost latitude of discretion; but, after the 
Court had for the third time reiterated their orders, no alterna¬ 
tive was left to him but to obey them." Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who was emphatically the friend of the army, had recently 
been raised to Council, and fully concurred with Lord William 
Bentinck that the order was one which could not have been 
disobeyed, under existing circumstances, without assuming that 
the executive Government in Calcutta- was the supreme power 
in the empire. The Court of Directors denounced the tone and 
spirit of the memorials as subversive of every principle of 
military obedience. They asserted their right, in common with 
all Governments, to regulate the allowances of the public ser¬ 
vants, and they signified their determination to enforce the 
order they had issued. This resolution met with the full con¬ 
currence of the Duke of Wellington. Considering the pass to 
which matters had arrived, it was necessary for the mainten¬ 
ance of discipline, to enforce the order, although it was an 
egregious blunder. At the period when it was first issued, 
the Indian treasury was full to repletion, and the saving created 
by these cheese parings would not have increased the surplus 
revenue by more than one per cent. The reduction was, under 
every aspect, impolitic; it affected the most expensive stations, 
and created an invidious distinction between the officers of 
different arms in the same service. Dumdum, the head-quar¬ 
ters of the artillery, was within the fatal circle of four hundred 
miles, and the officers who had won their commissions after a 
severe scientific competition, and who formed the 61ifce of the 
army; were condemned to reduced allowances; but those of the 
cavalry, filled with the relatives and connections of the Direc¬ 
tors, which was never cantoned iu the lower provinces, were 
exempted. The irritation, moreover, was annually revived, as 
each regiment was required in succession to take its turn, as a 
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of equity, at the penal stations. It appears strange 
astute a body as the Court of Directors should have 
risked the attachment and confidence of a noble army for a 
saving of lees than two lacs of rupees a-year, but they were 
not exempt from the infirmity of occasional spasms of tid. It 
appears still more astonishing that during the thirty succeeding 
years hi which they retained the government of India, they 
had not the magnanimity, if only as a graceful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the services of the army hi twenty hard-earned 
victories, to rescind an order which created perpetual irritation. 
It was only after the government had passed into the hands 
of the Crown that Dus act of injustice and impolicy was 
redressed. 




opium, 1830. In the attempt to adjust the finances of India, 
the decrease of allowances afforded alarger scope for exertion 
than the increase of revenue; but it was not overlooked. 
Opium has always presented a very elastic source ot wealth 
to the Government of India. The scheme of raising a revenue 
from the manufacture of it originated with Warren Hastings, 
and was matured by Sir John Shore, through whoso diligent 
efforts the purity of the drug was improved to such a degree 
that a chest with the Company’s*trade mark and seal passed 
like a bank note, without question, in China and throughout 
the Eastern Archipelago. In the Gangotic provinces it was 
grown in Behar and Benares, under the restrictions of a close 
monopoly. It was also indigenous iu Mulwa, and, on the 
restoration of tranquillity to that rich and distracted province 
by the victories of Lord Hastings, the native capitalists eagerly 
embarked in the cultivation of an article which yielded colossal 
returns. The importation of Malwa opium into Bombay was 
strictly prohibited, but the interdict was evaded by conveying 
it across the desert to Kurrachee, in feiurie, and thence 
to the Portuguese ports of Diu and Daman on the western 
coasts, and, eventually, in vessels under Portuguese colours 
to China and the east. The profits of the Company’s monopoly 
were seriously affected by this competition, and various plans 
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were devised to check it, but they were chiefly remarkable for 
the absence of cither wisdom or equity. The purchase of the 
whole crop in Malwa, which was adopted in one season, entailed 
a loss to the extent of more than half-a-crore of rupees. The 
restrictions, moreover, which it was sought to impose on the 
native states in Central India, regarding’ the culture of the poppy, 
were found to interfere unjustly with their independent action, 
and often to occasion serious conflicts. Lord William Bentinck 
put an end to the difficulty by establishing a system of licences 
for the direct conveyance of the opium from the provinces in 
Central India in which it was raised, to the port of Bombay, 
and a progressive revenue has thus been established, without 
annoyance either to prince or people. 

aotitrfrco The final and successful effort which was made 

Temuea, 1828 . f 0 recover the land revenue which had been aliena¬ 
ted from the state by fraudulent deeds, belongs to Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration, though the regulation itself 
was passed immediately before his arrival. The native go¬ 
vernments had been in the habit of making grants of land to 
individuals and to establishments, lay or ecclesiastical, free from 
the payment of rent; in other words, to bestow on them the 
public share of the produce of the lands. Some of these grants 
to charities and religious endowments were consecrated by 
time, but, generally, rent free tenures in the Deccan were 
resumed on every succession to the throne, and frequently 
more than once during the same reign. The same practice 
was common in Hindostan. Tims, the Nabob of Oude when 
constrained by Lord Wellesley in 1801 to commute his anuiud 
subsidy for a territorial cession, sought to compensate himself 
by resuming the grafts which had thus been made by his 
predecessors. In the confusion occasioned by the disso¬ 
lution of the Mogul empire this royal prerogative was 
usurped by the governors of provinces, and sometimes by 
their subordinate officers. On assuming the management of 
the revenue the Council in Calcutta announced that all grants 
made previous to the acquisition of the Dewanec in 1765, should 
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met! valid ; but as there existed no register of these 
titles, the zemindars, farmers, and revenue officers set to work 
unscrupulously to fabricate and to antedate them. A tenth 
of the public revenue appears thus to have been alienated Iron 
the support of the state during the infancy and inexperience 
of the Company's administration. A vigorous native Govern¬ 
ment would have summarily resumed all such grants, but the 
Regulations of 1793 simply reserved the right of imposing the 
public assessment on them after their illegality had been 
established in a court of law. The laborious duty of conduct¬ 
ing these investigations was imposed on the Collector, and 
neglected. A more stringent Regulation was passed in 1819, 
which empowered him to call for written documents, to exa¬ 
mine witnesses, and to decide the validity of the title, with 
the approbation of the Board of Revenue, leaving the proprietor 
to make his appeal to the civil court#. But the Collector found 
himself thwarted at every step in the performance of this 
invidious task, by the mercenary officers of his own court, 
who were bribed by the holders of the lands, and he became 
lukewarm in the performance of it. Pew cases were taken 
up, and the decisions of tho courts on appeal were so dilatory 
and withal so contradictory, as to be equally unsatisuictory to 
the appellant aud to Government. It became necessary, there¬ 
fore, either to relinquish altogether the pursuit of this lost 
revenue, or to adopt a more vigorous course to recover it. 
Accordingly, three weeks before tho arrival of Lord William 
Bentinck, a Regulation, long remembered os III of 1828, was 
passed, by which special Commissioners, selected from the 
ablest and most experienced officers in the judicial service, 
were appointed to hear and determine appeals from the 
decisions of the Collectors, who were stimulated to greater 
activity under the influence of the new system. These ener¬ 
getic proceedings produced great dissatisfaction among those 
who were affected by the resumptions. They pleaded that 
the difficulty of adducing evidence to establish tho validity of 
their titles had increased with the lapse of time; that many 
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documents bad disappeared through the humidity of the cli¬ 
mate and the ra vages of the white ants, and that, in the course of 
several generations, lands, though originally obtained by fraud, 
had been purchased, bond fide } and at an enhanced value, by 
their present proprietors. There can he no doubt that the 
resumption of these lands, or rather of the rent of them,—as 
tin? parlies were in no cases dispossessed, inflicted great 
unpopularity oil the Government at the time, though by no 
means to the extent which has been assumed, but to affirm, 
as some have done, that it was one of the leading causes of 
the great mutiny of the sepoys thirty years after, is one of 
the most gratuitous of assertions. The natives of the country, 
though they had been accustomed to submit meekly to the 
wholesale and indiscriminate resumption of such lands by the 
arbitrary will of their native princes, resented the resumptions 
when made by a foreign Government which had never been 
popular, and they arraigned its justice and moderation; but the 
irritation did not outlive the generation affected by them, and 
had passed out of memory long before the crisis of the mutiny 
arose. The addition made to the rent-roll of the state by 
this procedure, amounted to about thirty lacs of rupees a year, 
while the machinery of investigation cost eighty lacs. 
ri c } The political and military events of Lord William 

insurrection, Bentinck’s administration were of minor importance 
m2, compared with those of a previous or a succeeding 

period, when thrones and dynasties were overthrown, and the 
map of India was reconstructed. There was the usual amount 
of chronic turbulence among the border tribes on the various 
points of our extensive territory, but it did not affect the 
stability of the empire. The Colo insurrection, however, in¬ 
volved operations of some magnitude. The Coles, the Dangars y 
the Santals, and other cognate tribes, the aborigines of the 
country are believed to have receded before the conquering 
Hindoos into the hills and fastnesses south-west of Bengal; 
and in that wild region they have continued for ages to main¬ 
tain their primitive language, habits, and superstitions, as well 
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Kir physical appearance and, in some cases, tlwir wild 
independence. Their condition had been little affected by the 
political or religious revolutions in Hindostan. Of these forest 
tribes, some were under the loose authority of the Rajpoot 
zemindars -who had gradually succeeded in obtaining a footing 
in their country. Some of them lived by the chase, but 
others obtained a subsistence by the rude cultivation of the 
open and fertile tracts embosomed in their hills. The zemin ¬ 
dars endeavoured to improve their revenues by Bottling a more 
industrious class of farmers from Bengal and Behttr on the 


lands, but the interlopers became an object of intense hatred 
to the aborigines. The cumbrous Regulations of tho Bengal 
Presidency had unhappily been introduced into the province, 
to the great, annoyance both of the zemindars and the ryots. 
The general feeling of discontent occasioned by these proceed¬ 
ings was exasperated by the insolence ami rapacity oi the 
Bengalee underlings who had Jloeked in with t.ho establishment 
of our institutions, and monopolized every office. In 1832, tho 
whole country was in a state of insurrection. The vengeance 
of the Coles was direct ed against the zemindars who oppressed 
them, and more especially against the foreign settlers. Their 
fields were laid waste, their villages given up to the flames, and 
more than a thousand were put to death before it was possible 
to assemble troops. A considerable force of horse, foot, and 
„ artillery was sent into the province. The insurgents assembled 
" in thousands, but were armed only with bows, arrows, and 
axes, and the military operations were confined to scouring 
the country, burning down the hamlets, and endeavouring to 
apprehend tho leaders. There was no real opposition, but 
great slaughter; and as none of the Company’s officers were 
acquainted with the language of the Coles, not a few of them 
were cut down as they were thronging to the camp to implore 
mercy. All the tribes at length threw themselves on the con¬ 
sideration of the Government, and tho troops were withdrawn. 
A chief of the dinars, a kindred race in the neighbouring 
province of Jtfanbhoom, rose in revolt immediately after, but 
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an overwhelming force, consisting of no lower than four 
regimen ts of infantry, besides irregular horse, and -some guns, 
v/ns poured into the country and speedily extinguished ho 
rebellion. It was not, however, without its countervailing ad¬ 
vantage's. Lord William Beritinok was induced, in compassion 
to the people, to relieve them from the incubus of a code alto¬ 
gether umuited to the simplicity of thoir habits, and he 
formed the districts into a non-regulation province, and placed 
it under the control of a Commissioner. 

j 

insurrection of Another insurrection, attracted notice about the 
Tcet-jo steer, same time from the singular circumstances of its 
occurrence within fifteen miles of Government 
House in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan reformer and 
fanatic, of whom further particulars will be given hereafter, 
had collected numerous disciples in Bengal, and more particu¬ 
larly in the district of Bnraset. The superior sanctity they 
assumed, the intolerance they manifested towards the Ma- 
homedans who refused to join thoir sect, and their hostility to 
the Hindoos rendered them an object of general aversion, and 
some of their Hindoo zemindars had indicted fines upon them. 
They made their appeal to the Magistrate, but the dilatory 
proceedings of his court exhausted their patience, and, under 
the direction of one Tee too Meer, a Mahomedan mendicant, 
they took the law into their own hands. They proclaimed a 
religious war against the Hindoos, by the usual process of, 
defiling' a temple with tho blood of a cow, and forcing its flesh 
down the throats of tho brahmins, and constraining them to 
pronounce the formula of the Prophet's creed. They then pro¬ 
ceeded to plunder and burn down villages and factories, and 
to put to death all who ventured to oppose them. The dm onto 
gained strength from two ineffectual efforts on the part of the 
Magistrate to quell it, and in the peaceful province of Bengal, 
which had uot aeon the smoke of an enemy’s camp for more 
then seventy years, two regiments of infantry with u body of 
horse and some gun wore summoned to the field. They came 
up with the ..insurgents near Tlooghly; a few rounds of grape 
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them into u stockade they had erected, where, contrary 
to all expectation, tlwy defended themselves with great reso¬ 
lution for an hour, and put to death sixteen of their assailants. 
Many of the fanatics were slain, and the remainder made 
prisoners, and the insurrection subsided as rapidly as it had 
arisen. 


Annexation.^ Ford William Bentinck’g administration was 
Cud, at, ^ 82 . marked by the addition of two principalities to the 
Company’s dominions, but of such insignificant extent; as to 
escape observation and censure. * The raja of the little pro¬ 
vince of Cachar in the hills on the north-east frontier of Bengal, 
had been rescued from the grasp of the Burmese in 1825, and 
restored to power. He was rnurdored in 1832, and, as ho left 
no legitimate successor, Lord William Bentinck yielded to 
the general wbh of the people, and gave them the benefit 
of the Company's government. This unnoticed nook of the 
great empire has since acquired a commercial importance by 
the application of British capital and enterprise to its im¬ 
provement. The forests have been cleared, and the hills 
covered with tea plantations, on which large sums have been 
expended. 


The conquest and annexation of Coorg was the 

Reduction and _ _ . , A . ” 

annexation of deliberate act of the most pacific of Goveroors- 
Coorg. n,34. Qeneral. This province lies on the Malabar coast, 
between Mysore and the sea, and comprises an area of about 
fifteen hundred square miles, no portion of which is less than 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea. The population 
is scanty, and the country itself had never been deemed of any 
importance; but circumstances have invested it with a peculiar 
interest. At the close of the last century, the inja was the 
most chivalrous character of his age in India, and defended his 
domains with such perseverance and gallantry against the 
overwhelming force of the Mysore rulers, as to obtain the 
hoarty commendations of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley. 
From the latter he received the gift of a splendid sword, which 
was long preserved with pride among the family heir-looms. 
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His descendant, the princess Gourumna. came to England in 
company with her father, and embraced the Christian religion, 
the Queen standing her sponsor at the baptismal font. At 
the commencement of the war with Tippoo in 1791, it was 
deemed important by the British authorities to obtain a military 
position in Coorg, and a treaty was concluded with the raja, 
Vira Raja, which secured liis assistance and the resources of 
his country, and granted him the guarantee of his independence 
on the part of the British Government. The arrangement was 
concluded by Mr. Taylor, the Company’s agent at Tellicherry; 
and such were the lax notions of religion which prevailed at 
the Madras Presidency in those days, that he took God, the sun, 
the moon, and the earth to witness the execution of the deed. 
The raja died in 1809 and was succeeded by his brother, 
who bequeathed the throne to bis son Vira rajar in 1820. Few 
princes, even in India, have ever exhibited a more atrocious 
example of cruelty and ferocity. Ilis first act was to put to 
death all those who had thwarted his views before lie came to 
the throne. To prevent the possibility of being superseded, 
he directed all his royal kinsmen, twelve in number, to bo taken 
into the jungle and decapitated. He never scrupled to lake 
the life of any one who was obnoxious to him, and he became 
the object of universal dread to Iris courtiers and his subjects. 
He manifested a peculiar hatred of the British Government, and 
prohibited all intercourse between his people and Englishmen, 
which had the effect of concealing his conduct from observation. 
In 1832, bis sister and her husband fled for their lives, and re¬ 
vealed the tale of his barbarities to the British Resident at 
Mysore, who proceeded in person to the capital, and endea¬ 
voured, but without success, to bring the raja to reason. A 
native envoy was then sent to remonstrate with him, but he was 
seized and placed in confinement. The raja, at the same time, 
addressed letters to the Governor of Madras, and even to tho 
Governor-General, couched in terms of extraordinary insolence, 
and organized his little force for a conflict with British power. 
Lord William Bentinck, finding him deaf to all admonition, 
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red to treat him as a public enemy, and issued a proclama¬ 
tion, recounting his cruelties and oppressions, and announcing 
that ho had ceased to reign. A force of about 0,000 men was 
directed to enter the country simultaneously from the east, 
west, north, and south, under the general command of Colonel 
Lindsay. Advancing from the eastward, he succeeded in pene¬ 
trating the intricate and perilous defiles leading to the capital, 
where the mere interjection of felled trees from the neighbour¬ 
ing forest might have completely blocked up his path. He 
entered the capital and planted the British standard on its 
ramparts on the 6th April, 1834. But the Coorg troops 
resisted the divisions which were advancing into their country 
from other directions with the same energy and courage 
which had been exhibited in the defence of their independence 
against the veterans of Hyder and Tippoo. Two of the British 
columns were repeatedly repulsed by these gallant highlanders, 
and many officers and more than two hundred of the men fell 
beneath their weapons. If the generalship of the Coorg com¬ 
mander had corresponded with the valour of his men, the 
campaign might with ease have been protracted till the rains 
sot in, in which case the British army would have been obliged 
to withdraw from a scene where disease would have annihilated 
their strength. But the raja was as cowardly as he was cruel, 
and surrendered to General Fraser, the political agent, who 
issued a proclamation, under the orders of the Governor- 
General, annexing the territory of Coorg to the Company's 
dominions “in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people*” The General was an officer on the Madras establish* 
meat, and he took on himself to humour the religious notions of 
the Hindoos by prohibiting the slaughter of kino throughout 
Coorg, though he was not ignorant that the British Govern¬ 
ment—except in the fatal instance of Rangoon—had in Variably 
refused to sanction so preposterous a concession to native pre¬ 
judices. The country of Coorg was overlooked for more than 
twenty years, when it was discovered to be one of those 
mountain tracts suitable for the residence of Europeans and 
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tin) cultivation of coffee, and it lias now become one of the 
most valuable and prosperous sections of the groat national 
estate in India. 

The policy of Lord William Hontirick in reference 

..to the native states was regulated at first by the 

iaw~M. principle of non-interference, which was still in the 
ascendant in Leadenhall-street, and on which some brief re¬ 
marks may not be redundant- For centuries, the idea of a 
paramount power in India had been so familiar to the native 
mind, that its existence came to be considered a matter of 
uei' -ssity. In his minute on the Bhurtporo crisis, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe had stated that the obligation to maintain the legal 
succession of the heir in that principality devolved on us 
as the supremo guardians of general tranquillity, law, and 
right in India. But the Court of Directors lost, no time in repu¬ 
diating this doctrine, and laid positive and repeated injunctions 
on tho Government of India to abstain from all interference 
with the native princes, beyond what was indispensable to 
secure the punctual payment of their respective tributes. The 
British Government in India was thus placed in the unseemly 
position of a powerful and importunate creditor, instead of that 
of a beneficent guardian; and its interference with the princes 
had all the appearance of being regulated by its own pecuniary 
interests, and not by any regard for the welfare of the country. 
During the early period of Lord William Bentinck’sgovernment, 
hh proceedings wore shaped by the policy of the India, House, 
of which he did not disapprove, and they form the least satis¬ 
factory portion of ins administration. That policy was not, 
however, without an apparent justification, as a glance at the 

progress of events will show. 

To retain our standing in India, it was necos- 
sary to secure a position which should enable us 
in India, 1834. j. () c , m t ro l the inherent elements of anarchy. '1 hero 
was no alternative between the decay and the aggrandizement 
of our power. If we had refused te advance wo must have 
submitted to recode. This fact is clearly demonstrated in the 
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rablo remarks of Lord William Bent i nek: u To the policy 
of Lord Wellesley succeeded other policy and other measures; 
the renunciation of conquests, the abandonment of influence 
and power, the maintenance of a system strictly neutral, de¬ 
fensive, not interfering, pacific, according* to the full spirit of 
that enactment declaring* that 4 to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion iri India, are measures repugnant 
to the wish, the honour, and the policy of the nation. The 
impossibility of adhering to this beautiful theory was soon 
manifested, and subsequent events have all shown that, 
however moderate our views, however determined wo may 
bo not to extend our limits, it has been utterly out of our 
power to stand still. Such have been the restless, plundering 
habits which belong to this great Indian society, such its very 
natural jealousy and apprehension of our power, that, after a 
series of unprovoked aggressions, Lord Hastings at last, in 
1817, brought to a completion that system of policy which the 
great genius and foresight of Lord Wellesley had originally 
planned, and would have probably accomplished twenty-live 
yearsbefore, bad he remained in India.” But it was found that 
filesystem of subsidiary and tributary alliances, while it secured 
our supremacy, had an inevitable tendency to render the 
native Governments weak and oppressive. The native prince 
became indolent by trusting to strangers for security, and 
cruel and avaricious from the assurance that he had nothing to 
dread from the hatred of his subjects as long as his protection 
was guaranteed by our irresistible power. Prom time imme¬ 
morial the remedy for an oppressive government in India, when 
it had reached a point beyond the power of endurance, was a 
popular rebellion, the result of which was the subversion of 
the dynasty and the establishment of a new family on the 
throne. Any such remedy, however, was rendered absolutely 
impracticable by the presence of a British force, which supported 
the throne against every opponent, domestic an well as foreign. 
The dignity, the energy, and the capacity of the native princes 
withered under this parasitical connection with a paramount 
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power. The Court of Directors deemed it wise, if not also 
benevolent, to preserve these attributes of power, and to 
render the princes efficient instruments of Government 
They considered that this object could be attained by a 
rigid system of noninterference in their affairs. But thin 
theory was found as impracticable as the u beautiful theory” 
of Mr, Dmidas, in 1783, which denounced all extension of the 
British dominions. During* half-a-century, there was scarcely 
an instance of a prince, living under the safeguard of 
British protection, who rose above the debasing influences 
of the zenana, and showed any talent for governing. It 
was only when a native state happened to be blessed with 
the services of statesmen like Salar Jung, or Dinkur Kao, 
that the interference of the paramount power became re¬ 
dundant, except to defeat the intrigues for Iris dismissal. 
Circumstance's wore constantly arising to baflto this principle 
of non -interference. Wo found it often necessary to inter¬ 
pose our authority in a contest for the throne, or to provent 
a course of action tending to produce a conflict of which wo 
should have to bear the brunt. We were bound to correct 
a system of misrule which might lead to a failure of resources, 
and entail heavy responsibilities on ns. Nor could we always 
forget that our protection of the prince from the indignation of 
Iris subjects, implied the obligation, of protecting* the subjects 
from the oppressions of the ruler. The rule of non-intervention 
was therefore, from the inexorable necessity of circumstances, 
almost as often in abeyance an in operation, and it was th»s 
vacillating policy during Lord William Benti nek’s administra¬ 
tion, which lowered ibo character, and diminished the useful¬ 
ness of the British Government. In some eases he refused t>» 
interfere where he might have prevented disorder and misery; 
iu others, he has been deemed to have interfered too far. 
At Gwalior, he declined to use his influence, and the stare 
was brought to the verge of revolution and civil war. In 
Coorg, be extinguished the dynasty; in the erase of Mysore, 
he assumed the government of the country. 
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Tho kingdom of Mysore, it will be remembered, 
was created out of the spoils of Tippoo by Lord 
Wellesley in 1799, and conferred on one of tho 
descendants of the old royal family. This measure was stren¬ 
uously opposed at tho time by Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most profound statesmen the Company's service has 
ever produced. Ho advised the partition of the whole of the 
conquered country between the Nizam and the Company. He 
urged that tho inhabitants had long been accustomed to the 
government of strangers ; that they had no national spirit or 
antipathies to stir them up to resistance, and that they beheld 
a change of rulers with perfect indiffereuce* lie argued that 
no political advantage could be gained by dragging the de¬ 
scendant of the raja of Mysore from obscurity. “ If,” he said, 
u we had found a prince in captivity who had once enjoyed 
power, a proper regard for humanity, and the supposed pre¬ 
judices of the nation in favour of one who had once been their 
sovereign, would no doubt have pleaded strongly for his resto¬ 
ration ; but no such motive now calls upon us to invest the 
present raja, a boy of six years old, with royalty ; for neither 
he nor his father, nor his grandfather, ever exercised or 
knew what it was; and long before the usurpation of Hyder, 
the rajas had been held as state? prisoners by their del ways 
or ministers. No attachment remains towards the family 
among the natives, for it lias Jong been despised and for¬ 
gotten.” This communication did not reach Lord Wellesley 
till after he had made his arrangements for the elevation of 
the boy; but he did not hesitate to declare that “the territories 
thus placed under the nominal sovereignty of tho raja of 
Mysore constituted substantially an integral portion of our 
own dominions.” The treaty of cession was, therefore, made 
by the British Government alone, to the exclusion of tho 
Nizam. Jt was, moreover, concluded with the raja personally, 
without that allusion to heirs and successors, which had been 
inserted in the treaties formed by Lord Wellesley with the 
Peshwa, the raja of Nagpore, the Nizam, and Sindia. This 
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significant omission in the case of Mysore was supplied, it has 
been said, by the clause which makes the treaty binding “as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure.’’ This expression is 
employed in cases where treaties wore made expressly to include 
heirs and successors. That portion of the conquered territory 
which was assigned to the Nizam and the Company was to “ be 
held in full right and sovereignty for ever,” whereas the raja 
of Mysore was simply “to possess the territory described.” 
It was clearly intended by Lord Wellesley to be a personal 
and not an hereditary fief. The power of resuming the grant 
of the kingdom watt reserved in the 4th article of the treaty: 
“ Whenever the Governor-General in Council shall have reason 
to apprehend a failure in the funds destined for the maintenance 
of the military force—seven lacs of pagodas a~year—he shall 
have full power and right either to introduce regulations and 
ordinance* as he shall deem expedient for the internal manage¬ 
ment and the collection of the revenues of the country, or to 
assume and bring under the direct management of the servants 
of the Company such part or parts of the territory as shall 
appear to him necessary to render such funds efficient and 
available either in peace or war.” The object of tills assump¬ 
tion was defined in the next article to be, not only 4k to secure 
the efficiency of the said military funds, but also to provide 
for the effective protection of the country, and the welfare of 
the people.” In his memorandum explanatory of these two 
articled, Lord Wellesley said, " recollecting the inconvenience 
anrl embarrassment which have arisen to all parties concerned 
under the double Government and conflicting authorities in 
(hide, Tanjoro, and the Carnatic, I resolved to restore to the 
Company the most extensive and indisputable powers of inter¬ 
position in the internal affairs of Mysore, as well as an 
unlimited right of assuming the direct management of tho 
country.” The government of Mysore was placed under the 
management of the renowned brahmin, Poornea, the minister 
of Ryder and Tippoo, and he was supported by the able and 
active superintendence of Sir Barry Close, Mr. Webber and 
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—colonel Wilke. Under those favourable auspices the country 
flourished and a surplus of two erorcs of rupees was accumu¬ 
lated in the treasury. 

„ . In 1811, the ram having- attained his sixteenth 

the government, year, proclaimed his own majority, and, under the 
influence of his minions and flatterers, dismissed the 
faithful Foomea and assumed the charge of the government 
himself. The Resident reported that he was utterly unfit 
for the management of tint country by the instability and the 
infirmities of his character, his utter disregard of truth, and 
his entire subservience to the influence of favourites. The 
government steadily deteriorated during the twenty years in 
which he held the reins. The accumulations of Foomea were 
dissipated, and all the establishments of the state fell into 
arrears. The administration became venal and corrupt; the 
highest offices were put up to sale; valuable crown lands we.ro 
alienated, and new and grievous taxes were imposed. There 
was no security for property, and nothing worthy the name of a 
court of justice. This system of misrule was continued in spite 
of the admonitions of the Madras Government. Sir Thomas 
Munro, the Governor, paid a visit to Mysore iu 1825, and,, in 
a personal interview' with the raja, gave him a deliberate 
warning that if the reform of the administration was not com¬ 
menced forthwith, the direct interference of the British Go¬ 
vernment would be unavoidable. This remonstrance produced 
a partial improvement, but the raja soon relapsed into his old 
habits of prodigality and extortion. The Resident at his 
court subsequently renewed these expostulations, but finding 
thorn altogether unavailing', ceased to press them. Unable 
any longer to support the oppressions of the raja’s administra¬ 
tion, the people broke into open revolt, and in 1830 one half 
the kingdom was in a state of insurrection. A cl venturers from 
the southern Mfehr&tta country, and not a few of the Mysore' 
constabulary, joined the standard of the insurgents and the 
peace and security of the Company’s territories and of the 
Deccan were placed in jeopardy. It became necessary to send 
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a large British force into the field to qaell the rebellion. A 
proclamation was issued inviting the cultivators to come into 
the British camp and peacefully state their grievances, with the 
promise that they should 1 e redressed. The natives reposed 
entire confidence in the British officers, but none in those of 
the raja, and the insurrection at length died out. 
runiurcnuntof Lord William Bentinck then informed the raja 
b/SovommJaS though tranquillity was for the present restored, 

la8 -- the British Government could not permit its name 

or its power to be identified with these acts of misrule, and 
was imperiously (called on to supply an immediate and complete 
remedy. It became indispensable, therefore, with reference 
to the stipulations of the treaty, to interfere for the preserva¬ 
tion of the state of Mysore, and to save the various interests 
at stake from further ruin. To accomplish this object he 
deemed it necessary to transfer the entire administration of 
the country to the hands of British officers, paying over to the 
raja the sum stipulated in the treaty, a lac of star pagodas, 
and a fifth of the net revenue. Under the able and honest 
management of those functionaries the revenues have been 
improved to such an extent as to give the raja, from both 
sources, an income of about fourteen lacs of rupees a-year. 
This decisive measure of Lord William Bentinck received the 
entire approbation of the Court of Directors. The raja ^ 
entreated t hat the administration.might still be carried on in 
his name, but the Court directed that it should be conducted 
in the name and by the sole authority of the Company. Boon 
after, Lord William Bentinck appointed a commission, com¬ 
posed of officers of high standing in the service, to investigate 
the causes of the outbreak which had been quelled by the 
British army, and he gathered from their report that the 
representations of oppression had been overstated. From this, 
among other considerations, he was led to express a doubt 
whether the entire assumption of the country was in strict 
accordance with the terms of the treaty, and he proposed to 


the Court to take over in perpetuity a portion of the country 
sufficient for the payment of the subsidy, and to restore the 
remainder to the raja, subject however, to the condition that 
if he neglected the Government, and suffered any gross and 
general oppression to be practised, the Company should be at 
liberty to resume this portion also. But the Court of Directors 
refused to sanction the proposal, and decided that the assump¬ 
tion of the whole country was justified by the provisions of 
the treaty, and essential to the security of the people. The 
Ministry soon after confirmed and completed the arrangements 
by directing* that the produce of Mysore should thenceforward 
be treated both in England and in India, as that of a British 
possession, and be relieved from the payment of differential 
duties. 

Bhopal, 1888 - 35 . In the principality of Bhopal the policy of non¬ 
intervention led to anarchy and bloodshed, which a word, from 
the paramount authority would at any moment have prevented. 
About eighteen months after the alliance with this state was 
concluded in 1818, the amiable and accomplished nabob was 
accidentally killed by a pistol shot, and his widow, Seconder 
Begum, a woman of high spirit and great ability, assumed the 
responsibilities of the government, with a Christian for her 
prime minister, and a Mahomedan and a Hindoo as his 
assistants. She affianced her daughter to her nephew and 
adopted him as the heir to the throne ; but she was unwilling 
to part with any portion of her power, and not only delayed 
the celebration of the nuptials, but refused him any share in 
the government after he had attained his majority. He ap¬ 
pealed to Lord William Bentinck, who declined to interfere 
further than by insisting on the completion of the marriage. 
In the hope of strengthening her position she laid aside the 
restraints imposed on females by Asiatic custom, and held 
durbars without a screen, and appeared on horseback with¬ 
out- a veil, to the great scandal of her people. The young 
nabob, finding himself still denied all authority, made his 
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escape from the capital and began to collect partisans. The two 
parties appealed to arms, and an action was fought in which 
the young nabob was defeated and the leaders on both sides 
were killed. Lord William Ih ufcinck had by this time quitted 
India, and his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, considering that 
the principle of non-interference had been carried to an ex¬ 
treme, ottered the mediation of the Government; tranquillity 
was immediately restored. The Begum retired to a jageor, 
and the youth ascended the throne. His reign however was 
brief, and the succession devolved on his daughter, then six 
years of age, who was in vested with the supreme authority at 
the usual age, and has continued to govern the principality 
to the present time with extraordinary talent and success. She 
took great delight in manly sports, and speared and shot with 
all the ardour of the keenest sportsman. She was in the habit 
of working’ ton and often twelve hours a-day; she visited every 
district and attended minutely to the drill and discipline of her 
soldiers. She reformed her civil establishments, paid oh the 
state debts, resettled her revenue, set up a new police, and 
organized a judieial system. Her energy is still the admiration 
of the country, and her administrati ve ability has seldom been 
surpassed in India. During* the Mabratta and Pindaroe war, 
her grandfather sold his jewels to maintain the contingent of 
troops with which he joined the British army. During the sepoy 
mutiny, the present Begum exhibited the ancient fidelity of her 
house to the British Crown, aud she is the only Indian princess 
decorated with the C rand Cross of the ‘‘Illustrious Starof India.” 
Jotfhpor*, is**. The same vacillating policy was exhibited in 
regard to the various principalities of Raj poo tan a, although 
the turbulent habits of the feudal nobles, and the vicious con¬ 
stitution of the government, rendered the interposition of the 
paramount power indispensable to their tranquillity. This will 
he illustrated by a reference to the transactions in Joudhpore 
and Jeypore. Maun Sing, the raja of Joudhpore, had been 
deposed by his “ thakoors,’’ or feudatory chiefs, before the 
Pindaree war, on account of his insanity, real or feigned; but 
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he recovered his power, if not his reason, in 1821, and imme¬ 
diately began to wreak his vengeance on them. A reconcilia¬ 
tion was effected by the Resident in 1824, but it was of brief 


duration. The raja determined to retain the lands he had 
agreed to restore to them, and commenced a new course of 
spoliation. The chiefs again appealed to the British Govern¬ 
ment, but the non-interference policy was now predominant, 


.tad they were driven to seek redress by their own efforts. 
They raised an army of 7,000 men, and advanced to the capital 
with the detennination to depose Maun Sing. He appealed in 
great alarm to Lord William Eentinck, who felt the necessity 
of interposition, and was disposed, for various reasons, to con¬ 
sider the case exceptional. The Resident was empowered 
to restore peace, which was effected with a stroke of the pen. 
But the insane violence of the raja’s character broke forth 
afresh, and he had the temerity to insult the Governor-General 
by refusing, on a frivolous pretext, to attend the great durbar 
of all the Rajpoot chieftains, which was held at Ajraero in 
1831. He allowed his tribute .to fall into arrears ; he gave 
encouragement to the robber tribes of the desert, and refused to 
apprehend the thugs, or to surrender the malefactors, who 
sought refuge in his countiy. A large army was, therefore, 
ordered to march into Manvar to bring the raja to reason, bui 
the mere demonstration of force was found to be sufficient, and 
he hastened to send a deputation with his humble submission. 
The Rathores—the designation of this tribe—were accustomed 
to boast of the “hundred thousand swords’* with which they 
had supported the throne of Akbar, and of the resistance they 
had offered for three years to Aurungzcbo. But they quailed 
before the majesty of British power, and the raja’s envoys 
meekly enquired what occasion there could be for an army 
when a single constable would have been sufficient to convey 
the commands of the Governor-General. Every demand was 
at onco conceded. 

'icypore, 183 *. During the minority of the raja of Jeypore, his 
mother acted as regent, and resigned herself to the.counsels of 
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Jotaram, a banker of the Jain sect. The haughty nobles ex¬ 
pelled the money changer from the post of minister, and installed 


one of their own number, Bhyree Saul, n connection of the royal 
family. The regent mother embraced every opportunity of 
th'darting Ms measures and throwing the government into 
confusion, in the hope of embroiling him with the British 
authorities, and at length obtained the permission of Sir David 
Ochterlony to recall Jotaram. The nobles resented the indig¬ 
nity of having their renowned state subjected to the control of 
bankers and women, and a civil war appeared inevitable, when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had succeeded Sir David, proceeded 
iri person to Jeypore, and convened a meeting of the chiefs. 
The majority of them were found to favour the views of the 
regent ranee, and her authority was accordingly guaranteed 
with liberty to choose he*- own minister. A grand durbar 
was held, and the young raja, seated on the lap of Sir Charles, 
received the homage of the Jeypore nobility. Jotaram became 
the head of the administration, but it speedily fell into confu¬ 
sion. The revenues were misappropriated, the troops remained 
unpaid and became insubordinate, and the tribute to the Com¬ 
pany was allowed to ran into arrears. The Jain pursued the 
nobles who had opposed him with great vindictiveness, and a 
general spirit of disaffection pervaded the country. An appeal 
was made to Lord William Beutinck, to terminate the disorders 
of the state by the supreme authority of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but he refused to interfere. Emboldened by this reply, 


Jotaram attempted to confiscate the estates of Bhyree feaul. 
The regent ranee died soon after, having held the reins of 
power for ten years. Her death was followed, in 1835, by that 
of the raja, but not without such strong suspicions of poison 
that the minds of men became inflamed against Jotaram, and 
he was obliged to tender his resignation. The British Govern¬ 
ment accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, and tho 
political agent who was sent to the capital was just in time to 
prevent a conflict, between the parly of the exasperated nobles 
and of Jotaram. The banker was directed to remove to a 
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ance from the capital, aud as he attributed Ids disgrace to 
the Resident, he, or his partisans, hired men to assassinate him. 
ITe was assailed and wounded as ho was leaving the durbar, 
and barely escaped with his life, but his assistant, Mr. Blake, 
was barbarously murdered iu the streets. This attempt to 
apply the principle of non-interferenco to Jeyporo kept the 
country in commotion fora loug period, and eventually resulted 
hi the appointment of a British agent to reside at the court, anc! 
in the establishment of a stringent control over the affairs of 
the state. 


0 udt\ 183131 . The most strenuous efforts had been made by 
successive Ctoveniors-General, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, 
and Lord William Boritinck, to prevail on the king of Oudc to 
reform the administration of Ids country, but with little appear¬ 
ance of success. The king who was seated on the throne 
during Lord William Bentinek’s government, had been brought 
up in the zenana, and possessed no aptitude for business; bis 
ideas were altogether effeminate and puerile, and his life was 
devoted to indulgence. He entertained the deepest aversion 
to his father’s able minister, and would have taken his life but 
for the protection of the Resident, Mr.—afterwards Sir 
Herbert—Maddock. In an able and exhaustive report upon the 
state of the country, Mr. Maddock represented it as in a state 
of decay. There was no security either for life or property, 
and the administration presented a constant scene of violence 
and oppression; scarcely a day passed in which lie did not 
hear from his own residence in Lucknow the booming of ar¬ 
tillery employed in the siege of forts, or in the coercion of 
zemindars, who never paid their rents without compulsion. 
The character of the native Government of Oude had, how¬ 
ever, become the subject of party feelings, and there were 
not wanting men who maintained that it was cultivated like 
a garden, and presented a flourishing appearance. But Lord 
William Bentinck in his despatch to the India House, assured 
the Court that the representations of Mr. Maddock were cor¬ 
roborated by the testimony of all the officers civil or military 
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ho bad traversed the province, and that during Ills own 
journey from Lucknow to Rohileund the whole country ex¬ 
hibited a melancholy picture of desolation and misery, dome 
of his predecessors had questioned the right of the British 
Government to interfere with theadimnistration of the country, 
but lie considered it the botmden duty of the Company to 
interpose for the protection of the wretched inhabitants, and 
constrain the king to put a stop to the arbitrary and tyrannical 
proceedings of his officers. He accordingly proceeded to 
Lucknow in 1831 and transmitted a writ ten communication to 
the king, in which lie insisted on the adoption of reforms, and 
distinctly announced that if he continued to withhold them, 
the entire management of the country would he taken over by 
the British Government, as in the cases of Tanjore and the 
Carnatic, and an annuity assigned for the support of the royal 
family. 


Uintim Before this remonstrance was delivered, the 

Mohdi , im - king had reappointed Hakim Mehdi to the post 
of minister, This extraordinary man was the son of a Persian 
gentleman of Sheraz, who emigrated to India in search of 
political employment, and entered the service of Oude, in which 
he rapidly rose to distinction. Be was one of the ministers who 
in 1801 vigorously but ineffectually opposed the cession of terri¬ 
tory dernaiided by Lord Wellesley. He identified the prosperity 
of his adopted country with his own happiness, and devoted 
his splendid talents to the improvement of the administration, 
though thwarted at every step by his sovereign. During 
successive reigns he had amassed a princely fortune, which he 
expended with unbounded generosity in the town of Rarapoom 
in the British territories, to which ho had retired. It was 


gracefully remarked of him' that the poorest man never entered 
his house without a welcome, or departed without relief. His 
liberality was not confined to his own neighbourhood. la the 
remote region of Cashmere, he contributed bountifully to rebuild 
a town, on hearing that it had been overthrown by an earth¬ 
quake. There was no ostentation in his charity and no bigotry 
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in bis creed. Lord William Bcntinek pronounced him one of 
the ablest men in India, and as a revenue administrator un¬ 
surpassed by any officer, European or native. Having* resumed 
charge of the government of Oiide, he introduced important 
reforms wit-h a vigorous hand; ho reduced the amount of tho 
assessment*, organized a police, and established courts of 
justice. He retrenched the profligate expenditure of the zenana, 
curt ailed the allowances of the parasites who thronged tho 
court, and had the courage to reduce the lavish stipends of the 
king’s uncles. But he was too radical a reformer fen* the 
meridian of Oude. The ear of the king was filled with com¬ 
plaints and calumnies, and he began to w ithdraw his confidence 
from his able and virtuous minister. Hakim Mehdi im¬ 


plored the support of the British Government, pleading tho 
terms of the treaty of 1801, which bound the Nabob Vizier 
“ to advise with and act in conformity to the counsel of tho 
Company’s officers/* ancl he maintained that they were under 
a solemn obligation to afford it. But Lord William Ben thick, 
acting upon the principle of non-intervention, refused to make 
use of his authority, and the king soon after dismissed the 
minister, on the frivolous pretence that he had used disrespect¬ 
ful language towards his mother, and had insulted the portrait 
of his father. In a despatch which the Court of Directors sent 
to Calcutta in the early period of Lord William Bentinck’s ad¬ 
ministration on the subject of Oude, they remarked that “had 
it not been for their connection with the country, although 
misrule might have attained as great a height, it would not 
have been of equal duration. It was the British Government 
which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at resist¬ 
ance. had prolonged this disorganization, which became 
permanent when the shortsightedness and rapacity of a semi- 
harbarous government was armed with the military strength 
of a civilized one.” In reply to Lord V* illinm Bcntinek 1 s 
minute representing the deplorable condition to which the 
country had been reduced, and the heavy responsibility which 
was thus entailed on the Company, they authorized him at 
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once to assume the government of Otulc, if circumstances 
should appear to him to render it necessary. But, under the 
menace which Lord William Bentinck had formally adminis¬ 
tered to the king, and under the influence of some of Hakim 
Mehdi's reforms, the country began to present an improved 
appearance. The Governor-General, moreover, when he re¬ 
ceived tin' order of the Court to take over the administration 
of the country, was on the eve of quitting* India, and he con¬ 
tented himself with communicating the substance of their 
instructions to the king, and with intimating to him that the 
execution of this order would be suspended in the hope that a 
spontaneous adoption of improvements would render it alto¬ 
gether unnecessary. 

Siadio, 1833. No event of any moment occurred at the court 
of Sindia after the conclusion of the Mahvatta war in 1818, in 
which he alone escaped the fate of the other princes, and 
retained his possessions and his power. He expired in peace 
and honour at Gwalior on the 21st March, 1827, at the age of 
forty-seven, having reigned thirty-four years. During* this 
long and eventful j>eriod, lie had witnessed a stupendous 
revolution of political power in India. At his accession, 
the Mahratta empire had reached the zenith of its glory, 
and he was the most powerful member of that great common¬ 
wealth, as well as the most influential and important chief in 
India,—second in military strength and resources only to the 
Company. At the time of his death, the Mahratta empire 
was extinct; the Peshwa, a captive, though treated with all 
the honours of royalty, and his kingdom, a British province. 
The Guickwar, the Nizam, Holkar, and the raja of Nag pore 
were divested of all political power, and controlled by subsidiary 
armies, and he himself was entirely subordinate to British 
authority. On his death-bed, lie sent for Major Stewart, the 
Resident, and in reference to the; future government of his 
kingdom, said u I wish you to do whatever you think proper.” 
Mo left no son, and had invariably refused to adopt one. His 
widow, Bacza-bye, without whose advice he is said never to 
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lave formed any determination, was the daughter of the famed 
Sir]ee Rao Ghatkay, the most accomplished villain of his age. 
She was a woman of imperious disposition, masculine character, 
and inordinate ambition. She inherited all the violence of her 
father’s temper, but was not like him either cruel or vindictive. 
She w as constrained by the voice of the chiefs to adopt a son, 
and her choice fell on Junkojee, a near relative of her 
deceased husband, but, in the hope of prolonging her own 
authority, she neglected his education, and studiously withheld 
from him all those advantages which might prepare him for 
his important station. To every remonstrant ' on this viola¬ 
tion of her duty she replied, “ no one ever wished to qualify 
another for the exercise of that power which he himself wished 
to retain.” Fretting under tho restraints which she continued 
to impose upon him after he had attained his majority, he 
appealed to Lord William Beutinck, who relaxed the principle 
of non-interference to the extent of insisting on his being 


furnished with a separate seal, with which every public com¬ 
munication addressed to the British Government was to be 
authenticated. But he was still kept under the most galling 
control within the precincts of tho palace, from which he at 
length succeeded in making his escape. He took refuge with 
the Resident, through whose mediation a reconciliation was 
effected, though not without groat difficulty. Soon after this 
event, Lord William Beutinck visited Gwalior, when both 
parties pressed their claims on his attention, but lie declined 
to afford any authoritative expression of his wishes, and 
advised the raja to be content with his present position, 
and await the course of events. Tho belligerents were, in 


fact, left by the Governor-General to their own exertions ; 
the bye to retain her power as long as she was able, and 
the raja to wfeat it from her whenever he could. The 
breach was thus widened, and the raja, having at length 
gained over some of tho disciplined battalions, beleaguered 
the palace on tho 10th July, 1833. The bye, alarmed 
for her personal safety, fled to her brother, Hindoo Rao, and 
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•summoned the Resident to her assistance, but lie declined to 
attend her. She then called up o.ue of the brigades and was pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Residency, when she was met by a body 
of the young raja’s troops, and a deadly conflict would have 
ensued if the Resident had not hastened to the spot and inter¬ 
posed to prevent it. The interference of the supreme Govern¬ 
ment now became imperative, and the Resident received 
instructions to exercise liis power arid influence to compose these 
differences, and to prevent a civil war. Ho endeavoured to 
rtain the state of public feeling, and finding the chiefs and 


other influential men of the durbar anxious to support the cause 
of the raja, threw the weight of his authority into that scale, 
and Junkojeo received a letter from the Governor-General 
oongratulatiog him cm his accession to the throne. The bye 
was permitted to red ire with the wealth she had accumulated to 
Agra, only sixty-five miles from Gwalior, but as she continued 
to disturb the peace of the country by her incessant intrigues, 
:sbet was required to remove to Fumickabad, where she en¬ 
camped with an army of followers. At the instance of the 
'Governor-General, the Government of Gwalior agreed to allot 
her a largo annuity, on condition of her retiring to her jagaor in 
the Deccan, and the rapid desertion of her retainers constrained 
her, however reluctantly, to accede to these terms. 

While the Government of India thus adopted 
«f”usnovhobia, the principle of non-interference in reference to the 
states of India which were dependent on it for 
support and guidance, attempts wore made to establish a con¬ 
nection with the independent states beyond the Company’s 
territories. The cycle of alarm had come round again. In 
1808, Napoleon had obtained a paramount influence at the court 
of Persia, and was supposed to entertain designs on India, which 
the Government in London sought to counteract by forming 
alliances with Persia, Cabal, and Lahore. Russia had now 
secured the same ascendency in Persia which the French had 
formerly enjoyed, and was believed to cast a hostile glance at 
the Company’s dominions in India. The Government therefore 
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deemed it advisable to open up the navigation of the Indus, 
and obtain a commanding* influence on that river, bv forming 
defensive alliances with the independent.princes on its banks, 
the Ameers of Sinde, the Khan of Bhawulpore, and Runjeet 
Sing. 


To elucidate the intercourse now established with 

Progross of , , Jt 

Bunject Sing, Runjeet Smg, it is necessary to resume the nar- 
1809—1^22. m tiv e of his progress since the mission of Mr. 
Metcalfe in 1809. His government was founded on the prin¬ 
ciple of conquest, which became the vital element of its growth. 
Ambition is inherent in all Asiatic powers, but with Runjeet 
Sing the increase of territory was the one object of his life, 
and the improvement of his army, and the acquisition of 
the sinews of war, absorbed his attention to the neglect of 
e very Oliver branch of government. To restrain his army from 
turning upon himself and creating internal disturbances, it 
was kept in constant employ. Scarcely a year passed without 
some military expedition, and his troops were assembled for 
action at the dose of the rains with the regularity of the 


season. 

The wealth and energies of the Punjab were 

Reform of h : s ' . • m1 . ' J 

Army. concentrated on military objects. This system was 

exactly suited to the martial character of the Sikh population, 
whom it furnished with congenial occupation, and likewise 
gratified with the submission of province after province to the 
supremacy of the Khalsa, as well as with the means of acquir¬ 
ing wealth. Glory and plunder thus became the chief sources of 
their fidelity to the crown. Runjeet Sing had been struck with 
the discipline and efficiency of the small escort of sepoys which 
accompanied Mr. Metcalfe in 1809, when they successfully 
repelled an assault of the Sikh fanatics, of whom he himself 
stood in awe, and he immediately commenced the formation 
of regular battalions on the model of the Company’s army, 
by means of deserters whom he allured from its ranks. His 
soldiers at first manifested great reluctance to abandon their 
old national mode of fightiug on horseback with matchlocks, 
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for which they had long been renowned through India; but 
Runjeet Slug succeeded iu overcoming it by the encouragement 
of higher pay, by incessant attention to their drill and equip¬ 
ment, and by going through the military exercises in person. 
Through these unremitting exertions the Sikhs were at length 
eon verted into regular infantry soldiers, and admirable artillery¬ 
men, and contracted the Indian feeling of adoration of their guns. 
BuSjcTsin 0 fi Kauujeet. Sing, having completed the subjugation 
i8io~®5. of all the Sikh chieftains who were once his equals, 
and brought the whole of the Punjab under one dominion, j<> l 
his army in 1810 against Mooltan, which was still bound by 
allegiance to the throne of Cabul, but he was obliged to content 
himself with the exaction of two lacs of rupees. Three yearn 
later he entered into a convention withFutteh Khan, the vizier 
of Cabul, for a joint expedition to Cashmere, but the vizier 
outstripped his army, and having obtained possession of the 
principality, refused to share it with his ally. While the 
Afghan troops were thus employed in Caslunero, Runjeet Sing 
surreptitiously obtained possession of the district and fort of 
Attock on the Indus, esteemed the eastern key of Afghanistan. 
A battle ensued, in which Futteh Khan was completely over¬ 
powered, and the authority of Runjeet Sing was permanently 
extended up to that river. Soon after, Shah Soojah, the exiled 
monarch of Cabul, who had been for some time a captive in 
Cashmere, was persuaded to seek refuge with Runjeet Sing, 
lie brought with him the far-famed diamond, the Koh-i-noor, 
or mountain of light, which, according to the Hindoo legends, 
originally belonged to the Pondoos, the mythological heroes of 
the MuhabharuC In the last century it was the chief orna¬ 
ment of the celebrated peacock throne of Delhi, which was 
carried away with other trophies by Nadir Shah, in 1789. On 
the murder of that prince and the plunder of his tents, Ahmed 
Shah AbdaJee obtained possession of it, and it descended with 
his throne to his grandson, Shah Soojah. He was now within 
the power of Runjeet Sing, who was equally avaricious of 
jewels and of horses, and who subjected the Shah and his 
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for several days to the torture of hunger, till ho sur- 
,j the gem. Hnnjeet Sing was anxious to avail himself of 
tbename of the Shah for his own designs, and not only deta ined 
him in close custody but treated him with the greatest indignity. 
He succeeded at length in eluding tho vigilance ot his guards, 
and made his escape in disguise to Loodiana, whore the British 
Government, generously allowed him a pension of f>0,000 rupees 
a-year. In ISIS, Runjeet Sing led his-army a second time 
against Mooltan, and, after a futile siege of four months, 
obtained possession of the citadel by a happy accident, through 
the temerity of one of his fanatic soldiers. It was in this year 
that Futteh Khan, tho vizier of Mahomed Shah, the ruler of 
Cabul, whose energy and talent alone had kept tho Afghan 

monarchy from dissolution, was first blinded and then barbie - 

onsly murdered by the execrable Kamran, the heir apparent of 
the throne. Mahomed Azim, the governor of Cashmere, and 
one of the twenty brothers of Futteh Khan, hastened to Cabul 
with a large army to avenge his death. The king was obliged 
to fly to Herat , the only province which now remained to hun of 
all the vast possessions of the Abdalee dynasty, and the Baruk- 
siyes, Futteh Khan’s tribe, became supreme in Afghanistan. 
Runjeet Sing took advantage of the confusion of tho times 
to obtain possession of Pesbawur, tho capital of the Afghan 
province lying between the Khyber pass and the Indus, but 
it was speedily recovered by tho Afghans, ihe loss, how¬ 
ever, was more than compensated by the conquest of Cashmere 
in the following year, with which he was so elated, ns to 
celebrate it by illuminating Lahore and TJmritsir for three 
successive nights. During the next two .years his army was 
employed in wresting from the throne of Cabul the Derajut, or 
strip of territory, about 300 miles in length, lying between tho 
right bank of the Indus and the Soliman range, and stretching 
down southwards to the borders of Sindo. 

In March, 1822, two of tho French officers of 
'wli! offlcMi, 'Napoleon’s army, Colonel Allard and Colonel V en- 
isK- tura] w ho had left F.uropo on the restoration of 
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.Bourbonn, and had subsequently obtained employment 
under the king of Persia, made their way through Cuudnhar 
and Oahu I to Lahore, and after some hesitation, were received 
into the service of Kunjeet Sing. The Sikh soldiery wore 


i usdnamshed by their indomitable -oarage, their alert obedience,, 
and their endurance of fatigue. They w<m animated by a 
strong feeling -f national entlaiaiasm, strengthened by a high 
religkma fervour, every regiment having its own grunthee, or 
expounder of the sacred book, a copy of which was usually 
deposited near the regimental colours, llunjeet Sing had 
already succeeded in bringing his army up to a high standard 
of efficiency by his personal exertions, and by constant em¬ 
ployment in expeditions in which they were accustomed to 
victory. From these French officers, and from Generals 
Court and Avitebile who followed them, that army now 
received the further improvement of European discipline and 


tactics, though not without exciting murmurs of discontent 
among the old Sikh officers, who resisted all innovations 
under the plea that they had conquered Cashmere, Peshawui 
and Mooltaa without any of these new fangled manoeuvres. 


Under the instruction of these officers the Sikh army became 
more effective and powerful than even the battalions which 


Tie Boignehad created for Sindia, and Raymond for the Nizam. 
Thus, the important design, which was sedulously pursued 
by Lord Wellesley, of breaking up the armies of native 
princes disciplined by European officers, and of providing in 
treaties against tho renewal of the system, was completely 
frustrated. In a kingdom which could scarcely be said to have 
an existence during his administration, an army trained and 
comm anded by European skill, more formidable than any of 
those which had created anxiety in his mind, arose on our 
northern frontier, within two hundred miles of Delhi. 


natceofxomhm, In March, 1828, Kunjeet Sing advanced against 
4th March, isaa. pesh&wur with an army of 24,000 men. and was 
met at Noushera by a body of Eusufaye highlanders not exceed¬ 
ing 5,000, who had raised the cry of a religious war against the 
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infidel Sikhs. The Sikh f aim tics-—the Akalees, or immortals— 
were thus brought into conflict with the Mahometan fanatics, 
and tho Sikhs were completely defeated with the loss of their 
loader. Fresh troops were brought up, and two charges of 
cavalry were made, but repulsed by the Mahomedans, who 
were not dislodged from their position before night-fall, not¬ 
withstanding the utmost efforts of Kunjeet Sing. This battle 
became memorable from the tact that a body ol mountaineers 
and villagers, without any support from regular troops, but 
frantic with religious fanaticism, succeeded in baffling the 
exertions of more than four times their own number of the 
well-trained and disciplined Sikh troops. Kunjeet Sing was 
ultimately left master of the field, and sacked Pesbawtir and 
plundered the country up to the month of the Khybor. Jib 
troops, however, had a superstitious a vein ion to any expedition 
beyond the Indus, and he did not consider it prudent, at the 
time, to occupy a province which would entail harassing* duties 
on liis soldiers, without contributing anything to his treasury. 
It was accordingly loft in tho hands of Yar Mahomed, the 
brother of Dost Mahomed, on the simple condition of his pay¬ 
ing tribute to Lahore. lu 1827, the tranquillity of the province 
was disturbed by Svud Ahmed, a Mahoinedaa fanatic, who was 
a petty officer of horse ten years before, in the service of Ameer 
Khan, the Patau freebooter, and on receiving his discharge 
when the army was broken up, turned reformer and pretended 
to have special revelations from heaven. By denouncing tho 
irregularities which had crept into the Mahomcdan ritual, and 
professing to restore the creed to its original simplicity and 
purity, ho kindled into a flame that feeling of fanaticism 
which is always inherent in a Mussulman population. During 
a visit to Calcutta in 1822, he made many disciples, and then 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to Mecca, the centre of Mahomedrtn 
unity, and the perennial fountain of Mahotnedan enthusiasm. 
He returned from the tomb of the prophet with feelings still more 
excited, and proceeding to Afghanistan proclaimed a religious 
war against the Sikhs. In 1827, he raised the green standard 
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of Islam in tho Eusufscye mountains, and came down on 
Peshawar, out was defeated with ease by the disciplined 
battalions of Runjeet Siug. Two years after he repeated tho 
invasion, when Yar Mahomod, who held the province under 
Runjeet Sing, was overcome and lain, but the opportune 
arrival of General Ventura dispersed the fanatics and 
saved Peshawur. Jn J 8.‘30, Syud Ahmed attacked Sultan 
Mahomed, to whom Peshawar had been granted as a fief 
by Runjeet Bing, and drove him out of the province, which 
was occupied by his followers. Mated with his success ho 
proclaimed himself Caliph, and struck coin in the name of 
“Ahmed the Just, the Defender of the Faith/' and not only 
demanded a tithe of all their property from the Eumifzyes, but 
began to interfere in their matrimonial arrangements. The 
rude inhabitants of the mountains resisted this assumption of 
authority, and ex polled him from the country, when lie retreated 
to Cashmere, where ho was overtaken by the troops of Runjeet 
Sing and killed in May, 1831,—six months before his followers 
rose in insurrection, at u distance of fifteen hundred miles, in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Lord Amhemt In 1827, Lord Amherst took up his residence at 
Sn^clrf’ Simla which has now become a great and popular 
horsos 1827— sanitarium. It lies within a hundred and fifty miles 
of Lahore, and Runjeet Sing embraced this oppor¬ 
tunity of sending a complimentary mission, together with a 
magnificent tent of shawls for the King of England, which 
was duly presented to ITis Majesty by the Governor-General 
on his return to England. Runjeet Sing had a strong passion 
for horses, and thought little of despatching a military expedi¬ 
tion to secure any of extraordinary beauty of which he might 
happen to receive information. Lord Elkmborough, who was 
then President of the Board of Control, resolved to present him 
in return with a team of stalwart English dray horses, and 
to make tho conveyance of them the ostens ? motive of 
exploring the Indus. That river was then not more known 
than iu the days of Alexander the Great, and all our 
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owlodge of it was derived from the authors of antiquity. 
Instead, therefore, of despatching the horses by the more 
obvious route of the Ganges, it was determined to send them 
up the Indus, and to make an attempt at tho same time to 
establish friendly relations with the chiefs on its banks. On 
the arrival of the homes at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm .selected 
lieutenant—-afterwards Sir Alexander—Burn eg to take charge 
of the mission, a duty for which he was peculiarly fitted by 
his knowledge of the native languages and character, his 
intelligence, and his ambition. Sir John also furbished up 
one of his old state carriages, to bo presented, along with the 
sinde, 1830. horses to the ruler of the Punjab. At the mouth 
of the Indus Lieutenant Burnes entered the territory of 
Sinde which had become tributary to Cabul, on the decay of 
the Mogul empire, but was subjugated in 1786 by the 
Talpooras, a tribe from Belochistan, beyond the Indus. Tho 
conquering chiefs, who were designated the Ameers of Sinde, 
partitioned the country among themselves, and an indepen¬ 
dent prince presided over each of its three divisions. Like all 
new dynasties in India they had been incessantly engaged 
in encroaching on the territories of their neighbours, the 
Afghans and the Rajpoots, and had at length succeeded in 
extending their sovereignty over a hundred thousand square 
miles. From their first establishment in the government of 
the country* they had manifested an inveterate jealousy of 
the English, and rigidly prohibited all intercourse with them, 
as the most effectual means of seen ring their own inde¬ 
pendence. They had broken up the Company’s factory which 
they found established at the ancient emporium of Tatta, and 
treated with invariable insolence every envoy sent to them 
from Bombay. The arrival of Lieutenant Burnes with the 
avowed design of traversing the length of the country was 
considered an event of evil omen, and one Belochee chief, as 
the mission advanced up the river, exclaimed “ The mischief 
is done; the English have seen our country.” The Ameer 
of Hyderabad, tho capital of lower Sinde, exhibited great 
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hostility to Lieutenant Bumes, who was subjected to gmss 
indignity, and twice constrained to retire from the country. 
The energetic remonstrance of Colonel Pottinger, the Resident 
in the neighbouring British province of Cutch, at length pro¬ 
cured hire a suitable reception at that court, and the means of 
transporting his convoy up the Indus. 

On quitting Simle he entered the territories of 
1,““ the khan of Bhawulpore, who welcomed him with 
»«'• much cordiality, and exhibited with a feeling of 

pride the testimonials which Mr. Elphinstone had given his 
grandfather, on his way to Cabul in 1809. The principality 
of Bhawulpore was limited in extent and far from fertile. 
Runjeet Sing had despoiled the prinfco of all his territory 
north of the Sutlege and would long since have absorbed the 
remainder, but for the restrictions of the Metcalfe treaty 
of 1809. On entering the Punjab, Lieutenant Bernes was 
met by the officers deputed to wait on him and escorted 
through the country with great, pomp, and received at the 
court with ostentatious courtesy. Runjeet Sing gave him 
a warm embrace ns he entered the durbar, and on the produc¬ 
tion of the letter with which he said ho had been entrusted 
by the minister of the King, his master, touched the seal 
with his forehead, while the whole court rose to honour it. 
In this communication Lord Ellenborough stated that the 


King of England, knowing that his highness was in possession 
of the most beautiful horses of the most celebrated breeds in 
Asia, had thought that it might he agreeable to him also to 
possess horses of the most remarkable breed of Europe, and that 
his Majesty witnessed with sincere satisfaction the good under¬ 
standing which had for so many years subsisted, and which 
God ever preserve, between the British Government and his 
highness. While the letter was read a salute of twenty-one 
guns was tired from each of sixty pieces of cannon drawn up 
for the occasion. During his residence at Lahore, Lieutenant 
Bumes was treated not only with distinguished honour in 
public, but with great personal kindness both by the genial 
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-ctriof himself, and by all bis officers, European and native, 
i.le then proceeded to Simla, where Lord William Bentinck 
was residing*, and submitted the in formation he had collected 
respecting the commerce, the politics, and tirn^ military 
strength and organization of the provinces he bad traversed. 
The Governor-General was highly gratified with the talent, 
zeal, and enterprise which he had exhibited in his arduous 
ta.sk, and directed him to return to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara, and to explore the routes 
and resources of these unknown regions. 

Power of fenjeet Th<> If^atuessof Kunjeet Sing had boon steadily 
si 0 B, 1931. on the increase for twenty years, and the power 
he had now attained exceeded that of any of the native princes 
who had successively succumbed to the strength of our arms. 
The small body of cavalry, armed only with matchlocks, which 
was bequeathed to him by his father, had been gradually im¬ 
proved and expanded into a grand army, which, including the 
contingents of his jageerdars, consisted of no less than 82,000 
men, animated by the successes of a dozen campaigns, and 
hi part, disciplined and commanded by European officers. His 
artillery consisted of 876 gnus, and an equal number of swivels. 
His annual revenue was estimated at two croree and a half of 
rupees, and be had accumulated ten crores in the vaults of the 
fortress of Govmdgor, which he had erected in the neighbour 
hood of (Jmritsir, to curb the Akaloes, the armed and fanatic 
guardians of that national shrine. Though unable to read or 
write, the habit of listening to papers in Persian, Funjabee, 
uul Hindoo, had given him great facility in comprehending 
whatever was brought before him by the able secretaries 
whom he had selected with great judgment, and who were 
obliged to be in attendance, by night as well as by day. Ho 
was the most extraordinary man of the age between Constan¬ 
tinople and Pekin, and with the command of such an army 
and such resources as he had created, and with the animation 
of a lofty spirit of ambition, would doubtless fuivo founded 
another empire in Hindustan, but for the treaty dictated by 
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Mr. Metcalfe in 1809, which confined him to the right bank of the 
Sutlege. It was this restriction which constrained him to direct 


his views of aggrandizement to other quarters. He had accord¬ 
ingly conquered Cashmere and the territories to the north of 
If up to the confines of Tartary; he had rendered Peshawar 
tributary, and extended his power up to the Ehyber pass. 
Across the Indus he had taken possession of the Deraj at, 
which brought him to the borders of Si ride, on which he cas t 
Tho Khai.a, 11 lon £ in £ eye. But though ho had reached the 
i33i. summit of power, and was absolute throughout 

the Punjab, he never arrogated the invidious distinction of an 
independent sovereign, but both in speech and writing repre¬ 
sented himself as the head of the Sikh Khalsa, or common¬ 
wealth, which was regarded with a feeling of superstitious 
devotion by the chiefs, the people, and the soldiery of the 
Punjab. His noble army was the army of the Khalsa ; and 
the shout of triumph was u Victory to the Khalsa/’ not to 
Ilunjeet Sing. All the grand achievements of his reign were 
performed for the sake of Gooroo Goviud, the founder of the 
community, in the name of God, and for the glorification of the 
Khalsa. There was no apprehension of any revolt against his 
authority during his lifetime, but it was doubtful whether the 
same allegiance would he paid by the Sikh barons and their 
followers to his son, who was utterly deficient in talent and 
energy, a mere purple-bora prince. In these circtunstances, 
lie considered it important to secure for his throne and his 
dynasty all the strength and prestige which a close alliance 
with the British Government* ind his own recognition by the 
Governor-General as the chief of the Khalsa, were calcu¬ 
lated to impart. On the other hand, Lord William Bentinck 
deemed it politic to manifest to the princes of India, who 
regarded the progress of Kunjeot Sing’s power with exulta¬ 
tion and hope, that a feeling of cordiality existed between 
the two Governments; and it was arranged that a meet¬ 
ing should be held at Roopur, on the banks of the 
Sutlege* 
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. k t This assembly was the most brilliant in which 

Roupuh i83i. the representative of the Company had partici¬ 
pated since the first establishment of their power in India. 
Lord William was distinguished by the simplicity of his 
habits, and his sincere aversion to the pageantry of power; 
but he considered it important on this occasion to give eclat 
to the meeting in the eyes of all India by a grand military 
display, which should likewise enable Runjcet Singes generals 
to appreciate the efficiency of the various arms of our force, 
and gratify his own curiosity regarding their organization and 
equipment. He accordingly ordered up two squadrons of 
European lancers with their mounted band, two battalions of 
native infantry, two squadrons of irregular horse, and eight 
horse artillery guns. He descended from Simla to the en¬ 
campment at Roopur on the 22nd October, and Ennjeet Sing, 
accompanied by his brilliant court, arrived at the opposite 
bank of the Sutlege three days later with 10,000 of hi.s best 
horse and 6,000 selected infantry. But as the time for the 
meeting approached, his habitual mistrust led him to enter¬ 
tain suspicions of treachery, and he sent for General Allard 
late overnight, and informed him that he could not venture to 
proceed across the Sutlege on the morrow. The general 
endeavoured to remove his apprehensions, and offered to stake 
liis own head that there would be nothing disagreeable. The 
Maharaja was not satisfied with this assurance, and directed 
the astrologers to consult the Grtmth, or sacred volume. They 
reported that the result of the meeting would be auspicious ; 
but they advised him to take two apples, and present one to the 
Governor-General and the other to hia secretary i if they were 
received without any hesitation it might be considered a favour¬ 
able omen. Runjeet crossed the Sutlege on a bridge of boats, 
and in the middle of the street formed by British troops was 
met by Lord William Bentinek, to whom he presented the 
apple, which was cheerfully accepted, and all his fears were 
at once dissipated. He occupied the centre of the cavalcade; 
bis nobles mounted on elephants, and decked in gorgeous 
ir. 2 C 
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apparel, preceded and follow ad him, while a body of 4,000 
horsemen, uniformly dressed iu yellow, whom the Maharaja 
had cautiously brought over with him, formed the wings of 
the procession. lie directed every movement himself with the 
eye and confidence of a soldier, and even in this holiday cere¬ 
monial exhibited the activity of his mind, and his wonderful 
talent for command. Presents of every variety, and of the 
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most costly description, had been collected by the order of 
Lord William Bentinck from various parts of India, sufficient in 
value to efface the remembrance of Lord Menborough’s cart 
horses, and Sir John Malcolm’s old state carriage. Runjeet 
examined every article minutely with the cariosity of a child, 
and saw it carefully packed up under his own eye, by his 
master of the jewel office. The following day the Govemor- 
General returned the visit. The spectacle was one of extra¬ 
ordinary splendour. Severity elephants, richly caparisoned, 
advanced with the principal Sikh chieftains to meet him. 
The royal tents exhibited a scene of magnificence which 
had not been witnessed in India since the days of Auruag- 
zebe, and which was little to have boon expected among the 
rough soldiers of the Punjab. After passing through two 
triumphal arches Lord William Bentinck was conducted to a 
splendid pavilion, where the courtiers, resplendent with silk 
and jewels, were individually introduced to him. The court 
was shaded by a lofty arcade of yellow -ilk, and the floor was 
covered with the richest shawls and carpets which Cashmere 
could produce. The spacious tent behind, in which the 
Governor-General was received, composed of crimson velvet, 
yellow French satin, a sheet of inlaid pearls, and jewel- of 
immense value. r<'alized the highest visions of oriental grandeur. 
The frank manners, tho free enquiries, and the lively conver¬ 
sation of Runjeet Sing gave an air of ease and cheerfulness to 
ceremonials which were usually stately and stiff. He caller, 
up and paraded before the Governor-General his favourite 
horses, announcing their names and their virtues with great 
animation. One of the dray horses was likewise brought 
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urd, but Ilia huge a ad shaggy legs and coarse appearance 
formed a strong contrast with the glittering gold aud crimson 
velvet with which his back was ornamented* A week was 
passed in reviews, entertainments, and displays, recalling to 
inind the days of Mogul magnificence, aud the parties sepa¬ 
rated with an increased appreciation of each other’s power. 
Before the oncampiaent was broken up Runjeet Smg pres ailed 
on Lord William Bentinek to affix his signature to a pledge of 
perpetual friendship, which, like the sun, was to shine 
glorious in history.” 

m ,, Kunjeet Sing had long been eager to add Shade 
siade, i83i. to his dominions, and more especially to obtain 
possession of Shikarpore, a commercial mart on the right bank 
of the Indus, of such magnitude and importance that the bills 
of its bankers pass current from Astracan to Calcutta. But 
he began to suspect that the British Government entertained 
designs regarding that province in opposition to hi*s wishes, 
and that the transmission of the horses up the Indus, when 
they might have been sent with greater ease lip the Ganges, 
was not without some political object. In a private interview 
with the secretaries before the Governor-GenoraPs departure, 
he endeavoured to sound them on the subject, and hinted at 
a joint expedition against the Ameers, and a partition of their 
dominions. Sinde, he remarked, was a rich country 5 the 
wealth accumulated in it for a century was immense; and the 
treasury at the capital, as Lieutenant Bumes told him, con¬ 
tained twenty crores of rupees; on the other hand, there was no 
standing army, or indeed any troops at all beside the Beloche 
militia. But no intimation could be extracted from their official 
lips of the intentions of the Governor-General, although on the 
very day of his arrival at Koopur ho hail instructed Colonel 
Pottinger to proceed on a mission to Sinde, for the double 
object of concluding a commercial treaty with the Ameers, and 
of watching the movements of a Persian envoy who was at the 
capital negotiating a matrimonial alliance with the Talpoora 
family, as the extension of Persian influence to the banks of the 
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Judas was already beginning to bo identified with the progress 
of Russian power in the east. Colonel Pot linger reached Hydera¬ 
bad in February, 1832, and found that the Ameers recoiled 
from the idea of a connection of any description with the 
Company's Government. The opening* of the Indus to British 
trade and enterprise appeared to them fraught with indefinite 
danger to their independence, and they apprehended that it 
would not be long before the factory, as in other cades, was 
transformed into a cantonment. They yielded at length to 
the pressure of the envoy, and a treaty of commerce was con¬ 
cluded, the most memorable article of which was that. u the 
contracting parties bound themselves never to look with the 
eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other. ’ Within 
eleven years Sindo was a British province. A request was at 
the same time made to Runjeet Sing to co-operate in opening 
the Sutlego to trade, which he was assured would afford him 
the gratification of seeing a steamboat. To this proposal ho 
consented with great reluctance, remarking that these com¬ 
mercial projects of the British Government on the Indus had 
snatched Shikarpore from his grasp, and defeated all his views 
on the kingdom of Sinde. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

LOUD WILLIAM BENTINCIC’s ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS— 
MATERIAL PROGRESS. 

Administrative government of Lord \\ illinm Beutinck 

SSSlSt stands forth in high relief in the history of British 
India as the era of progression. It derives its lustre from his 
enlightened views of dome tic policy, his vigorous administra¬ 
tive reforms, his intrepid philanthropy, and his spirited efforts 
to promote tire material interests of the empire. Lord Coru- 
Avallis trad given form and consistence to our institutions in 
1793, but there had been little attention to their improvement 
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since the days of Lord Wellasley, and they were daily becoming 
more and more effete. Great changes had taken place in the 
European service, and in the native community, and the whole 
system of judicial administration required to bo recast arid 
adapted to the progress of circumstances* For this task Lord 
William Bentinck was particularly adapted by the clearness of 
his perceptions, his freedom from traditional prejudices, and 
his inflexible resolution ; and ho was happily aided by the 
Counsels and co-operation of three of the ablest meu whose 
services the Company had ever enjoyed, Mr. Butterworth 
Bay ley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Mr. Holt Mackenzie. Ho 
found the course of civil justice blocked up by tho lumbering 
waggon of the provincial courts, which he justly characterized 
as k< resting places for those members of the service who were 
deemed unfit fol higher responsibilities.” Tho judicial character 
of the judges was, with some exceptions, the object of general 
contempt, and their decisions in appeal, only served to bewilder 
tho judges of tho courts subordinate to them, and to disgust 
tho community. In regard to criminal justice their agency 
•was simply a national grievance. They proceeded on circuit to 
hold the sessions twice in the year, and prisoners were kept 
in confinement for months before they were brought to trial. 
The prosecutors and witnesses were detained all this time at 
their own expense, and subjected to such intolerable incon¬ 
venience, while awaiting the arrival of the judges, that the 
concealment of crime became an object of universal solicitude 
throughout tho country. Lord William Bentinck earned the 
gratitude of tho public by sweeping away a class of tribunals, 
which combined the three great evils of delay, e xpense, and 
uncertainty. The duties of the session were, at first, entrusted 
to the officers he appointed Commissioners of Revenue, but 
finding the functions of tax-gatherer incompatible with 
those of a criminal judge, he transferred the duty to the judge 
of the district, with instructions to hold a monthly jail delivery. 
He entirely remodelled the system of civil judicature. A 
separate sudder or chief court was likewise established in 
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the north-west provinces, and the natives of Delhi were no 
longer constrained to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to 
prosecute an appeal. A similar boon was likewise conferred 
on those provinces by the erection of a separate Board of 
Revenue at Allahabad, and the control of the fiscal interests of 
twenty-five millions of people was established in the most 
central position. The value of these and all the other judicial 
reforms of Lord William Bentinok was indefinitely enhanced 
by restoring to the people the inestimable boon of the rise of 
their own vernacular language in all the courts, civil, criminal* 
and fiscal, to which they were amenable. The Mahomo- 
dans had imposed their own court language, the Persian, on 
the conquered people of India in every transaction with the 
state. The Company's functionaries, who had from the first 
manifested a strong predilection for everything that was 
Mussulman, retained this language in the courts, although the 
anomaly and the incongruity was thereby increased, inasmuch 
as justice was now dispensed in a language foreign not only 
to the parties and the witnesses, but also to the judge himself. 
Lord William Bentinok substituted the vernacular for tho 
Persian in all tribunals, though not without a strenuous 
opposition from the conservatism of the civilians. 

The merit of tho settlement in the north-west 
ment t n. w. provinces belongs to Lord William Bentinok s aci- 
^rovinccft, 1*33. m [ tl j B f ra fcj on . On the acquisition of those provinces, 
consisting of tho districts in Oude coded by the Nabob Vizier, 
and the districts in the Dooab conquered from Sindia, Lord 
Wellesley pledged himself to grant them a permanent settle¬ 
ment of the land revenue, but it was repudiated by the Court 
of Directors, who ordered it to be limited to five years. This 
was a death blow to all agricultural improvement. Any 
attempt by the landlord to improve his estates only exposed 
him to the risk of an increased assessment, and as the period 
of uvision approached he felt it to be his interest to fill up 
wells, and to neglect cultivation. An effort was at length 
made by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, the secretary to the Government 
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in the territorial department, a man of broad and liberal views 
and great earnestness, to grapple with this large question, and 
he produced the celebrated Regulation VII, of 1822, a monu¬ 
ment of skill and industry, of which any statesman might 
justly be proud* It was based on mature knowledge and 
sound and equitable principles, but it was unfortunately too 
complicated in its details to wo vk well, and it imposed unlimited 
d.ities on a limited agency. The collectors disrelished the labo¬ 
rious task imposed on them, and performed it in a perfunctory 
manner. Some of them affirmed that a period of t wenty years, 
aid others that a whole century would be necessary to complete 
tljO settlement in the mode required. The Board of Revenue 
when asked what progress had been made in it, replied that 
ttey knew nothing about the matter. At the end of ten years it 
vm found that the work chalked out by the Regulation was 
scarcely begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolved to remove 
tie opprobrium of this neglect from our administration, and 
alter a residence of two years in Calcutta, made a tour of the 
Portli-west provinces, and during his progress invited the 
revenue officers of the various districts to his tents to discuss 
the question of the settlement. After obtaining all the informa¬ 
tion within his reach, he examined the subject in all its bearings 
during his residence at Simla, and on his return to Calcutta 
held a meeting at Allahabad of the Revenue Board and the 
most eminent officers in the department, when the question was 
fully discussed and finally settled, and the Regulation which 
resulted from these consultations was passed ia Council, after 
Mb arrival in Calcutta, in March, 1838. 

The new settlement possessed the great merit 
mmt-bolc.n of simplicity. It dispensed with many of the 
mm, m elaborate enquiries of the former Regulation, 
which, however useful, were not d omed essential to a fair 
adjustment of the claims of the state. The area of each 
village was to be surveyed by European officers and recorded 
in a map. while each individual field was measured by native 
officers and entered in the village register. Without a minute 
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classification of soils, the proportion of cultivated, culturable, 
and waste lands, together with every circumstance which 
could affect the cultivation, was duly recorded. The Collector 
was required to decide all questions of disputed boundaries on 
the spot, with the aid of native assessors, and the most pro¬ 
lific source of litigation and misery in India was thus dammed 
up. All judicial questions which might arise in the course of 
his proceeding's were determined with the aid of the punchayot, 
the ancient and time-honoured jury of live, in which the 
natives reposed such unbounded confidence as to believe tint 
‘‘where the pnnj is, there is God.” The assessment was fix ?d 
by the Collector, after an impartial investigation, and a free 
and friendly communication with the people, and the sett e- 
rnunt was then made for a period of thirty years, either w.ili 
the ryots individually, or with the landholder, or with the village 
community, as the case might bo. The Collector was assisted 
by a body of uncovenanted deputies with liberal allowances, 
and their office was thrown open to the natives of the county* 
without reference to caste or creed. The general control of 
these operations was committed to Mr. Robert Bird, the ablest 
financial officer in the service since the days of Sir John Sho e 
Ho possessed a largo grasp of mind, and combined an intimat 
knowledge of the system of land tenures in the north-west, 
w ith indomitable energy, and that sternness of purpose which 
is indispensable in any great and difficult undertaking. Ho 
was allowed to select his own subordinates, and the zeal and 
ability they displayed did no little credit to his discernment, 
while the honour of having served under him was considered 
a distinction for life. Under such auspices, and with such 
instruments, the settlement was brought to a termination 
within ten years. It embraced an area of 72,000 square miles, 
and a population of 23,000,000. It was the greatest fiscal 
achievement of the Company’s Government. The first settle¬ 
ment had ruined those for whose benefit it was devised, the 
last saved millions of much enduring mon from misery ami 
ruin. The labours of the renowned Toder Mull, under the 
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ustrious Akbar, in the department of revenue settlements 
which historians have never censed to applaud, were rivalled, 
if not eclipsed by those of Bptjprt; Bird; but^ there was no 
public recognition of the services of on* who had conferred 
such inestimable blessings on a country as lar^c and populous 
as Great Britain. He was only a Company's servant, and the 
scene of his duties lay in India, and he was allowed to pass 
into obscurity on his return to his native laud, and sink into 
the grave without the slightest mark of distinction. 

Employment of But the measure which above all others has 
Natives, 1831 . endeared the memory of Lord William Bentinck to 
the natives of India, is that which he inaugurated of introducing 
them to honourable employment in the public service. Allusion 
has been made in a former chapter to the cardinal error of 
Lord Cornwallis’s policy, that of excluding them from every 
office except the lowest and the worst paid. This exclusion was 
fortified by the peculiar constitution of the Company, which 
remunerated the Court of Directors for their labours in the 
government of India by patronage, and not by money, and thus 
created a strong tendency to secure the monopoly of offices 
to their nominees. It would be difficult to discover in history 
another instance of this ostracism of a whole people. The 
grandsons of the Gauls who resisted Ciesar became Roman 
senators. The grandsons of the Rajpoots who opposed Baber 
in his attempt to establish the Mogul power, and at the battle 
of Liana all but nipped his enterprise in the bud, were em¬ 
ployed by his grandson Akbar in the government of provinces 
and the command of armies, and they fought valiantly for him 
on the si lores of the bay of Bengal and on the banks of the 
Ox us. They rewarded his confidence by unshaken loyalty to 
his throne, even when it was endangered by the conspiracies 
of his own Mahometan satraps. But wherever our sovereignty 
was established in India, the path of honourable ambition and 
every prospect of fame, wealth, and power was at once closed 
on the natives of the country. This proscription was rendered 
the more galling by comparison with the practice of the native 
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courts around, whore the hi '’’host prizes of power were open 
to universal competition. The contrast was, moreover, aggra¬ 
vated by the fact that the native princes themselves, the 
Nizam and Tippoo, Sindia and flolkar, and Kunjoet Sing, 
adopted a more liberal policy, and freely entrusted offices of the 
highest responsibility, both military and political, to European 
foreigners. No benefit which wo might confer* on the country 
could be deemed an adequate compensation for the loss of all 
share in the government, oue of the highest and most honour¬ 
able aspirations of humanity. It was r ain to expect any 
attachment to our rule when even the best affected of our 
native subjects could see no remedy for this degradation but 
in the subversion of onr government. The enlargement of the 
nativo mind by education only served to augment the evil, by 
sharpening expectations which could not bo gratified. X he 
argument for this policy was biased on a notion of the adminis¬ 
trative superiority of Englishmen, and a persuasion of the utter 
unfitness of the natives for any of the functions of government, 
mingled with a dread that their venality would be injurious to 
the administration. Tt. seemed to bo forgotten that it was 
Idle to hope for any improvement in the character of the 
natives while they wero excluded from all places of trust ami 
influence, and left without any object of pursuit but the grati¬ 
fication of their own passions. Somo fcello attempts had 
been made in preceding administrations to modify the system, 
but they were not based on any broad and generous principle, 
and were intended simply to relieve the labours of the Com¬ 
pany’.- favourite officers of the civil service. Lord William 
Ben'tinck brought with him to India a deep conviction of the 
vieicmsriess of this policy, and a determination “to throw 
open the doors of distinction to the natives, and giant them a 
full participation in all tho honours and emoluments of the 
state.” As far back as 1824, tho Court of Directors had ex¬ 
pressed their conviction that to secure promptitude in the 
administration of justice, native functionaries must be employer! 
to dispose of all suits, of whatever description anti amount* 
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leading members of Government wore fully prepared to 
abandon the Cornwallis doctrine, and to give the natives an 
interest in the stability of our government by giving them 
a share in the management of it. But it required an intrepid 
reformer like Lord William Beutinek at the head of the 
government, to carry out these large views. This liberal 
policy was inaugurated by the Regulations of 1831, which 
completely r<xx>nstmcted the legal establishments of the 
Bengal Presidency, and entrusted the primary jurisdiction of 
all suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. The new 
system provided for three grades of native judges, the highest 
that ob Principal Sudder A menu, on 500 rupees a-mouth, sub* 
sequently raised to 750, which is still egregionsly inadequate* 
to the position and responsibilities of the office. The principle 
of employing natives in important offices was gradually ex¬ 
tended to other departments, and it has resulted in imparting 
a degree of vigour and popularity to the British administration 
which it never enjoyed before. So greatly indeed has this 
privilege been appreciated by the natives, that there is some 
risk of their losing the manly feeling of independence in their 
great eagerness for public employ. The policy introduced by 
Lord William Bentinck has been zealously and nobly followed 
up by hif successors. New paths of distinction have been 
opened to native ambition, and a native judge now sits on the 
bench of the highest court in Calcutta, and natives of rank and 
influence occupy seats in the Legislative Council. 
c , , The most benignant and memorable act of Lord 

William Bentinck’s administration was the abolition 
of Suttees. Some have questioned whether this atrocious rite 
could be traced to a religious origin, but it was always conse¬ 
crated by the solemnities of religion, and it has been practised 
for twenty centuries, in a greater or less degree, wherever H in- 
dooism has been professed. Even in Bali, one of the remote 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, whe re the Hindoo faith 
still lingers, no fewer than seventy widows were burnt alive 
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towards the close of the last, century, with the body of one of 
the rajas. It was discouraged and sometimes prohibited by 
the Mahomeduns, and Akbar himself on one occasion, issued 
from his palace on horseback and rescued a victim from the 
pile. The first effort to interfere with it under the Company’s 
Government was made by Mr. George Udny, the friend and 
associate of Sir John Shore, and by Dr. Carey. Lord Wel¬ 
lesley to whom they presented an address, was then on the 
eve of quitting the Government, but lie recorded a minute in 
favour of abolishing the rite, stating “that it was one of the 
fundamental maxims of the British Government to consult the 
opinions, customs, and prejudices of the natives, but only when 
they were consistent with the principles of humanity, morality 
and reason.” The Sadder Court,, however, put back the cause 
of abolition in 1810, by issuing a Circular Order setting forth 
the circumstances in which the act was to be considered 
illegal, on which Mr. Courtenay Smith, one of the greatest men 
who over adorned the bench of that court, asserted that 
“ these orders had only served to spread and confirm this 
execrable usage.” On this and every subsequent attempt to 
lessen the evil by regulating it, the Court of Directors justly 
remarked that such measures tended rather to'increase than 
to diminish the practice, and that, by prohibiting it in certain 
cases, the Government appeared to sanction it in all others, 
and was Unis made an ostensible party to the sacrifice, the 
Bombay Government committed a still more fatal error in 
employing one of its European officers to construct the pile in 
order to give the unhappy victim an opportunity of escape, if 
she was unable to sustain the torture of the flames. Subsequent 
to 1820 the question was discussed with increasing earnestness 
in England and in India, but some of the most distinguished 
of the public officers, Mr.Colebrooko, Mr. Mountstcwart Elphin- 
stono, and Colonel Sutherland, shrunk from the bold proposal 
of a direct prohibition, and some went so far as to assert 
that it would violate the rale of toleration to which oar Govern¬ 
ment owed its stability. In 1823, the Court of Directors sent a 
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•li to India, in which all tho arguments which had been 
adduced against tho abolition were earnestly and sincerely 
combated, and the question was referred to the consideration 
oi the local Government, with an implied expression of tho 
gratification it would afford them to learn that tho rite could 
be safely abolished. Lord Amherst consulted the most eminent 
of tho Government servants, but the diversity of the opinions 
they expressed only served to increase his embarrassment. 
Mr. Courtenay Smith and Sir. Alexander Ross boldly urged 
the immediate and peremptory prohibition of the rite. 
Mr. IInriogtoD, who had been for a quarter of a century a 
great authority on all local questions, and who was withal a 
man of strong religious feelings, considered that the rite could 
1)0 extinguished only by a gradual improvement among tho 
people through tho dissemination of moral instruction. Lord 
Amherst was obliged to inform the Court that ho could not, in 
such circumstances, recommend tho absolute interdiction of it 
under legal penalties, but ho trusted to tho diffusion of know¬ 
ledge then in progress for tho eventual suppression of “this 
detestable superstition.” In July, 1827, the Court placed tho 
question in tho hands of the Governor-General, requesting him, 
a'ter serious deliberation, to determine in what degree the 
ordinary course of civilization could be accelerated by a judi¬ 
cious and seasonable interposition of authority. 

Lord william Sucli was tho position of this question when 
L0nl WiUiam **•“*««* Untied Calcutta, feeling, 
as he said, tho dreadful responsibility hanging 
over his head, in this world and the next, if, as tho Governor- 
General of India, he was to consent to the continuation of t his 
practice one moment longer, not than our security, but than 
the real happiness and permanent welfare of the native popu¬ 
lation rendered indispensable. Ho resolved to take up the 
question without any delay, and “ come to as early a deter¬ 
mination as a mature consideration would allow,” and “ having 
made that determination, to stand by it, yea or no, and set 
Ins conscionco at rest.” Immediately after his' arrival, he 
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circulated a confidential comimmication among fifty or sixty 
of the chief military and civil officers of Government, re¬ 
quiring their opinion as to the effect which the abolition of 
“ tlua impious and inhuman sacrifice not of one but of thou¬ 
sands of victims,” was likely to produce in the native com¬ 
munity generally, and on the minds of the sepoys in particular. 
The majority of the officers in the army asserted that the 
immediate and peremptory abolition of the practice would 
create no ahum among the native troops. Of the civil func¬ 
tionaries, three fourths advocated its positive prohibition. The 
most strenuous advocate for non-interference was the eminent 
orientalist, I)r. Horace Wilson, whose literary pursuits had 
imparted a strong* oriental bios to his sympathies, and who 
was the great patron, and the idol, of pundits and brahmins. 
He affirmed that the practice could uot be abolished without 
doing* violence to the conscientious belief of every ordor of 
Hindoos; that it would be a direct interference with their reli¬ 
gion, and an infringement of the pledge we had given them,.to 
support it ^ that it would diffuse a detestation of British autho¬ 
rity, create extensive dissatisfaction and distrust, and alienate 
the affections of the people. The warmest advocate of abolition 
was Mr.—afterwards Sir William—Macnaghteh, second, as an 
orientalist, only to Dr. Wilson. He admitted that, according 
to the notions of the Hindoos, the sacrifice of suttee w as a 
religious act or the highest merit, and that it was unjust as 
well ns unwise to interfere with religious creeds, however 
absurd. u Let the Hindoo/’ he said, “ believe in his three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods until it may please the 
Almighty to reclaim him from his idolatry; but let him not 
immolate thousands of helpless females on the altar of fana¬ 
ticism, in defiance of the eternal laws of nature and the 
immutable principles of justice.” He ridiculed the phantom 
of danger ; u Under the Mahomedans, the Hindoos tamely 
endured all sorts of insults to their religion and violation of 
their prejudices. Their temples were polluted and destroyed, 
and many were constrained to become Mussulmans, yet there 
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no general organized disaffection. The rite was not 
respected by the hardy and warlike Hindoos of the north-west, ; 
but by the sleek and timid inhabitants of Bengal, tho fat and ' 
greasy citizens of Calcutta, whoso very existence dr ponded on 
the prosperity of the British Government,” 

Abolition of Fortified by the opinion of the moat experienced 
Stitts, mo. au d the most lil>eral minded men in the service, and 
confident of the support of tho Court of Dir ectors, Lord William 
Bentiuek and his two counsellors, Mr. Butter worth Bay ley 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the 14th of December, 1829, passed 
that celebrated Regulation which ‘•declared the practice of 
Suttee illegal and punishable by tho criminal courts as cul¬ 
pable homicide.” Tims by oik bold and resolute effort, a 
practice which had polluted India from tho remotest antiquity, 
was extinguished under tho flag of England, and for the first 
time since the introduction of Ilindooisrn, “the Ganges flowed 
unblooded to the sea.” Twenty-five attempts at suttee were 
made after the passing of the Regulation, but they were pro- . 
vented by the simple interposition of tho police. Not the 
slightest feeling of alarm, still less of resentment, was exhi¬ 
bited in the army,' or in the country. In the course of a few 
years, the practice became a matter of history like the sacri¬ 
fice of children at Saugor, and the enlightened Hindoo of tho 
present day looks back on this barbarous custom with the 
same feelings with which Englishmen look back on the 
human sacrifices of the Druids. Lord William Bentiuek was 
enabled within a twelvemonth to assure the Directors that 
there never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt. 
The only circle in which the abolition created any sensation 
was that of the rich and orthodox baboos of Calcutta, who 
resented tho decision of Government, and more especially the 
promptitude with which it had been carried into execution, as 
it de prived them of the gratification of obstructing it. They 
drew up a petition to the Government in which the fine Roman 
hand of their European counsellor was distinctly visible, 
demanding the restoration of the rite as part and parcel 
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of Iliudooism, with which Parliament had pledged itself not to 
interfere. The native organ of the party in his weekly jour¬ 
nal affirmed that the signatories to the petition for restoring 
the " sacred rite of Suttee” included “ the learned, the 
wealthy, the virtuous, the noble, the polite, and the mild.” 
But Lord William Bentinck turned a deaf ear to every remon¬ 
strance, and refused to suspend the Regulation for a moment. 
A memorial was then drawn up to the Privy Council in Eng¬ 
land, appealing against the proceedings of the Government 
of India, because they contravened the Act of Parliament 
which ordained that “ nothing done in consequence of the rule 
of the caste should be held to be a crime though not justifiable 
by the laws of England.” The appeal was taken into consi¬ 
deration in June 1832, and the venerable Lord Wellesley, the 
first Governor-General who had recorded his condemnation of 
the rite, had the high gratification of assisting in dismissing 
the petition, and in giving to this sublime act of humanity the 
sanction of the highest tribunal in the British empire. 

, , To Lord William Bentinck is also due the merit of 

Hindoo of , . 

inheritance, having established the rights of conscience in India. 

To prevent defections from Iliudooism, the Hindoo 
legislators had enacted that ancestral property should descend 
only to those who performed the funeral obsequies of a de¬ 
ceased parent or relative*according to the rule of tho alias tors, 
and 1 he man who renounced the Hindoo creed, was thus con¬ 
signed to poverty. The Mahomed&ns, who were enjoined to 
propagate their religion by the sword, treated this injunction 
with profound contempt. No Hindoo was ever permitted to 
occupy a seat on the bench during their supremacy, and the 
Mahomed an judges, who rejected Hindoo law, were not likely 
to deprive a proselyte to their own creed of his patrimony. 
Mr. Hastings, in a spirit of liberality, guaranteed to the Hindoos 
and Mussulmans the enjoyment of their own laws of inheri¬ 
tance in his first code of 1772. This equitable rule was sub¬ 
sequently re-enacted both in England and in India, by those 
who were as ignorant as Mr. Hastings was of tho intolerant 
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character of the Hindoo law of property to which they were 
giving a British sanction. Lord William Bentinck resolved 
to relieve tho Government from the odium of countenancing 
this illiberal law and, to avoid a fanatical opposition, took 
advantage of the occasion of remodelling and re-enacting 
several existing regulations, quietly to introduce a clause which 
provided that “ the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of inheritance 
should apply only to those who were bond fide professors of 
those religions at the time of its application. 1 he law was 
passed without observation, and tho tendency of it to restore 
liberty of conscience was not discovered by the bigoted 
Hindoos till it came into operation, when it was found to 
be too late to demand its repeat. In the same Bpirit of liber¬ 
ality ho abrogated another rule, equally unjust, but of onr own 
creation. The Muhomcdans bad encouraged prose- 
&S&L. lytism by the bestowal of honours and estates 
come;, 1831. aiJ( j t j t | 0S) nn( j 8om e of the most eminent of their 
provincial governors—among others tho great M<x)rslied-kooly- 
khau, the founder of Moorshedabad— were converts from 
Hindooism. The Company and their servants in India, from 
that dread of offending native prejudices, which, though in 
some cases judicious and prudent, loo often led to tho 
toleration of evil, had run into tho opposite extreme, and 
expressly debarred native converts to Christianity from holding 
any post, however humble, under their government. Lord 
William Bentinck was determined to extinguish this disre¬ 
putable anomaly, and in the same Regulation which threw open 
the public service to tho natives of the country, ordained that 
there should be no exclusion from office on account of caste, 
creed, or nation. Tho publication of this enactment demon¬ 
strated the egregious error into which tho Government had 
fallen by supposing that the unnatural stigma they had cast 
on their own creed, would tend to conciliate and gratify the 
Hindoos. Those who had been most clamorous for the 
restoration of suttee were the first to come iorward and 
applaud this act of liberality and justice- 
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Oppression of It was during the administration of Lord William 
Thuggee, 1*30. Ecntinok that the first energetic measures were 
adopted to extirpate the Thugs, a fraternity of hereditary 
assassins, wfco subsisted on the plunder of the victims they 
strangled. Few districts were without resident Thugs, but 
they generally adopted the occupation of agriculturists to con¬ 
ceal their nefarious profession, and no district was free from 
their depredations. They were in the habit of quitting their 
homes in a body, leaving their wives and their children in the 
village. They generally attached themselves, as if by acci¬ 
dent, to the travellers they met, from whom they obtained 
such information as they required, by a free and cheerful in¬ 
tercourse. On reaching some spot suited to their purpose, a 
strip of cloth, or an unfolded turban, was suddenly thrown 
around the neck of the victim, the ends of which were crossed 
and drawn tight till he ceased to breathe. His body was then 
rifled and thrown into a pit hastily dug with a pickax© which 
had been consecrated by religious ceremonies. The Thugs 
wore bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and recognized each 
other by pc mliar signs and a slang vocabulary. They con- 
. sidered themselves as acting under the immediate auspices of 
i hr deity, and had a special veneration for Doorga, the tute¬ 
lary goddess of vagabonds, thieves, and murderers. They 
observed her festivals with superstitious punctuality, and pre¬ 
sented offerings at her most celebrated shrines in various parts 
of the country. They had a firm confidence in signs and 
omens, and endeavoured through them to ascertain her pleasure 
regarding their expeditions, and considered themselves as acting 
under a divine commission when they were favourable. The 
gangs were recruited with juvenile apprentices, who were 
gradually and cautiously initiated into the mysteries of the 
profession by one of the elders, who was ever after regarded 
in the light of a spiritual guide. The number of their victims 
in the year was counted by thousands. The subordinate native 
chiefs and officers in Central India, os well as the zemindars 
and policemen in our own provinces, to whom they were well 
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“"known, connived at their practices on the condition of sharing- 
their plunder. The establishment of British functionaries in the 
native states fust brought this atrocious system to light, and 
some feeble and ineffectual efforts wore made to eradicate it. 
Lord W illiam Bontinck was resolved to spare no exertion to 
deliver India from this scourge. With this view, he created 
a special department for the suppression of Thuggee, and 
placed it under the direction of Major—afterwards Sir William 
—Sleeman, whose name is inseparably associated in the 
annals of British India with -this mission of humanity. He 
threw his whole soul into the work, and organized a compre¬ 
hensive system of operations, which embraced every province; 
by means of approvers who turned king’s evidence, he ob¬ 
tained a complete due to the proceedings and movements of 
the whole fraternity, as well as the means of identifying its 
members, and was thus enabled, wain the efficient staff of 
officers whom he had the discernment to select, to take the field 
simultaneously against the various gangs in every direction. 
It was not among the least important results of the establish¬ 
ment of one paramount authority throughout the continent of 
India, that the officers in this department wore enabled to hunt 
the Thugs without impediment from province to province, 
whether under British or native rule, and to leave them no 
prospect of shelter in any district. In the course of six 
years, fwo thousand of these miscreants were arrested and 
tried, and three fourths of them sentenced to imprisonment, 
transportation, or death. The confederacy was effectually 
broken up, and travelling in India ceased to be dangerous. 
These efforts were crowned by the establishment of a school 
of industry at Jubbulpore, for the Thugs who had turned 
approvers, and for the children of convicted offenders. The 
men were ignorant of any trade save robbery and murder, but 
in the factory they were instructed in every branch of manu¬ 
facture, and became skilled artisans, capable of earning an 
honest livelihood by their labour. The children, instead of 
being trained to erime, were taught the rudiments of learning 
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mid trade, mul fitted to become useful members of society. 
The scene of cheerful and industrious activity which, the insti¬ 
tution exhibited, viewed in contrast with the former occupa¬ 
tion of its inmates, was calculated to afford the most grateful 
reflections' to the mind of the philanthropist, 
steam comm uni- The attention of Lord William Bontinek imme- 
cation, » * 30 - 3 *. dlately after his arrival was devoted to the estab¬ 
lishment of steam communication on the Ganges, and between 
India and England. Under his directions two vessels were 
built in Calcutta and fitted up with engines imported from 
England, mid they performed in the brief period of three weeks 
the distance of eight hundred miles between Calcutta and 
Allah.abaci, which had ordinarily occupied three months. The 
success of this experiment induced him to press the completion 
of a steam fleet on the Court of Directors, and they responded 
to his wishes with a laudable alacrity. The system of steam 
navigation on the rivers in Hindustan was thus tally estab¬ 
lished under the auspices of Government, and eventually 
transferred to private enterprise. A still more important 
object with the Governor-General was the abridgment of the 
voyage between England and India, which he endeavoured to 
promote with untiring ardour. A considerable fund had been 
raised for this object in Calcutta as early as 1823, and a pre¬ 
mium was offered for any steamer which should perforin the 
voyage between the two countries within seventy days. The 
44 Enterprise” commanded by Captain Johnson, was the first 
to compete for the premium, but she was a hundred and 
thirteen days in reaching Calcutta from Falmouth. The route 
by the Cape was consequently considered unsuited to the 
object. An attempt was then made by the King’s Govern¬ 
ment, under the direction of Colonel Cheanoy, to open a 
communication by way of the Euphrates and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, but the obstacles were found to be insuperable. 
It remained therefore to make an experiment by the Red Sea, 
and Lord William Bentinck directed the “ Hugh Lindsay,” a 
small steamer of four hundred tons, built for Government at 
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Bombay, to bo despatched from that port on the 20th March, 
1830, to Suez which she reached in a month. Three other 
voyages were subsequently performed by that vessel, and it 
was clearly demonstrated that, with suitable arrangements in 
the Mediterranean, the voyage from Bombay to England 
might be accompli shed with ease iri fifty-five days. But the 
Court of Directors raised an objection to these experiments 
on the score of ti e great expense they entailed. Lord William 
Bentinck replied that the revenues of India could not, in his 
estimation, be appropriated to any object more conducive to 
the good of both countries than that of bringing them into dose 
communication with each other. The Chairman of the Court, 
however, questioned whether the end in view would be worth 
the probable expenditure, and the India House at length 
positively prohibited any further employment of the “Hugh 
Lindsay ** for the conveyance of mails. The subject was soon 
after brought before the House of Commons, and the committee 
appointed to investigate it reported that a regular and expedi¬ 
tious communication by steam between England and India was 
an object of national importance, and that measures ought to bo 
immediately adopted to establish it by way of the Rod Sea, 
at the joint expense of the Company and the Crown. The 
indifference of the India House was overruled by the higher 
authority of Parliament, and the “ Hugh Lindsay ” was again 
put in requisition and despatched with the mails to Suez, but 
the Court of Directors were lukewarm on the subject, arid the 
enterprise, conducted without spirit, fell again into abeyance. 

A subscription was likewise raised at the three Presidencies 
to tin* extent of three lacs of rupees for the promotion of this 
object, but the plans which were devised proved abortive. 

It was reserved for the Peninsular and Oriental 
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and Oriental Company to carry to a successful issue the eom- 
Comp-any, im 2 . p re } iens i vo views to which Lord William Bcntinck 
had devoted hi« attention, both in India and after his return 
to England. This Company, which was originally established 
for service to the ports in the Peninsula, was encouraged by a 
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Royal charter to extend its labours to India. Commencing with 
a small capital and a limited object, it has gradually grown 
up, by a rare combination of enterprise, prudence, and perse¬ 
verance, into a great national undertaking. During the quarter 
of a century which has elapsed since its first vessel was 
despatched to Calcutta in 1S43, the sphere of its operations 
has been expanded till it embraces the whole of the eastern 
hemisphere. Its fleet, second only to the navies of England, 
France, and America, now comprises more than sixty steamers, 
aggregating 100,000 tons, with 20,000 horse-power. By these 
powerful vessels passengers, letters, books, and merchandise are 
conveyed, week after week, over 11,000 inilea of sea to the ex¬ 
treme points of Sydney in Australia, and Yokohama in Japan ? 
and the voyages arc performod with a degree of speed and punc¬ 
tuality which would have appeared fabulous half a century ago. 
Mails starting from different and distant extremities have 
traversed half the globe and reached their destination in 
England, simultaneously, within an hour and a half of thoir 
appointed titae. The importance of this enterprise of a 
private company to the interests of the mother country, and 
her eastern dependencies, it would bo difficult to overrate. It 
has given a character of solidity and compactness to the British 
empire in the Eastern world, which enables us to contemplate 
its expansion without any feeling of apprehension* It has 
linked the most distant countries of the east with the European 
world, and for the first time after the lapse of more than 
twenty centuries, given full effect to the views of Alexander 
the Great when he founded Alexandria, and destined it to be 
the highway between Europe and Asia. It has covered the 
Red Sea with steamers, and converted it into an English lake. 
It has given a political importance to the land of the Pharoahs, 
which constrains England to consider the maintenance of its 
independence, even at the hazard of war, un indispensable 
article of national policy. The empire of India belongs to the 
nearest European po wer, and it is the enterprise of this Com¬ 
pany which has conferred the advantage of this position on 
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England. Our base of operations in Asia is the sea, but while 
transports were four or live months going round the Cape, our 
interests wore always exposed to adverse contingencies* It 
is the spirited exertions of this Company which have brought 
the ports of India within four weeks’ reach of the resources 
of England, and completed our ascendency in the east. 

( ^ The cause of education received a fresh impulse 

Orientalism* as well as a beneficial direction during Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. The earliest 
movement of Government towards the intellectual improve¬ 
ment of India dates from the year 1818, when on the motion 
of Mr. Robert Percy Smith, M ho had been Advocate-General 
in Calcutta, and, as usual, obtained a seat in Parliament on his 
return, a rider was added to Die India Bill, directing that a 
lac of rupees should bo appropriated “ to the revival and pro¬ 
motion of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories out of any surplus which might remain of the rents, 
revenues, and profits of our territorial a<xpusitions*” This 
vote was interpreted both in Leadenkail Street and in Calcutta 
t-o apply chiefly to the revival and encouragement of Hindoo 
and Mahornedan literature; and, considering the brahminised 
feelings of the period of Mr. Smith's residence in Calcutta, 
there can be little doubt that the grant was intended primarily, 
though not exclusively, for that object. During Lord Minto’s 
administration, the only public money expended in education 
was devoted to the establishment of Hindoo colleges, with 
the view, as the Government stated, of giving the people the 
benefit of the beautiful morality embodied in the sbusters. 
Mr. Dowdeswcli, the superintendent of police in the lower 
provinces, had stated in his report, that he could not expect 
to obtain credit for his narrative of a thousandth part of the 
atrocities of the dacoiis , but the only remedy he could propose 
was that the institutions of Mahomedanism and Hindooism 
should be revived, and gradually moulded into a system of 
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instruction for these banditti. The fund voted by Parliament 
was allowed to accumulate for ten years, when Mr. Adam 
distinguished his brief 'tenure of office in 1823 by appointing 
a Committee of public instruction to suggest measures for the 
better education of the people in useful knowledge, and the 
arts and sciences of Europe, and for the improvement of 
public morals. This enlightened movement was soon after 
strengthened by the receipt of an unexpected despatch from 
Leadenhall Street. Seven years before this period, Lord 
Hastings had suggested to Mr. Charles Grant the propriety 
of appropriating the Parliamentary grant to the support of 
schools rather than of Hindoo colleges. Mr. Grant replied 
that there had always been in the Direction men of influence 
opposed to the intellectual improvement of the natives ; they 
were gradually dying out, but it would still be premature to- 
urg© the course which the Governor-General proposed- But 
Mr. James Mill, the historian, the advocate of all liberal prin¬ 
ciples, now occupied au important position in the India office, 
where he had acquired that influence which is naturally exer¬ 
cised by a great mind. A proposal had been received from the 
Government of India to improve the Hindoo college at Benares, 
and the Muliomedan college in Calcutta, and to add to them 
a Hindoo college; in the metropolis. It fell to Mr, Mill to 
draft the reply to this despatch, and ho stated that “in 
professing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, the Government 
bound itself to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not 
a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder 
indeed in which utility was in any way concerned. The great 
end of Government should be, not to teach Hindoo or Maho¬ 
medan learning, but useful learning.” But Orientalism was 
still supreme in Calcutta. High attainments iti Sanscrit and 
Arabic formed the surest road to promotion and honour in the 
public service, and the leading members of Government were 
naturally partial to the cultivation of those studies which had 
raised them to distinction. The education department, more* 
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over, was under the absolute control of Dr. Horace Wilson* 
the great champion of native literature and institutions. The 
Parliamentary grant was accordingly—*with some trifling 
exceptions to save appearances—devoted for ten years longer 
to the promotion of studies, of which the mode, the medium, 
ami the scope were altogether oriental in their character, and 
designed to conciliate old prejudices, and to perpetuate old 
ideas. 

nc* policy of Meanwhile, a predilection for English was 
education; intro- rapidly spreading among the natives in and 
Kagi!sh,°i 833 . around the metropolis, and a demand for instruc¬ 
tion in that language, and the acquisition of European science, 
was pressed with increased earnestness on the attention of 
the Board of Education. The Board itself was divided into 
two hostile parties; the Orientalists, headed by Dr. Wilson, 
who deprecated auy interference with the patronage of Hindoo 
literature, and the .A nglicists, as they were termed, the advo¬ 
cates of a European education through the medium of English, 
who were animated by the energy and the counsels of Mr.— 
now Sir Charles—Trevelyan, to whom the country is under 
lasting obligations for his untiring zeal at this critical period 
in the cause of sound and liberal education. The division in 
the Board brought its operations to a dead lock, and an appeal 
was made to Government. Mr. Macaulay, the greatest English 
classic of the age, was now a member of the Supreme Council, 
as well as President of the Board of Education, and he 
denounced with irresistible force the continued promotion of 
Orientalism, as tending, not to support the progress of truth 
but to delay the death of expiring error. “ We aro at pre¬ 
sent,” he said, “a Board for printing books which are of less 
value than the paper on which they are printod was when 
it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to absurd 
history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absurd 
theology.” The question was brought to an issue on tho 
7th March, 1835, by the resolution of the Governor-General 
in Council, that u the great object of the British Government 
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light to bo iho promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India, and that the funds appropriated 
to education would be beat employed on English education 
alone.” No college or school of oriental learning was, how¬ 
ever, to bo abolished, while the natives were inclined to avail 
themselves of it; the stipends to the teachers and students, 
were to be continued, but not renewed; and the publication 
of oriental works and of translations of medical and mathe¬ 
matical works into Arabic, which neither the teachers nor 
pupils could comprehend, was at once discontinued, 
itoimrk.! m this This resolution encountered a stern opposition, 
measure. Mi. ari d the Asiatic Societies in Calcutta, and in London, 
ns W 'U as on the Continent, came forward to deprecate it as a 
severe discouragement of the cultivation of oriental literature. 
The design of these associations was to prosecute researches 
into the history, antiquities, and literature of the east, and 
to unfold the ancient records of Asia to the European world. 
It was the unquestionable duty of a liberal Government to 
patronize such labours, and to make suitable provision from 
the public funds for the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of Indian civilization, whether in stone or manuscript; but it 
was a dereliction of duty to divert to the promotion of this 
object the scanty funds allotted to the education and improve¬ 
ment of the people. Nor wans the patronage of the state 
necessary to the maintenance of Hindoo learning. It had 
continued to flourish for centuries without any succour from 
the Mahomedan princes, and there were ample funds in the 
country for its support, apart from those of the Treasury. To 
prevent the settlement of the interlopers whom the Directors 
could not entirely exclude from the country, they had adopted 
and rigidly enforced the principle, altogether novel in the 
history of conquest, of prohibiting their own countrymen 
from acquiring an interest of any description in the soil. 
With the exception of the estates held by Mahomedans, which 
were comparatively few, the whole rental of the Gauge tic 
valley was in the hands of Hindoos, and available for the 
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encouragement of their institutions. The celebrity of all 
religions, social, and family festivals, iu popular estimation, 
depended on the entertainment of brahmins, and the gifts 
bestowed on them were proportioned to their lit erary repu¬ 
tation. Hence it was impossible to discover how the with¬ 
drawal of Government aid from the two or three colleges it had 
established could affect in any perceptible degree the cultiva¬ 
tion of the sacred language of the Vedas. The encouragement 
of English was, on the other hand, one of the highest blessings 
which could bo conferred on tho country. It unlocked to the 
natives all the stores of European knowledge and science, and 
brought them into association with the highest civilisation in 
the world. It shook the fabric of error and the empire of super¬ 
stition which had survived the lapse of twenty-live centuries. 
It introduced a flood of light into the minds of the natives 
upon every object of human enquiry, and communicated to 
them the secret of our own greatness. The judicious resolution 
of Lord William Beutinek has been followed by a degree of 
success which exceeds the most sanguine expectations* and the 
language and literature of England have now become as 
familiar to the upper ten thousand, as ever the language of 
Koine was within the sphere of her conquests. Tho only 
drawback connected with it has been the neglect of vernacular 
education, through which alone the great body of the people 
can receive the elements of mental improvement. But public 
measures in every department in India depend bo greatly 
on the idiosyncracies of those who happen, for the time, to 
be in power, that there is no reason to despair of seeing this 
error remedied at some future time, and the million rescued 
from the barbarism of ignorance. 

The cause of sound and enlightened education 
was materially promoted during this j>eriod by 
the efforts of the General Assembly, under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Duff. lie proceeded to India 
in 1830 , with the view of establishing an institution which 
should combine secular instruction of tlie highest order through 
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medium of English, with an unreserved communication 
of tho doctrines atwj morals of Christianity, which were alto¬ 
gether excluded from tho Government colleges. The tuition 
imparted in the institution he founded (unbraced every branch 
of a liberal education, and was in no respect inferior to that 
which the colleges supported by the state professed to bestow. 
He and his colleagues made no secret of the fact that their 
system of education was inseparably associated with Christian 
instruction, but their rooms were soon crowded with twelve 
hundred scholars, and the teachers were regarded with feelings 
of distinguished confidence. The eminent success of this insti¬ 
tution is to be traced to tho sturdy energy, and the classical 
endowments of its conductors, who are entitled to public 
gratitude for their exertions to elevate the native character, 
and to give the country the benefit of a complete education, in 
every department of human pursuit. 

Tho Medical No attempt worthy of the Government had been 
college, 1335. ma de before the tirao of Lord William Bentinck 
to supersede native quackery by the cultivation of medical 
science. In the Sanscrit and Arabic colleges the systems of 
Galen and Hippocrates were taught in combination with a 
smattering of European ideas; e nd a public institution existed, 
though of a very inferior description, for training native doctors, 
as they were called, but they never rose above the dignity of 
apothecaries. As the crowning act of his administration, the 
Governor-General founded a medical college in Calcutta in 
the month of March, 1835, to afford, through the medium of 
English treatises and English lectures, a professional educa¬ 
tion to the natives in ovary branch of tho science, as cultivated 
in Europe. The most < rninent medical officers in tho service 
were placed in the professors’ chairs; a library and a museum 
were established, and every appliance necessary to place if 
on the same footing of efficiency as European colleges was 
furnished with a bountiful hand. Sage men of long experience 
and reputed wisdom confidently predicted the failure of the ex¬ 
periment. Contact with a dead body had for twenty centuries 
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to n considered a mortal pollution by the Hindoos, and it 
was traditionally affirmed that native prejudices were invin¬ 
cible. But these anticipations, when brought to the test of 
actual practice, proved, as usual, to bo the phantoms of a mor¬ 
bid imagination. Natives of high caste were found to resort 
freely to the dissecting room, and to handle the scalpel with 
as much indifference as European students. In the first year 
they assisted in dissecting sixty subjects, and the feeling of 
ardour with which they entered on these studies, and the 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge which they exhibited 
created a universal feeling of surprise. The downfall of one 
prejudice paved the way for the removal of others. In 1844, 
Dwarkenath Tagore, one of the most liberal and enlightened 
native gentlemen of the time, offered to take two of the 
students with him to England, and complete their professional 
education at his own expense. His views were cordially 
seconded by Dr. Mouat, the secretary of the college, to whose 
ability and energy the infant institution was indebted in no 
small measure for its efficiency, and lie persuaded two of the 
most advanced pupils to accept the offer and cross the “black 
water,” though at the ri.sk of forfeiting the privileges of 
their caste. They entered the medical schools in London, 
and successfully competed with the best scientific students 
in England. 

The eminent services of Sir John Malcolm during 

Sir John MaJcolm 

Goiervotrf a career of forty years in India, wore tardily 
Bombay, is*-7. TCVv . an } e< ] j n the year 1827 with the Government 
of Bombay. His political opinions carry little weight in com¬ 
parison with those of Munto, Elphinstonc, Metcalfe, and 
others, but no officer of tlic Company ever possessed in a 
higher degree the happy art of conciliating the attachment of 
the people. He did not, like too many of bis countrymen, keep 
himself aloof from the natives, but associated with them with 
alt that freedom and ease, and that genial humour for which 
the French in India have always been more distinguished 
than the'English. In the provinces of Central India he wan 
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remembered with the same feelings of affectionate veneration 
which Bussy had excited in the Deccan, of whom it was 
remarked, that fifty years after he had left Hyderabad, the 
highest honour which the common peoplo could pay to a 
European was to address him as Mods. Bossy, In the 
peaceful condition of Western India at the period of Sir John's 
appointment there was little scope for the exercise of his 
political or diplomatic talents, and his administration might 
have passed almost without observation, but for tho collision 
which took place between tho Supreme Court and his Govern¬ 
ment. 


Common of the F° r a quarter of a century Bombay had been 
Supreme Court content with the court of a Recorder for the 
iUi,L <f0V ' T m ' administration of English law, and the bench had 
been adorned with the genius of Sir James Mackintosh, In 
1823, the growing importance of the town and port rendered 
it advisable to establish a Supreme Court of Judicature, with 
three judges, as at Calcutta and Madras. The recollection of 
the unseemly and perilous struggle between the Court in 
Calcutta and the Government, in the days of Hastings and 
Impoy, might have suggested tho necessity of preventing a 
similar conflict by a clear definition of the powers and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the new court. But the same error was repeated, and 
with the same mischievous results. The new judges gave the 
utmost latitude of construction to the indefinite powers con¬ 
ferred on them by their charter, and manifested the samo 
disposition to treat the Government of tho Company with 
contempt, and to encroach on its authority, which had been 
exhibited in Calcutta fifty years before. In their “ thirst for 
jurisdiction/* as tlie great historian of India remarked of the 
Supreme Court of Bengal, “ they availed themselves of the 
hooks and handles which the ensnaring system of law adminis¬ 
tered by them afforded in abundance, to draw within their pale 
the whole transactions of the country.” It was in reference 
to these remarks ot Mr. Mill, that the Bombay Chief Justice 
went out of his way to assert that “ if the whole of what 
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Mill had said about judges and law had been inserted in 
the * Bombay Courier/ he knew where the editor of that paper 
would be now, or in a day or two” The conflict between tho 
two powers vm brought to an issue in 1829. A Mahrafctu 
youth of fourteen, Moro Roghoonath, was left at the decease 
of his parents uuder the guardianship of his uncle, Pandoorang, 
a man of tlie highest family connections, and a kinsman of the 
late Peahwu. A near relative off the girl to whom Moro had 
been affianced, was anxious to obtain the wardship of the 
wealthy minor, and was advised by the lawyers to prefer his 
ouit to the Supreme Court. Ho accordingly proceeded to 
Bombay, and under their directions made affidavit that tho 
youth was compulsorily detained by Pamloorang at the risk 
of his life, and a writ of habeas corpus was immediately 
granted to bring him up to the Presidency. Under tho 
instructions of Government, the Magistrate resisted tho 
execution of the writ, alleging that neither tho uncle nor the 
nephew had ever resided, or been possessed of property, 
within the jurisdiction of the Supremo Court, and were not 
therefore amenable to its process. The judges maintained 
on the contrary, that their Court had been invested with all 
the powers of the Court of King’s Bench, and was bound to 
watch over the liberty of the King's subjects to the farthest 
limits of the Presidency. Sir John Malcolm addressed a 
temperate and conciliatory letter to them, pointing out tho 
injurious consequences of a contest between the Royal Court 
and the Company’s Government, and proposing the suspension 
of all proceedings pending a reference to England, This 
communication was treated as an unconstitutional and a 
criminal proceeding, and denounced as an insult to the majesty 
of British law. During these discussions two of the judges 
died, but Sir John Grant, who was left alone on the bench, 
continued to multiply the issue of writs. A criminal, who 
had been sentenced to imprisonment for two years by the 
Sessions Judge of one of the districts in the interior, was 
released by order of the Supreme Court. The Quick war 
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refused the payment of a loan due to the Company, under the 
impression that the Supreme Court had power to 'release him 
from the obligation. The authority of Government was 
shaken to its foundation, and it became necessary to vindicate' 
it- in the eyes of the natives. Sir John Malcolm doomed it his 
duty to resist the encroachments of tho Court with the same 
vigour which Warren Hastings had exhibited under similar 
circumstances in Calcutta. He placed a guard at the door of 
Pandoorang’s residence to prevent the entrance of the con¬ 


stable, and he issued a circular to all the Company’s Judges 
and Magistrates directing thorn to make no return to any of 
the writs of the Court. Sir John Grant, finding the Govern¬ 
ment immoveable, dosed the doors of the Court, and they 
remained shut for two months. The question was referred to 
the Privy Council in England, and his proceedings were pro¬ 
nounced to be utterly repugnant to law. Lord Ellenborough, 
the President of the Board of Control, in his private letter io 
Sir John Malcolm, also expressed his strong disapprobation 


of the measures of the Court, and informed him that he had 


appointed two other judges, one of whom was the Advocate * 
General at Bombay, and that no further mischief was to be 
apprehended, as “ Sir John Grant would be like a wild elephant 
led away between two tame ones.” Elated with this commu¬ 
nication, Sir John Malcolm read it aloud at his own breakfast 
table, amidst the acclamation of thirty or forty guests. A 
copy of it found its way—it was said mysteriously—into tho 
Calcutta newspapers, and created a profound sensation 
throughout tho country. The Governor was chagrined at the 
position in which he was placed by this disclosure of a private 
communication, but instead of ascribing his mortification to 
his own indiscretion, attributed it to tho liberty which Lord 
William Bentinck had given to tho press, which was to him 
an object of abhorrence. Sir John Grant immediately retired 
from the Bombay bench. 

Conflict of The current of Indian affairs in England at this 
the Court of period, presented some singular exhibitions, both 
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of Control and in Parliament. It has 
been already noticed that the debt duo by the 
Nizam to the banking house of Palmer & Co. was liquidated 
in 1823, and that they became insolvent within a Lwolve- 
znonth, when their affairs were placed in the hands of trustees. 
During the discussions on this subject at the India House, the 
Court of Directors had solicited the opinion of three of the most 
eminent counsel in England whether British subjects in India 
were not debarred by Act of Parliament from enforcing claims 
for interest beyond twelve per cent., and they affirmed that 
such claims could not be sustained. Soon af ter. Lord Hastings 
brought the question forward in the House of Lords and it was 
referred to the decision of the twelve judges, who decided that 
the limitation of the rate of interest by Pailiament did riot 
apply to loans made to the subjects of independent princes by 
British subjects residing in their dominions. The opinion of 
counsel was sent out, forthwith, to India from the India House 
with alacrity, and the Resident at Hyderabad was directed to 
give it all due publicity* This notification ought, in all fairness, 
to have been withdrawn as soon as the judges had pronounced 
that opinion illegal, but it was allowed to continue in force, 
and the trustees of Palmer & Co. complained, not without 
reason, that under these circumstances they found it impossible* 
to realize the debts due to the estate. The chief debtor was 
Moneer -ool-moolk a near relative of the Nizam, and the osten¬ 
sible prime minister, lie bad made over some of his jageem 
to Palmer A. Co., and the rents had been duly collected and 
regularly applied to the liquidation of his debts, which had 
been fully effected, together with interest, at the rate of twelve 
per cent. The remainder of their demand consisted simply of 
a balance of interest beyond that rate. Decrees had been 
obtained for this claim in the local courts, but it was diffi¬ 
cult to execute them against one who occupied so high a 
position in the state without strong external pressure. Ap¬ 
plication was accordingly made on tho subject to the Court 
of Directors, who drafted a reply in July, 1830, in which the 
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Resident was forbidden to interfere in the matter. But the 
President of the Board of Control took a different view of the 
ease, ami returned the draft with eihis .material modification, 
that the Resident ms directed not only to inform the Nizam 
that the Government would hear with match satisfaction that 
tlie house had recovered their just claims from their private 
debtors, but also to adopt measures to promote this object 
The Court remonstrated against these alterations, which re¬ 
versed the policy they had resolutely maintained for ten years, 
nf refusing the influence of their Government in reference to 
the private debts of the firm. They justly argued that the exor¬ 
bitant interest which constituted tho present claim arose from 
the risk with which the transaction was originally attended, 
and from the uncertainty of payment, both of which ceased to 
exist with the interposition of Government. The remonstrance 
was not without effect, and the despatch was withheld. 


The question slumbered till the beginning of 


Writ of Man¬ 


damus, mi 1832, when the Whigs being in office, the Court 
of Directors wore desired by the Board to prepare a despatch 
in the room of that to which they had formerly raised objec¬ 
tions. But when it arrived in Garmon Bow, the President of 
t he Board drew his fatal pen across thirty-three out of its thirty- 
seven paragraphs, and substituted ten of his own. In this 
amended despatch the Court wore required to declare their 
conviction that the joint interposition of our Government and 
that of the Nizam would be requisite'to bring the matter in 
dispute to a final settlement. The Nizam was to bo allowed 
the alternative of an arbitration, with an umpire nominated by 
Government, or a commission appointed by the Governor- 
General. Tho Court declined to sanction the authoritative 
interference of their Government in the adjustment of a 
debt which they considered unjust, and they refused to 
adopt the amendments. The President disclaimed any idea 
of bringing the authority of Government to bear on the case, 
and made sonic trivial alterations in the despatch; but the 
Court justly remarked that in tho relative position of the 
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at Hyderabad, no intorlorouco of tno lioad of tho 
Government of India could be divested of the character of 
authority; and they proceeded to cancel both the amended 
sutd tlie original despatch. The correspondence on this 
subject was extended over eight mouths, but nothing could 
shake the resolution of the Directors. They persisted iu 
refusing to sign and transmit the despatch, and at length 
informed the President that “they had nothing to do but to 
le.a-e the law to take its course.” Ho immediately applied 
t„ the Court of King’s Bench for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Directors to adopt the despatch as dictated by the 
Board, and they were constrained to yield to this irresistible 
argument; but at the same time they recorded their solemn 
protest against the orders which they had been compelled to 
sign as their own act and deed. The debt of the minister 
W a 8 settled by Mr. Mocleod, the umpire appointed by Govern¬ 
ment, but upon the preposterous principle of allowing' interest 
against, the debtor to the utmost farthing, and refusing 
interest on the payments which had beau successively made 
By him ; and the transaction ended with the same disregard 
of justice with which it had been commenced and carried on. 
■n !( !**»<» During these transactions, a still more ohjec- 
r-ankera, 1832. tionablo case was brought under discussion in 
England. Between the years 1792 and 1797 the -Nabob of 
Oude had borrowed large sums of money from Europeans and 
natives for his voluptuous pleasures. The chances of repay¬ 
ment were very remote, and altogether uncertain; and the 
charge for interest was proportionately high. He was at 
length awakened to a sense of his increasing embarrass¬ 
ments by the representations of the llesideut, and began in 
earnest to compound with Ids creditors. The Europeans wore 
offered better terms than the natives; but all parties were 
prevailed on to oceept the composition, with the exception of 
ihe eminent banking Era of Monohur Boss, from whom lie 
had borrowed about eleven lacs of rupees for the support of 
bis wild beasts, and for the “ cattle department.” Soon after 
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"the king died, and his successor repudiated tho debt. The 
bankers eventually engaged the services of a Mr. Prendorgast 
who had amassed a fortune as a trader at Lucknow, and, like 
Mr. Pauli, obtained a seat in Parliament on his return to 
England. He brought the claims of his clients before the 
House for the first time in 1811, but though he met with no 
success, he continued for twenty years to make the most 
strenuous efforts iu a spirit of indomitable perseverance to 
promote their suit, both in Parliament and in the courts of 
law. But the Court of Directors invariably refused to enforce 
an unacknowledged and unproved claim against one who had 
not contracted the debt, and whom they recognized and treated 
as a sovereign prince. In thin equitable decision they were 
fully supported by Lord Hastings, who, though ho had on one 
occasion directed the Resident to mention tho claim to tho 
Nabob, yet, finding him determined to resist it, at once decided 
that it was not a case in which the British Government would 
be warranted in affording any official support. Mr. Canning 
went still further, and directed the Court to inform the Governor- 
General that they were so clearly aware of the difficulty of 
divesting a friendly communication to a weaker power of the 
character of authority, that they positively forbade the subject 
to be brought Again before the Nabob by any of the officers 
Of Government. But in 1830 tho President of tho Board of 
Control was persuaded to lend a favourable oar to the demands 
of Mr. Frendeigast’s clients, now swelled, by the accumulation 
of interest, to a crore of rupees. He affirmed, that while ho 
duly honoured the principle of non-interference, he considered 
the present an exceptional case, and that it was hi s determina¬ 
tion to make onr representations to the king of Oude, “direct 
and formal/* It was the day after the Court had refused to 
adopt the obnoxious despatch to Hyderabad, regarding the 
claims of Palmer and Co., that they were desired by the Board 
to prepare a despatch to the Go vein or-General directing him to 
use his utmost efforts to procure the payment of the alleged 
debt from the king of Oude. The Court felt that any expression 
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the wishes of Government could only signify compulsion, 


either by intimidation or by force, and, instead of drawing up 
xi despatch, prepared a vigorous remonstrance, in which they 
pointed out the impolicy and the injustice of a course which 
would open the door to endless claims, not only at Lucknow, 
but at every durbar in India, and beggar half its princes. A 
despatch was then drawn up in the office of the Board of 
Control, and transmitted for the acceptance of the Directors, 
but they passed a resolution, without a single dissenting voice, 
that this interference with the king of Oude was unjust, 
inconsistent, and mischievous, and they refused to act, though 
only ministerially, on the orders of the Board, until com¬ 
pelled to do so by process of law, Mr. Tucker, the deputy 
chairman, and five of his colleagues, went so far as to declare 
that even under the pressure of a mandainu i hey would 


not consent to affix their signature to an order which was 
nothing less than “ an act of spoliation towards an ancient 
and prostrate ally.” They felt that in I ndia, where the intri¬ 
cate machinery of the home Government was not understood, 
the act would be regarded as emanating from them, and that 
the odium of it would be attached to their administration. The 
steady resistance of the India House produced the happy effect 
of inducing the President to pause on the threshold ■ f a conflict, 
which must have been damaging alike to the Ministry and to 
the Government m India, and the question w as allowed to die out. 
rho xo*?e 4 The anomalous proceedings of the two Houses at 
affair. this period in what was termed the * 4 Vozeed affair,” 

exhibited a very disreputable abuse of Parliamentary influence. 
In 1776, Mr. Hodges, a member of the council at Masuli- 


patam, lent money to the zemindar of Nozeed without tho 
knowledge of the government of Madras, and in direct con¬ 
travention of the orders of tho Oourt of JL) hectors. In Juno, 
1777, in a communication to Madras, the Court renewed in 
more peremptory language their former in junction that none 
of their servants should advance loans on mort gage of lands. 
Two years after, Mr. Hodges presumed to take a mortgage 



of a portion of the zemindar’s estate for his debt, and the 
transaction received the support of the Governor and Council 
of Madras* The whole zemindarce was soon after taken 
over by Government for arrears of revenue, and an appli¬ 
cation was made in 1784 to Lord Macartney, then Governor of 
the Presidency, on the subject of there loans. He considered 
that the whole transaction was in every respect unwarranted 
in principle and pernicious in its tendency ; hut out of delie; icy 
to the preceding' Government, which and sanctioned this infrac¬ 
tion of the Company’s rules, recorded his opinion that the 
creditors wore entitled to some consideration on resigning the 
district they had so long* and ho irregularly held on pledge. 
The Court of Directors, however, resisted every solicitation to 
entertain the claim. A permanent settlement of the estate was 
made in 1803, when it was restored to the zernindaree family, 
leaving them to make any settlement they could effect with the 
creditors. Nothing further was heard of the claim for nearly 
thirty years, till the grandson of Mr. Hodges, having somo 
influential friends in Parliament, induced them to bring in a 
bill to compel the Company to make good the whole demand, 
which was stated to amount to two lacs of rupees. It will 
be remembered that when the claims of the nabob of A root 
Were introduced to the House, fifty years before, a commis¬ 
sion was appointed to investigate their validity, and that 
ninety per cent, of the amount turned out to be fictitious; but 
in the present instance, the House passed the bill enjoining 
the Court of Directors to pay the full amount of this private 
and illegal claim, without, enquiry, from the revenues of India. 
In the House of Lords it encountered the most strenuous op¬ 
position f*>m Lord Ellenborough, and from the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, who deprecated the interference of the 
Legislature to enforce a claim, u contaminated in its origin, 
and illegal in its prosecution *, ?> but it passed with a majority 
of two to one. 

Firrndainestis With the exception of the Ooorg campaign, which 
mi was concluded m ten days, the administration of 
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Lord William Bentinek wan a rmgn of peace, and 
it produced the usual result ou the iimrkces of 
India. The reductions which he effected in the various de¬ 
partments of expenditure, combined with an improvement of 
the sources of revenue, extinguished the deficit of a croro of 
rupees which he found on his arrival, and enabled him xo 
leave a surplus of a croro and a half on Iris departure in 1836. 
The magnificent expectations with which t he trade of India had 
been thrown open to the nation in 1813, were but partially 
* realized in the following twenty years, and the returns during 
Lord William Bentinck’s achninistration exhibited a decrease 
Fail ofAhegwat both of exports and imports. This was to bo 
Ctticu«M 838 . attribllfcecl > in a largo measure, to the groat cri.-i- 
of 1833, which brought down the whole commer¬ 
cial fabric of Calcutta. During the administration of Warren 
Hastings some freo mar incus, us the licensed interlopers 
were designated, opened houses of business in Calcutta on a 
humble scale, and gathered up the fragments of tin trad to 
England, which dropped from the groat monopoly of Leadenlmll 
street. They embarked, moreover, in the country trade, as it 
was called, from one Indian port to another, and from Calcutta 
to the eastward, as well as in the internal traffic of the country. 
The famine on the Coast occasioned by Ryder Adi’s irruption 
into tin; Carnatic in 1780, created a largo demand for freight 
and the new houses commenced shipbuilding, first at Sylhet 
and Chittagong, and eventually in Calcutta. They established 
indigo factories in the interior of, tho country and drove the 
drug which had hitherto been furnished from other countri 
out of the European markets. Their transactions expanded 
and their prosperity increased with the growth of British 
power. They acquired the confidence of the native and 
the European community, and became tho bankers of tho 
civil, military, and medical services, whose savings were trans¬ 
ferred, month by month, to their coffers, and whose balances 
were annually augmented, through the process of compound 
in feres!. A desk at one of those firms was considered mom 
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they I ought boroughs, and seated themselves in Parliament. 
Tht> opening of the trade in 1818, brought out to Calcutta a 
bevy of new adventurers, -who were regarded at first with a 
feeling of contemptuous indifference by the stately old houses. 
But they were animated with the vigour of youthful enterprise, 
:md gradually undermined the established firms, drawing away 
the most profitable branches of their business, aud leaving them 
saddled with their old factories and ships which were not worth * 
a fourth of their original cost. The confidence of the public, 
which had continued unshaken for half a century, received a 
t ade shock in 1830 by the unexpected collapse of the great 
firm of John Palmer k Co., usually styled the prince of mer¬ 
chant*. The other houses, five in number, continued to struggle 
with increasing embarrassments, and were enabled to remain 
afloat as long as tho credulity of their constituents provided 
them with deposits sufficient to meet the withdrawal of funds. 
But the candle at length burnt down into the, socket, and they 
wont ono by one into tho Insolvent Court, which engulfed 
sixteen crow* of rupees. A large portion of this sum consisted 
of the savings of the services, and the extent of tho calamity 
may be estimated from the remark of Lord William Bentinek, 
who had heard, he said, to his utter surprise, that a civilian, 
■when pressed t > make a purchase after the failures, had ac¬ 
tually replied that he could not afford it. 
nemjtrtcft <m Lord William Bentinek was residing at tho 
Lord W.iUon- sanitarium of Qotacamund, in the Neelgeree hills, 
SmSmCm* when tho new charter reached India, but his 
heali,h had been so seriously impaired by a constitutional 
malady, that his physicians considered if unsafe for him to 
descend into the plains till the cold weather had set in. Sir 
Frederick Adam, the governor of Madras, and Mr. Macaulay 
ami Colonel Morrison, who had been appointed membeia of 
the Supreme Council, were accordingly summoned to join him 
in tho hills, where the first Council under tho new Act was 
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held, and the new Government constituted. These proceedings 
were unavoidably deficient in legal form, but the defect was 
covered the next year by an Act of indemnity. Lord William 
Bentinek returned to Calcutta in November, and embarked 
for his native land in March, 1835, after having held the 
reins of Government for nearly eight years. His administra¬ 
tion marks the most memorable period of improvement between 
the days of Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dalbousio, and forms a 
salient point in the history of Indian reform. lie repudiated 
m the stationary policy of the Government, and introduced a 
more liberal and progressive spirit into every department of 
the state. With tho intuition of a great mind, he discovered 
the weak points of our system of administration, which was 
becoming effete under the withering influence of routine, and 
the remedies he applied went to the root of tho disease. Ho 
infused new blood into our institutions, and started them upon 
a new career of vigour and efficiency. The marked difference 
which they presented in the thirty years succeeding his Govern¬ 
ment, as compared with tho thirty years which preceded it, 
was due entirely to the impulse of his genius, which became 
the main spring of a long succession of improvements. He was 
not less bold in the conception of his plans than resolute in 
the execution of them, to which he was sometimes obliged t > 
sacrifice the amenities of life. Ho earned the gratitude of tho 
natives by opening an honourable career to them in the govern¬ 
ment of their own country, and he was rewarded with the 
gratitude of Christendom for the moral courage he evinced in 
putting down Suttees. lie has been charged with a love of 
innovation; but. oven if the imputation be correct, such an error 
is far less injurious to the interests of society than the dull 
stagnation into which the Government was sinking, and 
which was an unerring symptom of decay. The great defect 
of his administration was the fluctuation of his political policy; 
but, the renewal of tho non-intercourso system was ordered 
from England, and though at first supported by his own 
views, it was gradually modified, as the exigency of circum- 
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stances appeared to demand the adoption of another course 
for the protection of the people, as in the cases of Ooorg 
and Mysore. The natives vied with the European commu¬ 
nity in commemorating the blessings of bis administration, 
and united in raising a subscription for the erection of his 
statue in Calcutta. The pedestal was enriched with groups 
representing the great and good features of his government, and 
boro an inscription from the classic pen of Mr. Macaulay :— 
{ * This statue is m&tnrt 'to William Cavendish Bentinok, who 
d+wing seven years mled India with uminwit piitutenw, in- i 
tegrity, and bonovoleiww; who, placed at the head of a great 
empire, never laid aside the aimpUwiy and mudarateou of a 
prmde dthaett; who i^'u^ed into OrW^ti despotism the spirit 
of British freedom; who never forgot that the end of rp*uum* 
meat is the welfare of the governed; who abtohshed tuswoi 
rites; who spaced humiliating distinctions; 'who allowed 
liberty to the expression of public opinion; whoso coa^feaat 
study Jt was to etamta I ho mainland iatolieettml character of 
the 0ovoiaimaat-*couMnitied to his charge ;—thin monument 
was erected by men who, diftkuiag from each other in race, 
in manners, in language, and in refcrgirm, akfcrisb* with cfnad 
verteTfcriTm*and gratn ^lo, the luenaory of his wise, upright, 
and paterrmt- admi n istrat ioUsT 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE CHARTER OF 1883—8TR CHARLES METCALFE^ ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION—BEXP.VOtKSrr EXERTIONS OF THE COMPANY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 1833-1836. 

The Ne'Y char- The period of twenty years for which the corn¬ 
er tWchu!,* mercial and political privileges of the Company had 
Trade, ua». been renewed in 1813 , being about to expire, liOrd 
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lllenboraugh, the President of the Board of Control, moved for 
a Select Committee in 1830, to collect information regarding* the 
finances, trade, and revenue, ami the judicial administration of 
the Indian empire. The report was presented in August, 1832, 
rand, including* the oral and documentary evidence, tilled like 
closely printed quarto volumes. The Tory Ministry having 
been displaced by their rivals, it fell to the lot of Air. Charles 
Grant, the new President of the Board, to introduce to the 
notice of the House the question of the new Charter, as it 
was inappropriately designated. With more than the talent 
of his father, who was for twenty years the presiding genius 
of Loadenhafl Street, though with less than his industry, lie 
inherited all his zeal for the moral and intellectual improvement 
of India. 

The two principal questions which demanded the attention 
of the House were the continuance of the China monopoly, and 
of the Government of India, in the hands of the Company. The 
merchants and manufacturers of England demanded with m 
irresistible voice that the trade to China should be thrown open 
to the enterprise of the nation, and the first line of u hints ” for 
the new Charter drawn up by the Board of Control contained 
the ominous words the China monopoly to cease/* The Com¬ 
pany strenuously resisted the extinction of their only surviving 
commercial privilege, and endeavoured to show that without this 
monopoly they would be unable to carry on the government of 
India, inasmuch as it was the profits of their trade which 
had supplied the deficiency of their territorial revenues* On 
the other hand, it was as resolutely affirmed that the trade 
had resulted in a loss, mid had been sustained by territorial 
funds. It was, however, beyond the power of any Mini dry, 
Wliig or Tory, to prolong the monopoly in the face of univer¬ 
sal opposition, and the Court of Directors were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to the extinction of it. The Company was thus finally 
divested of its commercial character, mid the last remaining 
monopoly of the reign of Queen Elizabeth was extinguished, 
after a duration of nearly two centuries and a half. The 
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(Company was required to dispose of its magnificent fleet, to the 
great chagrin of the old civilians, one of whom was heard to 
enquire “ of what use it was for their honourable masters to 
send them out to India to make fortunes, if they did not send 
ships to take thorn home when the* fortunes were made?” 
The assets of the Company after a faithful scrutiny were esti¬ 
mated at twelve crures of rupees; they realized within a 
tenth of that sum, and were applied to the objects of the 
Government in India, with the exception of two evores appro¬ 
priated to the formation of a guarantee fund. The capital stock 
of the Company amounted to six crores, and the new Charter 
Act ordained that interest at the rate of ten and a half per cent, 
on this sum should be provided from the revenues of India for 
a period of forty years. The intrinsic value of the stock in the 
market was consequently doubled. The guarantee fund was 
to bo invested in Government securities, to accumulate at com¬ 
pound interest, till it amounted at the end of that period to 
twelve crorcs, with which the proprietors were to be 
paid off. 


The India Bill proposed that the government 
of th • uovecn- should be entrusted for twenty years longer to the 
vitl^thc Com. Company, and it was passed without any difficulty. 
pimy t i8ad. The nation, having secured its own pecuniary 
interests in regard to the China trade, treated this imperial 
question, though it involved the interests of a hundred millions 
of the subjects of the Crown, with profound indifference. The 
House of Commons exhibited unequivocal signs of impatience 
and disgust whenever i t was brought forward. Dining the dis¬ 
cussions the benches were never as full as during a turnpike 
debate, and Mr. Macaulay truly observed that a broken head 
in Coldbath Fields excited greater interest in the House than 
three pitched battles in India. The Court of Directors made 
a strong effort to obtain the privilege of an appeal to some 
higher authority in cases of a difference of opinion with the 
Board of Control, but the attempt was successfully Opposed, 
and the writ of mandamus was still suspended over their heads. 
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the other hand, the Ministers endeavoured to obtain a 
veto on the power vented in the Court by former Acts of 
recalling the Governor-General, the Governors, and the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, but the India House resisted the proposal 
with such pertinacity that it was at length abandoned. 
Several important changes were likewise made in the constitu¬ 
tion and policy of the Government in India, A fourth Presi¬ 
dency was constituted to embrace the north west provinces. 
A commission was also appointed to consist of men of 
experience in the administration of justice in India, and ono 
or two English barristers, to report on the practicability of 
establishing n uniform system of law and judicature through¬ 
out the Indian empire. The power of legislation was now 
for the first time conferred on the Government of India, 
and the enactments which, under the advice of Sir William 
Jones in 1790, had boon modestly designated Regulations, 
were now, under the advice of Mr. Macaulay, dignified with 
the name of Acts. At the some time the privilege of en¬ 
acting laws was withdrawn from the subordinate Presi¬ 
dencies, and the Governor-General in Council was invested 
with power to legislate for tho whole empire, including all 
persons, British, foreign, or native, alt places, and all things, ns 
well aa all courts, whether created by tho local Government 
or established by Royal charter, but with certain necessary 
reservations touching the prerogatives of the Crown and tho 
authority of Parliament. A fourth member was added to tho 
Council, who was to be an English jurist of reputation, and 
the office was rendered illustrious by the genius and labours of 
Mr. Macaulay. Two of the provisions of the Bill afforded an 
index of the growth of liberal principles in England,—the ad¬ 
mission of natives to all offices, and the permission granted to 
Europeans to hold lands. Forty years before this period. 
Lord Cornwallis had pronounced the natives unfit to take any 
share in the government of their own country, and resolved 
to work the machinery by European agency alone. The Charter 
of 1883 enacted that no native of India, nor any natural bom 
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subject of Ills Majesty, should bo disabled from holding* any 
place, office, or employment by reason of bis religion, place of 
birth, descent or colour. To tins liberal pleasure the Court of 
Directors gave their unqualified consent, but the clause which 
sanctioned the purchase of land by Europeans and which con¬ 
tained the germ of colonization was introduced and passed in 
direct opposition to their wi lies. The power to exclude inter¬ 
lopers from the sphere of their operations was among the 
earliest privilegesa■nferred ou them by Queen Elizabeth, and it 
was confirmed to them by various statutes for two centuries. 
It was designed at first only to protect their commercial enter¬ 
prises, but- was made applicable to their territorial possessions 
when they had become sovereigns, It was the most cherished 
privilege of Loadenhall Street, and the Directors clung to it 
with unabated tenacity, even after they had consented to 
relinquish their trade. The Charter of 1813 bad permitted the 
free resort of Europeans to India, but excluded them from 
forming any settlement in it, by the purchase or lease of lands. 
Meanwhile, the cultivation of indigo by European capitalists, 
under cover of fictitious louses which were wiuked at by the 
local authorities, had increased to such an extent as to enrich 
the maritime trade with an additional article of export of the 
value of a crore and a half of rupees a-year. Lord William 
Bentinck was anxious to relieve this enterprise from the re¬ 
straints imposed upon it by the prejudices of the India House, 
and to legalize these leases for the culture of indigo, as well as 
for other staple products, but this slight relaxation of the old 
system of restriction was peremptorily negatived by the Court 
of Directors. The arguments of Lord William Bentinck, how¬ 
ever, and of his liberal colleague, Sir Charles Metcalfe, carried 
more weight with the Ministry, and a clause was introduced into 
the bill which granted permission to Europeans to settle in the 
country and acquire unrestricted rights and interests in the laud. 
Character of The separation uow effect ed of the functions of 


^vernnuem^ * sta te from all commercial speculations served to 
iaw. give a more elevated tone to the views and policy 
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of the Court of Directors, and to impart a more efficient 
character to their administration. The feelings with which 
they entered on the imperial duties to which their attention 
was now to be exclusively devoted were eloquently expressed 
in a despatch to the Government of India, which was drawn 
up by Mr. Mill: “In corn 1 ompkting the extent of legislative 
power thus conferred on our supreme Government, and in the 
second instance, on ourselves, in reflecting how many millions 
of men may, by the manner in which it shall be exerem : d, be 
rendered happy or miserable, in adverting to the countless 
variety of interests to be studied, and of difficulties to be 
overcome in the execution of this mighty trust, wo feel the 
weight of responsibility under which we have been conjointly 
laid. . . We feel confident that to this undertaking your 

best thoughts and care will be immediately and perse veringly 
applied, and we invito the full, the constant, aud the early 
communication of your sentiments in relation to it. On our 
part we can venture to affirm that no endeavour shall be 
wanting in promoting your views and perfecting your plans. 

. . . And wo trust that by tlu* blessing of God on our 

united labours the just and beneficent intentions of this 
country in delegating to our hands the legislative as well as 
executive administration of the weightiest, the most impor¬ 
tant and the most interesting of its transmarine possessions 
will be happily accomplished/ 1 ’ These enlightened sentiments 
were faithfully rejected in the correspondence and the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court of Directors during the twenty-five 
years they continued to administer the government of India. 
Relieved from the management of a large mercantile esta¬ 
blishment and the influences inseparable from it. their minds 
rose to a level with the great political trust confided to them 
by their country, and it may be affirmed without the risk of 
contradiction that, notwithstanding an occasional outburst of 
traditional and narrow-minded prejudices, the principles and 
the measures they inculcated on their servants in India were 
marked by a degree of moderation, wisdom, and beneficence 
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of which it would not bo easy to find another example in the 
history of conquered dependencies. 

The Act of 1883 erected a fourth Presidency 
uovornor- ( ’ in the north-west provinces, and the distinguished 
0 en,mi, is35. sorv j ces 0 f Sir Charles Metcalfe were rewarded 
by his appointment to the governorship of Agra, and likewise 
to the still more dignified position of provisional Governor- 
General. Ho proceeded to the upper provinces in December, 
1884, but ho had no sooner held his first lev6e than lie was 
required, in consequence of the premature departure of Lord 
William Bentinck, to return to Calcutta and assume the 
charge of the Government of India, which he continued to hold 
for a twelvemonth. When a youth of sixteen in the college 
of Fort William he had avowed to one of the professors that 
lie would be satisfied with nothing short of the Governor- 
Generalship, and he had now reached the summit of his 
ambition, after a career of thirty-four years. With the ex¬ 
ception of Warren Hastings, no member of the Indian civil 
service had ever been more eminently qualified for this imperial 
trust, by his natural genius for administration, his sound 
judgment and large views, as well as by his long and uni¬ 
versal experience. He began his political career in Lord 
Wellesley’s office, and received the first rudiments of states¬ 
manship under his tuition. He was entrusted with the ma¬ 
nagement of important diplomacy before he was twenty-five, 
and he had subsequently taken a prominent part in the 
political movements of every court, from Hyderabad to 
Lahore. There were few important movements of his time 
which had not enjoyed the benefit of his co-operation, or 
advice. His experience had not been limited to a single 
province, but embraced the entire range ot the empire, and 
he was thus enabled to take the same interest in the develop¬ 
ment of every division of it. The new character which the 
growth of British ascendency had gradually imparted to the 
policy of the various native* courts had been moulded, for the 
most part, under his eye, and there was no other officer in 



possessed the same extensive knowledge of the 
nt as well as the existing feeling^ and aspirations, 
ars, and cabals of the native courts, or who enjoyed in 
mo degree the respect and confidence of the native 
prince.*. 


On receiving tho resignation of Lord William 
and tom Bentmck, the Court ot Directors requested 
Auckland, i93&. Moufrtstewart Elphinstono to allow himself 
to be put in nomination for the Governor-Generalship, but he 
declined the honour on the ground of his feeble health. 
They then proceeded to pass a resolution, by a majority of 
fifteen to two, to tho effect “ that adverting to the public 
character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it would bo 
inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement for 
supplying the place of Governor-General.” But the Whig's 
who were then in power, were little disposed to confirm this 
choice. Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of 
Control, had recorded his opinion in December 1820 that “ the 
case could hardly be conceived in which it would bo expe¬ 
dient that the highest office of the government of India 
should be filled otherwise than from England, and that one 
main link at least between the system of the Indian and the 
British Government ought for the advantage of both to be 
invariably maintained.” Mr. Charles Grant, the President of 
the Board at this period, informed the Court that Hid Majesty’s 
Ministers saw much to enjoin the continuance of this general 
practice, and nothing to recommend a departure from it. The 
Court of Directors remonstrated with great warmth against 
the adoption of a principle which involved the wholesale ex¬ 
clusion of their servants from the highest prize in their 
service, and there was every prospect that the unseemly 
contest between the Court and the Ministry in 1800 would be 
renewed, when the Whigs were obliged to give place to a 
Tory cabinet. Lord EUenborough who succeeded Mr. Grant 
lost no time in offering the post to Mr. Mountstewart Elphin- 
stonc, and laid claim to the merit of having exhibited a more 
n. 2 F 
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liberal spirit than the preceding administration. The flourish 
would havo been more legitimate if the offer had been, made 
to Sir CJiarles Metcalfe who would have welcomed it, and not 
to Mr. Elphinstone who it was well known would decline it. 
The vacant office was conferred on Lord Iteyt^sbury, a diplo¬ 
matist of European reputation. lie was sworn in at the India 
House, received the prescribed allowance for his outfit, and 
the usual farewell entertainment at the London Tavern, 
but on the eve of his embarkation, Sir Robert Peel's Ministry 
was subverted, and the Whigs again came into power, with 
Sir John Hobhouse as President of the Board. The Tory 
Government which succeeded to power in 1807 had refrained 
from interfering with the appointment of Lord Minto by their 
Whig predecessors, though he had not loft the snores of 
England when they came into office. In like manner, the Duke 
of Wellington bad not thought fit to disturb the appointment 
which Lord William Bentinck had received from his political 
opponent, Mr. Canning, when it was in his power to cancel it. 
But one of the first acts of the Whigs when they returned to 
Downing Street was to revoke the appointment of Lord 
tleytcsbmy, and the exercise of his power wa& limited to the 
bestowal of the writership, which was courteously placed at 
the disposal of each newly appointed Governor-General, on 
his nephew, Mr.—now' Sir Cecil—Beadon. The Court pro¬ 
tected with great vehemence against a proceeding which 
made the vital interests of the British empire in India sub¬ 
ordinate to the interests of political partisanship in England; 
but Sir John Ilobhouse replied that what he had to consider 
was merely whether the Ministry would become responsible 
for Lord lleytesbury’s administration of the government in 
India, and, not wishing to assume this responsibility on them¬ 
selves, they had t aken t he simple and obvious mode of cancelling 
his appointment. The explanation was more plausible than 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it has always been considered a 
principle of vital importance to protect the government of 
India from the disturbing influences of party politics in 
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gland. Lord Auckland, who had been tbo Whig first Lord 
of the Admiralty, was nominated Goventor-Goneral. 

f The groat measure which Ins rendered the ad- 
tho VvcB^isia^ ministration of Sir Charles Metcalfe memorable in 
the history of British India was the liberation of the press 
the position of which at this period was altogether anomalous. 
At Madras, there was no legal restriction, on it. At Bombay 
it was free at the Presidency, and fettered in the provinces. 
In Bengal the illiberal and stringent law passed by Mr. Adam 
was still on the statute book; but after two or three journals 
bad been suppressed, and two refractory editors had been 
expelled the country, it was found impossible to enforce it 
without inflicting great embarrassment and odium on the 
Government. During the last five years of Lord Amherst's 
administration, and the whole period of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s government, the law remained a dead letter, and tbo 
press was practically as free as in England. The Charter Act of 
1833 had conferred the power of legislating for all India on the 
Supreme Council, and a law on the subject of the press which 
should embrace every portion of the empire, and establish uni¬ 
formity of practice at all the Presidencies, became a manifest ne¬ 
cessity. The power of deportation had been withdrawn from the 
Government. Europeans were, moreover, privileged to settle as 
colonists in India, and they naturally expected to enjoy the 
same liberty of giving expression to their opinions which their 
fellow countrymen possessed in other dependencies of the 
Crown. Lord William Benfcinck had acknowledged that it 
would be impossible to leave the question of the press ns it 
stood. A few weeks before his departure, the inhabitants of 
Calcutta had petitioned for a, repeal of Mr. Adam’s Regulation, 
and he assured them that the unsatisfactory state of the laws 
relating to the press had not escaped his notice, and that he 
trusted a system would be established at no distant period, 
which, while it gave security to every person engaged in the 
fair discussion of public measures, would effectually secure 
the Government against sedition, and individuals against 
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lurany* Sir Ohurles Metcalfe had always been an ardent 
advocate of the liberty of the press, and had declared live 
years before his elevation “ that if he were sovereign lord and 
roaster ho would give it full swing.” Ho remarked that it 
was clear the liberty of the press would come, that Govern¬ 
ment could uot prevent it without a despotism and an oppres¬ 
sion contrary to its own disposition, and totally opposed to 
British institutions, and that it would be better to give it with 
a good grace than to wait till it was extorted. It was with 
these sentiments he entered on the duties of Governor-General, 
and ho lost no time in bringing in a Bill for carrying these 
libera! views into effect, The Supreme Council had recently 
been strengthened by the accession of Mr. Macaulay, who 
gave his cordial support to the measure, and recorded his 
opinion in a masterly minute worthy of the author of the 
Essay on Milton. An Act was accordingly passed in Septem¬ 
ber, 1885, which repealed all the Regulations by which the 
press had been muzzled, and established its freedom upou the 
solid foundation of law. 

Rosmit of th e Tilc ^ ct was received with feelings of entlui- 
iibcrty of the siasm by the European community in India, and 
the principal inhabitants of Calcutta, including the 
native gentry most eminent in rank and accomplishments, met 
and voted an address of thanks to Sir Charles Metcalfe for 
the boon he had conferred oil the country, and raised sub¬ 
scriptions to commemorate it by the erection of a noble hall, 
which bears his name. In his reply to the address he said 
that “the Act evinced to the world that tho government of 
the Company desired no concealment, that it was happy to 
have the most minute particulars of its Indian administration 
scrutinized, and displayed to the gaze of the universe, that it 
sought information and instruction wherever they could bo 
found, and did not wish to rule India as a conquered, ignorant, 
and enslaved, but as a cherished, enlightened, and free 
country.” The experience of thirty years has proved that 
the apprehensions of those who objected to it on the ground of 
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public safety were without any foundation. At the India House, 
however, the highest authority in the Court, Mr. Edm on stone, 
maintained that u the unrestricted discussion of public subjects 
and public measures, and the latitude of observation on the Di¬ 
rectors and persons high in office, must necessarily diminish 
that deference and respect in which it is of so much import¬ 
ance that the Government should be held.” But no one will 
question the fact that Lord Dalhousie obtained as much “de¬ 
ference and respect *' when the press was free, as Lord Wel¬ 
lesley received when its voice was stifled. The press has, in 
fact, been found to be rather the handmaid than the antagonist 
of Government, and the efficiency of the public administration 
has been indefinitely promoted by the freedom and indepen¬ 
dence of its remarks. It has placed the salutary check of ex¬ 
posure on the subordinate functionaries of the state, and 
given the Government the eyes of Argus to watch the work¬ 
ing, and to detect the deficiencies of its vast and complicated 
machinery. By permitting a more unrestricted publication 
of opinions in a conquered country than is enjoyed in many 
of the European states, the ruling power has afforded an 
unequivocal proof of the benevolent spirit of its intentions 
and measures. JNfo occasion has since arisen to call for the 
interference of the public authorities except during the great 
crisis of the mutiny of the sepoys in 1857, when the liberty of 
the press was suspended, just as the Habeas Corpus Act would 
have been suspended in England on a similar emergency. 
Redaction of While Sir Charles Metcalfe was officiating in 
thd Government Calcutta as Governor-General, an important change 
tf A *r‘ s 1 " was made in England in the character and position 
of the Government of Agra which had been conferred on hitn. 
The Court of Directors had always been opposed to the esta¬ 
blishment of a fourth Presidency upon the model of those already 
existing at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta. They considered 
that the exigencies of the public service might be fully pro¬ 
vided for by the more modest and less costly machinery of a 
Lieutenant-Governorship. The Board of Control, who had 
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taken a different view of the subject, were at length brought 
to concur with the India .House, and an Act was accordingly 
passed in Parliament, in 1885, empowering the Court to cut 
down the scheme to a subordinate lieutenancy. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe felt a natural repugnance to descend to the inferior 
position of a lieutenant of the Governor-General, after having 
himself occupied that supreme post, and he formed the deter¬ 
mination to retire from the service; but the chairman of the 
Court intimated to him that it was their unanimous wish and 
hope, that, acting’ on those high and patriotic principles 
which it was well known had always governed his conduct, 
he would bo disposed to retain the office on the reduced scale, 
and thus enable thorn to secure his highly valuable uorvices at 
Agra, and, should the contingency happen, at the head of 
the Supreme Government. In the hope of inducing him to 
nc -ede to their wishes, he was named a third time provisional 
GovernaT-General, and decorated with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Lord Auckland, who had assumed charge of the 
Government, joined his own solicitations to those of the 
Court,, and Sir Charles Metcalfe yielded to the kindness of 
this importunity, and took his departure for Agra, after a 
continued residence of eight years in Calcutta, during which 
lie toiled seven and eight hours daily, without any interval 
of relaxation. 


But he was not destined to remain there long. 

Wapleaaure of „ . . . 

tv court, \ w* Soon after his arrival, he learned that the press 
law had exasperated the India House and produced a complete 
revulsion of feeling regarding him and his merits. For two 
centuries the Company had been nurtured amidst the sensi¬ 
bilities which the despotism of a monopoly always begets. 
During the past ten years in which the press had been pmc- 
ti’ally without restraint in India, its remarks on the Court of 
Directors had not been sufficiently deferential, and its tone 
was not likely to improve after it had become legally tree. 
The East India Company now governed an empire as large as 
that of the Ceesars, but it was not easy for them entirely to 
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^ <^diake off the old associations of the count? ng-house. They 
looked upon the freedom of the press with the same aversion 
which they had formerly felt regarding the freedom of trade, 
and the free admission of Europeans into India; and it wag 
not long before an opportunity occurred of giving the author 
of this measure an indubitable token of their displeasure. 
Ti e Government of Madras had unexpectedly become vacant, 
and Sit Charles Metcalfe reasonably expected that it would 
have been conferred on him, more especially as he had con¬ 
sented to sacrifice his own feelings, and accept an inferior 
appointment at Agra, out of deference to the wishes of the 
Court. But although they had been ready a twelvemonth 
before to do battle with the Ministers of the Crown to scot ire 
him the Governor-Generalship, they would not now condescend 
to mention loin name in connection with the Government of 
that Presidency. Lord William Bentiock generously came 
forward, and urged his claims with great zeal on the India 
House, but found, to lus mortification, that while there was a 
ready and universal acknowledgment of his great services 
and his pre-eminent qualifications, there was also a general 
avowal that his late proceedings regarding the press had 
cancelled all claim to their consideration. Lord William then 
appealed to the justice of Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister: 
■“Let the worst possible construction,” ho said, “be put on this 
net and the motives of it, it surely ought not to have cast into 
the shade tho thirty-six years of uninterrupted service in the 
highest appointments in which no man ever boro a higher 
character for high mindedness, usefulness, and ability. . . . 
Pray excuse this long appeal. We served together for seven 
years. His behaviour to me was of the noblest kind. Ho 
never cavilled on a trifle, and never yielded to me on a point 
of importance.” But this appeal was equally unavailing. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had always manifested the utmost loyalty 
and devotion to u his Honourable Masters ” in Leadenhall 
Street, and ho looked for their approbation and confidence in 
return. Ho therefore lost no time in writing to Mr, Melvill. 



RETIREMENT OF SIR CHARLES METCALFE. [OIIAF, 

jie Secretary of the India House, stating that reports had 
been For some time in circulation that ho had fallen under the 
displeasure of the Court, and had lost the Government of 
Madras in consequence of the law he had passed as Governor- 
General in Council legalizing the liberty of the press. If this 
misfortune had befallen him, he had no wish to retain by for¬ 
bearance an office conferred on him when ho was honoured 
with their confidence ; if that confidence was gone, it was his 
earnest entreaty that they would withdraw from him the pro¬ 
visional appointment of Governor-General, or otherwise inti¬ 
mate their pleasure that he might retire from their service, as 
ho could not reconcile it to himself to hold his office on more 
sufferance, or to serve in any capacity under the stigma of 
displeasure and distrust. The Court kept the letter four 
mouths without acknowledgment, and then sent him a curt 
and contemptuous reply. Mr. Melvill was “commanded to 
express the Court’s regret that he should have made a com¬ 
munication which appeared to them to have been altogether 
unnecessary, as the continuance in him, provisionally, of the 
highest office which it was in the power of the Court to confer, 
might have satisfied him that their confidence had not been 
withdrawn.” The day after the receipt of this letter, he 
tendered his resignation to Lord Auckland, and his connection 
with the Government of India was brought to an abrupt ter¬ 
mination by treatment similar to that which had been inflicted 
on his great predecessors" who had been instrumental iu 
building up the empire, but had incurred the displeasure of 
the Court of Directors. The services which the Company 
thought fit to discard were fully appreciated by the Crown, 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe was entrusted, successively, with 
the government of two of the most important of the Grown 


colonies, and raised to the peerage. 

tenrk,.fSir Since the departure of Warren Hastings, no 
e. Metcaifc* j Indian ruler has been overwhelmed with such a 
* profusion of honorable testimonials from all classes, 
European and native, as Sir Charles Metcalfe, lie was the 
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"j5nde and ornament of the service; his hospitality was princely, 
unci his generosity almost without bounds, while his genial 
temper created iv perpetual sunshine around him. But it is to 
be regretted that with all his high qualifications, he took little, 
if any, interest in the establishment of steam communication, or 
the opening of the Indus to commerce, or, indeed, in any of the 
plans for the promotion of material improvements in India which 
pushed Lord William Bentinck’s administration. This 
was the natural result of his long residence in India. An 
ardent zeal for such improvements is scarcely to be expected 
from those whose habits havo become reconciled to the 
stationary associations to which they havo been accustomed. 
With an occasional and rare exception, t he government of any 
local functionary who has been raised to supreme power, how¬ 
ever beneficial in the various departments of administrative 
reform, has been marked by the dulness of material pro¬ 
gress. It is to a European mind like that of Lord William 
Bentinck or Lord Dalhousie, fresh from scenes of activity in 
Europe, and imbued with the animation they inspire, that we 
must, look for a spirit of enterprise in this important department 
of government. On the other hand, a Governor-General coining 
direct from England, is generally apt to be more sensitive to 
the political dangers of the empire, than an Indian Governor- 
General who has boon accustomed to contemplate them as 
the normal condition of our rule, and to hold himself evei 
ready to encounter them. Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto 
were more vividly impressed with a sense of these perils than 
Sir John Shore or Sir George Barlow. But in the case of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and Lord William Bentinck, this feeling was 
reversed. Lord William Bentinck always expressed the 
strongest confidence in the security of the empire, while Sir 
Charles Metcalfe asserted that our government, which was 
one of conquerors a nd foreigners, was always precarious, and 
that as it, arose, so to say, in a day, it would disappear in a 
night. “My notions,’ he said, “of Indian policy begin aui 
end in a powerful and efficient army; our real strength 
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Consists in the few Barer cau regiments, scattered singly, over 
a vast space of subjugated territory. My general creed is con¬ 
fined to two grand specifics—army and colonization.” 
lifnoToient The suppression of barbarous rites, and the 
.irons ot tho introduction of the blessings of civilization and 
venmiem. knowledge, are among the most important i unc¬ 
tions of European power in Asia; and ns this narrative draws 
to the close of a period of peace which lasted twelve years, 
and approaches a period of war, of nearly equal duration, a 
fitting opportunity is presented of adverting to the efforts 
made by the Government of the East India Company to fulfil 
these noble obligations. The early proceedings oi British 
agents in India, however, were not, it must be admitted, 
marked by that spirit of humanity which has since pervaded 
them. The first rough code of Regulations promulgated by 
Mr. Hastings in 1772, embodied the recommendation of the 
Commit tee of Circuit, and ordained that every convicted dacoit 
should be executed in his own village, and that his entire 
family should be sold as slaves. For twenty-five yean-, 
moreover, after the establishment of the Company's autho¬ 
rity in Bengal, the barbarous practice which had previously 
prevailed of punishing criminals by mutilation was per¬ 
petuated in tho courts over which European and Christian 
gentlemen presided, and it was distinctly authorized by the 
Regulations of 1787. It was not till 1701 that Lord Corn¬ 
wallis suppressed this revolting custom, and enacted that the 
offender should be subjected to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
where he had formerly been deprived of two limbs, and to 
s <v veu years with hard labour where the loss of a single 
limb bad been usually inflicted. But the growth of bene¬ 
volent principles in the administration of India steadily kept 
pace with their development in the government of England, 
and rendered the supremacy of the Company a blcosing 
to tribes which had been for ages immersed in barbarism. 
The prohibition of human sacrifices at Saugor, the abolition 
of Suttees, and the extinction of Thuggee have beeu 
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iy noticed, and we now proceed to narrate the labours 
of the public servants of the Company hi other spheres of 
philanthropy. 

Augustus Tu the ran of those who hare shed a lustre on 

Cleveland, 1784. the British administration by their earnest efforts 
to civilize barbarous and predatory tribes stands Augustus 
Cleveland of the Bengal Civil Service. The bills and forests 
of the Rajmahal district were inhabited by a. race of men of 
wild habits and savage disposition* who had been accustomed 
from time immemorial to make raids on the lowlands lying 
between then? hills and the Ganges. Soon after the establish¬ 
ment of the Company’s government their feelings appear to 
have been exasperated by the treacherous slaughter of some 
of their chiefs by the neighboring zemindars, and they 
avenged themselves by depopulating the villages and render¬ 
ing all travelling by land or by water impossible. To check 
their inroads a corps of light infantry was stationed at 
the foot of the hills under Captain Brooke, who pursued 
them into their fastnesses, and created a salutary dread of 
British power. He was succeeded by Captain Brown who 
endeavoured to reclaim tho ravages by kindness and laid the 
foundation of that system of conciliation which was sub¬ 
sequently completed by Mr. Cleveland, when placed in charge 
of the district. His benevolent labours were gracefully 
commemorated by the elegant pen of Warren Hastings in 
the inscription on the monument erected by Government, 
“in honour of his character and for an example to others ” 

_“To the memory of Augustus Cleveland, Esquire, who 

without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing 
only the means of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
attempted and accomplished the entire subjugation of the 
lawless and savage inhabitants of the jungle terry of Fajomhal, 
inspired them with a taste for the arts of civilized life and 
attached them to tho British Government by a conquest over 
their minds, the most permanent as the most rational mode of 
dominion * Mr. Cleveland died in 1784 at the early age of 
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twenty-nine, and the zemindars erected a monument to his 


memory, which is still held in the highest veneration by the 
inhabitants both of the lulls and the plains. 

The Bheci*, im>. Oande&h, in Western India, watered by the 
1 aptee, was a great and flourishing province under the Moguls, 
covered with rich cultivation, and studded with prosperous 
towns. But loo tide of Mahratta desolation passed over it, 
and the extortions of the Peshwa’s officers, more especially 
{) \ his Arab mercenaries, combined with the ravages of the 
Pindareos completed its ruin, and left it almost without inha¬ 
bitants. On the dow nfall of the Peslnva it was brought under 
Brit]*h rule, and one of its districts, inhabited chiefly by 
.Bheels, was formed into a separate) collectorato. They arc 
usually considered one of the aboriginal tribes, driven to 
sedv refuge m the hills by the progress of Hindoo invasion. 
P was at a fountain in this wild region that Kishmi, the 
deified hero of the great Sanscrit epic, was slain. The Bheels 
weio a race of unmitigated savages, without any sense of 
natural religion, violating all law, defying all authority, and 
pw habitually indulging in drink, licentiousness, and murder. 

They eschewed all honest labour, and lived by the chase or 
by plunder. From their mountain fastnesses they poured 
down on the plains, sacked the villages, drove off the cattle, 
and carried away the chief men whom they held to ransom. 
By the former rulers of the country they had been hunted 
bke wild beasts, and as every man's band was against them, 
ihoir hand was against every man. The measures which 


uer0 at first adopted by the British functionaries to reclaim 
them were marked by an excess of severity which defeated 
ita own object, and demonstrated that the gibbet was not 
the fittest instrument of civilization. The task was at length 
confided to the late Sir James Outram, then a lieutenant of 
. aaive Infantry, a man of benevolent sympathies, sound 
,|U< gruent, and unflinching perseverance. The lawlessness of 
^barians when ho took charge of the agency had risen 
U) a pitch which was found to bo unsupportable and he 
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considered it necessary to teach them the power of Government 
as a preliminary step towards enabling them to appreciate 
its kindness. He pursued them into their rugged hills with 
the greatest vigour, and defeated a large body which had 
assembled for a foray. The captives ho made wore treated 
with kindness, and sent back with conciliatory messages uud 
offers of employment to the chiefs. It was the first act of 
kindness the wild men had ever experienced from the rulers 
of the country, and they responded to it with cheerfulness. 
A friendly intercourse was gradually established with tho 
chiefs; Lieutenant Outram listened to their tales, joined in 
their pastimes, feasted them when well, and prescribed for 
them when ill. Having succeeded in gaining their confidence, 
he proceeded to organize a Bheel corps, which was filled up 
by degrees and served to diffuse a principle of order and 
obedience throughout the tribe, and enabled him in the course 
of a twelvemonth to report that not a single case of robbery 
had occurred within a circle of thirty miles, lo carry foi- 
ward the work of civilization, special European officers were 
appointed as Bheel agents, with instructions to mix with the 
people and settle their disputes, to encourage industrial 
pursuits and to reward the deserving with a grant of land 
rent free for a season, as well as to supply them with a 
plough and bullocks and a small advance of money. By these 
efforts, the object of converting them into agriculturists was 
accomplished, and little colonies of husbandmen sprung up 
in every direction in these primeval forests. A Bheel police 
was established to maintain the peace of tho country, and a 
province which had hitherto been desolated by gangs of 
marauders, was in 1829 pronounced by the Collector to l>e in 
a state of profound repose. The Court of Directors expressed 
their cordial commendation of this happy conversion of a pre¬ 
datory tribe into useful and obedient subjects of the state, 
and a prosperous agricultural community : “ This signal 

instance,” they wrote, “of what we have so often impressed 
on you—the superior efficacy of conciliatory means in 
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reducing uncivilized and predatory tribes to order and 
obedience—is erne of the moat gratifying events in the recent 
history of British India.” 

'lairw*r™, 1832. In the year 18 X 8 Sindia ceded to the Company 
the province of Ajrnere in Rajpoot ana which included the 
hill tract of Mairwarra, about ninety miles in length, and 
from six to twenty in breadth. It was inhabited by the 
Muirs, an aboriginal race, living in their native bills almost in 
a state of nature, the boys tending their flocks of goats, and 
the men, mounted on their diminutive ponies, passing their 
time in plunder. They murdered their female offspring', and 
committed every kind of atrocity without remorse. Captain 
Hall, who was placed in charge of the country, found it 
swarming with banditti who set. the public authority at com¬ 
plete defiance, He put down all opposition by the strong 
hand of power, and then determined to make the Muirs the 
instruments of their own civilization. A Mail* battalion was 
formed, by which suitable employment was provided for the 
highland chiefs, who proved to be good and loyal soldiers, 
and contributed essentially to the suppression of crime and 
the maintenance of the public peace throughout the hills. 
Courts were established for the adjudication of rights, and 
the puuchayet, or Indian jury, superseded the barbarous ordeal 
which had hitherto been practised of grasping red-hot shot, 
or dipping the lmnd in boiling oil. The Mains were a i o in 
the course of time prevailed ou to relinquish the two bar¬ 
barous customs of female infanticide and the sale of women. 
The failure of his health obliged Captain Hall to quit his 
post after lie hail been employed for fourteen years without 
intermission hi endeavouring to introduce the arts of civili¬ 
zation into this wild region, but happily his mantle fell on 
Captain Dixon, an officer animated with the same benevolence 
of heart, who entered upon the duties of his office with a feel¬ 
ing of enthusiasm. He felt that to render his labours suc¬ 
cessful he must be continually out in camp, in fervid heat or 
drenching rain, and that he must become a slave to his task 
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until it was fully accomplished. To this honourable bondage 
he coexecrated big official life. He lived among the people, 
and made himself acquainted with the condition of every 
village, and often of every household in it. He was without 
any European assistance, hut under his training and discipline 
his native establishment became thoroughly efficient. To 
accustom the wild highlanders to habits of agricultural in¬ 
dustry, it was above all tilings necessary to secure a supply 
of water for their fields. But the fall of rain in that hilly 
region was very capricious, and when it came could, with 
difficulty be retained for continuous use. Ho accordingly 
prevailed on Government to make advances for works of irri¬ 
gation, and dug reservoirs and wells, and formed embank¬ 
ments to husband and distribute the water. lie covered the 
slopes of the hills with terraces, and by these appliance* 
gave tin waste jungle an aspect of luxuriant cultivation. 
The financial result of this improvement was encouraging in 
no ordinary degree. The sum advanced by the state for these 
waterworks—atul in India they always return cent, per cent. 
—was a little above two lacs, while the augmentation of the 
revenue through the increase of the assessment, exceeded 
four iacs. The moral result of these labours was seen in t,,e 
transformation of a wild and predatory tribe into an orderly, 
docile, mid industrious population, with unbounded confidence 
in their European benefactors. To encourage the resort of 
traders, Captain Dixon erected a town in the district', and 
surrounded it with a wall, to give a feeling of security to the. 
immigrants. It appeared to riso in tho wilderness with tho 
wand of a magician, and in a short time was filled with two 
thousand families engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
pursuits. In all the annals of tho India House therein no 
record more grateful than that of the energetic and successful 
labours of these two officers in tho civilization of Mairwarm. 
Fcma’e In the year 1789, Mr. Jonathan Duncan v the 

infanticide ibsa indent at Benares, discovered for tho first time 
that tho custom of destroying their female offspring was 
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prevalent among* the Rajpoots. After his appointment to the 
government of Bombay, in 1800, lie found that the same 
barbarous custom existed also to a great extent in the west of 
India among the Rajpoot tribes, and especially in the 
Jharijah families of Cutch and Kattiwar. The lowest estimate 
of victims in these two provinces reached 8,000 a-year; and 
in the household of the raja not a single female infant had 
been spared. It was subsequently ascertained to pre vail also 
among the Rajpoots of Joudhpore and Jeypore, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole extent of Malwa and Rajpootana. The 
number of victims was computed without exaggeration at 
20,000 annually. Throughout a territory 700 miles in extent, 
stretching from Cutch to Benares, two thirds of the female 
offspring of the tribes were systematically put to death. These 
murders were committed generally under the directions of the 


•father, either by starvation or by the administration of drugs; 
in some cases the mother became the murderer of her own 
offspring by rubbing her nipples with opium, which speedily 
extinguished infant life. There was no evidence to show that 
the custom bad u religions origin; it was traced exclusively 
to the pride of caste* To maintain the honour of his family 
connections was the one paramount object of the haughty 


Rajpoot, but owing to the manifold and complicated gradations 
of rank within the tribe, and the limited number of families 
with whom a matrimonial alliance could be contracted without 
dishonour, it was difficult to obtain suitable matches, and 
for a girl to remain unmarried after she had reached the 
ago of maturity, was regarded as an indelible disgrace. It was 
likewise considered indispensable that weddings should bo 
celebrated on a scale of magnificence fixed by prescriptive 
and inexorable usage, and any attempt to abridge it was sup¬ 
posed to indicate the declension of the family. The expense 
of weddings arose chiefly from the exorbitant demands of 
the bhau and churruns , the bards and genealogists of the 
Rajpoot races, who exercised a more tyrannical influence in 
the tribe, than the priesthood. They employed themselves in 
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icoijifio.siiig ballads which celebrated the antiquity and renown 
of the family, and its fame throughout the tribe was dependent 
on their eulogy. They kept the pedigrees and recorded the 
alliances of the family, which regulated its social position. 


Their presence was considered indispensable at every marriage 
festivity, and on some occasions they had been known *t<:> 
flock to a wedding to the number of two or threo thousand. 
To conciliate their good-will, it was necessary to regale 
them with profusion, and to load them with gifts. If they 
were satisfied, their ballads traced the family up to the race 
of the sun or the moon; if otherwise, they revenged them¬ 
selves by holding it up to the contempt of the country in 
ribald songs. To avert the disgrace to which the Rajpoot 
was exposed from these causes, he was prepared to submit to 
any sacrifice, and to incur any amount of debt, though 
it might inflict a permanent incumbrance on his property. 
But every difficulty arising from the risk of mesalliances, 
and from the extortion of the bards and genealogists was 
at once removed by extinguishing the life of his female 
offspring. 

The officers of the Company resolved to make a 
eradicate Hu- vigorous effort to eradicate this infamous custom, 
practice, 18,n. Mr _ D llncau t 00 t the lead in this benevolent cru¬ 
sade, and exacted a solemn pledge from the Rajpoots, who 
were British subjects, to relinquish it for ever, and it was 
soon after prohibited under severe legal penalties. Colonel 
Walker, the Resident in Cutch, spared no labour to eradicate 
it by personal importunity and by a judicious exercise of 
authority, and at length prevailed on the Jharijah chiefs to 
bind themselves by a written engagement to renounce it, and 
to expel from the caste any who should bo found to practise 
it. On the strength of these documents it was believed that 
this inhuman practice had become extinct, and Colonel ’iV alker 
and the Court of Directors received the hearty congratulations 


of the benevolent in England and in Europe on the result of 
their labours. But in the course of time this conclusion was 
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found to be premature; the success which had attended these 
labours was partial and transient, and in all the provinces in 
which the practice was supposed to be extinguished, it was 
discovered to be almost as prevalent as ever. Renewed efforts 
were made to suppress it, but it was painfully felt that so 
long as the feelings and the interests of the people indisposed 
them to aid in the detection of delinquents, our exertions must 
be impotent; and the public officers appear at length to have 
resigned themselves to despondency. But in 1834 Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson, one of the ablest and most philanthropic servants of 
the Company, and Mr.—the late Sir John—Willoughby, de¬ 
termined to adopt the most vigorous measures to root out the 
crime. Mr. Wilkinson assembled the chiefs of Central India, 
who wore mu’ allies and not our subjects, and through his 
personal influence prevailed on them to affix their seals to 
deeds abandoning the practice, and then issued a notification 
denouncing it. Lord William Bentinok addressed letters of 
congratulation, written, as well as signed, by himself, to the 
Ran a of Oodiporo and the other chiefs who had thus pledged 
themselves to the abolition of the practice, and the Court of 
Directors ordered special messages of commendation to be 
conveyed to them. But the chiefs signed the agreement only 
to deprecate the displeasure and to court the favour of the 
paramount authority, not from any motives of humanity, 
and Mr. Wilkinson had the mortification to learn that one of 
the number had put his own female children to death within 
two months of signing the deed. A general census of the 
province of Ratty war was likewise obtained, which revealed 
the melancholy fact that although the practice had unques¬ 
tionably diminished, only one girl was to be found to three 
boys even in the most favourable places, and that in others 
five-sixths of the female infants had perished by the hands of 
their own unnatural parents. This discovery only led him 
to redouble h’s exertions. He insisted on a. periodical census 
of the inhabitants. He issued fresh proclamations announcing 
the unshaken determination of Government to exterminate the 
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He offered rewards to informant, and bestowed gifts 
on those who preserved their offspring. One chief was fined 
12,000 rupees, nud another sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment for having practised infanticide; but this 
procedure was openly resented as arbitrary and unjust by 
the other chiefs who still clung to the practice. In these 
benevolent labours Captain—now Sir Philip— Melvil. took a 
prominent and active part, hut he was likewise doomed to dis¬ 
appointment* The nobles of dutch were successful in resisting 
the order for a census of the population, which they con¬ 
sidered derogatory to the honour of their families. The 
benevolent efforts of Willoughby, Wilkinson, Melvil, ami 
others were followed by only partial success, because they 
were not backed, as might have been hoped, by the natural 
feelings of the people. Humanity has been a plant of slow 
growth even in England, but in India it can scarcely bo said to 
exist, either among the high caste Rajpoot or the ravage 
Khond. Tribes which professed to be so tender of life as to call 
on their chiefs to prohibit the slaughter of sheep, were reso¬ 
lutely opposed to the preservation of their o wn female offspring. 
This humane work has proved to be the most difficult ta^k 
wc have ever undertaken in India. It was easier to subdue 
the country than to conquer the blood-thirsty prejudices of its 
inhabitants* The efforts which have thus been made by a 
succession of philanthropists for more than half a century to 
preserve life, and to make the triumphs of humanity eo*exten- 
flive with the triumph of British arms, have secured to them 
the gratitude of their own country, though India be not able 
to appreciate their value. These benevolent labours, not.with¬ 
standing every disappointment, mast be pursued without relax¬ 
ation, and they will eventually be crowned with complete suc¬ 
cess ; but this happy consummation is necessarily dependent 
on the continuance of British power in India, the extinction of 
which would be followed by the revival of those atrocities 
which the Company has been employed in putting down. 
Hamwi'*.nieces The tract of country in the province of Orissa 
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lying* south of the Mahanuddee in the belt of hills 
facing the bay of Bengal, is inhabited by the 
Khonds, an original race which from time immemorial lias 
maintained its primitive language, habits, and superstitions. 
Some of the tribes have successfully resisted every efi* »rfc to 
reduce them to subjection, while others have paid a nominal 
allegiance to the neighbouring rajas. The revolt of the raja 
of Goomsur in 1835 determined Government to incorporate 
his territory with the Company’s dominions, and their officers 
were then for the first time made acquainted with the existence 
of this singular people, though they dwelt w ithin a few miles 
of one of the oldest British stations* Their fields were found 
to be in a high sla te of cultivation, and their villages swarmed 
with bullocks, goats, swine, and poultry. The normal 
pursuit of agriculture was diversified by the chase and by 
incessant conflicts among the tribes. To such an extent did 
they pride themselves on the virtue of hospitality that any 
man who could once make his way to the hearth of his deadly 
foe, considered himself in perfect safety. The government 
patriarchal, hereditary in the family, and elective in the 
individual. Each tribe possessed a distinct portion of territory 
which was parcelled out among the different families, and tho 
descent or sale of which was regulated by prescriptive 
custom. The women were held in high esteem, and no 
measure was completed without their advice. The men were 
brave and resolute, but revengeful and the slaves of drink. 
Of tho different tribes in the hills, some abhorred human 
sacrifices, but practised female infanticide; others were tho 
votaries of tho il earth goddess,” and firmly believed that, the 
fertility of their fields depended on her favour, which could bo 
secured only by the sacrifice of human life. The victims were 
called irmAi and, though generally obtained by purchase, 
were often acquired by violence, through the agency of two 
of the hill tribes, who gained their livelihood by procuring 
them from the low countries. When it was inteuded to 
perform a general sacrifice the villagers #vithin the circuit 
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assembled in the first instance for the performance of religious 
rites. The three days preceding the sacrifice were spent in 
frantic dances and drunken revelry. On the last day the 
associated tribes proceeded with loud huzzas and barbaric 
music to consummate the act. The meriaJt was in most cases 
bound to a stake, and the priest inflicted a slight wound with 
his axe, when the excited crowd rushed forward and cut off 
slices of flesh from the writhing victim. The villagers then 
hastened home with the share of flesh they had been so 
fortunate as to obtain, carefully wrapt up in leaves. The 
village priest divided it into as many particles as there were 
heads of families, and the flesh was then buried in the 
favourite field with the firm conviction that it would ensure a 
good crop. 

Kffortrto On the discovery of this infamous custom 

i<mcric*r lll€ ^ ie Government of Madras resolved to adopt 
JS 29 - 34 . immediate measures to suppress it, and com¬ 
mitted the duty to Captain Campbell, who proceeded to summon 
the chiefs and their followers to his encampment. After 
dwelling on the atrocity of the practice, he exacted an 
oath from them to abandon it, the immediate effect of which 
was the Surrender of two hundred victims who had been 
procured for sacrifice. For four years he continued thus to 
labour in the cause of humanity till he was obliged to quit 
ibe country from the failure of his health ; but the good he 
effected was found to be transient. His course of action waa 
described by the Governor of Madras to consist in entering* 
the hills with an armed force, calling together the influential 
men of each tribe, denouncing the practice, and demanding 
delivery of the victims which had been collected. The elders 
w\ priests who had taken an oath to abstain from the prac¬ 
tice, relapsed into it as soon as they were relieved from this 
pressure, and for every victim they gave up, another was pro¬ 
cured from the plains. It was felt that the pa dial success of 
Captain Campbell was delusive, and that no permanent benefit 
was to be expected from compulsory measures. This was 
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evidenced by the t&ct that on a subsequent festival no fewer 
than two hundred and forty victims wore collected for sacri¬ 
fice in one small portion of Khomi land. The Marquis of 
Tweeddale, the Governor of Madras deemed it indispensable 
to permanent success to obtain an influence over the hill chiefs, 
and while they were impressed with a just but favourable 
opinion of our power, to prevail on them by moral Suasion to 
renounce the rite. Major Macplierson, who had previously 
been employed in surveying the country, and had accumulated 
m ixdi knowledge of the people, and of their character and cir¬ 
cumstances, was intrusted with this duty, and likewise in¬ 
vested with the office of Judge, Magistrate and Collector. 
His first object was to establish the supremacy of Govern¬ 
ment throughout the country. He then visited tribe after tribe, 
entered into free and friendly communications with the people, 
and by the employment of reason more than of authority, 
induced a determination to abandon the practice. In return 
tor this concession he offered them the inestimable boon 
of an authoritative settlement of their mutual disputes, which 
had never before been decided without bloodshed. With one 
hand he distributed justice and established tranquillity, with 
the other he rescued the victims and exacted pledges of dis¬ 
continuing the rite. The result of these efforts was the ex¬ 
tinction of the practice throughout the whole province of 
Goomsur. These labours were followed up by the establish¬ 
ment of schools, for which he caused suitable books to be com¬ 
piled in the Orissa character. It was the firm belief of the 
Kb cuds that their priests alone could cure their diseases, and 
the priests hud but one prescription—a human sacrifice—for all 
complaints aud wounds. Fend us, said the barbarians to the 
Major, a doctor, aiul we will make him a god; the request, was 
complied with, and a new and powerful influence was estab¬ 
lished over them. In the course of time they found that their 


fields yielded an abundant harvest without human blood, and 
they concluded that the “earth goddess” had lost her power, 
and they ceased to pay her homage. I>r, Cadenhcad, the 
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Energetic assistant of Major Macpher^on, was likewise sent 
into the adjacent district of Bond to put down the rite. The 
Khonds delivered up more than a hundred victims at his 
requisition, but not before they had put to death a hundred 
and twenty as the last act of sacrifice. The nude of the raja, 
instigated by one Sam Bisoye, who, while eating the salt of 
Government, was secretly counteracting all its benevolent 
efforts, raised an opposition to the British authorities, which 
was joined by the raja of TJngool, and ripened into an insur¬ 
rection. The camp of the agent was attacked, and it became 
necessary to call out a military force. Violent prejudices were 
excited against Major Macpherson, and the Vice-President in 
Council allowed himself to bo persuaded that the rebellion was 
directed against him, and not against the authority of Govern¬ 
ment. The IChond agency became, in fact, a party question, 
and truth and justice disappeared. While Major Macpher- 
sou was engaged with great success in quelling the revolt, he 
and his assistants were summarily dismissed from their ap¬ 
pointments. Mr,—now' Sir John—Grant was seat to inves¬ 
tigate tiie charges which had been brought against him, and, 
on receiving his report, Lord Dalhousie assured Major Mac¬ 
pherson that nothing could in his opinion compensate for the 
treatment lie had received, but that ho still enjoyed the undi- 
mimshed confidence of every member of Government. The Court 
ot Directors pronounced the most favourable judgment on his 
proceedings and ascribed the extinction of this crime to the 
judicious and conciliatory measures lie had adopted, and to 
the admirable power of his individual character, After life 
removal, Colonel Campbell was reappointed to the charge of the 
district, and completed the work which had been so happily 
begun. Th% entire number of victims rescued from death 
exceeded fifteen hundred; and this atrocious rite, which had 
probably been practised by the K bonds for as many centuries 
as the immolation of widows had been practised by the 
Hindoos, w 7 aa finally extinguished under the auspices of 
British humanity. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LOUD AUCKLAND’S ADMINISTRATION—THE AFGHAN 
EXPEDITION, 1836 — 1812 . 

Lord Auckland was sworn in as G overnor- 
ooTomor General on the 20th March, 1836. He entered 
uunomi, i8ao. , | p 0n },i a <j u tj e8 witli the most pacific and benevo¬ 
lent intentions. At the farewell entertainment of the Court 
of Directors til the Loudon tavern he assured them that ** he 
looked with exultation to the new prospects before him as 
affording him aw opportunity of doing good to liis fellow 
creatures, of promoting education and knowledge, and of 
extending the blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions in Judin.” For such labours lie was eminently quali¬ 
fied by his clear and enlightened views of domestic policy, 
as well as by his amiable disposition and his active habits. 
But before he had been six months in Calcutta he pen. ived 
a storm gathering in the north-west, and expressed his 
apprehensions that we might at no very distant period be in¬ 
volved in political, and possibly in military, operations on our 
western frontier. The complications which arose‘brought on a 
great political crisis with which he was not qualified to deal, 
either by lus previous experience, or his mental calibre. 
He had little reliance on his own judgment, and acted for 
the most part, under the influence of those who surrounded 
him, and so the vessel of the state rapidly drifted among the 
breakers, liis administration is almost exclusively comprised 
ia the fatal expedition to Afghanistan, the inception of which 
may be dated in July, 1837, while the catastrophe occurred in 
January, 1842, a few weeks before his return to England. To 
f form a correct idea of this momentous transaction which has 
exercised a powerful influence on the interests and progress 
of the British empire in the east, it ia necessary to trace the 
convergence of events in Afghanistan and the Punjab, in 
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Persia and in Russia to the point at which it was deter¬ 
mined to despatch that ill-starred expedition. 
sh»hSo.jah'» Shah Soojah, the exiled monarch of Cabul and 
attempt, 1833 . the British pensioner at Loodiaua, was encouraged 
by the treachery of Dost Mahomed’s brothers to make a 
second effort in 1833 to recover the throne of Afghanistan. 
He endeavoured to raise funds by pawning his jewels, but 
the bankers demanded extravagant security for a very incon¬ 
siderable advance. He then applied for aid to Lord William 
Bentinck, who replied, “My friend, the British Government 
religiously* abstains from intermeddling with the affairs of its 
neighbours when it can be avoided; to afford you assistance 
for the purpose you have contemplated would not consist 
with that neutrality which on such occasions regulates our 
conduct.” The only aid he was enabled to obtain was the 
payment of his pension four mouths in advance, to the extent 
)( f 1 6,000 rupees. He invoked the assistance of Runjeet 
Sing, who proposed various conditions which appeared prepos¬ 
terous and impracticable; and among others the restitution 
of the sandal-wood gates of the ancient temple of Somnatb, 
which were attached to the tomb of Mahmood at Ghazni. 
The Shah replied that the removal of them would cover him 
with eternal disgrace in the eyes of the faithful, and he re¬ 
ferred, likewiso, to a current prophecy that whenever the Sikhs 
obtained possession of them, their government would imme¬ 
diately be overthrown. The surrender of them was not pressed. 
The ruler of the Punjab was at length induced to countenance 
the undertaking on condition that the Shah would guarantee 
to him all the possessions he had acquired in the provinces 
beyond the Indus. He started on the expedition in February 
1833, crossed the Indus without opposition, and reached 
Shikarpore, where, in the following January, he defeated the 
Ameers of Sinde, and constrained them to make an imme¬ 
diate payment of five lacs of rupees, and to enter into an 
engagement to pay an annual tribute for that town. He 
than pursued his route without iritemintion to Oandahar, and 
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maintained liis position before that fortress for a few months, 
till Dost Mahomed inarched down from Cabul, and crushed 
his army and his hopes. In July, 1834, he lied from Afghan¬ 
istan to Itelaehistan, and, in the extremity of his distress, 
received a generous hospitality from the ruler, Mehrab Khan, 
He then retraced his steps to his old asylum and his pen¬ 
sionary position at Loodiana in March, 1835. While the 
Afghans were occupied in repelling the invasion of Shah 
So oj&h at Candahar, Kunjcet Sing availed himself of the 
opportunity to send a large army across the I ados, and defi¬ 
nitively incorporated the province of Feshawur with the Sikh 
dominions, placing it in charge of General Avitabile. 
k ltunjoot’i view* It has been sta ted in a former chapter that the 
on Blade, tm design on Sinde which Kunjoet Sing had long 
cherished was thwarted by the resolution of Lord William 
Bentinck to open the navigation of the Indus to commerce, 
which required the establishment of a preponderating British 
influence on its banks. At this juncture, a wild and predatory 
tribe on the right bank of the river made repeated inroads 
into the Huaaiu districts which ivunjeet Sing- had conquered, 
and his son, Khurruck Sing, and his gallant grandson, Nao 
Nihal* were sent with a large force to chastise them. But as 
these attacks were traced to the instigation of the Ameers of 
Sinde, two of their forts were occupied by the Sikh army, 
which had been largely reinforced with a view to the con¬ 
quest of Shikarpore, and the entire subjugation of the province. 
Tho Ameers organized their forces for the conflict, and it 
required ah the tact anil energy of Colonel Pottinger at 
Hyderabad, and a strong pressure on the part of Captain 
Wade at Lahore, to prevent a collision between the two 
powers which must have resulted in the discomfiture of 
tho Ameers, and the extension of Runj^efc Sing’s authority 
throughout the country down to the sea. Captain Wado was 
obliged to enforce his representations by a prominent allusion 
to the risk which Kunjeet Sing would incur if he pursued 
these designs in opposition to the wishes of the British 
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Government. On the other hand, his own gallant officers 
importuned him to resist., at at hazards, the restrictions 
which were thus imperiously placed on the extension of 
hia territories by the British authorities, but ho shook 
his venerable head and asked them where wore now the 
two hundred thousand Maliratta spears which had onie bid 
defiance to the Company. The feeling of awe which he 
entertained of the strength and resources of the British 
Government had recently been heightened by a circum¬ 
stance which enabled him more fully to appreciate them. 
Lord William had determined to adopt the policy of sub-«, 
Btitutmg English for Persian as the language of diplomatic 
correspondence with the various native couvts in India. 
Runjeet sent the son of one of his chiefs to Loodiana to 
master the English language, and on his return to the court 
caused the map of India one day to be spread ont before him, 
and required the lad to point ont. the i>osition and boundaries of 
the Lahore dominions. But what, ho asked, are all these red 
circles which I see spread over the map from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comoriq. They mark the British possessions, replied 
the youth. In a fit of vexation Itanjcet kicked the map 
away, exclaiming, “it will all become red.” On the present 
occasion, he bowed to tho majesty of British power, and re¬ 
linquished his designs on Stride; and had the magnanimity 
to invite the Governor-General and the highest British func¬ 
tionaries to Lahore to the nuptials of his grandson whom he 
had destined as the conqueror and the ruler of that province. 

The loss of Peshawar rankled in the bosom of 
^'elba^r* Dost Mahomed, and he determined to make an 
J8». extraordinary effort to recover it. For this pur¬ 

pose lie assumed the character of a ghaM, or champion of 
the faith, and proclaimed a religious war against the infidel 
Sikhs. The Mahomedan world ui Central Asia was imme¬ 
diately in commotion, and from the regions of the Hindoo 
Koo 9 h, from tho wilds of Toorkistan, from the orchards of 
Kohistan, and from tho remote recesses of the mountains 
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thousands poured down on the plain of Peshawur to join the 
standard of the Prophet, some on horseback, others on foot, 
promiscuously armed with sword and shield, with bows and 
arrows, with matchlocks and with spears. The spirit of 
Jlunjeet Sing appeared to quail before this host of infuriated 
fanatics, and, while he advanced to the defence of the pro¬ 
vince with a large army, he determined also to try the effect of 
intrigue, and despatched one Harlan, an American adventurer, 
ostensibly on a mission to Dost Mahomed, but in reality to 
SOW dissensions in his camp. “ I divided the brothers,” said 
the unscrupulous envoy, “against the Dost, excited their 
jealousy of his growing power, and induced one of them, 
Sultan Mahomed, to Withdraw himself suddenly from tl\o 
encampment with 10,000 of his soldiers. . . This unexpected 

desertion throw the Afghan camp into a state of inextricable 
confusion and dismay, and resulted in the total defection of the 
Dost Mahomed’s army, which melted away in the stillness of 
night. At daybreak not a vestige of the Afghan camp Was to 
be seen where six hours before 50,000 men and 10,000 horse 
were rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” Dost Mahomed 
returned with deep chagrin toCabul. On hearing of the arrival 
of Lord Auckland in the spring of 1836, he addressed a letter of 
congratulation to him, and in allusion to the unhappy state of 
his relations with Itunjeet Sing*, begged him “to communi¬ 
cate whatever might suggest itself to his mind for the settle¬ 
ment of the affairs of the country.” Lord Auckland returned 
u friendly reply, and announced his intention shortly to depute 
a gentleman to the Ameer’s court to discuss questions of com¬ 
merce, but in reference to the Sikh quarrel remarked, “ My 
Iriend, you are aware that it is not the practice of the British 
Government to interfere with the affairs of other independent 
latos.” The truthfulness of this declaration was singularly 
exemplified two years later by the expedition which Lord Auck¬ 
land sent to Cabul, in conjunction with Punjeet Sing, to de¬ 
throne Dost Mahomed. Despairing* of any aid from the British 
Government, the Dost applied at the beginning of 1837 to the 
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anism. In the language of oriental compliment ho stated that t 
“his country belonged to the kingdom of Persia, yet disturb¬ 
ance and misery were caused throughout it by the detestable 
tribe of Sikhs ; the misery or welfare of these countries cannot 
bo separated from the interests of the Persian Government. 
If I am unable to resist that diabolical tribe I have no choice 
but. to connect myself with the English, who will thus obtain 
complete control over the whole of Afghanistan ” Impatient 
to wipe out the disgrace inflicted on him by the cowardice of 
his troops at Peshawar, the Dost soon after sent his son, 
Akbar Khan, with a large army through tho Khyber to Jum- 
rood, where a battle was fought on tho 30th of April, 1837, in 
which the Sikhs were completely defeated, and their ablest 
general, Huree Sing, was killed. Runjeet Sing was at the 
time engaged at Lahore in celebrating the nuptials of his 
grandson, and in instituting an order of knighthood, which he 
styled the order of the Auspicious Star of the Punjab, and of 
which the first decoration was conferred on Sir Henry Fane, 
the Commander-in-chief, who had accepted the invitation to 
be present at these magnificent festivities. They were rudely 
interrupted by the disaster at Jumrood, but Runjeet Sing made 
every effort to retrieve his loss. Reinforcements were pushed 
forward with a degree of promptitude and speed which had 
never been witnessed before. Colonel Stoinbach, one of his 
European officers, marched with a large body of troops three 
hundred miles in twelve days, and it is affirmed that field guns 
wert actually dragged from Ramnugur on the Chenab to Pesh¬ 
awar, a distance of two hundred miles, in twelve days. The Af¬ 
ghans gained little by their victory; they were unable to master 
either Jumrood or Peshawur, and after ravaging the country 
around returned to Cabul on tho approach of the Sikh force. It j 
was at this critical juncture that Lord Auckland’s envoy, Captain 
Eurnes, made his appearance at tho capital to discourse about 
trade and manufactures, but the fermentation in Central Asia 
soon gave a character of jxditieal importance to his mission. 
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The Russians, like the Romans, have systemati¬ 
cally devoted themselves to the extension of their 
dominion and power, and for more than a century have pro- 
secured schemes of aggrandizement in Europe and in Asia, 
without any relaxation, and without a single failure. “ In the 
course of sixty-four years, dating from 1772,” as Mr. McNeill 
remarked, in the memorable pamphlet he published at 
this time, “she has advanced her frontier in the west eight 
hundred and fifty miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, and Paris; she has approached four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to Constantinople; she has possessed her¬ 
self of the capital of Poland, and has advanced to within a few 
miles of the capital of Sweden; and the territories she has 
acquired during this period are greater iu extent and import¬ 
ance than the whole empire she had in Europe before that 
tune/* Peter the Great, the founder of Russian greatness, 
was the first to contemplate the establishment of a great em¬ 
pire in the east. During his reign the old Russian boundary 
eastward was defined by the celebrated line, called the Oren¬ 
burg and Siberia line, stretching from Orenburg- oil the Ural 
river up to the borders of China, a distance of 2,200 miles. 
South of this range down to the Jaxartes, or Syr, the steppes 
of the nomad race of Kirghia Cossacks extended 2,000 miles 
in length and 1,000 iu breadth, through a region impass¬ 
able except to well-appointed caravans, and at particular 
seasons of the year. It required a hundred years to bring 
these hordes in some measure into subordination to the imperial 
authority, and it was not till the year 18&0 that the Russians 
in their progress southward took up their position on the Syr. 
On that river they have gradually established a chain of forts, 
extending from the estuary of the river in the lake Ural, to 
Fort Vernoe eastward along seven hundred miles. The truth 
of the assertion made by Sir Robert Peel in 1844, u that when 
civilization and barbarism come in contact the latter must in¬ 
evitably give way,** has been fully verified in the progress of 
Russian power in Asia. The same irresistible impulse which 
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carried the English standard, in the course of a century, 
from the Bay of Bengal, over subverted thrones, through 
fifteen hundred miles of territory, up to Peshawur, has brought 
the Russians down from Orenburg to the Jaxartes and the 
Oxus, both of which must at no distant period become Rus¬ 
sian rivers, navigated by Russian steamers, and subservient 
to Russian interests. Already are the resources of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Kokan, the three kingdoms of Toorhiatan. within 
the grasp of Russia, and her influence must inevitably bo 
extended to the Hindoo Koosh, which is evidently destined 
to be the snow-clad boundary of tho two great European 
empires in Asia, 

f Before the development of Russian power in the 
Rnasia in north along tho lino of tho Jaxartes had been 
Vema, im, com pi e ted, an attempt was made by the ambition 
of her diplomatic agents to take advantage of the ascendency 
she had acquired at the court of Persia and push her influence 
in another direction, up to the banks of the Indus. At the 
beginning of the century the Russians wrested the province 
of Georgia from the crown of Persia, and although the political 
relations of the two powers were for many years as pacific as 
could be expected where the one was domineering, and the 
other impatient of control, there was a latent feeling of irrita¬ 
tion among tho Persians which only required a spark to kindle 
the flames of war. It was reported that tho Russians had 
clone violence to the religious feelings of the Georgian Ma¬ 
li omed an s. Tho Persian mollahs, or priests, raised the cry of 
a religious war, and the Russians in tho garrisons and outposts 
were 1 indiscriminately massacred. Under the threat of forfeit¬ 
ing his seat in paradise, the king was constrained by the 
fanaticism of the priesthood to send his son Abbas Mirza with 
40,000 men into the field to combat the Russians. Tho fourth 
article of the treaty of Teheran, concluded in 1814, pledged 
the British Government in case of a war between Persia and 
any European power to aid the Shah with a force, or to grant 
him an annual subsidy during its continuance. It was mainly 
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in reliance ojq this engagement that the Persians embarked with 
eagerness in this war with a superior power. But a strcng pres¬ 
sure of male, and more especially of female, diplomacy in London 
was brought to bear on the British Ministry, and hints were con¬ 
veyed that any attempt to carry out this article of the treaty 
would lead to a rupture with Russia. All assistance was 
therefore refused under the convenient pretext that Persia was 
the aggressor, though she had been goaded into the war by 
the constant encroach meats of her imperious neighbour. The 
Persian army, though a portion of it had been disciplined by 
English officers, was completely routed, and the Shah was 
obliged to submit to the humiliation of coding two of his finest 
provinces to Russia, and indemnifying her for the expenses of 
the war. The Persian court was driven to extremity by this 
pecuniary mulct when the English Ministry came to its relief 
with a large ready money payment on condition that the incon¬ 
venient article in the treaty of 1814 should be abrogated. 
re«ian rxpotu- The Persians souglit to indemnify themselves 
uor t« Khurasan for these 1 os so 3 by the conquest of the province 
ana Herat, iA3i, ^ K.horasan, lying to the east of their dominions, 
which they wore enabled to accomplish in 1832 by the aid of 
English and Russian officers. The next year Mahomed Shall, 
the grandson of the reigning prince, proceeded on nn expedi¬ 
tion to Herat; but ho had made little progress in the siego 
before he was obliged, to his great chagrin, to return to 
Teheran, in consequence of the death of Iris father. Putted Ali, 
the old king who had welcomed Captain Malcolm in 1802, 
and had always been favourable to an alliance with England, 
died in the following year. Mahomed Shall, who now ascended 
the throne, evinced a strong disposition to fraternize with 
Russia, more especially as the result of the late war had in¬ 
spired him with a lively dread of her power. Since the first 
mission of Captain Malcolm, the British Government had 
expended a sum of no less than ninety-three lacs of rupees in 
embassies and subsidies to Persia. British officers had been 
sent to discipline her armies, and her arsenals had been filled 
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with the munitions of war by British treasure, with the object 
of establishing a preponderant sway at the court which might 
serve as a bulwark of the British empire in India. The 
Ministry had now the mortification of seeing this expenditure 
and labour neutralized, and British influence completely over¬ 
powered by that of Russia. Tin expedition to Herat, which 
was the favourite project of the young and impetuous monarch, 
became the test of the strength of these rival influences at 
Teheran. 

Kamran, the ruler of Herat, had openly violated 
ivgarting 0 " the treaties subsisting between him and Persia, 
Herat, 1836. ant j ) ia( ^ likewise, made repeated inroads into the 
territories of the Shah, and kidnapped his subjects to the 
number, as the Persians afiinned, of 12,000, and sold them 
into slavery. In the opinion of tho British Minister, Mr.— 
now Sir .John—McNeill, these atrocities fully justified the 
Persians in resorting to hostilities, but lie did not full to re¬ 
present to the Ministry that, in the present state of the 
relations between Russia and Persia, the advance of the latter 
into Afghanistan, of which Herat was considered the gate, 
was tantamount to the progress of the former towards the 
Indus, and ought to be counteracted by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the fullest extent which the obligations of public faith 
would permit. He affirmed that the influence and intrigues 
of Russia would thus bo extended, through the conquests of 
Persia, up to the threshold of India, the public mind in tho 
north-west provinces unsettled, and the tranquillity of the 
British empire disturbed. Mr. McNeill used every argument to 
dissuade tho Shall from tho prosecution of tin enterpi ise, w hieh 
],,, affirmed would compromise him with tho British Govern¬ 
ment, and advised him to seek a redress of grievances by an 
amicable arrangement with Herat. At the same time, ho 
recommended Knmranrto avoid the risks of a second invasion 
by making suitable concessions to the Persian monarch. A 
conference was accordingly held, but the Persian representa¬ 
tive made tho most arrogant demands, claiming the whole ot 
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Afghanistan up to Ghuzni ns Persian territory, and Herat aw 
it Persian province. The attempt to reconoilc differences proved 
abortive, but Mr. McNeill did not the lees endeavour to dis¬ 
suade the Shah from the expedition, while, on the other hand, 
the 'Roman minister,'Count Simonich, -.encouraged him to per¬ 
severe, and offered lain every assistance. Hhc question -wan 
then referred to'.the Ministry in Loudon, and n remonstrance 
was addressed to the Russian authorities at St. Petersburg, who 
replied that the Count had exceeded his instructions, and that 
the Emperor entirely disapproved of the expedition. The 
Count was not recalled, and his proceedings at Teheran were 
ho comploicly in unison with the national feeling in Russia, if 
not likewise with that of the public hmetionaries, that the 
Moscow tOaswtte threatened to dictate the next treaty with 
England in'Calcutta. 

The Shah set out for Herat in the month of July, 
mion^aar^" with 50,000 troops and fifty pieces of cannon, 
dwelling with delight on the facility with which 
bin disciplined infantry and artillery would overturn the Sikhs, 
and pursue the'course Of Nadir Shah to Delhi, The expedi¬ 
tion was regarded ns the triumph of Russian over British 
influence, ami created an extraordinary impression in Central 
Asia. Throughout India the sensation was greater than had 
boon felt since the invasion of Zcmann Shall at the beginning" 
of the century. The native princes again began .to speculati¬ 
on the downfall of the Company’s supremacy. Threats of 
invasion were muttered in Nopal and in Burmah. T ho native 
journals fanned tho excitement to such a degree as to bring in 
question the wisdom of having bestowed /freedom on the press, 
but happily no attempt, wns made to bridle it. Inflammatory 
papere which were tmcod to Persian agency were diligently 
scattered through the country. Tho Mahomedans looked tor 
the advent of a countless host of tho faithful, backed, it was 
believed, by two hundred thousand Russians, to wrest the 
country from the hands of tho Company. The country was 
agitated with the report of great movements in Central Asia, 
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the cradle»of revolutions for eight centuries, and men in the 
remote district* of the Deccap began to bury their money and 
jewels in the earth. The fall of Herat, under these circum¬ 
stances would, in the opinion of Mr. McNeill, ha ve inflicted a 
blow on the prestige of the Indian Government which would 
he felt throughout the east. 

wa Aland's At this juncture Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
adnsora, 1837. proceeded towards the sanitarium of Simla* with 
Mr. Macnaghten, as the public secretary in attendance on him, 
and Mr. John Colvin as his private secretary. The north-west 
provinces were at the time visited with a More severe famine 
than had been known since they casin', under British authority, 
and which was calculated to have swept away half a million 
of the inhabitants. The Governor-General!^camp consisted, as 
usual, oi more than 20,000 men, and its progress tended to 
aggravate the general distress. On reaching Cawnpore,.^ 
Mr. Macnaghtou advised Lord Auckland to, return to Cal¬ 
cutta, and if the advice had been followed, the Government, 
would probably have been spared the disasters of the Afghan 
war, but it was determined to push on to Simla. Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Hay Macnaghtou had been for several years a cavalry 
officer in the Madras army before he entered the Bengal civil 
service. In the college of Fort William he had carried away 
the highest prizes* and lie was one of the most profound 
oriental scholars in India* After having risen to groat dis¬ 
tinction in the judicial branch of the service, he entered the 
political.department during the ailinlmstration of Lord W. Ben- 
tinek, who formed a high estimate of the soundness of his 
judgment and the sobriety of his opinion*. Mr. Colvin, the 
private secretary, was a man of considerable abilities, and lofty 
bearing, with a spirit of greater resolution than his master, 
over whom ho excited a paramount influence. On these two 
officers, but more especially on Mr. Colvin, dovoived the duty 
of giving advice to the Governor-General at this momentous 
crisis, when he was separated from the constitutional advice 
of hie Council. The under-secretary, Mr, Henry Torren*, whose 
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influence in the Simla cabinet, was altogether secondary, was 
an accomplished scholar, a man of great parts and versatile 
genius, but too volatile to be a safe political guide* The home 
Government, seeing in every direction the indication of a 
restless and ag’grossive spirit, directed on the part of Russia 
and her political agents, against the security of the British 
empire in India, had instructed the Governor-General to adopt 
vigorous measures for its protection. Mr. McNeil!, who had 
already sounded the note of alarm in his pamphlet on the 
progress of Russia in the east, which produced a profound 
sensation in England, advised Lord Auckland to meet the 
crisis by raising up the barrier of a friendly power in Af¬ 
ghanistan, and recommended that Dost Mahomed should be 
subsidized and strengthened. 

Captain Bumea It was at this period of fermentation that Cap- 
at Cabui, 1837. tain Buniea made his appearance at the court of 
Cabal, to work out the policy of opening the Indus to com¬ 
merce, but he found himself at once in the very vortex of poli¬ 
tical complications, and his character of mercantile agent was 
speedily merged into that of diplomatist. Native courts arc 
accustomed to measure the esteem and respect in which they 
are held, and the importance of a political mission, by the cha¬ 
racter of the presents which accompany it, arid the Afghans 
had a vivid remembrance of the magnificent gifts brought by 
Mr. Mountstevvart Elphinstoue thirty years before. Captain 
Bumes was escorted to the durbar by Akbar Khan, at the 
head of a fine body of Afghan cavalry, on the 20th September, 
and honoured with a splendid reception, but when he came to 
exhibit the presents with which he was charged, a pistol and 
a telescope for the Dost, and some pins and needles for the 
ladies of the zenana, ho and his embassy sunk at once into 
contempt in the eyes of the court. The first glance at the v 
state of affairs convinced him that Afghanistan was ready to 
throw herself into the arms of Persia, and he considered it 
fortunate that he should have arrived at the nick of time to 
counteract the hostile projects of the Persian court. The 
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rotliers of Dost Mahomed at O&aclfth&r, partly from hatred of 
Kamran, the ruler of Herat, with whom they had a blood feud 
for the murder of their father, and partly from a dread of his 
aggressions, lmd made proposals for an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with the Shah of Persia. These overtures were 
heartily encouraged by the Russian minister, who did not 
fail to perceive that the extension of Persian influence in 
Afghanistan would essentially promote the views and interests 
of Russia. The Persian en voy who was sent to complete the 
negotiations arrived at Candahar as Captain Buraes entered 
Cabul, where he learnt that the Shah had readily responded 
to the advances made by Dost Mahomed after he had met 
with a repulse from Lord Auckland, and that an ambassador 
with robes and presents had arrived at Candahar. 

In his intercourse with Captain Bumcfl, the Dost 
wfrhDMt "* dwelt exclusively on tho subject which had led him 
Mahomed, ifcs7. | 0 0 j >en CO mmunications with the Courts of Persia 
and Russia, the loss of Peshawur and tho encroachments of the 
Sikhs. He was ready , he said, to break off all connection with 
Persia, and to dismiss the envoy with his presents from Candahar, 
if he were permitted to entertain any hope of assistance for the 
recovery of the province from the British Government. But Lord 
Auckland entertained a morbid dread of giving offence toRunjeet 
Sing, whom he termed our ancient and faithful ally, and wan 
loth to entertain any proposal regarding Peshawur. Yet that 
province had always been a source of anxiety to him, and not 
only a burden on his treasury, but an object of insuperable aver¬ 
sion to his troops. Before Captain Burners mission to Cabul, he 
had offered to restore it to tho Afghans, on condition of their 
paying tribute; but Dost Mahomed disdained the idea of a. 
Mahomedan becoming tributary to an infidel. This feeling was, 
however, eventually overcome by his passionate desire to 
recover the province, and he at length assured Captain Rurnes 
that, if Kunjeet Sing would restore it, he was ready to hold > 
it as a fief of the Punjab, and to transmit the customary 
presents. There can be little doubt that if Lord Auckland bad 
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boldly faced (ho question, and entrusted the solution of this 
difficulty to Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Captain Wade at 
Loodiaau, it would have been brought to an early and satis¬ 
factory issue. The ovortnres of Persia aud Russia would in 
that case have been definitely rejected, and Dost Mahomed, 
secured as an ally, would have become au effectual barrier 
against, any encroachments from the west. But, from first to 
laat, thorn appears to have been a fatal infatuation in our 
Afghan policy, and the whole transaction stands forth in the 
annate 0 f British India, as that in which it is difficult to discover 
a single step that was not marked by folly. Soon after Its arrival 
at Cabul, Captain Burnes endeavoured to dissuade, the Candahar 
chiefs from the Persian alliance, and threatened them with the 


severe displeasure of the British Government if they persisted 
in it. This eommunioation produced a salutary result, and 
induced them to dismiss the Persian envoy without the usual 


ceremonies, But on farther reflection, they began to entertain 
an apprehension that the Shah would take vengeance on 
them for the rejection of the alliance, and endeavour to annex 
Candahar to his dominions, which, indeed, lie had from the 
first fully intended to do. Cap)ain Burnes therefore despatched 
mi officer to: Candahar in December, to assure them that if the 
province should be invaded by the king of Persia, he would 
proceed thither him,elf, aud support them by every means in 
bis power, even lo the extent of paying their troops. Lord 
Auckland severely reprimanded Captain Burnes for having 
thus exceeded his instructions, and directed him to inform the 
chiefs of Candahar that he had held out expectations which 
his Government was not prepared to sanction. Yet the measure 
which Lord Auckland now reprobated was pronounced by the 
Ministry in England to be the wisest which could have been 
adopted. The Candahar rulers, finding that the engagements 
of the British envoy at Cabul were uot to be depended on. 
immediately entered into a treaty with Persia, which was 
guaranteed by Count Simonieh, who engaged to defend tan* 
dollar against an attack from whatever ipiartcr it might come. 
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After the receipt of Lord Auckland’s unfavourable 
reply in 18!5i), Dost Mahomed despatched au envoy 
lo St. Petersburg to solicit the interposition of the Emperor. 
Ho alluded to the dimensions between his own tribe and the 
Suddozyes, and stated that the English were rather disposed 
to give their support to Shah Soojali. Ho ex messed a liopt 
that his imperial majesty would .permit hint to be received, 
like the Persians, under the protection of Russia, and would 
condescend to arrange matters tip Afghanistan, and protect 
him from Sikh encroachment. Captain Vitkowich, an officer 
on the staff of the Governor-General of Orenburg, was sent to - 
Gabul with presents of considerable value, and a reply from 
the Czar, the authenticity of which has been questioned, but 
never di proved. His credentials, like those of Captain Burnes, 
were ostensibly of a commercial character, but in both.cases 
•wore doubtless intended to cover political negotiations. He ar¬ 
rived at Cabal on the 19 th December, and the Dost immediately 
visited Captain Burues, and assured him that he desired no con¬ 
nection except with the British Government, and was prepared 
to turn the Russian officer summarily out of Cabul; but Cap¬ 
tain Burnes succeeded in dissuading him from this imprudent 
measure. In communicating to Lord Auckland the fact that 
a Russian envoy had arrived at Cabul with the most tempting 
offers to Dost Mahomed, Captain Burues urged the necessity 
of immediate and decisive action, in this neck to neck race 
between Russia and England in Afghanistan. But Loo! 
Auckland persisted in refusing the Dost any hope of bis good 
offices with Roujeet Sing, and intimated that he must waive 
tdl claim to Peshawar, and remain content with any arrange¬ 
ment the Sikh ruler might think fit to make with Sultan 
Mahomed regarding it. The Dost replied that he bore no 
enmity to his brother, notwithstanding his incessant treachery 
and his rancorous hostility, but he could never consider himself 
secure at Cabul, if Sultan Mahomed held Peshawar. In sub¬ 
sequent interviews with Captain Burnes, he went so far as to 
say that his fears would be allayed if Pesbawur were made 
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over conjointly to him and to his brother. Captain Barnes 
importuned Lord Auckland to give a favourable ear to these 
representations, stating', that while he himself had been in 
constant and friendly communication with the Dost, the Russian 
envoy had been kept aloof, and the Emperor’s presents had 
been contemptuously left at Candahar, and that he himself 
entertained the fullest confidence in the sincerity of his decla¬ 
ration of attachment to the British alliance, so long* as there 
remained any hope of securing it. 

Lord \uck,amv- hope was effectually quenched by the 

haughty com letter which Lord Auckland 4 was advised to 
ffl ^ cation,1888 ‘address personally to the Dost in the month of 
February, in which the refusal of his request was wantonly 
embittered by the supercilious tone in which it wan con¬ 
veyed. He was told that Runjeet Sing, whom the Afghans 
regarded as the incarnation of evil, had from the generosity 
of his nature acceded to the wish of the Governor-General for 
the cessation of strife, if the Dost would engage to conduct 
himself with propriety; that it was British interference which 
had hitherto protected the Afghans from the contimmnce of 
the war which must have ended in their ruin: that the hopes 
he cherished, which could never bo realized, must be aban¬ 
doned ; that he must seek a reconciliation with the Maharaja, 
who was the firm and ancient ally of the English, and that 
the establishment of peace would give him a degree of 
security in the territory actually under his government to 
which ho had long been a stranger. The British Govern¬ 
ment would labour to secure this object, but only on condi¬ 
tion that he abstained from forming any connection with 
other powers without their sanction. Every sentence in this 
scornful communication was calculated to kindle a flame of 
indignation in the Afghan nobles and chiefs, and Captaiu 
Burners mission became hopeless from the day it was de¬ 
livered. In the last resort, Dost Mahomed addressed a 
friendly letter to the Governor-General imploring him in lan¬ 
guage bordering on humility “to remedy the grievances ol 
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Afghans and to give them a little encouragement and 
power.” Lord Auckland and his Simla cabinet of secretaries 
were doaf to every representation. They demanded the 
largest concessions from Dost Mahomed and required him to 
reject the alluring offers which other powers were pressing on 
him, while they themselves offered him nothing in return but 
political sympathies, and their good offices to protect him from 
the further encroachments'of Runjeet Sing in Afghanistan, 
when it was well known that the mere mention of the Khybor 
pass, as General Avitabile affirmed, gave his soldiers the 
cholic, and that Runjeet Sing hud no more idea of marching 
to Gabul than to Pekin. Lord Auckland required him to break 
with Persia, with Russia, and with Turkistan, but would not 
engage to protect him from the hostility which ho must, in¬ 
evitably have incurred thereby. After the Government had 
thus treated him with studied indignity, and addressed him as 
though he had been some petty dependent Indian ruja, and 


extinguished every hope of a British alliance, it was no matter 
of surprise that he should have welcomed the Russian envoy, 
who was accordingly conducted through the streets with great 
parade, and received with distinction at the court. Captain 
Burnes continued to linger at Cabul for another month, and 
did not take his departure till the iffith of April. The Russian 
envoy promised everything which the Lost was most anxious 
to obtain, anti immediately opened an official correspondence 
with Runjeet Sing, but met with no encouragement to visit 
Lahore. lie then proceeded to Candahar and completed the 
treaty with the chiefs, which was soon after ratified by the 
Russian minister at the Persian court, though it contained 
stipulations hostile to the British Government, with whom 
Russia wag at peace. 

Reaoiaiion of t t,i The object of the public authorities both in 
Auckland, im. England and .in India at this difficult conjuncture 
was the same as that which had led to the despatch of 
Mr, Moimtatuart Elphinstone’s embassy in 1809, “ to interpose 
a friendly power in Central Asia between us and any invading 
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wor from tlio west.” Mr. McNeill and Captain Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, though they differed on several 
points, concurred in recommending that this object should be 
pursued by strengthening the actual rulers of Cabul and 
Candahar, and binding them to British interests. Captain 
Buraes on his return from Cabul enquired why we could not 
act with Dost Mahomed. “ He is” he said “a man of un¬ 
doubted ability, and has at heart a high opinion of the British 
nation, and if half you would do for others were done for him, 
he would abandon Persia and Russia to-morrow but Lord 
Auckland and his advisers appear from the first to have re¬ 
garded the Dost with feelings of mistrust as well as aversion. 
They were evidently chagrined that, instead of submitting 
with grateful humility to whatever terms they might think 
fit to dictate, lie should be sitting at the gate of India, appa¬ 
rently debating whether he would accept their offers, or those 
of their opponents. Thby may also have considered it a 
paint of national honour to secure a footing in Afghanistan 
by their own swords rather than by subsidizing the Dost, and 
they determined, therefore, to depose him. On the 12th May, 
1838, Lord Auckland drew up an elaborate Minute in which 
he reviewed the whole question, and enumerated three courses 
as being open to us. The first was to confine our defensive 
operations to the lino of the Indus and abandon Afghanistan 
to its fate, but this, he remarked, would be absolute defeat, 
and leave a free opening for Persian and Russian intrigue on 
our frontier. The second was to secure Afghanistan by 
granting succour to the Dost and to his brothers at Candahar, 
but this would be giving power, as he thought, to those who 
would probably employ the means placed at their disposal 
against our allies the Sikhs. The third alternative and that 
which Lord Auckland resolved to adopt wets, to permit, or to 
encourage, the advance of Runjeet Sing's armies on Cabul, 
under control and restriction; and, its subsidiary to this move¬ 
ment, to organize an expedition, headed by Shah Soojah, to 
enable him to establish his authority in eastern Afghanistan, 
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to aid him by contributions in money,* and by the pre¬ 
sence of an accredited agent, together with a sufficient )x>dy 
of officers to discipline and command his troops. 

Mr. Maonaghten was despatched to Lahore to 
Mr. Macuagh- obtain the concurrence of Runjeet Sing in this 
to n uborc!i 83 s. project. His instructions, dated three days after 
the Minute, were drawn by Mr. Torrens in a very 
bombastic style; and embraced a far more extended and a 
more perilous scheme than, that which was contemplated in 
the Governor-General’s Minute—that while the Sikhs ad¬ 
vanced cautiously on Cabul, a division of the British army 
should accompany Shah Soojah across the Indus, and occupy 
the town of Shikarpore, for a time. Mr. Maonaghten entered 
the Punjab on the 30th May, and was received with great 
cordiality by Runjeet Sing, then in the lost year of his 
existence, who tottered through the whole length of the 
audience chamber to embrace him, and then hastened to 
inspect the trays of presents with a feeling of childish 
delight. When they met to discuss the object of the mission, 
Mr. Maonaghten asserted, with diplomatic assurance, tfo&L. 
the failure of Captain Barnes’s. jiuwjon to Gahul arose fr om 
tjie uiiw UlingnessTof the Ames t Jfe?JhrgaElofTjaogotiations with 
other powers . Heathen launched out into a transcendental 
panegyric'of the resources of the British empire, and affirmed 
that 200,000 soldiers could at any time be brought into the 
field to resist an invasion from the east, west, north, and 
south. There was nothing, he said, of a palpable character to 
be apprehended from the movements of Persia and Russia, 
or the hostility of the Sirdars at Cabul, or Candahar, but as 
they must tend to unsettle the minds of men, it was desirable 
to concert measures to suppress all disturbing influences. He 
then alluded to the treaty which Runjeet Sing had entered into 
with Shah Soojah in 1833, and enquired whether it would be 
agreeable to bis wishes that it should he revived, and that the 
British Government should become a party to it, assisting 
Shah Soojah with money and officers. “ That,” replied Run* 
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t, “ would bo adding sugar to milk/* But he demanded 
Shall Soojah should confirm his right to the territories he held 
beyond the Indus, and that, if he were required to renounce all 
claim to Sinde, he should receive one-half the sum which the 
Shah might succeed in extorting from the Ameers, He also 
hinted a wish to be put in possession of Jellalabad, but as he 
well knew that his own troops were not to be trusted in the 
passes, the request was evidently advanced to cover a demand 
for more money, and it was eventually arranged that/ the 
Shah should pay him an annual subsidy of two lacs of rupees. 
The treaty to which Itunjeet Sing affixed his seal, was in fact 
a simple revival of the compact concluded five years before 
between him and Shah Soojah and to which the British 
Government now f>ecame a party, with the addition of four 
articles, none of which, however, created any obligation to 
send a British force across the Indus. Mr. Macnaghten then 
proceeded to Loodi&na to obtain the concurrence of Shah 
Soojah in these arrangements, and, as lu* had everything to 
receive, every difficulty was speedily removed. It was clearly 
understood by both parties in the conference at Loodiana that 
the assistance to be given by the British Government was to 
be limited to the appointment of a representative at Cabul, 
and officers to discipline and command the Shah’s army, and 
an advance of money to pay it; and he repeatedly expressed 
his fervent hope that the immediate operations for regaining* 
his kingdom should be conducted by his own troops, 
nit owt* Mr. Macnaghten returned with the tripartite 
Expertui6t>, 1838. t rea |y to Simla on the 17th of July, and found 
that during his absence there had been a further develop¬ 
ment of the expeditionary project. It was argued—and 
nothing could be more palpable—that unless the British 
Government engaged as principals in the expedition it must 
end in a disgraceful failure. It was therefore resolved to 
send a large British army across the Indus into the unex¬ 
plored regions of Central Asia, and to plant it in the centre 
of Afghanistan. To reach that isolated position all convoys 
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(visions and munitions of war wore required to traverse 
tlui states of doubtful allies, and to thread long and dangerous 
mountain detiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes, This 
perilous expedition was undertaken by Lord Auckland without 
the concurrence of the Supreme Council, then sitting in Cal¬ 
cutta. The Whig Ministry did not, however, shrink from 
sharing the responsibility of it with their colleague in 
India. Sir John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of 
Control, when interrogated on the subject by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, said, “ Alone I did it,” which simply 
signified that he had authorized it without any reference to 
the Court of Directors. He affirmed that Lord Auckland was 
not to bear the blame of this measure; it wan the policy of 
the home Government, and he might mention that his despatch 
stating his opinion of the course which ought to be taken to 
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meet the exigency which had arisen, and that written by 
Lord Auckland informing him of the arrangements made for 
the expedition, crossed each other on the rood. Sir John 
Hobhouse’s communication has never been permitted to see 
the light and appears still to be considered a state secret, and 
it is therefore difficult to estimate its bearing on the movements 
of the expedition. But beyond the ministerial circle in Down¬ 
ing Street, and the secretaries at Simla, this preposterous enter¬ 
prise was universally condemned as soon as it was announced. 
Mr. Blphiostone stated that, “if 27,000 men were sent up the 


Bohn pass to Candahar, and we could feed them, there was 
no doubt that we might take Cabul, and set up Sliah Soojah ; 
but it was hopeless to maintain him in a poor, cold, strong, and 
remote country, among a turbulent people like the Afghans.” 


Lord William Bentinck considered the project an act of in¬ 
credible folly- Lord Wellesley regarded this wild expedition, 
eight hundred miles from our frontier and our resources, into 
one of the most difficult countries in the world, a land of rocks 
and deserts, of sands and ice and snow, as an act of infa¬ 
tuation. The Duke affirmed with prophetic sagacity that 
the consequence of once crossing the Indus to settle a 
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government in Afghanistan would be a perennial march into 
that country. 


With the exception of the brief campaign of a 
week in Coorg, the Company had enjoyed the 
unexampled blessing of repose for twelve years ; 


Character of 
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but India now resounded with the din of preparation for a war 
in Central Asia, hundreds of miles beyond the Indus, which 
was not even yet our geographical boundary. The expedition 
was not more remarkable for the region into which it wan to 
be launched, than for the people against whom it was to be 
directed. For five centuries the barren mountains of Afghan¬ 
istan had poured down a continued stream of needy adven¬ 
turers on the rich plains of India, who had established powerful 
principalities and kingdoms in every part of the continent from 
Rohilound at the foot of the Himalaya to the banks of the 
KLstna in the Deccan. They bad founded two imperial 
dynasties at Delhi, and their aristocracy had taken root in 
India, which was dotted with Afghan colonies in every direc¬ 
tion. The tables wen? now to be turned upon thf?m, and the 
new masters of India were about to roll back the tide of 
invasion, and assail them m their own mountain fastnesses. 
The general feeling of the European community in India, both 
lay and official, inclined rather to the able and gallant Dost 
Mahomed, than to the imbecile Shah Soojab, who had twice 
been ignominiously expelled from the country he was about 
to enter for the third time with the aid of British troops. 
There was also a strong English feeling against the deposi¬ 
tion of the Dost, who was considered the victim of an un¬ 
just policy; but there was, on the other hand, the charm 
of romance associated with an expedition to the scenes of 
Mahornedan glory, renowned by the exploits of Mahmood and 
Jenghis Khan, of Timur and Nadir Shah. 

Loni vuddanci’s ^ 10 October Lord Auckland issued a <fe- 
n^nife&to, duration from Simla, setting forth the grounds 

i t, 1 83a 0 £ t | 10 ^pedition. It is one of the most remark¬ 
able state papers iu the records of British India, whether con- 
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with reference to its glaring misstatements, the sophistry 
of its arguments, or the audacity of its assertions. It affirmed 
that the army of Dost Mahomed had made a sudden and un¬ 
provoked attack on our ancient ally, Runjeet Sing, whereas 
it was Runjeet Sing who had made repeated and unprovoked 
attacks on the Dost It stated that lie had urged the most 
unreasonable pretensions with regard to his misunderstanding 
with the Sikhs, whereas the only proposition he had made was 
one which Runjeet Sing himself would have been readily in¬ 
clined to accept. If accused the Afghan ruler of having 
avowed schemes of aggrandizement and ambition injurious to 
the peace and security of the frontiers of India, and of having 
openly threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in 
every foreign aid he could command, and ultimately given his 
undisguised support to the designs of the King of Persia on 
Afghanistan; but it withheld the important fact tlxat lie had 
accepted the Persian alliance only after the most strenuous 
efforts had been made for five months without success to ob¬ 
tain a British alliance, and that he was driven into the arms 
of Persia, against his own will, solely by the perversity of the 
Indian Government. It affirmed that the orders for the assem¬ 
blage of a British force were issued in conmmmce with the 
Supreme Council, whereas the Council, when required to place 
the manifesto on the public records, remonstrated against the 
consummation of a policy of snob grave importance without 
their ever having had an opportunity of stating their opinions 
regarding it. The general object of the expedition was de¬ 
scribed to bo to secure on our western frontier an ally who 
was interested in resisting aggression, in the place of chiefs 
ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power; the 
immediate object was 44 to succour the besieged garrison of 
Herat, who had behaved with a gallantry and fortitude worthy 
of the justice of their cause” To that memorable siege we 
now turn. 

st«g* of Herat Tfco territory of Herat is the only route by 
for fire months. w j 1 jch a large and fully equipped army can 





ance towards India from the north-west, and the city is 
therefore (considered the gate of Afghanistan. So exuberant 
is the fertility of the plain in which it is situated that it is 
usually styled the granary of Central Asia. All the materials 
for the organization of an army and the formation of depots 
are to be found in the neighbourhood in great abundance. 
Its mines furnish load, iron, and sulphur, the surface of the 
country is covered with saltpetre, and the woods afford abund¬ 
ance of charcoal. The population is hardy and docile. The 
king, Shah Kamran, was one of the worst specimens of an 
oriental voluptuary and despot. Ills minister, Yar Mahomed, 
though not devoid of courage and abilities, was justly de¬ 
scribed by Lieutenant Pottinger as “ the greatest scoundrel 
in Central Asia.” The government was an execrable tyranny; 
and derived its chief support from the sale of the wretched 
beings who had been kidnapped and reduced to slavery. The 
King of Persia sat down before the city on the 23rd November, 
1837. The fortifications were crumbling to pieces, and it 
might have been carried by a vigorous and scientific assault 
on the first day. The practice of the Persian artillery which 
had been trained by British officers was superb, but the igno¬ 
rance of the Persian officers in charge of it completely neu¬ 
tralized its value. A few days before th<> commencement of 
the siege. Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, a young officer of the 
Bombay Engineers, who had been sent by his uncle, Colonel 
Pottinger, the Resident in Outeh, to make researches in Central 
Asia, entered the city in the garb of a syud —a descendant of 
the Prophet—and took up his residence at the caravansary in 
common with its other inmates. In the true spirit of English 
adventure, be resolved to remain and take a share in the 
approaching struggle, though not also without the hope of 
promoting the interests of his country in the defence of the 
city. His services were offered to the king and his minister 
and readily accepted, and the natural ascendency of genius 
speedily gave him the chief direction of operations. The 
garrison was animated by a spirit of great resolution and 
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^ .'ranee, anil under his guidance succeeded in baffling for 
months the repeated assaults of the Persians, though 1 
aided by a regiment of Russians, who were styled deserters I 
to save appearances. Mr. McNeill, the British minister at the/ 
Persian court, joined the royal encampment on the 6th April, 
to the great annoyance of the Shah, who considered that his 
presence would not fail to give encouragement to the 1 leratees. 
Ho was received, however, with due ceremony, and lost no 
time in making- an effort, to reconcile the belligerents. He 
found both parties inclined to accept his mediation. Tito 
Shah was disheartened by the protraction ami the expense of 
the siege, and authorized him to offer whatever terms he might 
consider reasonable, arid Kamran was equally prepared to 
accede to any conditions he might recommend, lie proceeded 
to the city and opened negotiations with evory prospect of a 
favourable issue; but the Russian minister at Teheran fol¬ 
lowed him in all haste, and, having met with an accident, 
drove in his carriage from Teheran to Herat and reached the 
camp during Mr. McNeill’s absence.' His arrival completely 
changed the aspect of affairs. He urged the continuance of 
the siege, advanced funds for the Persian army, and engaged, 
if Herat were captured, to remit the whole of the instalments 
still due by Persia to Russia. Mr. McNeill met with a cold 
reception on his return from the city, and the Shah not only 
rejected the amicable arrangement he had made, but announced 
his resolution to renew' the assault. The redress Mr. McNeill 
continued to demand for a wanton outrage committed on one 


of his messengers some months before, who had been stripped 
naked and scourged, was persistently refused, and ho liimsell 
was treated with great contumely. The influence of England 
was completely prostrated, and he found it necessary to break 
off all diplomatic relations with the bhah and retire to the 
Turkish frontier. 

Battle of the 2«h The siege was prosecuted with new vigour 
The 24th June was fixed for a general assault, and 
it afforded a fresh opportunity for the display of Lieutenant 
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Pottinger’s courage and genius. Count Simonich personally 
undertook the direction of the attack, and Russian engineers 
superintended the operations. The city was attacked at five 
points, but the assailants were repulsed from four of. them. 
At the fifth, however, they succeeded in making a practicable 
breach, but were thrice repelled by the gallantry of the Hera- 
tees. Their courage began at length to droop, and they 
recoiled front the onslaught of the enemy. Yar Mahomed, 
with all his bravery, was paralyzed by the energy of the 
Persians and seated himself in despair at a distance from the 
scene of action. The fate of Herat trembled in the balance, 
and the city was on the point of being lost, when it was saved 
by the indomitable spirit of Lieutenant Pottingcr. He went 
up to Yar Mahomed, conjured him, threatened him, reviled him, 
and at length, seizing him by the arm, dragged him to the 
breach, where ho fell like a madman on his own troops its they 
drew back from the weapons of the Persians. The effect was 
magical; they rushed forward with infuriated zeal; the Per¬ 
sians were seized with a panic, when on the point of gaining 
1 heir object, and tied in dismay to their camp, with the Joss of 
more than 1,700 men, among whom was the Russian General 
Berowski. Herat w m saved and the siege was turned into a 
blockade, during which the inhabitant® suffered the extremity 
of wretchedness from the scarcity of provisions, and the un¬ 
abated extortions of Yar Mahomed. The Persiau army was 
likewise suffering from want of food. The Shah had lost 
many thousand men in the various conflicts, and a still larger 
number from desertion ; his communications with Persia, from 


which he drew his supplies, were interrupted by the increasing 
boldness of the marauding tribes oa the route, and he only 
wanted a decent pretext for raising the siege. Meanwhile, 
two steamers were sent by the Government of India with 500 
sepoys to occupy the island of Karrack in the Persian Gulf, 
a description of which has been given in a former chapter. 
The force, was too insignificant for any influential effort, but 
its strength was magnified by rumour, and in the camp before 
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_-at it was confidently announced that a large British fleet 

had destroyed the ports on the coast, and that a British army 
was inarching on Shiraz. Mr. McNeill availed himself of the 
consternation created by this expedition, and deputed Colonel 
Stoddart to the Persian camp with a peremptory message to 
the Shah. He was instructed to state that the occupation of 
Herat, or of any part of Afghanistan, would be considered an 
act of hostility to England, that a British armament bad 
already arrived in the Persian gulf, and that il the Shah desired 
to avert the measures which the British Government would 


adopt to vindicate its honour, he must immediately retire from 
the city. The king received Colonel Stoddart with cordiality, 
and at the first interview said, “ The fact is, if I do not leave 
Herat, there wall be war.” “ There is war,” replied the Colonel, 
*• everything depends on your Majesty’s answer. Cod preserve 
your Majesty.” Two days after, he was again in the royal pre¬ 
sence, when the king informed him that he had made up bin 
mind to consent to all the demands made by the British 
Government, and that he gave up the siege simply from his 
desire to maintain its friendship. He broke up his encamp¬ 
ment on the 9th September and returned to Persia, hiving 
lost no small portion of his army and a large amount of trea¬ 
sure, besides inclining the disgrace of failure in an enterprise 
which had l>een the talk of Central Asia for ten months. The, 
memorable defence of Herat against -10,000 Persian troops ,\ 
aided by the skill of Russian engineers, stands side by side; 
with the defence of Arcot by Clive, and reflects equal credit 
on the Anglo-Saxon youth by whose sole energy and genius it 
was rendered successful, though he had never seen service, 
and had no knowledge of the art of war except that which 
he had derived from study. 

r.'miswncc in tbo The grand projects of Persia which had for two 
years agitated the minds of men from the Caspian 
sea to the hanks of the Ganges were quenched in the trenches 
of Herat. The dangers which were supposed to menace the 
British empire in India from the ambition of Persia and the 
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intrigues of Russian agents, were at once dispelled. The hos¬ 
tility of the rulers of Cal ml and Oandahar had ceased to have 
any political importance, and it was naturally expected 
that under this new aspect of circumstances the expedition 
would be relinquished. But, a large army had been assem¬ 
bled, and all the preparat ions for a grand enterprise completed, 
and it required more decision of character than the Governor - 
Gencral possessed to resist the importunities, and to disappoint 
the expectations, of the ardent spirits around him. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 8th November he announced in Orders that 
while the relinquishment of the siege of Herat was a just 
cause of congratulation, he should “still continue to prosecute 
with vigour the measures which had been announced with a 
view to the substitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the 
eastern provinces of Afghanistan, and to the establishiomit of 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our 
north-west frontier.” This resolution to persevere in the 
expedition has justly been considered more obnoxious to cen¬ 
sure than even the original design. The Governor-General 
endeavoured to justify it by affirming that it was required of 
us “alike in observation of the treaties entered into with 
ltunjeet Sing and Shah Soojah, as by paramount considerations 
of defensive policy,” But there was no allusion whatever in 
the tripartite treaty to the despatch of a British army across 
the Indus, and the Shah was particularly anxious to avoid 
the appearance of being carried to Gabul on the shoulders of 
infidels, which he considered would be detrimental in the high¬ 
est degree to his popularity and his interests. He wanted 
British gold, not British bayonets, and it is an open question 
whether " the paramount considerations of defensive policy” 
would not have been more effectually promoted had he 
advanced through the country with his own army, and with w 
liberal supply of money, to buy up the mercenary chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


lord Auckland’s administration—tile afohan expe¬ 


dition, 1838-1842. 


ivreerinac with The army of the Indus, as it was designated, 
The m^rch, 1 ^^. assembled at Ferozepore on the banks of the Silt- 
logo towards the end of November. Before it proceeded on 
its route there was a grand meeting between Lord Auckland 
and the lion of the Punjab, then tottering on the brink of the 
grave; but he still exhibited in his countenance hie habitual 
calmness of design, and his single eye was still lighted up 
with the fire of enterprise. The assembly, which was second 
in magnificence only to that of Roopur, was diversified by 
showy pageants, gay doings, and feats of mimic war. As the 
array was no longer bound tor Herat its strength was reduced 
by oik half, and the Commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Fane, 
who had consented to take the command in person when it 
was destined to march into Central Asia and baffle the designs 
of Russia, declined to head a diminished force simply to seat 
Shah Soojah on the throne of a better man. I he Bengal 
column started from Ferozepore on the 10th of December, 
under the command of Sir Willoughby Cotton, with about 9,500 
men of ail arms, 30,000 camel®, and 38,000 camp followers. 
The force raised for the immediate service of the Shah, which 
was designated bn army, though commanded by Company’s 
officer#, and paid from the Company’s treasury, consisted of 
about 6,000 men. The Bombay troops under the command of 
Sir John Keane amounted to 5,600, making a total of 21,000 
soldiers. The political charge of the enterprise was entrusted 
to Mr. Macnaghten, with whom it originated, and he was 
officially styled the Envoy and Minister at the court of Shah 
Soojah, the Shah being the puppet, and Mr. Macnaghten the 
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7 king. Tho most direct route to Cabul from the banks of th<! 
lege lay through the Punjab, a distance of about five hundred 
miles, but 41 our ancient and faithful ally” refused to grant a 
passage through his dominions to a body of 50,000 men, and 
it became necessary to take a circuitous route of a thousand 
miles down the Indus to Bukkur, and thence northward up 
to Candahar and Cabul. 

Trvatmftwt of There was likewise another reason for adopting 
SiuAe, iw this devious course in the determination which was 
formed to exact a heavy contribution from the Ameers of 
Sinde. The conduct of the British Government on this occa¬ 
sion has been the subject of much controversy. On the one 
hand, it is asserted that the counsellors of Lord Auckland, 
haunted by the Russophobia which had given birth to the 
expedition— though the Russians had retired with the Per¬ 
sians from Herat, and were nowhere in Central Asia—seemed 
to consider that in their efforts to provide for the safety of 
the British empire in India, they were at liberty to suspend 
every consideration of justice, and that they imposed an ini¬ 
quitous treaty on the Ameers. On the other hand, Captain 
Eaatwick, who assisted in negotiating the treaty, considered 
it an indispensable measure of self‘defence, forced on us by 
the machinations of the Ameers. They had plundered our 
stores of grain and taken every 9tep, short of open hostilities, 
to obstruct the operations of the British Government. They 
had treated the British representative with gross indignity, 
and even menaced hi in with assassination.; and, with a 
full knowledge of the hostile attitude the King of Persia had 
assumed towards us, threatened to form an alliance with lain, 
and received an envoy from his court iu their capital. In the 
treaty concluded with them iu 1832 it was stipulated that no 
military stores should be transported through the province by 
land or by water, but the Bengal column marched through 
northern Sinde, and Sir John Keane, who had landed with tho 
Bombay force at Kurrachee, was moving up from the south. 
Colonel Pottinger was instructed by the Governor-General to 
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/them that “the article of the treaty which prohibits? 
Rising* of the Indus for the conveyance of military stores 
must necessarily be suspended daring the course of these 
operations; arid that at this important crisis not only those 
who have shown a disposition to favour our adversaries, but 
those who display an unwillingness to help us, in the just 
and necessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must be 
displaced, and give way to others on whose friendship and 
co-operation we may be able implicitly to rely,” The pro¬ 
vince p>f Sinde was formerly a dependency of the Doorane© 
empire, and had paid tribute whenever the rulers of Cabul 
were strong enough to enforce it. No tribute had been trans¬ 
mitted for forty years, and the Ameers were virtually inde¬ 
pendent. They were now required to pay up the arrears of 
revenue which was assumed at twenty-li ve lacs of rupees to a 
ruler who had been an exile from the throne of Cabul for 
thirty years. But when Colonel Pottiuger presented this 
demand, he was confounded by the production of two releases 
from all further claims of every description which the Shah 
had written in two Koran8, and signed and sealed, when he 
had prevailed on them to pay him three lacs of rupees in 1838. 
The Ameers said they were confident tho Governor-General 
did not intend to make them pay over again for what they 
had already bought, but he was of opinion that it was not 
incumbent on him to enter into any formal investigation of 
thin plea, and Mr. Macnaghten remarked that rather than 
allow the grand enterprise of restoring Shall Soojah to be 
postponed by any opposition from the Ameers, it would lie 
better to let loose 20,000 of Runjeet Sing’s troops upon their 
capital. It was likewise determined to impose a subsidiary 
force on them for which they were to provide three lacs of 
rupees a-year. The Ameers naturally demurred to these 
exactions, but Colonel Pottiuger was desired to inform them 
that u neither the ready power to crush and annihilate them, 
nor the will to call it into action, were wanting, if it appeared 
requisite, however remotely, for the safety or the integrity of 
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the Anglo-Indian empire or frontier.” To coerce them into 
submission, Sir John Keane marched with the Bombay army 
up to the neighbourhood of the capital, and it was resolved 
to strengthen the arguments of the negotiators by sending 
down the Bengal column to join him. The order to march was 
received with enthusiasm, for the expedition held out the pros¬ 
pect of military distinction and still more of a rich haul of 
prize money in a city which was reputed to contain eight 
crores of rupees. Awed by the presence of a British force, the 
Ameers yielded to necessity, signed the subsidiary treaty and 


paid iip the first instalment of the demand. The Bengal troops 
retraced their eteps with a feeling of bitter disappointment 
to Bukkur; and the sepoys, notwithstanding their superstitious 
objection to crossing the Indus, passed over without any hesi¬ 
tation, ami for the first time erected the flag of England on 
the opposite bank. 

Advance of the The disasters of the force began as soon as it 
Amiy, ww was across the Indus. The mortality among the 
draft cattle, on which the subsistence of the army depended, 
became, portentous, and it was deemed advisable for Sir Wil¬ 
loughby Cotton to push on at once with the Bengal column 
through the sandy desert of Cntcb Gundava, a hundred and 
forty miles in extent. Lord Auckland's secretaries had assured 
the officers of the army that the march to Cabul would be a 
military promenade, and the assertion was now to he exem¬ 
plified. As this arid waste furnished little water and no pas¬ 
turage, the camels died by hundreds, and the Belochee free¬ 
booter**. who were in fact the only produce of the soil, hovered 
round the camp and never lost an opportunity of pillaging it. 
After a march of sixteen days the army reached Dadur at the 
mouth of the Bolan pass, the southern entrance into Afghanis¬ 
tan, with provisions on the beasts of burden that had survived 
sufficient Only for a single month. The troops were six days 
defiling through this terrific gorge. There was no opposition 
from the mountaineers, but the flint stones lamed the camels, 
and the want of pasture and fatigue disabled the artillery 
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the mountain paths were strewed with abandoned 
equipage and stores, and the little stream which flowed 
at the bottom of the ravine, was tainted with the carcases of 
animals. Emerging from this puss the troops entered the 
beautiful valley of Shawl, but though it was covered with vine¬ 
yards and orchards, it could ouly famish food for the army for 
a few days. No small portion of the stock of provisions had been 
lost, with the cattle in the Rolan pass, and starvation st ared the 
army in the face. Captain Burnes was sent back to Khelat to 
endeavour to conclude a treaty with Mohrab Khan, the indepen¬ 
dent ruler of Belochistan, with the object of providing for the 
immediate wants of the force, and securing the passage of 
future supplies through the pass. For this service the chief 
was offered a subsidy of a lac and a half of rupees a-year; 
but it was beyond his power to afford the relief which the 
pressing necessities of the army required. His territory was 
by no means fertile; the harvest of the preceding year had 
been deficient; the British troops and the swarm of camp 
followers had given the growing crops to their cattle, and 
wantonly wasted the water on which the fields depended for 
irrigation, and the Belocheos themselves were living on herbs 
and grass. Mehrab Khan informed Captain Burnes that he had 
received the moat tempting overtures from the Persians and 
Russians, but had determined faithfully to see the British 
army through the pass. Bfis conduct was deserving of all 
praise; audit was owing entirely to his active agency, that the 
troops were enabled to traverse that fearful defile, when a word 
from him might have brought the expedition to a dead lock, 
and au unhappy termination. 

Arrival at Can- On the 6th April, Shah Soojah’s force, with the 
<uhar, 1839. Envoy and the Bombay army reached Quettah, the 
largest town in the district of Shawl, where Sir Willoughby 
Cotton was already encamped, and Sir John Keane assumed 
the command of the whole expedition. The troops were half 
mutinous for want of food; the loaf of the European soldier was 
diminished in weight, the native troops were reduced to a 
du 2 k 
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’''•■pound of flour a-day, and the camp followers to hid! that quan¬ 
tity. More Ilian twenty thousand camels had perished, and it 
was necessary to push forward with all speed to Oandahar. In 
the intervening space lay the Kojuck pass, scarcely less ter¬ 
rific than the Bulan, though not of the same extent. I he 
batteries and the field pieces had to he dragged up and 
lowered down its appalling precipices by the European soldiers, 
pressed by hunger, parched with thirst, and consumed by in* 
eossunt fatigue. Such was the military promenade to CabuL 
As the Shah approached Oandahar, the Bavukzye princes, be¬ 
trayed by their chiefs and followers, whom British gold had 
been employed to corrupt, fled to the west, and he entered the 
city without opposition on the 25tli April. Some of the inha¬ 
bitants shouted welcome, others strewed flowers in his path, 
and the curiosity of the people gave such an appearance of 
enthusiasm to his progress, that the sanguine Envoy assured 
Lord Auckland that he had been received with feelings bor¬ 
dering on adoration. But curiosity soon subsided, and when, 
a fortnight after, a gorgeous ceremonial was got up in the 
plain for his installation, which was celebrated by a salute of 
a hundred and one guns, not a hundred of the citizens were 
present, and the acclamations were confined to his own re¬ 
tainers. 


ohiuni, i8»». The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged 
to remain inacti ve in Oandahar for ten weeks till the crops had 
ripened, and it was unable to resume its march before the 27th 
.Tune. Two hundred and thirty miles distant from Candalmr, 
and ninety from Oabul, lav the great fortress of Ghuzni, from 
which Mahmood had issued more than eight hundred years 
before to plant the standard of the crescent on the plains of 
India. It was doomed absolutely impregnable, and regarded 
as the pride of Afghanistan. Ilyder Khan had been sent by his 
father, Dost Mahomed, to garrison it with 8,000 men, and he 
had taken advantage of the detention of the army at Oandahar 
to strengthen the fortifications and to provision the fort for six 
months. It was found to be strong both by nature and by 
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The parapet which rose sixty or seventy feet above the 
plain, and the wet ditch, presented insurmountable obstacles to 
an attack by mining or escalade. Sit' John Keane had lis¬ 
tened to the voice of tit esc who asserted that it was tv place 
of no strength, and consequently left behind him the battering 
train which had been dragged with infinite labour through 
the Bolan and Kojuek passes. To attempt to breach the 
walls with the puny six and nine pounders which accompanied 
his force was idle, and there was every prospect of the total 
collapse of the expedition. A nephew of Dost Mahomed, how¬ 
ever, was induced by the offer of a large bribe to desert his 
countrymen and turn traitor, and from him the engineers 
obtained an accurate description of the condition and charac¬ 
ter of the defences. AH the gates had been built up with the 
exception of one, and Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, 
assured Sir John Keane that the only mode of attack which 


presented any chance of success was that of blowing it up, 
and then rushing into the fortress. Nine hundred pounds 
of powder were accordingly packed in bags under his direction 
and conveyed in silence and darkness to the gate. 1 ortunately, 
the night was gloomy and tempestuous, and the attention of the 
garrison was drawn off by a demonstration from the light bat¬ 
teries in other directions. The powder exploded $ the massive 
barricade was shivered to pieces, and heavy masses of masonry 
and beams came toppling down in groat confusion. Col. Deonie 
of the 13th Light Infantry rushed in with the storming party- 
over the debris; the enemy, on hearing the explosion, hastened 
to the breach, and for some time there was a mortal struggle, 
but three hearty cheers, while it was yet dark, announced to the 
General, who was watching the result from a neighbouring 
height with deep anxiety, that the fortress was in our hands. 
At dawn of day, the British ensign was planted on the proud 
citadel of Ghazni by Ensign Frore. This exploit cost the 
army a hundred and eighty in killed and wounded, of whom 
eighteen were officers; and it was the only military operation 
between Ferozepore and Babul. A day or two after, a body 
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■ yhazws, or Mahomedan fanatics, endeavoured to enter 
Shah Soojall's encampment in the hope of assassinating him, 
but were repulsed and pursued by Captain Outran., who cap¬ 
tured their holy standard together with about fifty prisoners. 
When conducted into the presence of the Shah, they gloried in 
their attempt and reviled him to his face for having brought 
the infidels into the country, while one more ferocious than 
the rest stabbed one of his attendants. He immediately 
ordered the whole number to be executed, and they were 
deliberately hacked to pieces in cold blood outside his tents. 
Arrivat at The fate of Ghazni opened up the road to Cabal, 
eabui, 1839. aiK ( filled Dost Mahomed with consternation. 

hilethc army under Sir John Keane was advancing towards 
the capital, another army under Prince Timur, the sou of the 
Shah, and Colonel Wade was approaching- it from the eastward 
by way of Jellalabad. Distracted by this double peril, the 
Dost called his officers together, and with the Koran in his 
hands implored them to make one bold stand like brave men 
and true believers. “ You have eaten my salt." he said, 
“ theso thirteen years; grant me but one request in return. 
Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan while he executes one 
last charge against those Feringee dogs: in that onset he 
will fall; then make your own terms with Shall Soojah." But 
there was neither fidelity nor spirit left in them, and Dost 
Mahomed, finding the struggle hopeless, parked his guns at 
TJrgundeh, in the vicinity of Cabal, and turuedjwith a hand* 
iul of followers to the regions of the Hindoo Koosh. As 
soon as the intelligence of his flight reached the army, it was 
resolved to follow him without a moment’s delay. Captain 
Outram and nine other officers, animated with a lofty spirit 
oi adventure, started in pursuit of him, with a small body of 
cavalry and several hundred Afghan horse commanded by 
iinjee Khan Kaukur, For six days they gave neither Dost 
Mahomed nor themselves any rest, night or day, and would in 
■dl probability have eventually overtaken him, but for the 
treachery of the Afghan Eajee. He had deserted the Dost for 
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» Candahar rulers, and then deserted them for Shah Soojah on 
the receipt of a large bribe, and now determined to abandon 
the cause of the Shah on the first opportunity. He con¬ 
sented to accompany the expedition only that he might defeat 
its object. He pretended illness, and always contrived to 
remain a march or two behind ; he threw impediments in the 
way of every movement, and so effectually delayed the pur¬ 
suit, that on reaching Bamecan the Dost was found to have 
gained a start of thirty miles and passed beyond the confines 
of Afghanistan. The old traitor was sent to Hindustan, and 
passed many years in durance at Chunar. This enterprise 
was in keeping with Captain Outrain’s character, but it wfls 
more remarkable for its chivalry than its prudence. The 
treachery of the Hajee, which prevented the encounter of the 
parties, was, after all, a fortunate circumstance, since he and 
Ins Afghan horse would not have failed to join the Dost in 
attacking the feeble and jaded party of officers, in which case 
not one of whom would have escaped to tell the tale. On 
the 7th August, 1839, Shah Soojah, still resplendent with 
jewels, though without the Koh-i-noor, was conducted with 
martial pomp through the city of Cabul to the Bala Ilissar, 
but there was no popula * enthusiasm, and the procession 
resembled a funeral. The citizens came to their thresholds 
to gaze, not so much on the exiled and restored king, as on 
the cavalcade of infidels parading their streets, upon whom 
they did not fail to pour the most hearty maledictions. 

Three weeks later, the Shah was joined by his 
a^Tinmr?^ son Timur, who advanced on the direct line from 
1838 . Peshawar to Cabul in company with a Sikh con¬ 

tingent. He was totally destitute of character or spirit, and 
the entire responsibility of the expedition devolved on Colonel 
Wade, the able and experienced political agent at Loodiana. 
The prince’s army, composed of a very miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of about 4,000 recruits, but paid by the Company, 
reached Peshawur on the 20th March. A month after, the 
Raja Gclab Sing, and Runjeet Sing's grandson, Nao Nibal 
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” joined the camp with about 6,000 Sikh soldiers. A 

march through the Khyber pass to unknown dangers was 
equally unpalatable to both men and commanders, and it 
was not difficult to discover pretexts for delay. Insubordina¬ 
tion is the normal condition of all Indian armies, even under 
their own princes, and the Sikh army at, Peshawur was no 
exception to the general rule. Soon after its arrival one regi¬ 
ment turned out the colonel and the Officers, shotted the guns 
and calmly awaited the progress of events, This mutiny was 
no sooner hushed up, than another broke out in the Gfoorkha 
corps, which struck its tents, and inarched out of t he camp with 
drum- beating and colours flying to Peshawar. There the 
men took up a position a little distance from the fort, and 
were permitted to remain in a state of open revolt while 
a report of their conduct was sent on to Lahore, After 
four months had been wasted at IVahawur through these 
and other impediments, the expedi ton entered the Khyber 
on the 20th Juty* The Afredies ' ere prepared to resist its 
progress with vigour, but Colonel Wade defeated thoir pro¬ 
ject by crowning the heights and turning their flank, a roa- 
nceuvre by which these defiles were probably for the first 
time opened by the use of steel and not of gold. Dost 
Mahomed had sent the ablest of his song, Akbar Khan, to 
oppose the progress of this force, but he was recalled to the 
defence of the capital as Sir John Keane advanced from the 
south, and Colonel Wade, after having mastered the Khyber, 
reached Cabul without difficulty. 

jktrnum of The object of the expedition had now been 
Afffhumitil!!, attained by the substitution of a friendly for a 
hostile power in Afghanistan, and the period had 
arrived, in accordance with Lord Auckland’s manifesto, for the 
withdrawal of the British troops. It was evident, however, that 
thou* was no national feeling of attachment to the throne of 
the Shah, and that without ( the continued support of British 
bayonets it must eventually totter and fall. This truth had 
dawned on Mr. Macuaghien on his reaching Candahar, when 
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ite to the Governor-General that we must be prepared 
to look on Afghanistan for some years as an out-post yield¬ 
ing nothing, but requiring much expenditure to keep it in 
repair. Lord Auckland was equally convinced of the fact, 
and on the 20th August recorded his opinion that to leave 
the Shah without the support of a British army would be 
followed by his expulsion, and ensure a palpable failure of 
our plans, which would reflect disgrace on Government and 
become a source of danger. Our difficulties, as the Duke of 
Wellington had predicted, began as soon as our military 
success was complete. They commenced with the occupation 
i>f Cabul on the 2nd August, 1839, and they culminated on 
the 2nd November, 1841, in the insurrection which annihilated 
the army. To support the authority of the Shah it was 
determined to leave a body of about 10,000 troops to gai- 
rison Oabul, Jellalabad, Ghuzni, Candahar, and other places. 
General Wiltshire who commanded the Bombay force was 


directed on. his way back to inflict a signal retribution on 
Mehrab Khan, the ruler of Belochistan, for having withheld 
supplies from the army on its march, and neglected, to restrain, 
the Beloehee freebooters, in violation of the treaty which 
Captain Bur lies had forced on him. In both cases he set up 
a valid plea of inability, and it is impossible to exonerate 
the proceedings which were pursued against him from the 
charge of vindictiveness and injustice. Khelat was found to 
ho a very strong fortification, and the Beiocbees 
SSXol 15 . fought valiantly for their chief ami their country. 
m9. After the gates had been demolished by cannon, 

they continued to dispute every inch of ground, and Metuab 
Khan fell with eight of his principal officers gallantly fighting 
in its defence. A relation was placed on the vacant throne and 
three of the most productive districts were annexed to the 
dominions of Shall Soojah, a most ungrateful letuin tor the 
hospitable reception winch Mehrab Khan had given to 
that monarch when he was obliged to fly from Afghanistan in 


1833. 
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The expedition was as fertile in honours as it 
was barren in military achievements. It was a 


measure of ministerial policy, condemned by the general voice 
<>f society, in England and in India, and it was considered 
politic to make the most of the success which at first attended 
it. Lord Auckland was created an earl, and Sir John Keane, 
who had done nothing but leave his battering train behind him 
when he ought to have brought it on to Ghuzrii, a baron with 
a pension of £2,000 a-year for two lives. Mr, Macimghten, 
Colonel Pottinger, and General Will shire were made baronets, 
and Colonel Wade a knight; but Captain Thomson, whose ex¬ 
ertions at Ghuzni saved the campaign from an ignominious 
failure received only a brevet-majority and the lowest order of 
the Bath, and at once retired from the service. The Sir ah was, 
moreover, advised to solicit permission of “ his sister the 
Queen of England/* to institute an order of knighthood, and 
the officers who had borne him on their shoulders to the throne 
were decorated with the evanescent “ order of the Dooraneo 
empire.” 


D«atu rt f Runj^-t Bvmjeet Sing died as the expedition was leav- 
sing, i&39. ingiOandahar, on the 27th June, 1889, at the 
age of fifty-seven, the victim of the excesses in which he had 
long been accustomed to indulge. The last attack before that 
which terminated his life deprived him of the use of speech, 
but his active mind was as eager as ever in public affairs. 
He pointed with his linger to the quarter from which he desired 
information, heard the reports read, and dictated his orders by 
signs to his faithful secretary. Ife possessed the same grand 
Creative genius as Sevajeo and Hyder Ali, though like them 
he was unable either to read or write* It was his extraor¬ 
dinary talent alone which reared the edifice of Sikh greatness, 
and if he had not been hemmed in by the irresistible power 
of the Company, he would undoubtedly have established a new 
and magnificent empire in Hindustan. He succeeded to the 
leadership of his tribe at the early age of seventeen, when the 
Punjab was distracted by the conflicts of its various indepen-* 
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chieftains. He left it a compact and powerful kingdom, 
strengthened by the annexation of some of the richest pro¬ 
vinces of the Dooraaee empire. The military array of the 
country at the beginning of bin career consisted only of a body 
of matchlock horsemen, who, though as renowned in India as 
the Mahratta or Mysore horse, were not adapted for any 
regular and extensive system of warfare. By indefatigable 
exertions, by the adoption of every improvement he could hear 
of, and by incessant and successful expeditions, he succeeded in 
creating an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of cannon, 
superior in discipline, valour, and equipment to any force 
which had ever been seen in India under native colours. His 
annual revenue was gradually augmented till it reached two 
crores of rupees. He exhibited to an extraordinary degve* 
the Oriental passion for hoarding, and considered it a sacred 
duty to allow no day to pass without adding a sum, greater or 
less, to his'accumulations. It is related that when he some¬ 
times sat silent and moody at his evening durbar, and the 
courtiers enquired the cause of his depression, he replied, u it 
is near sunset, and not a rupee has been sent to the mootee mun- 
clecr, or the treasury, to-day.” Twenty voices exclaimed with 
joined hands, “ Maharaj, my money is yours,” and he imme¬ 
diately required them to verify the assertion by affixing their 
signature to a note of hand, which they were punctually 
obliged to honour the next day. The sum which he was 
enabled to amass exceeded twelve crores of rupees, of which 
he is said to have directed that forty lacs should bo dis¬ 
tributed in charity after his death. He bequeathed the cele¬ 
brated Koh-i-noor which now adorns the diadem of England 
to the shrine of Juggnmnath, and he left the crown to his im¬ 
becile son, Kurnick Sing, but the real power of the state was 
shared between his grandson, Nao Nihal Sing, an impetuous 
youth of eighteen, and Dhyau Sing, one of the crafty and 
ambitious Jummoo brothers, who contrived to appropriate the 
office of minister to himself. Runjeet Sing was the only man 
in his court friendly to the British alliance. During the expo 
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difcioii to Afghanistan, he placed the resources of the Punjab 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Govemor^Gonetal, and it 
was not till after his death that the hostility oi the Lahore 
cabinet was openly developed. It was then that the Sikh 
officers on the frontier entered into a hostile correspondence 
with the disaffected in Afghanistan, aud intrigued against the 
British Government with the tribes who held the com¬ 
mand of the passes. I 1 lie ministers at Lahore remonstrated in 
a lofty tone against the constant movement of British arma¬ 
ments and convoys through the Punjab, asserting* that there 
was nothing in the treaties between the two states to sanc¬ 
tion the conversion of their country into a highway for British 
troops; and it required the extraordinary tact of our represen¬ 
tative, Mr. George Clerk, to prevent a direct collision. This 
opposition indefinitely augmented the perils of our position in 
Afghanistan, and exasperated Sir William Macnaghten to such 
a degree that throughout the ensuing year, he never ceased to 
press on Lord Auckland the necessity of “ curbing the Sings, 
as the Sikhs were termed, “and macadamizing the Punjab, and 
annexing Poshawur to the dominions of Shah. Soojuh.” 

TUaaian <‘om- Soon after the occupation of Cabul, the Russo* 
Kbiv£ mt' phobia which incessantly oppressed the minds of 
Sir William Macnaghten, Sir Alexander Rurnes, and many 
others, was raised to fever heat by the report that a great 
Russian expedition was marching on Khiva, which they consi¬ 
dered the immediate precursor of a movement towards the 


Indus, though the intervening country of more than a thou¬ 
sand miles consists of deserts without water, and mountains 
covered with perpetual snow. Khiva, the celebrated hharisni 
of early Mahomedan history, lies to the south of the sea of 
Aral, on the banks of the Ox us, towards its estuary. Vv ith 
the exception of the land on the banks of that river and the 
oasis of Merv, the country presents the aspect of a continu¬ 
ous waste, unrelieved by mountains, rivers, lakes, or forests. 
The population does not greatly exceed a million, and consists 
chiefly of Oosbegs. For half a century, the Khan, or ruler, 
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'mi In the habit of committing depredation® on Russian 
caravans, attacking Russian out stations on the sea oi Aral, 
and kidnapping Russian subjects whom he sold into slavery* 
After repeated remonstrances from Orenberg, a Russian envoy 


was sent to demand the release oi the slaves, but the barbarian 
chief placed him iu confinement. The Emperor then tried the 
experiment of retaliation*' arid in 18->0 laid an embargo on 
all the properly and the subjects of the Khun within his 
dominions; but scarcely a hundred of the captives were 
liberated in the course of two years. The Emperor at length 
resolved to despatch a military expedition against Khiva, to 
fulfil the imperative obligation of protecting the lives and 



liberty of his own subjects. 

British <UpU>» This expedition had a twofold motive. In his 
1 839 - 40 tnJ Simla manifesto, Lord Auckland stated that the 
object of the expedition across the Indus was “ to give the 
name and just influence of the British Government its proper 
footing among the nations of Central Asia, iho ambitious 
spirit of Sir William Maenaghton was prepared to carry out this 
novel and adventurous policy to an extent which alarmed even 
his own Government. Soon after the occupation of Gabul, ho 
sent a regiment of infantry and a troop of horse artillery to 
Bameeaa in the Hindoo Koosh, u nder the direction of Dr. Lord, 
the political agent, who pushed forward the force still farther 
into the Oosbeg district ol Syghan, and installed a chief oi 
his own selection’in the government of it. This aggressive 
movement, for which there was no occasion and no excuse, 
appeared to indicate a settled design to establish British 
influence and power in Turkistan, and spread alarm among 
its different rulers. Major Todd, who had been sent as the 
British representative to Herat, was diligently employed in 
improving its fortifications, aud had, moreover, sent a commu¬ 
nication to the Khan of Khiva, offering him British friendship 
and alliance. The Khan, threatened with a Russian invasion, 
bad also sent an envoy to Herat to make proposals for a 
treaty. Major Todd then deputed Captain Abbot, ouo of his 
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/assistants, to Khiva to persuade the Khan to propitiate the 
Government of Russia by liberating 1 the captives; hut he 
exceeded his instructions and proposed a British alliance offen¬ 
sive and defensive. The proposal was immediately disavowed 
l>y the Govern merit of India, and he was recalled, but the 
repudiation was not generally known, and the influence of 
this rash procedure remained without correction. Colonel 
Stoddart had also been sent on a mission to Bokhara by 
Mr. McNeill. These simultaneous movements, military and 
diplomatic, at Syghan, and at Khiva, at the source and the 
mouth of the Oxus, at Herat, and at Bokhara, raised a sus¬ 
picion at St. Petersburg that the object of England was not 
simply to prevent the advance of Russian influence to India, 
but to introduce British influence into Central Asia, and 
the Emperor took his measures accordingly. The Russian 
expedition to Khiva had been timed to leave Orenberg in 
A pril, 1840, but the Emperor was induced to hasten its depar¬ 
ture by the rapid establishment of British power iri Afghanis¬ 
tan, and the activity of British diplomacy beyond its limits, and 
it was ordered to proceed at tho beginningof winter in Novem¬ 
ber, 1839. The manifesto which announced it, in >t only enumer¬ 
ated the grievances which the Russians had suffered from the 
Khi vans, but adopting the language of Lord Auckland’s procla¬ 
mation, stated that the expedition fc ‘ w us intended to strengthen 
in that part of Asia the lawful influence to which Russia lias 
a right, and which alone can ensure the maintenance of peace/’ 
lu the Russian account of it, the object was affirmed without 
disguise to be “ to establish the strong influence of Russia in 
the Khanats”—as the principalities of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Kokan are styled “ and to prevent the influence of the East 
India Company from taking root in Central Asia.” The two 
European powers, destined eventually to divide political influ¬ 
ence in Asia between them, were in fact, at this period, 
jealous of each other’s progress, and resorted to the fatal expe¬ 
dient of fitting out armaments to counteract it. u If we go on 
at this rate,” said Baron Brunow, the Russian Minister in 
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. ulon to Lord Palmerston, “ the Cossack and the sepoy will 

soon cross bayonets on the Ox ns.” The Russian expedition 
proved a total failure. The army consisting of 3,000 foot, 
2,000 horse, and twenty-two field guns, with 10,000 camels, 
started from Orenberg in November on a march of a thousand 
miles to Khiva; but the attempt to traverse the desert between 
the Caspian sea and the sea of Aral in the depth of winter, 
when the ground was covered with snow to the depth of many 
feet, and not a blade of grass was to be found for several 
hundred miles, was an act of infatuation. Alter advancing to 
the centre of this scene of desolation, the expedition com¬ 
pletely broke down, and the General prudently retraced ins 
steps to Orenberg, with the loss of the greater portion of his 
materiel and his men. Major Todd, after the read of Captain 
Abbot, deputed Captain Richmond Shakespeare on the same 
errand to Khiva. He reached it at the critical period when the 
Khan was overwhelmed with a dread of Russian vengeance, 
which served to strengthen our representations, and induced 
him to liberate four hundred Russian captives, whom Captain 
Shakespeare had the pleasure of conveying to Orenburg. 
The Russian Government felt the same irritation at the intru¬ 
sion of British agency and iofluonco into any of the provinces 
of Turkistan, as the British Government had felt at the inter¬ 
ference of Russia at Cabul and Candahar. The liberation oi the 
captives wan attributed by the Russians to the terror ol their 
power, and every idea of obligation to the British officer for his 
officious services was distinctly repudiated. 

To return to Cabul. The first and most un- 
L^\rJ»r portent question which arose upon the deterrai- 
isionif. i«' J - nation to hold Afghanistan with a British force, 
was the housing of the troops, more especially during the ap¬ 
proaching winter. The Bala Hissar, or citadel of Cabul, stood 
on a hill, and completely commanded the city. It afforded 
accommodation for 5,000 men, and if well provisioned and 
fortified could be held by a thousand men against any force 
or skill which Afghanistan could bring against it. Captain 
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_aveloelc had remarked soon, after the occupation of Cabul, 
44 Hw then all depends in a military point, of view on a firm 
hold of the Bala Ilissar. It is the key of Cabul. The troops 
that hold it ought not to allow themselves to be dislodged 
but by a siege, and they must awe its population by their 
mortars and their howitzers/’ Lieut.— now Sir Henry— 
Durand, the engineer of the force, strongly urged the occu¬ 
pation of the upper portion of it by the troops. They were 
accordingly cantoned there, and preparations were made to 
provide cover for the military stores and ammunition, and to 
improve the fortifications, which would soon have become 
impregnable; but Shah Soojah maintained that it was his 
palace, and that the privacy of his zenana would be disturbed 
if apy portion of it wore occupied as a barrack. Some of the 
native chiefs likewise raised objections to the establishment 
of a British garrison within its walls, and for the very reason 
which rendered such a measure indispensable to the safety of 
the army. The works were therefore discontinued, and the 


troops lodged in temporary houses at the base of the citadel. 
The Shah and the envoy took up their residence for the winter 
in the milder climate of Jdlalabad. On their return to the 
capital in the spring, the Shah demanded the whole of the 
Bala Hissav for his seraglio, consisting of a hundred and sixty 
females, and Sir W. Macnaghten yieldod to his importunity, 
contrary to his own better judgment, but not wit hout the con¬ 


currence of the Commander of the forces, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton. The British troops were therefore turned out into can¬ 
tonments erected in the plain in the most exposed position 
which Could have been selected. This fatal weakness on the 
part of the Envoy eventually entailed the loss of his own life, 
and the annihilation of the army. The whole of the Afghan 
policy from first to last was a succession of unexampled 
blunders, but the crowning act of folly was the evacuation of 
the Bala Hissar to make room for the women of the king, 
riernf^ 1840 . On the arrival of the array at Candahar the 
Envoy despatched Major Todd as political agent to Herat to 
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treaty with Shah Eamran, to conciliate Ins vizier, 
led, and to improve the fortification* of the city. 
To maintain British influence at that court, money was sent in 
profusion from Cabal; but Yar Mahomed took great offence at 
the earnest efforts of Major Todd to put down the execrable 
traffic in slaves in which he was largely engaged, and 
he likewise professed to be alarmed at the political move* 
meats of British agents in Central Asia. While receiving 
constant supplies of money from the British Government he 
opened a correspondence with the nearest, Persian governor, 
and offered to place the whole country ut the disposal of the 
Icing. Incensed at these acts of perfidy, Sir William Mac* 
naghten urged the annexation of Herat to the territories of 
Shah Soojah, but Lord Auckland, believing that Yar Mahomed 
might have been induced to apply to Persia, in consequence of 
the diplomatic movements of our officers in tho neighbouring 
countries, determined to overlook his past delinquencies, and 
make another experiment on his gratitude, t he supply of 
guns and muskets, of ammunition and money, was conse¬ 
quently renewed, and with such prodigality as to terrify the 
financial authorities in Calcutta. This lavish expenditure re¬ 
sulted only in more audacious intrigues with Persia. Kamran 
addressed a letter to the king, in which he styled himself the 
faithful servant of tho Persian crown, and proposed a united 
effort to expel tho infidels, whom lie said he t olerated only 
for their money. Under this fresh provocation, Lord 
Auckland’s mind began to waver regarding tho expedition to 
Herat, which Sir William continued to press with unabated 
earnestness; but he was now in Calcutta at his own Council 
board, and the Oommander-in-chief demonstrated to him that 
the present strength of the Indian army was altogether inade¬ 
quate for any new undertaking. This expedition was there¬ 
fore definitively negatived, notwithstanding the unabated 
importunity of the Envoy, who pronounced the conduct of 
the Governor-General to be “drivelling beneath contempt,” 
and “sighed for a Wellesley or a Hastings.” 
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The conviction daily became more confirmed 
AfKhlaStan that Shah Soojah not only had no hold on the 
». ’ ’ affections of his subjects, but that he was aw 

object of intense aversion to them. The Afghans whom he 
had appointed to the administration of districts were venal and 
oppressive, but the main cause of his unpopularity was the 


infidel aid on which he rested for support. Jt could not be 
concealed from the Afghans that while he was the nominal 
sovereign, the country was in truth ruled by the Envoy, and 
that all real power was in the hands of the foreign unbelievers, 
whose presence in the country was felt to be a visitation like 
the plague. Nor had the Shah the means of satisfying the 
expectations of his needy aristocracy, even if they had boon 
moderate. The most productive provinces which once be- 
longed to the crown of Cabul had been annexed to the 
Punjab by Ilunjeet Sing, and the remaining districts yielded 
only fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, which were scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to pay the priesthood, and to meet the expenses of the 
Shah’s soldiers and his own household. Among the British 
officers entrusted with the management of districts, were the 
honorable names of Pottinger, Rawlinson, Todd, Leech, 
and Maokeson, but there were others who brought odium on 
the Government by their haughty bearing and their wanton 
ami arbitrary proceedings. The first mission to Cabul had 
not inspired the Afghans with a very exalted idea of English 
morals, and, after the occupation of the country, the undis¬ 
guised licentiousness of some of the officers, and more 
especially of several of those who, for obvious reasons, took 
up their residence in the city, the invasion of the harems of 
the chiefs, and the dishonour inflicted on their families, 
brought down curses on the i( infidel dogs.” Everything con¬ 
curred to render our presence hateful and our position pre¬ 
carious. During the twenty-seven months of our occupation, 
the Government was a government of sentry boxes, and it 
was sustained only by the gleam of British bayonets. The 
country was garrisoned, not governed, and we were reposing 
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^mothered volcano. Yet so confident did Sir William 
.cnaghtefc feel of the security of our situation that ho sent for 
Lady Maonagliten to CabuL His example was followed by 
other officers, and the guardian sh ip of ladies in an enemy's 
country, hundred* of miles from our own frontier, was added 
to the other embarrassments of our position. 

Movements f ^ rsl disturbance broke out in the Khyber 

DwfcAuiionuaa, pass whore, within a few weeks of the occupation 
of Cabul, the mountaineers massacred a largo de¬ 
tachment of troops and carried off their baggage in triumph. 
Through the length and breadth of the land, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jeilalabad to Khelat, violence was the rule, and repose 
the exception. One of the most serious revolts occurred in Belo- 
chbtan, in the middle of 1840, when the whole province was 




wrested from us, the chief whom General Wiltshire had chosen 
was deposed, and the son of Me 1)rah Khan seated on tho throne. 
General Nott was obliged to march down from Candahar to re¬ 
store our authority in this important principality, which, though 
wild and thinly populated extends from the banks of tho Indus 
to the confines of Persia. The capital was recaptured and our 
power re-established. But the great source of anxiety through¬ 
out the year 1840, was connected with the movements of Dost 
Mahomed. After his flight from Cabul in August, 1839, he 
was hospitably entertained by the chief of Khooloom beyond 
Bameean. He was then induced to accept the invitation of 
Nusser-oolla, the Ameer of Bokhara the “ commander of tho 
faithful,” as he was styled, but who was for more than thirty 
years the most brutal tyrant in all Transoxiana. Dost 
Mahomed and his sons wore treated at first with some show 
of kindness, but it was not long before they were subjected to 
a rigorous and painful captivity, which was subsequently 
relaxed on the intercession of the King of Persia, and on the 
appearance of British troops at Syghau. Meanwhile, Jubbuf 
Khan, after wandering from place to place with the females 
of the Post’s family, was persuaded to entrust them to the 
protection of the British Government. The confidence thus 
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vbposod in our good faith by a people proverbial for perfidy, 
whs uo ordinary tribute of honour to our national character. 
The ladies and children were conveyed to Sindoatan and 
treated with every consideration. The Dost at length suc¬ 
ceeded in making his escape from Bokhara, and returned to 
Khooloom, where he was received with open amis by the 
chief, who placed the resources of the province at his disposal 
The Oosbegs crowded to his standard, and in a short time bo 
found himself at the head of a force of 6,000 or 8,000 men, with 
which he resolved to cross the Hindoo Koosh, raise the war cry 
of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from the unpopularity 
of the Shah and his infidel supporters, march in triumph to 
Cabul An entire company of Captain Hopkins’s Afghan 
regiment deserted to him with their arms and accoutrements, 
under the guidance of their native commandant, Saleh Maho¬ 
med, The British outposts which had been rashly planted in 
t hose mountain stations without any support were withdrawn 
in baste. Cabul was thrown into a state of commotion, and the 
inhabit ants commenced closing their shops and removing their 
families. The representative of the Lahore Government began 
openly to intrigue against the Shah. The region no) th of 
Cabul was ripe for insurrection. “ The Afghans,” wrote Sir 
William, u are powder, and the Dost is a lighted match; but 
the alarm sul>skled as speedily as it arose. Brigadier Donnie, 
wlio had been sent to reinforce Bameean, came up with the 
Dost on the 18th September, and with a mere handful of 
troops obtained a decisive victory over the whole host of 
Oosbegs. 

The Dost, after this defeat, moved into the 
Kohistan, or highlands north of the capital. The 
,B4 °- chiefs had recently returned from the presence of 

the Shah, to whom they had taken an oath of fidelity on the 
Koran, but they received their former master with cordiality, 
and prepared heartily to espouse his cause. Sir Robert Sale 
was sent into the hills to attack them and had signal success 
at Tootimdurra, but was soon after defeated in an injudicious 
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pt to capture a fort. Dost Mahomed, after flitting’ about 
the country for two or three weeks, came down into the 
Nijrow district, a few miles from the capital, which again pre¬ 
sented a scene of fermentation. The British officials were 
filled with consternation; guns were mounted on the citadel 
to overawe the town, and the Envoy talked of “ the disgrace 
of being locked up in Oabul for some tirne.’’ Sir Robert Sale, 
who had been incessantly tracking the Dost, came upon him 
on the 2nd November in the valley of Purwandurra. The 
heights around were bristling with an armed population, but 
he had only about two hundred ill-mounted, though strong 
and sturdy Afghans with him. He had no intention to attack 
his pursuers, but the 2nd Native Cavalry galloped down upon 
him and he resolved boldly to meet the charge. Raising him¬ 
self in his stirrup, and uncovering his head, he called upon his 
soldiers, in the name of God and the Prophet, to aid him in 
driving the accursed infidels from the land of the faithful. 
The cavalry troopers lied from the field like a flock of sheep, 
while their European officers fought on with the courage of 
heroes, till three of them were killed and two wounded. Sir 
Alexander Bivrnes, who had accompanied the force, sent a 
hasty note to Sir William Macnaghten to announce the disas¬ 
ter and to assure him there was now no course left but to fall 
back on Cabul, and concentrate all the troops there. The 
communication did not, however, reach him before the follow¬ 
ing afternoon, when he was taking a ride; but before ho 
had recovered from the surprise it occasioned, a horseman 
rode up and accosted him with the words, “ the Ameer h at 
hand.” “ What Ameer?” asked the Envoy. “Dost Mahomed 
Khan,” was the reply, and immediately after, the Ameer pre¬ 
sented himself, and having dismounted, placed his sword in 
the hands of Sir William and claimed his protection. “He 
had felt,” he said, “ even in the moment of victory, that it 
would be impossible for him to continue the contest. He had 
met his foes in an open field, and discomfited them, and the 
time had arrived when he could claim their consideration with 
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dignity.” Sir William returned his sword and begged him to 
remount, and they rale together to the cantonments, where, 
with that ease which is characteristic of the natives of 
the East, he entered into free conversation, recounted his 


wanderings and sufferings during the last fifteen months, and 
made numerous enquiries regarding his family and relatives. 
His frank and princely bearing in the hour of adversity 
created a strong feeling of sympathy and admiration among 
the officers who crowded to listen to him, which was in no 
small degree heightened by the contempt they felt for the 
wretched puppet in the Bala Hissar. Sir William Maeriaghten, 
when bewildered with the anxieties to which the approach of the 
Dost, to Oabul gave rise, had said in his letters to Calcutta that 
no mercy should bo shown to the man who was the author of 
theso distractions, and he had hinted at the proposal of setting 
a price on his head; but the magnanimous confidence of the 
Dost called forth all the noble feelings of his nature. In 
announcing his voluntary surrender to Lord Auckland, he said, 
“ I hope he will be treated with liberality. His case is not. 
parallel with that of the Shah. The Shah had no claim on us; 
we had no hand in depriving him of his kingdom, whereas, we 
ejected the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our 
policy, of which Ire is the victim.” lie was escorted to Cal¬ 
cutta, and the liberal sum of two lacs of rupees a-year was 
assigned for Iris support. He became the honoured guest of 
the Governor-General at the festivities of Government House, 
where lie amused himself with testing the skill of Miss Eden 
at chess. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

10IU) AUCKX.AND’8 ADMINTSTHATION-THE AFGHAN EXPE¬ 
DITION, 1841-1:2. 

The lenity shewn l>y Lord Auckland to Yar 
turn, iso. Mahomed in condoning bin perfidy, and continuing 
the supply of arms and money, elicited at first some appear¬ 
ance of gratitude, bur he speedily resumed his treacherous 
communications with the court of Persia, and Major Todd had 
the courage to refuse any payment beyond the monthly sub¬ 
sidy of 25,000 rupees. Yar Mahomed immediately renewed 
his intrigues with increased vigour, and despatched an agent to 
the Persian governor of Meshid, inviting him to unite iu an 
attack on Candahar while the road to Cabul was blocked up 
with snow, and also instigated the disaffected chiefs of Western 
Afghanistan to revolt This glaring act of perfidy exhausted 
the patience of Major Todd, who took advantage of the 
assemblage of a large British force in Upper Sinde, to suspend 
even the monthly allowance, till the pleasure of his Govern¬ 
ment was known. But this only served to kindle the wrath 
of the minister, and to increase his demands. On the 8th 
February, he required the payment of two lacs of rupees to 
discharge his own debts, as well as a further advance of money 
to improve the fortifications, and an increase of the regular 
stipend. Major Todd made the injudicious request that he 
would admit a contingent of British troops into Herat, and 
depute his own son to meet and escort them, if the measure 
were approved by his own Government. Yar Mahomed refused 
the request and peremptorily insisted on the immediate pay- 
mi tit of all his demands, or the instant departure of the mis¬ 
sion, and Major Todd at once determined to withdraw from 
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Herat. Lord Auckland was mortified with this precipitate 
movement which aggravated the difficulties of our position in 
Afghanistan, and cast an air of ridicule on the whole policy of 
the Government. The Major was dismissed from his political 
employment, and remanded to his regiment. This has been 
considered a harsh if not an unjust measure, but it is impos¬ 
sible to peruse the clear and able vindication of this proceeding 
which Lord Auckland placed on record, without admitting the 
great force of his justification. The abrupt termination 
of the mission was iu one respect inopportune, inasmuch 
as all our differences with Persia had been accommodated 
and the court of Persia was closed against the intrigues of 
Kamran before it occurred, though the fact was not known at 
the time to Major Todd; in other respects it cannot be con¬ 
sidered unfortunate! as it withdrew our officers from the 
dangers to which they would inevitably have been exposed 
nine months later on our expulsion from OabuL 
General Nottana The political charge of the province of Canda- 
at 0 ftnd!uiar, n8<VU * lar been entrusted to Major—now Sir Henry 
js 40. —Rawlinson, who had served his apprentice¬ 

ship to diplomacy in Persia, where he had acquired a complete 
knowledge of the language and character of the people, and 
a clear perception of the position and policy of the different 
courts in Central Asia. He was second to none of the politi¬ 
cal officers whose talents were developed, and whose reputa¬ 
tion was nurtured, iu the instructive school of Afghan polities, 
and it was mainly owing to his foresight and management 
that our authority was maintained in that seething cauldron of 
rebellion. The military command was in the hands of General 
Noth who, with all his infirmities of temper, possessed a fund 
cl sound sense, a spirit of great decision, and no inconsider¬ 
able store of professional knowledge. He was prompt and 
energetic in dealing with the revolts which were continually 
cropping up around him, but the freedom of his remarks was 
displeasing to Sir W. Macnaghton and to Lord Auckland, 
and ho was consequently refused the promotion to which his 
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rairk and abilities entitled him. On the retirement of Sir 
Willoughby Cotton from Cabnl, that important command 
should, in all fairness, have been entrusted to him; but he 
was again passed over; and it is melancholy to reflect how 
different would have been the course of events, and the fate of 
the army, if he had been at the side of Sir William Maonagh- 
ten, ou the memorable morning of the 2nd November. The 
Dooranoes who occupied the province of Zemind&wer, lying 
between Candahar and Herat, were of Shah Soojah’s own 
tribe; they had been subjected to great oppression during the 
ascendency of the Barnkssyes and hailed the return of their 
prince as a deliverer with delight. If there was one province 
in Afghanistan more than another in which the Shah had 
reason to expect cordial loyalty and unflinching support, it 
was in that occupied by the I)ooranees; but, when their ex¬ 
pectations of sharing the sweets of power under a ruler of 
their own dan were disappointed, and they found that all 
real power was monopolized by strangers and infidels, no tribe 
eventually manifested a more rancorous hostility to the Shah. 
In November, 1840, Aktar Khan, their chief, openly announced 
hi a intention to march on Candahar, and General Nott sent a 
force to beat up his quarters, which awed him into temporary 
submission. He succeeded in reassembling his army, and in 
July took up a position on the Helmund, with 6,000 men, 
in six divisions, with a priest at the head of each, and a 
banner inscribed “ We have been trusting in God; may he 
guide and guard us.” He was vigorously attacked by Colonel 
Woodburn and defeated, but assembled his followers again in 
the following month, when a more signal discomfiture broke 
up the confederacy. These successive reverses dismayed the 
Dooranee chiefs who came in ami made their submission to 
the representative of the Shall, with the exception of Akram 
Khan, whose indomitable spirit resisted every overture and 
defied every threat. Ills feelings were well expressed in the 
common Afghan remark, “ We aro content with blood, but 
shall never be content with a master.” In other countries, his 
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oiiduct might have been deemed patriotic, but in Afghanistan 
it was pronounced treasonable, and it was resolved that no 
mercy should be shewn him. One of his own countrymen 
was induced by a bribe to disclose his retreat; he was seized 
and brought into Candahar, and, under positive orders from 
Cabul, barbarously blown from a gun. 

„ _ , The province lying to the north-east of Can da- 

mi. bar was inhabited by the Umkyes, a fine muscu¬ 

lar race, expert in the use of the musket, sword, and knife, 
and characterized by an intense ferocity of disposition, 
the result of centuries of rapine and petty warfare. They 
were able to bring 40,000 men into the field, and were an 
jealous of their own independence in their wild mountains, as 
they were eager to destroy that of others. They had in time 
past carried their victorious arms to the capital of Persia and 
recorded their prowess on many a battle field in India. They 
had played an important part in the politics of Afghanistan, 
where, withiu three generations, they had exercised supremo 
authority. They had been the most resolute oppononts of 
every invader, and had never bowed the neck to the rulers of 
Cabul or Candahar, but continued with perfect impunity their 
hereditary profession of levying black mail on all who tra¬ 
versed their mountains. Though Sir William Macnaghten had 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy of 80,000 rupees 
to abstain from infesting* the highways, their deep-rooted 
hostility to the intrusive foreigners was becoming daily more 
palpable, and it was resolved to strengthen the fortifications 
of Khclat-i-ghilzye which lay in the heart of their country. 
They were determined to oppose a measure which would re¬ 
strain their freedom, and they boldly advanced to obstruct 
the progress of Colonel Weymor, who was sent against them 
with a body of 5,000 men, The combat, which took place on 
the 22nd May, 1841, lasted five hours; and it was not till ten 
in the evening that they quitted the field, carrying their 
wounded with them. The strength of the tribe was impaired 
by tins and a subsequent defeat, and Sir William Macuagh- 
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nito congratulate himself on the cheering aspect of 
n Afghanistan, and to flatter hunfcelr that all difficulty 
in managing the country was now removed. But Major Ro¬ 
binson, with a clearer appreciation of the precarious!of 
our position, did not fail to press on him the unpalatable truth 
that the country was universally pervaded by an implacable 
spirit of hostility, and that there would assuredly be a general 
outburst, on the first favourable opportunity. 

„ That opportunity was not; far distant* The ex- 

iioid Afghani*' pen bo of garrisoning Afghanistan began to tell 
un, mu t0 an a l arm j n g extent on the finances oi' India. 
Tiie army of occupation fell little short of 25,000 men, and tho 
annual charge was moderately computed at a crore and n half 
of rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord William 
Bentinck’s economical reforms had been exhausted, and the 
treasury was empty. The Court of Directors were alarmed, 
and at the close of 1840 communicated their apprehensions to 
Lord Auckland. The restored monarchy, they said, would 
evidently require a British force to maintain tranquillity within, 
and prevent aggression from without ; to attempt to accom¬ 
plish this object by a small force would bo unwise and dan¬ 
gerous, and they should prefer the entire abandonment of the 
country, with a frank avowal of the complete failure of our pro¬ 
ject; but they left it to the Government of India to determine 
the course to be adopted—-either a speedy withdrawal fiom 
the country, or a largo increase of the army. When the sur¬ 
render of Dost Mahomed was announced at the India House, 
the Directors stated that it hail made no change in their views, 
and they trusted that advantage would be taken of this aus¬ 
picious circumstance to bring the question to an issue in 
accordance with their wishes. Nothing could be more judi¬ 
cious than this recommendation. Since our entry into Af¬ 
ghanistan there bad been no opportunity so favourable for 
retiring from it. All apprehension of an invasion from the 
west had disappeared. The Persiau court was on the most 
friendly terms with us. The expedition of the Russians to 
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Khiva had failed, and they were no longer heard of iu 
Asia. Dost Mahomed and his family were in our hands. 
Khelat had been recovered, and Belochistan reoeoupied, “The 
noses of the Dooranee chiefs,” as Sir William Maeuaghten 
affirmed, “had been brought to the grindstone. Afghanistan 
was as quiet aa an Indian district, and its tranquillity was mi¬ 
raculous.” Lord Auckland could not, however, bring himself 
to approve of a retrograde movement iu Afghanistan, before 
the authority of the Shah had been completely established, 
though it was impossible not to perceive that our presence 
was the chief cause of his unpopularity and insecurity. The 
two civil members of the Council concurred with him in voting 
for the maintenance of our position in Afghanistan. The two 
military members who would undoubtedly have voted with the 
Court of Directors for the withdrawal of our army, had no 
opportunity, either by accident or by design, of recording their" 
opinions. Sir William Macnaghten, on hearing that the ques¬ 
tion of withdrawing the British force had been the subject of 
serious discussion, declared that to deprive the Shah of British 
support would be au act of “unparalleled political atrocity, and 
that lie would pack up his all, and return to hie asylum at 
Loodiana as soon ns the resolution was communicated to him.” 
We had, in fact, placed oursedves in a position from which it 
was impossible to recede without the complete collapse of our 
policy, which would have exposed us to tiro ridicule of Central 
Asia, and of the princes of India. Neither could we hold it 
without an enormous and apparently interminable expenditure, 
which would cripple the resources of Government, and deprive 
it of the power of doing justice to the interests of India. 
Retrenchment T * Ie Governor-General, having resolved to remain 
$> 7 * iu Afghanistan, opened a new loan, and inculcated 
a system of rigid economy on the Envoy, which 
was to be begun with curtailing the stipends of the chiefs. 
By that fatality which seemed to cling to every measure con¬ 
nected with this ill-starred expedition, the retrenchments 
which should have been delayed to the last were the first 
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These stipends were considered by Sir William 
lachaghtcn as a compensation to the chiefs for relinquishing 
the immemorial practice of levying contributions on the high¬ 
ways in thoir respective districts. He had many misgivings 
about the wisdom of this economy, which would affect every 
tribe in the country, but the orders from Calcutta wore per¬ 
emptory, and the eastern Ghilzye chiefs were the first to bo 
summoned to Cabul and informed that the exigencies of the 
state rendered it necessary to reduce their allowance. They 
received the announcement at the beginning of October, with¬ 
out any apparent discontent, made their salaam to the Envoy, 
and returning to their mountain fastnesses, plundered a cara¬ 
van, and closed the road to India by blocking up the passes. 
They had always regarded these exactions from travellers 
in the light of an ancient inheritance, and an indefeasible 
right. They were magnanimously indifferent to the politics 
of Afghanistan, and cared not who ruled, so long as their 
privileges were respected. The stipends now about to be 
reduced had been guaranteed to them when we entered the 
country, and they had performed their part of the contract 
with exemplary fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be 
raised against our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, 
and convoys of every description had passed through their 
terrific defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. The Shall, on hearing of this hostile 
movemeut, sent Humza Khan, the governor of the Ghilzyes, 
whose allowance had also been retrenched, to bring them to 
reason, but as he was himself at the root of the conspiracy, 
his presence only served to fan the flame. The 35th Native 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Montdth, which was under 
orders to return to the provinces, was directed by the Envoy 
to “ proceed to the passes and chastise these rascals and open 
the road to India,” but he was treacherously attacked during 
the night by the mountaineers, who were abetted by the 
horsemen and officers the Shall had deputed to accompany 
and assist him, and he lost much baggage. Sir Robert Sale, 
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who had been appointed to command the brigade of troops 
returning to india, was sent forward to the support of the 
35th. He encountered no little opposition in the Khoord 
Gabul, and on reaching Tezeen ordered a large detachment 
to proceed against the fort of the leader of the Ghilzyes, the 


capture of which would have inflicted a severe, and perhaps 
a decisive blow on the insurrection. The wily chief sent his 
envoys to cozen the political agent with the force, who allowed 
himself to be drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all 
the claims of the insurgents. Their stipends were restored, 
and a sura of 10,000 rupees was actually paid down to them, 
though they were then in open hostility. Not only wan the 
opportunity of nipping the revolt in the bud thus sacrificed, 
but it was indefinitely strengthened by this fatuous com¬ 
pliance, which proclaimed the weakness of Government, and 
enabled tho chiefs to announce that Sir Robert Sale lrad been 
obliged to purchase their forbearance* They gave hostages, 
it is true, to accompany the force, well knowing that wo 
Bhould not injure thorn, under any circumstances, but they 
took care at the same time to send emissaries to raise the 
tribes on the route, who attacked the brigade at every point 
ns it advanced towards Gundamuk, Sir Robert Sale reached 
that station in the begraningof November, and found all com¬ 


munication with Cabul cut off, and the intermediate country 
in a blaze of rebellion. 


security of the Sir William Maenagbten had been rewarded for 
Envoy, mi. his services by the Governorship of Bombay, and 
had made preparations for leaving Cabul in the beginning of 
November. Throughout the previous month, while the sur¬ 
face of society in Afghanistan presented the image of un¬ 
ruffled calm, a general confederacy, which embraced almost 
every influential chief of every tribe, was organized for the 
expulsion of the infidels from the country. Intimation of 
it poured in upon the British authorities from all quarters. 
Major Pottinger, who, since his departure from Herat, had 
taken charge of the political duties in the highlands north of 
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Captain Colin Mackenzie, whose public occupation in 
r placed him in a position to feel the native pulse; Lieu¬ 
tenant Ccmolly, in attendance at the Shah's court; Mohun Lull, 
a Cashmere youth who had received the benefit of an English 
education, and acted as Sir Alexander Burners moonahee, to¬ 
gether, with many others, warned the Envoy of the storm 
which was gathering. But he had persuaded himself that 
the country was in a state of unexampled repose, and that the 
rising of the Ghilzyes was a mere local eineute which might 
be easily suppressed, and not the token of a national revolt. 
He was confirmed in this feeling of security by Sir Alexander, 
who was to succeed to his political employment, and who was 
supposed to enjoy the best opportunities of knowing the feel¬ 
ings of the chiefs and the people. On the evening of the 1st 
November he called on Sir William Macnaghten and con¬ 
gratulated him on leaving the country in a state of profound 
tranquillity. At the same hour, some of the conspirators were 
insurrection at assembled in a house in the city to arrange the 
B i urd * r plan of the insurrection. Among the foremost was 
1841. Abdoolla Khan, a proud and vindictive noble, who 

had boon deprived of the headship of his tribe, and now revenged 
himself by fomenting the outbreak of the Ghilzyes, Aware of 
his sinister designs, Sir Alexander Burnes had sent him an offen¬ 
sive message, calling him a dog, and threatening to recommend 
the Shah to deprive him of his ears. At this meeting he ad¬ 
vised that the first attack on the morrow should be made on the 
house of the man who had insulted him. Sir Alexander was 
unfortunately more obnoxious to the Afghan chiefs, not ex¬ 
cepting even the Shah himself, than any of the other British 
officers, some of whom, by their genial disposition and their 
high moral character, had acquired general esteem. He 
received repealed premonitions of his danger, but he .bad an 
overweening confidence in his personal influence over the 
Afghans, and treated every suggestion with contempt. The 
insurgents surrounded his house at dawn with loud yells, when 
for the first time he became aware of the peril of his situation, 
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and despatched a note to Sir William for succour. He likewise 
sent two messengers to Abdoolla Khan offering to redress all 
his grievances if lie would restrain the fury of the people; but 
one of them was murdered, and the other covered with wounds. 
He harangued the mob from his balcony, and offered large 
sums for his own life and that of his brother, but the Afghans 
were thirsting for his blood, and for the more tempting plunder 
of the neighbouring treasury.. Captain William Broadfoot 
felt in defence of the house, but not before he had slain six of 
bis assailants. A Mahomedan Cashmeriau then entered the 
house, and approaching Sir Alexander solemnly swore on the 
Koran to conduct him to a place of safety if he would direct 
his guard to cease firing on the insurgents, but no sooner 
had he and his brother entered the garden, than the miscreant 
called out “ This i< Secunder—Sir Alexander—Brumes Sahib,'’ 
and they were immediately hacked to pieces by the infuriated 
crowd. The insurgents then attacked the adjoining house of 
Captain Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah’s force, and plun¬ 
dered it of 170,000 rupees, which he had imprudently removed 
from tho Bala Hissar to suit his own convenience. The houses 
of the officers were then set. on fire, and all the records con- 
flumed. The mob did not originally exceed a hundred, but 
the number was rapidly augmented by the success of this ex¬ 
ploit and the booty which had been acquired, and tho whole 
city was soon in a flame of hostile excitement. The confederate 
chiefs who had stirred up the eincute, had so little expectation 
of its success that they kept aloof from the assailants, and had 
their horses ready for flight on the first appearance of British 
troops; and it was not till the afternoon, when it appeared that 
no efforts were to be made to avenge the outrage and to 
vindicate our authority, that they ventured abroad. The 
slightest exhibition of energy at the commencement would 
have extinguished the insurrection. Tins assertion rests not 
only on the authority of the officers who survived the catas¬ 
trophe, but also on that of all the native chiefs to whose cus¬ 
tody they were subsequently committed. It appears absolutely 
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Jm^Jibie that a British army of 5,000 men should have been 
allowed to remain inactive Within a mile and a quarter of the 
spot where British officers of the highest rank had been 
murdered, and a British treasury sacked by a handful of insur¬ 
gents. 


General Kipnin- The General-in-chief in Afghanistan was General 
ti' H, ia». 1 Elphinstone, a gallant old Queen’s officer, but 
utterly disqualified for this important and dangerous post by 
his physical infirmities. These were fully known to Lori 
Auckland when he importuned him to accept the post, contrary 
to the advice of Sir Jasper Nidiolls, the Commander-in-chief, 
who earnestly recommended that it should be given to General 
Nott; but General Nott had incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Auckland by the freedom of his remarks* It is impossible, 
therefore, to exonerate the Governor-General from a largo 
share of the responsibility of the overwhelming calamity which 
ensued, arid wliich is to be attributed to the incoin potency of 
the officer entrusted with the supreme command in a country 
ripe for revolt* General Elphinstone was equally unfitted for 
this arduous duty by his mental weakness, and the total w ant 
of all decision of character. It was at seven in the morning of 
the 2nd No vember, that Sir William received information that 
the city was in a ferment, and that Sir Alexander Barnes’s 
house was besieged, and he proceeded immediately to consult 
the General. The Envoy made light of the emeute which he 
said would speedily subside, and the General was too happy to 
be spared the exertion of thought, not to acquiesce in this 
opinion. It was decided, however, that Brigadier Shelton’s 
brigade, which was encamped on the neighbouring heights of 
F.ui procr**- Sea Sung, should be ordered to proceed to the Bala 
unation, i84i Hissar to act as might appear expedient, that assis¬ 
tance should be sent, if possible, to Sir Alexander Burnes, and 
that the remainder of the troops should be concentrated in the 
cantonments. At a period when moments were of inestimable 
value, hours were wasted in communications with the Shall 
regarding the admission of the Brigadier's force into the Bala 
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^Tlisear, which was at first refused, and it was mid-day before 
these orders and counter-orders terminated with permission 
to march. On the arrival of the Brigadier, the Shah asked 
who had sent him, and why he had come ? The Shah himself, 
however, was the only man who acted with promptitude on that 
memorable morning. On hearing of the outbreak he ordered 
his own regiment of Hindostanees under the command of 
Colonel Campbell to proceed at once to the spot and quell it. 
If that officer had promptly marched along the skirt of the hill 
without any incumbrance, he might have arrived in time to 
save Sir Alexander Burnes and the treasure, but he proceeded 
with his guns through the narrow and intricate streets of the 
city, where his way was soon blocked up by the opposition of 
the inhabitants. The insurgents, flushed with success, drove 
his regiment back, and Brigadier Shelton did nothing more 
than cover its retreat to the Bala Hisear. No effort was 
made by the Envoy or the Commander-in-chief, to extricate Sir 
Alexander, which might have been effected with perfect ease. 
There was a short and direct route of only a mile and a quarter 
from the cantonment to the scene of disturbance by the open 
Kohistan road, and a body of a thousand men might have 
been sent forward at once with their guns. Their approach 
at an early hour would, at once, have restored order, more 
especially k as that quarter of the city was inhabited by the 
tribe of Kuzzilbashes* who were friendly to us, and would 
immediately have joined the force. Such a movement was the 
more imperative, as the provisions for the Shah’s army, to the 
extent of 8,000 maunds, were stored in a wretched fort not 500 
yards from Sir Alexander’s residence. The mob, after plun¬ 
dering and burning his house, and sacking Captain Johnsons 
treasury* immediately attacked this fort. Captain—now Sir 
George—Lawrence, entreated permission to proceed to its re¬ 
lief, but it was peremptorily refused him. Captain Colin Mac¬ 
kenzie gallantly defended the post for two days without food 
or rest, and at length, seeing no hope of succour, was obliged 
to abandon it and cut his way to the cantonments. 
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On the evening of this first day of disaster, the 
General, instead, of forming a vigorous plan of 
operations for the morrow, contented himself with 
writing to the Envoy: “ We must see what the morning f 
brings, and thgn t hink what can be done,” The morning 
revealed the fact that nothing was wanting to quench the 
rebellion but promptitude and resolution. The 37th Native 
Infantry had been summoned back on the previous day from 
the Khoord Oabul where it had been left by Sir Robert, Sale, 
and Major Griffiths, the commandant, though vigorously 
opposed at every step by the insurgents, succeeded in con¬ 
ducting the corps in safety to the cantonment, with all its 
baggage and its sick and two guns. Nothing, however, was 
done on the second day except a feeble effort to penetrate the 
city with an inadequate force, but. it was not despatched till 
three hours afternoon, and it was driven back by the thousands 
of armed men, whom the success of the rising had brought into 
the city* Within thirty hours of the outbreak, with a body of 
troops, sufficient, under a man of spirit, to maintain our position 
against all attacks, the Envoy deemed it necessary to send 
letters to General Notfc at Gandahar, and to Sir Robert Sale to 
importune them to hasten with their regiments to the relief of 
the garrison. It was then that the fatal error of relinquishing 
the IhdaHissar and cantoning the troops in the plain was 
revealed in all its intensity. These cantonments had been 
planted in a piece of low ground, nearly a mile in extent, with 
ramparts so contemptible, that a pony was backed by an 
officer to scramble down the ditch and over the wall. They 
were so situated as to be commanded by the neighbouring 
hills, and by intermediate forts which had not been occupied 
or demolished, and the troops could neither enter nor leave 
them without being exposed to a raking fire from these various 
points of attack. Human folly seemed to have exhausted itself 
in the construction of these works in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of a populous, fanatic, and disaffected city. To crown 
the blunders of the political and military authorities, the com- 
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L098 OF THE COMMISSARIAT FORT. 

mig-Miriftt stores on which th© existence of the force depen 
and which ought to have been lodged in the Bala Hissar, or at 
least within the cantonments, had been deposited in a small 
fort four hundred yards beyond them, the access to winch was 
commanded by an unoccupied fort and by the King's garden. 
The commissariat fort, which was guarded by only eighty men, 
was vigorously assailed by the insurgents, and the General 
proposed to send out a detachment to enable Lieutenant 
Warren, who was in command, to evacuate it. There was a 
universal remonstrance against this act of insanity, and two 
companies were therefore sent to strengthen the garrison, 

.—while 4,000 men were lying idle in the cantonments—-but 
they were repulsed with the loss of two officers killed, and three 
wounded. Thrice did the General yield so far to the import unity 
of his staff as to promise to despatch sufficient reinforcements, 
and thrice did he alter his mind. The enemy began at length 
to undermine th© walls of the fort, and Lieutenant Warren, 
despairing of hJT succour, was obliged to abandon it; and 
men and officers looked over the wails of the cantonment with 
burning indignation, while a rabble of Afghans was diligently 
employed, like a swarm of ants, in carrying off the provisions 
on which their only hope of sustaining life was placed. Tho 
loss of these stores completely paralyzed the garrison. 

The urgent request sent by Sir William Mac- 
dX^rctni- lighten to General Sale and General Nott to com© 
mtf toCabui, to th© relief of the cantonment without any delay, 
produced no result. General Sale had reached 
Gundamuk when he received this communication, which was 
accompanied by one from General Elphinstone who desired 
him to return, if he could place his sick and wounded in 
safety with the Afghan irregulars at that station. A council 
of war was held, and it was determined to push on to Jellala- 
bad, instead of falling back on Cabul. General Sale has been 
censured by high authority for this movement, but the reasons 
which recommended it appear to be conclusive. The winter 
had already set in with intense rigour. The brigade had lost 
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^ portion of its camp equipage; the camel drivers had 

nearly all deserted with their animals, and to transport the 
ammunition and provisions it would be necessary to abandon 
the remainder of the tents. The cartridges in store were not 
sufficient for more than three actions, and the force would 
probably be obliged to fight the enemy at each of the eight 
marches to Cabul. The sick and the wounded had increased 
to three hundred, and to leave them at Qtmdamuk, either with 
or without the irregulars, would be to consign them to inevi¬ 
table destruction. On the other hand the occupation of a 
position like Jellalabad was recommended by the considera¬ 
tion that it would keep open the communication with India, 
and provide a defensible fortress and a safe retreat for tho Cabul 
force to fall back on, if circumstances should render it necessary* 
The aspect of affairs at Candahar towards the 
™a“S?ta^todose of 1841 was considered so tranquil that it 
Catui, which was resolved to send back to India three of the 
return*, t . re ^; men ^ t} K , n { n the province. But they had not 

accomplished mere than two marches when unquestionable 
tokens of the coming storm wore afforded by the total 
destruction of a detachment in the north, and by the altered 
and offensive bearing - of the people. On tho 14th November, 
General Nott received, in a quill, the letter sent by the Envoy 
the day after tho murder of Sir Alexander Burnes requiring 
three regiments to be despatched to his relief with all speed. 
He was exceedingly averse, however, to part with the brigade, 
which he considered would be more useful at Candahar. The 
troops could not, he argued, reach Cabul under five weeks, by 
which time, “everything would be settled one way or another.” 
They would be required to fight every inch of the way beyond 
Ghuzni, and to wade through the snow; and they would 
eventually arrive in so crippled a stab; as to be wholly unfit 
for service. In obedience, however, to the orders of the 
Envoy the three regiments were despatched under Colonel 
Maclaren, but the General did not conceal from him his own 
conviction that they were marching to certain destruction, 
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hat they might have reached Oabul in safety, was however, 
by no means improbable, but they commenced their march 
with great reluctance, and returned to Candahar with great 
alacrity on the first appearance of a few flakes of snow, and 
the loss of some commissariat donkeys. 

Extraordinary exertions were made by the 

Tfoo qticfttlon of *V , . . .* r ,1 

Agination, Commissariat officers to obtain supplies from the 
1&41 ‘ neighbouring villages, and within four days of the 

outbreak the General was enabled to inform the Envoy that 
they had temporarily, and' he hoped permanently, got; over 
the difficulty of provisions. u Our case,” he said u is not 
yet desperate; I do not mean to impress that, but it must be 
borne in mind that it goes very fast.” The Envoy, seeing the 
honour and safety of the force in such keeping, felt himself 
constrained to open negotiations with the insurgent chiefs. 
Through the moorishoe Mohun Lall who continued to reside in 
the city, ho made them an offer of two, three, or even five 
lacs of rupees, but, as might have been expected, this fresh 
token of weakness only served to increase their arrogance. 
At the same time Lieutenant John Conoily, the political 
agent with the Shall in the Bala Hissar, authorized the 
moonshee to offer 10,000 or even 15,000 rupees for the head 
of each of the principal rebels. There is nothing to support 
the attempt which has been made to connect the Envoy with 
this atrocious proposal except the circumstance that Lieu¬ 
tenant: Conoily was in constant communication with him; on 
the other baud, there is irrefragable evidence of the detestation 
in which he held the practice, in his letter to the raoonshee in 
which he regretted “to find that it was ever considered his 
object to encourage assassination.” “The rebels,” he said, 
“are very wicked men, but we must not take unlawful means 
to destroy them.” On a subsequent occasion, when the 
subject was brought up in the presence of Captain Skinner, 
he assured him that his mind revolted from the very sugges¬ 
tion of such a procedure. 

Brig. Shuiton The utter incompetence of the General was 
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into can- hurrying the garrison to destruction, but there 
tonment, 1841. a ppeamd some faint hope of deliverance, if 
Brigadier Shelton could be associated with him in the com¬ 
mand, and he was accordingly recalled to the cantonment from 
the Bala Hissar where he hud continued since the morning of 
the 2nd of November. He was a younger and more vigorous 
officer, distinguished for his dauntless courage and iron nerve, 
and his arrival on the 9th November was bailed by the 
desponding garrison with delight. But it was soon found 
that the obliquities of his disposition completely neutralized 
the value of his services. If he had chosen to control his petu¬ 
lant humours, and had cordially sustained and strengthened the 
General, he might have earned the gratitude of his country 
by securing the salvation of the force, but the discord which 
arose from his intractable disposition only served to increase 
the difficulties of the crisis. The Brigadier complained of the 
officious interference of the General, or rather of the officers 
who advised him, as he does not appear ever to have had an 
opinion of his own- The General pronounced him insub¬ 
ordinate and contumacious; and between them the national 
honour was trampled in the dust, and 15,000 lives sacrificed. 
In the desperate condition to which affairs had been reduced 
there was -still one course which would have extricated the 
army from all its perils,—an immediate retreat tc the Bala 
Hissar. From that impregnable position the troops could 
have sallied forth on the city, and procured supplies from the 
surrounding country. The Shah did not cease to urge this 
movement, which was equally recommended by the Envoy 
and the General But the Brigadier pertinaciously resisted it 
on grounds which were palpably frivolous, inasmuch as he 
himself had recently brought a regiment and a gun from the 
citadel into the cantonment without meeting with any impedi¬ 
ment. His incredible obstinacy prevented the adoption of this 
course and sealed the doom of the army. 

Action »t Beh- On the 13th the enemy planted two guns on the 
maroo, t84i. gehmaroO hills and began to cannonade the can- 


actions at behmaroo* 





tonmenhs. The General and the Brigadier resisted all the 
entreaties of the Envoy to make an attempt to dislodge them, 
but as he continued to insist on the despatch of a strong force, 
and took the entire responsibility of the movement upon him- 
self, the Brigadier started before daybreak and was engaged 
throughout the day in conflict with the enemy. The 
success was not decisive, but it was the last which the 
garrison was destined to achieve. There is little interest 
in dwelling on the long and melancholy catalogue of errors 
and disasters, faithfully and eloquently described by Lieu¬ 
tenant—now Sir Vincent—Eyre who bore a largo share in the 
dangers of the siege, which followed closely upon each other, 
disgusting the officers, disheartening the men, and finally 
sinking the army in irretrievable ruin. On the lbth, Major 
Pottinger and Lieutenant Haughton, the sole survivors of 
the gallant body of men in the Kohistan, in the defence of 
which a noble Goorkha corps fell to a man, reached the 
cantonment exhausted with fatigue and wounds. TJhe 23rd 
November brought the climax of military disasters. Th© 
enemy had again made their appearance on the Behmaroo 
MBs, and the Envoy urged the necessity of a vigorous effort 
to dislodge them from a position which enabled them to 
inflict the greatest injury on the cantonments. The Brigadier 
protested against the movement; the troops, he said, were 
dispirited and exhausted by living on half rations of parched 
wheat, but his objections were over-ruled and a detach¬ 
ment was sent out which, being weak, failed to accomplish 
the object. A council of war was then held when, upon the 
earnest entreaty of the Envoy, it was determined that a 
stronger force should set out before daybreak, on the morning 
of the 23 rd. The hill was carried without diffi- 
23rd November, culty, but as day began to dawn, thousands of 
armed men streamed out of the city, and a general 
action was brought on. By an act of incredible fatuity, Briga¬ 
dier Shelton had taken out a single gun with him, which 
was admirably worked and told with great effect on the 
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the vent became overheated and it was rendered 
le. The Afghans with their long range matchlocks 
poured a destructive fire upon our musketeers, and laughed at 
their balls which fell short of the mark. The troops, pining 
with cold and hunger, and utterly broken in spirit, refused to 
follow their officers, and wore soon in confused and disastrous 
flight. The Brigadier with iron courage stood in the thickest 
of the fire and called on his men to support the honour of their 
flag. The flying regiments paused and reformed, and the 
Mahomedan fanatics shrunk from the assault. Al this 

juncture, Abdoollah Khan, one of the insurgent chiefs whom 
Molnm Lull had marked out for assassination and who com¬ 
manded the Afghan cavalry, fell and they fled in a panic to 
the city, followed by the infantry. Sir William was standing 
on the ramparts with the General, eagerly watching these 
movements, and urged him to send out a body of fresh txoops 
to improve the advantage and complete the victory, but he 
replied that it was a wild scheme. The Brigadier might have 
withdrawn his force in safety to the cantonments during the 
confusion, but he chose to halt; the enemy recovered from 
the panic, and rushed back on him with redoubled fury, 
when the whole body of English soldiers disgracefully aban¬ 
doned the field and took to flight. The fugitives and the 
pursuers were so mingled in this race, that die Afghans 
might easily have capt ured the cantonments if they had known 
how to improve the advantage they had gained; but in the 
moment of victory, the chiefs drew off their men, and, after 
mutilating the bodies of the slain, returned to the city with 
shouts of exultation. This defeat at Behmaroo, as Brigadier 
Shelton truly observed, concluded all exterior operations. 
A general gloom hung over the encampment; the army was 
thoroughly demoralized; the disasters and the dishorn >ur of 
these three weeks, which were justly attributed to the imbe¬ 
cility and the mismanagement of the commanders, destroyed 
all confidence in them, and wore out the principle of military 
discipline. 
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The day after this disaster, the Shah again en- 
treated the Envoy to occupy the Bala Hissar, as 
the only course left to secure the honour and safety of the 
army, and Sir William pressed it on the military chiefs with 
increasing importunity, but they pertinaciously resisted all 
his entreaties, and General Elphinstone officially informed him 
that it was no longer feasible to maintain our position in the 
country, and advised him to have recourse to negotiation. 
With such imbecility at the head of the force, Sir William was 
obliged to submit to this humiliation and to solicit a conference 
with the insurgent chiefs, whom he met in the guardroom of one 
of the gateways. The debate, which was long and acrimonious, 
was brought to a close by Sultan Mahomed, who asserted in 
haughty and offensive language that, as the Afghans had 
beaten the English, they had a right to dictate the terms of 
capitulation, and he demanded that the whole army should 
surrender at discretion with its arms, ammunition, and trea¬ 
sure. The Envoy at once terminated the interview by declar¬ 
ing that he preferred death to dishonour. A week after, Akbar 

Arrival of \kbar^^ a, h one 90118 of Dost Mahomed, a young 
Khan, 1841. soldier of great energy, but of a fiery and impe¬ 
tuous temper, arrived at Oabul, and was at once accepted as the 
leader of the national confederacy. He soon discovered that 
to extinguish the British force it was only necessary to defeat 
the efforts of the commissariat officers to obtain provisions. 
He accordingly arrested the progress of supplies by threaten¬ 
ing with death all who were detected in furnishing them. 
Under the pressure of hunger, the troops daily became less 
capable of exertion, and the Envoy, seeing the destruction of 
the force inevitable, renewed Ins entreaty to withdraw it to the 
Bala Hissar, while the sick and wounded were sent under cover 


of the night, but the General raised a host of objections, and 
refused his concurrence. Sir William then suggested that they 
should endeavour to obtain provisions by their own good 
swords from the surrounding villages, but the General assured 
him that the only alternative left was to ^negotiate for a safe 
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retreat from tlie country on the most favourable terms pos¬ 
sible. _ , 

Starvation now stared the ill-fated garrison to 

KthDocf, MW, the faces on the lltli December there was food 
left only for the day’s consumption of the fighting men, white 
the camp followers, who had been living on the carcases of 
camels, were completely famished. Supplies wore not to bo 
obtained for money because the villagers could not venture to 
sell them, nor by force because the commanders and the men 
had not the heart to fight, and the Envoy was constrained 
with infinite reluctance to make another offer of negotiation. 
A conference was accordingly held with the chiefs, and, after 
an angry discussion of two hours, the terms of a treaty " f ‘>*' 
arranged. The salient points in it were, that the British 
troop< at Candahar and Cabul, at Gbuzui and Jellalabad 
should evacuate the country, receiving every possible assist¬ 
ance in carriage and provisions, and that Dost Mahomed and 
his family should be set at liberty. Shah Soojah was to be 
allowed the option of remaining in Afghanistan with a pension 
of a lac of rupees a-year, or of accompanying the British troops 
to India. The army was to quit, the cantonments within three 
days, and in the mean time to receive ample supplies of provi¬ 
sions, for which due payment was to be made, and four officers 
were to be delivered up as hostages for the performance of the 
stipulations. This is the most disgraceful transaction in the 
records of British India, but to form an impartial opinion of it, 
we must turn to the Envoy’s own explanation. “The whole 
country,” he wrote, “ as far as we could learn, had risen in 
rebellion; our communications on all sides were cut off; wo had 
been fighting forty days against superior numbers under most 
disadvantageous circumstances with a deplorable loss of hie, 
and in a day or two must have perished of hunger. I had been 
repeatedly apprized by the military authorities that nothing 
could be done with our troops. The terms I secured were the 
best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 human beings 
would little have benefited our country, white the Govern- 
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meat would have been almost compelled to avenge our fate at 
whatever cost.” The position of the Envoy has been vividly 
described by the historian of the Afghan war, “ environed and 
hemmed in by difficulties and dangers, overwhelmed with re¬ 
sponsibility which there was none to share—the lives of 15,000 
men resting on his decision—the honour of his country at stake 
—with a perfidious enemy before him, a decrepit General at 
his side, and a paralysed army at his back, he was driven 
to negotiate by the imbecility of his companions.” The entire 
responsibility of this humiliating convention rests upon the two 
military commanders, than whom if would scarcely have been 
possible to select officers more completely disqualified for their 
post, the one by bodily infirmity and constitutional imbe¬ 
cility; the other by his perverse temper and hie, obstinacy. 
The brilliant success of Sir Robert Sate at Jollalabad shews 
how easily the position of the British army at Cabal might 
have been rectified, with the superior means and appliances at 
command, if the direction of affairs had devolved on Captain 
Lawrence, or Captain Colin Mackenzie, or Captain Eyre, or 
Major Pottinger, or any other of the noble spirits in the camp, 
violation of the Hut it never was the intention of the Afghan 
Treaty by the leaders to fulfil the terms of the treaty, or to per- 
en ’iny, i«u. ^ portion of the army to leave the country. 
The Bala flissar was evacuated by our troops on the 18th, but 
they were assailed by the insurgents on their route, and no 
small portion of the priceless provisions in their charge was 
lost. Supplies were furnished so scantily as not to satisfy hun¬ 
ger, and the Afghans were permitted to intercept them without 
any interference on the part of the chiefs; sometimes they 
were altogether withheld. The forts around the cantonment 
were surrendered, and the Afghans were seen squatting on 
the walls jeering at our misfortunes. The chiefs were allowed 
to go into the magazines and carry away whatever stores they 
liked, while the British officers and men watched the spolia¬ 
tion with swelling indignation. To complete the disasters of 
the force, snow began to fall on the 18th December, and was 
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ng many inches deep on the ground by the evening. If the 
troops bad been enabled to move towards Jellalabad immedi¬ 
ately on the signature of the treaty, they might have reached 
it as a military body, though attacked at every step of the 
way ; but a new horror was now added to tho difficulties of 
their position. The conduct of Sir William Macnaghten at 
this crisis, during the twelve days which elapsed between the 
signature of the treaty and his assassination, has been charac¬ 
terized by some, as not only dishonourable, but perfidious. It 
is certainly to be regretted that in the remote hope of saving 
the army from destruction, he should have allowed himself to be 
drawn into the filthy meshes of Afghan intrigue ; but it must 
not bo overlooked, that if the treaty bound him to repair to 
Pcshawur with all practical expedition, it also bound the 
Afghan chiefs to furnish him with all possible assistance in 
carriage and provisions. The treaty was equally binding on 
both parties; he had faithfully fulfilled his part, aB far as prac¬ 
ticable, by ordering the evacuation of Jellalabad, Ghnzni, 
and Candahar, by surrendering the forts, and giving hostages, 
while Akbar Khan and the Barukzyea not only continued to 
withhold both carriage and provisions, but rose in their demands 
and insisted on the delivery of all our military stores and am¬ 
munition, and the surrender of tho married families as addi¬ 
tional hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, Sir William instructed the moon shoe Mohun Lall 
to open negotiations with other tribes and to inform them that 
if any portion of the Afghans wished him to remain and would 
make this declaration to the Shah and send in provisions, 
he should feel himself at liberty to break with the faithless 
Barukzyea. In this comirmmeatioTi he made the characteristic 
remark that u though it would be very agreeable to stop at 
Cabul a few months, he must not consider what was agree¬ 
able but what was consistent with good faith/’ If he bad hesi¬ 
tated to depart after receiving sufficient supplies of cattle and 
provisions, he would have been justly chargeable with a breach 
of his engagement; but it is the mere wantonness of detrac- 
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tiou to charge him with violating it when the other party in¬ 
tentionally kept him without the means of fulfilling it. There 
can, at the same time, however, be no doubt that while he 
lingered at Oabul and endeavoured to play off one party 
against another, he indulged a latent hope of some happy turn 
in the current of events which might enable him to rescue the 
garrison from perdition, aud the British character from the 
ignominy of the treaty $ but what Other British functionary, 
with the same responsibilities, would have hesitated to adopt 
the same course ? 

a inclination ^ was at this critical juncture, while Sir William 
of sir wiiiiam, Macnaghten was tossed upon a sea of difficulties, 
~.jk. oec., L' U. an( | w jjdered by the appalling crisis which was 
approaching, that ho was drawn into the net which Akbar 
Khan spread for his destruction. On the evening of the 22nd 
December, the wily Afghan sent two agents with Major Skinner, 
who was his prisoner, to the Envoy, with a proposal, to be 
considered at a conference the next day, that Akbar Khan and 
the Ghilzyes should unite with the British troops outside the 
cantonment arid make a sudden attack on Mahomed Shah’s 
fort and seize tho person of Ameenoolla, the most hostile and 
ferocious if tho insurgent chiefs, whose head was to be pre¬ 
sented to the Envoy for a sum of money, but the offer was 
indignantly rejected by him. Tt was further proposed that, 
the British force should remain till the spring, and then retire 
of its own accord: that the Shah should retain the title of 
king, and that Akbar Khan should be vizier, receiving from 
the British Government an annuity of four lacs of rupees 
a-year, and an immediate payment of thirty lacs. In an evil 
hour for his reputation and his safety, the Envoy accepted 
this treacherous proposal in a Persian paper drawn up with 
his own hand. When this wild overture was communicated 
to General Elphinstone and Captain Mackenzie the next morn¬ 
ing, they both pronounced it to be a plot, and endeavoured 
to dissuade Sir William from going out to meet Akbar Khan. 
He replied in a hurried manner, “ Let me alone for that, dan- 
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it be ; if it succeeds it fc* worth all risks; tho 
fulfilled ono article of the treaty, and 1 have 
no confidence in them, and if by it we can only save our 
honour, all will be well. At any rate, I would rather suffer 
a hundred deaths than live the last six weeks over again.” 
At noon he directed the General to have two regiments and 
some funs ready for the attack of tho fort, and then proceeded 
with Captains Trevor, Mackenzie, and Lawrence, with the 
slender protection of only sixteen of his body guard to the 
fatal meeting. At the distance of six hundred yards from the 
cantonment Akbar Khan had caused some horse cloths to bo 
spread on the slope of a hill, where the snow lay less deep. 
The suspicions of the officers as they dismounted were roused by 
the appearance of Ameenoolla’s brother at the conference, and 
the large namber of armed followers, who were present. Akbar 
Khan addressed a haughty salutation to Sir William, and im¬ 
mediately after, on a given signal, the officers were suddenly 
seized from behind, and placed separately on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman, who galloped off to the city. Captain Trevor 
fell off the horse, and was hacked to pieces. Akbar Khan 
himself endeavoured to seize Sir William, who struggled 
vigorously, exclaiming in Persian, “ Tor God s sake. hx- 
asperated by this resistance, the fierce youth drew forth the 
pistol which Sir William had presented to him the day before, 
and shot him dead,, when the gheutts rushed up, and mutilated 
his body with their knives. If his own repeated declaration be 
worthy of any credit, Akbar Khan had no intention of taking 
away the life of the Envoy, but was simply anxious to obtain 
possession of his • person as a hostage for the Dost. Thas 
perished Sir Wfilliam Macneghten, the victim of 
£££&£ an unsound and unjust policy, but as noble aud 
I841 « brave a gentleman as ever fell in the service of 

liis country* If he was iu a false position in Afghanistan, it 
was because he had so completely identified himself with the 
policy which carried US across tho Indus, as to be unable to 
perceive the magnitude of its errors and the certainty of its 
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failure. If he misled others regarding that policy, it was 
only after his own mind had been deceived. He attempted 
the task of establishing the permanent authority of foreigners 
and infidels in a wild and inaccessible country, inhabited by 
sturdy, lawless, and fanatical Mahomedana, and he failed. 
Whether there was any other officer in the service who would 
have proved more successful may well be doubted; hut it 
certainly could not have been accomplished without entailing 
ruin on the finances of India. Throughout seven weeks of 
unparalleled difficulties, Sir William exhibited a spirit of 
courage and constancy of which there arc few examples in the 
history of the Company. He was the only civilian at Cahul, 
and he was one of the truest-hearted soldiers in the garrison. 
If h© was at length drawn into a fatal negotiation with Akbar, 
not altogether iri accordance with the high standard of English 
morals, let it not in all candour be forgotten that no public 
officer since the establishment of British power in the east, 
has ever been called t® pass through so fiery an ordeal j that 
the unexampled strain of the three preceding days had 
evidently disturbed the balance of his mind, and that he 
risked his own honour and life to iave the lives of fifteen 
thousand of his fellow creatures. 

, . No effort was made from the cantonment to 

Energetic novice 

or Mnior rottin- avenge the murder of the Envoy, or to recover his 
«er f 1841. mangled remains, which were paradtxl in triumph 
through the city of Cabul. Major Pottinger had been un¬ 
noticed since his arrival in a wounded state from Oharekar, but 
all eyes were now turned on him to fill the political post of the 
late Envoy, and he summoned a council, at which were present 
General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and two senior officers, 
to discuss the terms on which the Afghan chiefs now offered 
to grant the army a safe conduct to Peshawur. They differed 
from those to which the late Envoy had given his consent only in 
the demand of larger gratuities to themselves. Major Pottinger 
recoiled from these humiliating conditions; he asserted that the 
former treaty had been cancelled by the foul murder of Sir 
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^ and ho urged the officers to reject the terms with scorn 

and defiance. His energy might yet have saved the garrison, 
but the council of war refused to fight, and resolved to accept 
the proposed treaty, at whatever sacrifice of honour or money. 
Orders were therefore signed by Major Pottinger and General 
Elphinstone to the commanders at Jellalabad, Ghuzni and 
Oaiidahar to surrender the forts to the Afghans who might be 
deputed to demand them, and retire from the country. The 
confederate chiefs, as might have been expected, immediately 
rose in their demands, and required that all the coin and the 
spare muskets and guns, save six, should be surrendered, and 
that General Sale, his wife and his daughter, and all the other 
officers of ran]?: who were married and had families, should be 
left in the country as hostages for Dost Mahomed. On the 
26th, letters arrived from Jellalabad and Peshawur stating that 
reinforcements were on the way from Hindustan, and implor¬ 
ing the garrison to hold out. There were, moreover, intestine 
feuds among the Afghan chiefs; Shall Soojali appeared to be 
regaining some portion of his influence, and Major Pottinger 
seized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to dissuade tho 
General and the Brigadier from treating with enemies who 
would be sure to betray them, and bo implored them to make 
one bold and prompt effort either to occupy the Bala Hissar, 
or to cut their way to Jellalabad. The General was almost 
persuaded to adopt this advice, but Brigadier Shelton, the evil 
genius of the cantonment, vehemently contended that both 
courses were equally impracticable, and that it was more 
advisable to pay any sum of money than to risk the safety of 
the force in such attempts. The Major, mortified and humili¬ 
ated, was constrained to proceed with the treaty; but he in¬ 
formed the chiefs that no pecuniary transactions could be 
completed without the presence of Captain Lawrence, the 
secretary of the late Envoy. He was accordingly released, 
and returned to the cantonment, where he drew bills to the 
extent of fourteen lacs of rupees on the Government of India, 
but made them payable after the safe arrival of the force at 
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Peshawar, which the Afghan chiefs professed to guarantee, 
but had determined to prevent. By t his stroke of policy, he 
inflicted on them a just penalty for their treachery, and relieved 
his own Government from the necessity of honouring the 
bills. Guns, waggons, small arms, and ammunition w ere then 
given up amidst the indignant exclamations of the garrison, 
end four officers were surrendered as hostages. On the 4th 
January, the ratified treaty with the seals of eighteen of the 
Afghan chiefs was sent in. It was dictated in a spirit of 
arrogance, and received with a spirit of humility which no 
British officers had exhibited since the day of Flassy, and it 
was violated without any scruple. With the treaty came also 
intimations from the city of the preparations which were in 
progress to assail the force as soon as it quitted the canton¬ 
ments, and of the oath which Akbar Khan had taken to anni¬ 
hilate every soldier but one, who was to be permitted to reach 
Jeilalabad to tell the tale. 

Kc nfthe On the 6th January the army, still 4,500 strong, 
Army, 18*3. with 11,000 camp followers, after having for sixty- 
five days endured such indignities as no British soldiers had 
ever before suffered in India, began its ominous march from the 
cantonments, leaving all its trophies in the hands of an inso¬ 
lent foe. The snow lay ankle deep on the ground, and the 
salvation of the force depended on the rapidity of its move¬ 
ments. If it had crossed the Cabul river before noon, arid 
pushed on with promptitude to the Khoord Cabul pass, it might 
have escaped destruction; but owing to the indecision and 
mismanagement of the General, the rear guard did not leave 
the gate before the shades of night came on. The Afghan 
fanatics then rushed in, and set the cantonments on fire, and 
lighted up this first night of horrors with the blaze. In the 
morning the spirit of discipline began to wane, and the force 
was no longer a retreating army, but a panic stricken and dis¬ 
organized rabble. The infuriated Ghilzyew pressed on the rear, 
seizing the baggage and cutting down all who opposed them. 
Safety was to be found only in speed, but, through the unao* 
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in table folly of the military authorities, the troops were 
halted on the second night at Bootkhak, The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, lying 1 in the 
snow in wild confusion, without food, or fuel, or shelter, pre¬ 
sented a scene of unexampled misery. Akbar Khan now 
made his appearance and demanded fresh hostages for the safe 
conduct of the force to Tezeen, and Captain Lawrence, Captain 
Colin Mackenzie, and Major Pottinger were delivered up to 
him. Between Bootkhak and Tozcen lay the terrific gorge of 
the Khoord Oabul, five miles in length, so narrow that the rays 
of the sun seldom penetrated its recesses. At the bottom of it 
ran an impetuous torrent, which the road crossed and recrossed 
twenty-eight times, and it was through this fearful defile that 
the disordered mass of hitman b< ings pressed on with one mad- 
d(mi ng desire of escaping destine*fcion. But the Qhilzyes poured 
an incessant fire from their unerring rifles upon the crowd 
from every height, and three thousand perished under their 
weapons, and through the intensity of the cold. It was in 
this scene of indiscriminate carnage, that English ladies, some 
with infants in their arms, had to run the gauntlet of Afghan 
bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

Continued aim. In the morning Akbar again made his appear- 
tew, i B4i. ance, and offered a supply of provisions anil advised 

the General to halt. The whole force exclaimed against this 
insane delay, but he was deaf to all entreaties, and the perish¬ 
ing troops were constrained to sit down idle for an entire day 
in the snow, when another march would have cleared the 
defile. Akbar offered likewise to take charge of the ladies and 
children and convey them to Peshawur. They had scarcely 
tasted food since leaving Oabul; they were insufficiently clad 
and without any shelter from the frost and snow. Major Pot¬ 
tinger, now Akbar’s prisoner, felt that it would bo impossible 
for them to survive such hardships, and was anxious that they 
-should be relieved from the horrors of their situation. In 
accordance with his advice, Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, and 
nine other ladies, with fifteen children, and eight officers were 
u. 2 N 
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Bent to Akbar’s camp, and thus rescued from destruction- On 
the morning of the 10th, the remains of the army resumed the 
march, but before evening the greater number of the sepoys 
had disappeared. Panic stricken and paralyzed with cold, they 
were slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless Ghilzve* and a 
narrow defile between two hills was choked up with the dying 
and the dead. Four hundred and fifty Europeans, with a con¬ 
siderable body of officers, yet remained, but the enemy took 
post on every point, blocked up every ravine, and dealt death 
among their ranks, while Akbar himself hovered over their 
flank, and, when implored to put an end to the slaughter, 
declared that it was beyond his power to restrain the fury of 
these hill men. He proposed, however, that the remnant 
of the troops should lay down their arms, and surrender, but 
even General Elplunstone revolted from this indignity. The 


march was therefore resumed, and Brigadier Shelton with his 


accustomed gallantry repelled every attack. On approaching 
Jugdulluk, a conference was held with Akbar Khan, who still 
continued to hang upon the rear, and he promised to send in 
water and provisions to the famished men, on condition that 
General Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson 
should be transferred to him as hostages for the evacuation of 
Jellalabad. They were accordingly given up, but tins conces¬ 
sion brought no respite from the ferocity of the Ohil&yes, in 
whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love of 
money. They resisted the most tempting offers, and openly 
revelled in the prospect of cutting the throats of all the Ferin- 
gees who were left. Akbar Khan, having obtained possession of 
the ladies and the principal officers, abandoned the rest of the 
army to their vengeance, and retired to Cabul. At the dug- 
dnlluk pass twelve of the bravest of the officers met their 
doom, and here the Cabul force may be said to have ceased to 
exist. Twenty officers and forty-five European soldiers con¬ 
trived to reach Gundamuk, but they gradually dropped down 
under the weapons of their foes, with the exception of one 
officer, Dr. Brydon, who was descried from the ramparts of 
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labad on the 13th January, slowly wending his way tc 
tho fori, wounded and exhausted, on his jaded 
pony, the sole survivor, with the exception of a 
hundred and twenty in captivity, of a body of 
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effects of thi# 


i he entire annihilation of this large army was 
the heaviest blow which had ever fallen upon 
catastrophe, ia4L ^ power in India, lint it did not pro¬ 

duce any such demonstrations of hostility at the native 
courts, or any such fermentation in the community as might 
have been expected, by comparison with the effect created by 
the destruction of Monson’s army iu 1801. or by our failures 
in Nepatil in 1814, or our non-success in Burmah in 1824. The 
sensation created in the native states find among our native 
subjects, at each of the successive shocks which have affected 
our prestige in India, appears to have gradually become more 
and more moderate. This may be attributed not merely to the 
extinction of the military power of the native rulers, but to 
that feeling of acquiescence which time scarcely fails to produ :ie 
hi an established Government which is felt to be equitable and 
mild beyond all former example, and affords ample protection 
to industry, and full scope for the general pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, and to which there is no other objection than that it is a 
Government of foreigners. This conclusion was still more 
clearly exemplified during the great Sepoy mutiny of 1857, 
which, if it had occurred forty years before, would unques¬ 
tionably have been followed by the temporary loss of the. 
empire, but which produced no conspiracies at the native 
Courts of Hyderabad, Indore, Baroda, or Gwalior, and scarcely 
any ebullitions of hostile feeling, except in the districts in 
which our authority was entirely extinguished. In the case 
of this Afghan disaster, moreover, the chiefs and people of 
India awaited a demonstration of the efforts we should make 
to vindicate our military character. Such adversity was 
not new in tiie history of the country. Two centuries and 
a -half before this period, a Mogul army of equal, if not greater 
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magnitude, had been engulfed in these game defiles, and only 
two men survived to tell the tale, but the Emperor imme¬ 
diately despatched a more powerful force under his ablest 
generals to the scene of humiliation, and his reputation was 
at once restored, and his authority re-established. Nor did 
the native princes forget that in the British period of his¬ 
tory, the sack of Calcutta in 1766 was avenged by the con¬ 
quest of Bengal, Bteh&r, and Orissa, and that Colonel Mormon's 
disastrous retreat in 1804 was immediately followed by the 
pursuit of IIoikar, the victory of Deeg, and the extinction of 
his battalions. The promptitude with which we had repaired 
our misfortunes on those <> casions had served to brighten our 
reputation, and there could be no doubt that similar efforts 
would produce similar results in 1842. 

, Unhappily, at this period there was no We llesley 

Dwpondenoj- aim , r . . . , 

weakness tof at the head or the state, and Lord Auckland was not 
Loai Auckland, e q Ua | | 0 the crisis. IIo was completely bewildered 
and prostrated by the magnitude of the calamity, 
and, instead of determining boldly to retrieve our honour by 
putting forth the strength of the empire, lie allowed its fortunes 
to drift down the stream with the current of circumstances. 
II© know that his proceedings in Afghanistan were unani¬ 
mously reprobated by the India House, and by the Tory 
Ministry which had recently returned to Downing Street. He 
was on the eve of relinquishing the government, and the pro¬ 
spect of handing it over to his successor, w ho had emphati¬ 
cally denounced his Afghan policy, just at the period when 
it had miserably collapsed, augmented his confusion. On hear¬ 
ing of the siege and peril of the cantonment, ho wrote to the 
Commander'•in-chief, Sir Jasper Nichohs, that it was not clear 
to him how the march of a brigade, for which the officers on 
the frontier were importunate, could produce any influence on 
the events which were passing at Oabul, and that u if all 
should bo lost there, he would not encounter new hazards for 
the purpose of re-conquest.'” This imbecile policy was fully 
upheld by the Commander-in-chief, who had always expressed 
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disapprobation of the war. The news of the extinc¬ 
tion of the force M as received in Calcutta on the 30th January; 
it roused Lord Auckland from the state of morbid despon¬ 
dency into which he had sunk, and he issued a declaration, 
stating that u The Governor-General in Council regarded the 
partial reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
in a country removed by distance and difficulties of season 
from the possibility of succour, as a new occasion for dis¬ 
playing the stability and vigour of the British power, and the 
admirable spirit and valour of the British Indian Army.” But 
alter this spasmodic flush of energy, he relapsed into an 
unhealthy feeling of dejection, and wrote t< » the Commander- 
in-chief, that, as the main inducement for maintaining the post 
of Jellalabad, as a point of support for any troops escaping 
from Cabrd, had now passed away, bis only object was to 
withdraw General Sale to Peshawar. Instead of consider¬ 
ing how to restore our military superiority, the sole basis on 
which our position in India rests, ho was prepared to leave it 
without vindication, and considered only by what means he 
might most speedily wash his hands of Afghanistan. 

Mr Roiioitwm fhit there were two officers in the north-west 
ami Mr. George as fully alive to the exigencies of the crisis, as the 
cierit, is*— (Jovemor-General and the Qommauder-in-chief 
were dead to them; Mr. Robertson, formerly the Com¬ 
missioner in Burinah, and now the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Agra, and Mr.—subsequently Sir George—Clerk, who exerted 
themselves with extraordinary energy to push on reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies. On Mr. Clerk devolved the duty of 
forwarding through the Punjab the regiments which had 
been appointed to relieve those returning from Afghanistan, 
and 1 1 is able assistant, Captain—afterwards Sir Henry— 
Lawrence, now urged them on with redoubled vigour. Their 
exertions, however, were neutralized by the unhappy choice of 
a commander, which did not rest with them, and the brigade, 
instead of being placed under the orders of the most ener¬ 
getic officer which the service could furnish, was sent for- 
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ColonelwiM’s warc * um ^ r Colonel Wild, into whom the Com- 
v.ri auiei 18 * 2 . maiider-i n-chief said he would endeavour to infuse 
some degree of energy. By a fatality to which we had become 
accustomed in everything connected with Afghanistan, the 
brigade was despatched without cavaliy or cannon, in the vague 
hope that the Sikhs might be induced to accommodate it with 
some ordnance. The Colonel crept through the Punjab at a 
snail-like pace, and was thirty dive days in reaching Peshawar, 
wlvreas live years before, when Runjeet Sing had mot with 
reverses in Afghanistan, one of his European officers marched 
over the same ground, short of fifty miles, in twelve days. 
Colonel Wild had doubtless many difficulties to encounter, hut 
the most serious impediment to his progress was the lack of 
that vigour with which other soldiers would have conquered 
them. His sepoys, on their arrival at Peshawur, were eager 
to advance, but be lingered at that station till they had become 
thoroughly demoralized by the example of their Sikh auxiliaries. 
Shere Sing, the successor of Runjeet Sing, had sent posi¬ 
tive injunctions to General Avitabile who commanded at 
Peshawar, and to bis native generals to co-operate with the 
British brigade, and to “ earn a name by their zealous services 
which should be known in London}*’ but the Sikh soldiers, as 
already stated, had an instinctive dread of the Afghan passes, 
and although Major Mackeson had advanced a lac and a-half 
of rupees for their services, they intercepted one of the guns 
which had been sent over to Colonel Wild, and threatened to 
put General Avitabile to death and return to Lahore. They 
were induced, however, to advance to J uni rood at the entrance 
of the pass, but they had no sooner looked in, than they turned 
round to a man, and marched back to Peshawur, when General 
Avitabile shut the gates upon them, and retired to the citadel. 
Colonel Wild then ventured into the pass alone, but the 
rickety guns the Sikhs had lent him, broke down on the first 
discharge, and his sepoys lost heart, and allowed themselves 
to he ignominiously chased back, leaving their cannon in the 
possession of the Afreedis* 
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iera) Poiioch'. Meanwhile, Mr. Clerk was urging the Com- 
Brigade, 1842. mauder-iii-chief, then in the north-west provinces, 
and the Governor-General to despatch a second brigade to the 
relief of the army, which was still supposed to be holding its 
ground at. Cabul. Lord Auckland was reluctant to allow it to 
proceed, but the indomitable zeal of Mr. Clerk bore down every 
obstacle, and a force of 3,000 men, including a Luropean regi¬ 
ment crossed the Sutlege on the 4th January. I he selection 
of the officer to command it was the solitary instance of 
wisdom exhibited by the military authorities in this emergency. 
It fell on General Pollock, an old artillery officer, who had 
campaigned with Lord Lake, assisted in the first siege of 
Bhurtpore, commanded the horse artillery in pursuit of Holkar, 
taken an active share in the Nepaul war, and commanded the 
Bengal artillery in Buvmah in 1824. Forty years of service 
had enlarged his experience, and matured his judgment without 
impairing his energy. Mis sagacity, caution, and collected- 
ness, combined with great decision of character, qualified him 
in a pre-eminent degree fo»* the arduous task which had now 
to be performed. On the 22nd January, after the entire de¬ 
struction of the Cabul force had been announced, Mr. Clerk 
met Sir Jasper Nicholls at Thaneaur to discuss the measures 
which it was advisable to adopt at this crisis. Iho Com¬ 
mander-in-chief considered that this catastrophe furnished no 
reason for pushing forward further reinforcements, and that 
as the retention of Jelhtlabad was no longer necessary foi the 
safety of the Cabul force, the withdrawal of Sir Robert Sale’s 
brigade was the only object which ought now to engage the 
attention of Government. Mr. Clerk, in a spirit more worthy 
of a Briton, maintained that the national reputation and the 
safety of British interests in the east required that the garrison 
of Jellaiabad should be strengthened with fresh troops, to 
enable it to march to Cabul simultaneously with the Candahar 
force from the westward, and inflict a signal retribution 
upon the Afghans on the theatre of their recent successes, 
and then withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
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midiminished renown. He could not brook the idea of 
leaving them to revel in the annihilation of a British army, 
ami the humiliation of British honour. The energy of this 
appeal was successful, and a third brigade was directed to be 
held m readiness to advance into Afghanistan. But, in the 
latest, communication addressed by Lord Auckland to the 
Secret. Committee, lie stated that his directions in regard to 
the immediate withdrawal of the brigade from Jellalabad into 
our own provinces, were dear and positive, and in his last 
letter to General Pollock informed him that the paramount 
object ot his proceedings at Peshawur should la.; to “ secure 
die sale return ol our people and troops, now detained beyond 
the Indus.” ' 


a* or Lara The arrival of Lord Ellenborough at, Calcutta 
X:: t T ‘ vd " 0n tbe 281,1 February, brought Lord Auckland’s 
.mn stmtioa, melancholy administration to a close. It comprised 

a single series of events—the conquest, the occu¬ 
pation, and the loss of Afghanistan. He likewise wrote a 
benevolent minute on education ; he sanctioned the substitu¬ 
tion of solemn declarations for judicial oaths, a measure of 
doubtful expediency; and lie endeavoured to promote the 
interests of science, for which lie had a natural turn, but for 
administrative or material progress lie had no leisure, and 
they remained for six years in a state of comparative abey¬ 
ance. His administration commenced with a surplus revenue 
of a crore and a-half of rupees, and it closed with a deficit of 
two millions, and a large addition to the debt. It was, however, 
rendered memorable in the history of India, by the termination 
of the connection Government had maintained for many years 
Hoi Temple#. esta blishments of idolatry, which wf 

scandal to the pious Christian, and offensive ' 
religions Hindoo. The views of the Court of Directors <* 
subject of religions observances after their functions had 
limited to the imperial duty of governing India in 1833, 
communicated to the local authorities in an able desj ,1 
drawn up by Mr. Charles Grant, the President of the Board of 
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• J CONNECTION WITH IDOL TEMPLES. 

4Sofltr6L The natives of India were assured that the Govern¬ 
ment would never fail to protect them in the exercise of their 
privileges, and to manifest a liberal regard to their feelings, 
in all cases in which their religious rites and offices were not 
flagrantly opposed to the rules of common humanity and 
decency. But the interference of British functionaries in the 
interior management of native temples, in the customs, habits, 
and religious proceedings of their, priests, and in the arrange¬ 
ment of their ceremonies and festivals, was to cease. The 
pilgrim tax was everywhere to be abolished. Fines and offer¬ 
ings were no longer to be considered sources of public revenue, 
and no servant of the Company was to be engaged in the 
collection, management, or custody of them. In all matters 
relative to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices and their ceremonial observances, the 
natives were to be left entirely to themselves. These orders 
were tardily obeyed in Bengal, and it was not till seven years 
after they had been issued, that the management of the temple 
of Juggunnath was restored to the raja of Khoorda, its here¬ 
ditary custodian, and that the pilgrim tax at the various shrines 
was relinquished, though not without an unbecoming reluct¬ 
ance at the loss of the three lacs of rupees a-year it yielded to 
the treasury. At Madras, which, from the obtuse feelings of its 
public functionaries in long and unbroken succession had come 
to be designated the “benighted Presidency,” a morbid homage 
had been paid for half a century to native superstitions, and 
it required an objurgatory missive from the Court of Directors, 
of which Mr. liutterworth Bayley was then Chairman, to 
suppress the attendance of troops and military bands at idol¬ 
atrous festivals, the firing of salutes on the birthdays of the 
gods, and the decoration of images, and the presentation of 
offerings, on the part of the East India Company. 
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LORD KLLENBOROUaH’S ADMINISTRATION—CLOSE OF THE 
AFGHAN WAR, 1842. 

Lord Ellemborouoh who now assumed the reins 
borough Cover- of Government was a statesman of high repute, 
«« an( i an eloquent speaker; and his style was as 

clear and vigorous, as that of his predecessor was, 
for u Governor-General, exceptionally confused and -feeble. 
He had for some years taken a special interest in the affairs 
of India, and a prominent part in Indian debates, more espe¬ 
cially during the discussions of the last Charter. Like Lord 
Wellesley and Lord Minto he had served his apprenticeship to 
the government of India at the Board of Control, where lie had 
acquired an ample knowledge of the condition of the country, 
and the principles and policy of the Company's administration. 
He was reported to be a good man of business and a moderate 
Tory, and his appointment was welcomed with delight in a 
country where the animosities of political party are scarcely 
heard of, and the public care about nothing but progress. He 
was known to possess great energy and decision of character, 
and the community augured a happy change from the weak 
and vacillating policy of his predecessor. His address at the 
entertainment given him by the Court of Directors at the 
London tavern created great expectations of the beneficence 
of his administration. He abjured all thoughts of warlike or 
aggressive policy, and announced his determination to cultivate 
the arts of peace, to emulate the magnificent benevolence of 
Mahomedan conquerors, and to elevate and improve the con¬ 
dition of the people. 

General Pollock's General Pollock arrived at Peshawar on the 
advance, 1842. 5 ^ February, and found the four regiments 
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ry which had preceded him in a .state of total 
insubordination, This was the first mutiny which had 
occurred in the native army since 1824, and it arose from the 
seductions and the example of the Sikh troops, and the dread 
of service in Afghanistan. Many of the sepoys had deserted 
their colours, and nightly meetings had been held in the camp 
at which the mutineers encouraged each other in the determi¬ 
nation not to enter the Khyber. Efforts were likewise made 
to debauch the newly arrived regiments, and brahmins were 
sent round to bind them to the same resolution by an oath on 
the water of the Gauges; but the Geneva! ordered every 
emissary found in the lines to be seized and expelled, and 
acted with such promptitude and energy as to put a speedy 
end to these machinations. Nor did the officers manifest much 
less reluctance to encounter the difficulties of the march, arid it 
was openly declared at the mess table that it would be better 
to sacrifice the whole of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade than to 
risk the safety of a fresh army. One officer went so far’as 
to affirm that he should consider it his duty strenuously to 
dissuade the sepoys from moving into the pass. The diffi¬ 
culties of General Pollock’s coarse were indefinitely aggra¬ 
vated by these demonstrations. Sir Robert Sale was impor¬ 
tuning him to advance without delay to his relief, but the 
General felt that, with a force so entirely demoralized, one 
half iu hospital and the other half in a state of mutiny, he 
Could not move without the risk of a second failure, which 
would have been fatal to the hopes of the Jellalabad garrison. 
Being obliged to wait for further reinforcements, he devoted 
the months of February and March to the task of improving 
the discipline, recovering the health, and reviving the con¬ 
fidence of his troops, which was strengthened in no ordinary 
degree by the arrival of a regiment of dragoons and some 
troops of European horse artillery. Raja Golab Sing had 
been sent with some of his own Jumwoo battalions to assume 
the command of the Sikh army, and to curb the insolence of 
the Sikh troops, and Shore Sing, the successor of Runjeet 
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Sing had given him positive and unequivocal orders to afford 
every possible assistance to General Pollock, But Golab Sing 
had been withdrawn most reluctantly from the pursuit of bis 
own ambitious schemes in the regions lying beyond Cashmere, 
and his feelings ware so lukewarm and his efforts so perfunc¬ 
tory as to lay him open to the suspicion of treachery. An 
effort was therefore made by the British Agent to counteract 
it by the offer of Jell&labad as an independent principality. 
At length the masterly arrangements and resolute bearing of 
General Pollock completely overcame the dread with which the 
Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured the active co-opera¬ 
tion of the raja. Major Mackeson, the political agent, had 
offered the Khyberrees the sum of 50,000 rupees for a passage 
through their defiles, but they immediately rose in their de¬ 
mands, which were flatly rejected. They then proceeded to 
block up the entrance of the pass with huge stones and 
branches of trees cemented together with day, and covered 
the mountains on either side with assailants whose match locks 
carried death to the distance of eight hundred yards. But 
the admirable plan which General Pollock devised for master¬ 
ing th«' pass by sending two columns to crown the heights on 
the right and the left, and clear them of the Afghans, baffled 
nil their efforts to guard this formidable barrier. 

Entrant™ of the At three in the morning of the 5th April, the 
Khybor, 1842. troops moved out of the camp, without beat of 
drum or sound of bugle, and clambered up the rugged and 
precipitous crags with great enthusiasm, and the dawn of day 
revealed their presence to the thunderstruck A freed is on the 
summit of their own mountains. A sharp conflict ensued, but 
the British troops had the advantage of confidence as well as 
valour, and the Afghans were soon perceived to fly precipitately 
in every direction over their hills. Both the columns then 
descended into the valley, and the defenders of the pass, find¬ 
ing themselves attacked both in rear and in front, deserted their 
position in haste and confusion, and the pass was opened to the 
long string of baggage, which, including the munitions of war 
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for Sir Robert Sale’s brigade, extended two 
intfes rn length. By the evening, the army and the convoy 
reached the fort of Ali Musjid, ft\'o miles within the pass. 
No further opposition was offered to the advance of General 


Pollock, who reached Jellalabad on the lath April and found 
that the illustrious garrison had already achieved its own 
relief. 


sir Robert Sale at Jell ala bad was the capital of Western A fghan- 
jeuajitbad, i i.. j s tan, selected for the mildness of its climate as 
the winter residence of the rulers of Oabul, and not inferior in 
importance to Oandahar and Ghuzni. Sir Robert Sale entered 
it on the 13th November with provisions for only two days. 
He found that the fortifications were in a state of complete 
dilapidation, and that* rubbish had been allowed to accumulate 
to such an extent around the ramparts that there were paths 
over them in many places into the country. Immediately beyond 
the walls, were ruined forts, walls, mosques, and gardens, which 
afforded cover for assailants at the distance of only twenty or 
thirty yards, and the inhabitants both in the town and the 
country were as hostile as the Ghilzyes. The day after the occu¬ 
pation oi the town, the armed population of the neighbourhood, 
to the number of 5,000 advanced towards the walls with yells 
and imprecations on the infidels, when Sir Robert determined 
to give them a sharp and decisive lesson. Colonel Monteith 
issued from the gate at the head of about 1,100 men, of 
all arms; the artillery cannonaded the enemy; the infantry 
broke their ranks; the cavalry completed their discomfiture, 
and, in a short time not an Afghan was to be seen, with the 
exception of those who lay dead on the field. Captain Broad- 
foot, who had accompanied tho brigade with his sappers and 
miners, was an officer of indomitable energy, and extra¬ 
ordinary resources, with a remarkable genius for war and 
policy. He was immediately appointed garrison engineer, 
and commenced the task of clearing and strengthening the 
fortifications without delay. The whole of the 13th Foot 
was turned into a working party ; a spirit of zeal and emuta- 
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tion was kindled throughout the garrison, and an indefensible 
mass of mins was in a short time converted into a fortress 
proof against every thing but siege artillery. On the 9th 
January a horseman rode up to the walls with the order 
which Major i’ottinger and General Elphinstone had written 
at the dictation of the chiefs for the evacuation of Jellalabad. 
The officers were unanimous in replying that as Akbar Khan 
had sent a proclamation to the chiefs in the valley to raise 
their followers and destroy the forco, while the Cabal con¬ 
vention provided for their safe escort through the country, 
they considered it their duty to await further communication 
from the political and military chief in Afghanistan. 

Council* of War, At the close of January a letter was received 
from Shah Soojah as the ostensible head of the 
Government in Cabul, demanding the evacuation of Jellalabad, 
in accordance'with the terms of the treaty. It was written 
in red official ink, but he staled in a private communication 
that, it bad been signed under compulsion. A council of war 
was held, when Sir Robert Sale and Captain Macgregor, the 
polit ical agent, who had doubtless been informed of the anxiety 
of Lord Auckland to escape from the country at the earliest 
moment, advised that tire requisition to abandon Jellalabad 
should be complied with under certain specified conditions. 
This proposal was vigorously opposed by Captain Broadfoot, 
who characterized it as detestable; but his opinion was 
weakened by his impetuosity. The debate was so stormy 
that the council wisely determined to adjourn to the following 
day, when Captain Broadfoot produced a paper in support of 
his views, drawn up by his friend, Captain Havelock, in his 
usual calm, clear and decisive language. During the discus¬ 
sion which ensued, the political agent endeavoured to support 
his opinion by the remark, that the Government of India had 
abandoned the garrison, that no attempt would be made to 
relieve them after the failure of Colonel Wild, and that it was 
impossible for them to hold their position much longer. To 
this Captain Broadfoot replied, that if their own Government 
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deserted thorn, the covenant between the two parties 
was cancelled, but they had a duty to perform to their country, 
that of upholding its honour at the present crisis, from which 
nothing* could absolve them. The majority of the council, 
however, determined to adopt the advice of the political agent, 
but resisted the indignity of giving hostages, which had 
formed part of the proposal A reply to this effect was 
accordingly sent to Cabnl, with the understanding that if the 
communication from the Shah and the chiefs was a simple 
acceptance of the terms, the garrison would be bound to 
evacuate the town and the country, but if it were clogged 
with any conditions, or appeared evasive, they should be at 
liberty to adopt whatever course circumstances might dictate* 
The answer from Cabul required the officers to testify their 
sincerity by affixing their seals to the document. Another 
council was held, and Sir Robert Sale and the political agent 
called upon the officers to comply with this request. Captain 
Broadfoot urged that the suspicion of their sincerity liberated 
them from any obligation to confirm the treaty, and he pro¬ 
posed that the whole question of capitulation should be 
reopened. Some of the officers, under the influence of Broadfoot 
and Havelock, had repented of their former pusillanimity. A 
recent foray had been successful in supplying them with nearly 
nine hundred head of cattle ; the officers were in line feather, 
and the majority voted against any renewal of the negotia ¬ 
tions. The next day letters were received from General 
Pollock conveying the pleasing intelligence that reinforcements 
were advancing from India, and all idea of abandoning their 
post was at once and finally dismissed, 

4 On the 18th February, a succession of earth - 

The great J 7 

earthquake, quakes destroyed in a few minutes the labour of 
three months. The parapets were thrown down, 
the bastions seriously injured, and one of the gates reduced to 
a mass of ruins. The effects of this visitation were too 
severely felt in the country around to allow the enemy to take 
advantage of the defenceless state to which Jellalabad was 
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reduced, and the damage was repaired with such prornptmiw 
that the Afghans declared it was impossible the earthquake 
could have been felt there. Akbar Khan now made his 
appearance on the scene. If he had been able to advance at 
once from Cabui with the guns he had obtained in the canton¬ 
ments, while his troops were flushed with success, the peril of 
the garrison would have been extreme ; but he was happily 
detained at the capital by differences with the chiefs, and on 
his arrival found that the defences had been restored, the fosse 
completed, and a store of provisions laid in. He found also 
that he had no longer to deal with men like General Elphin- 
stone and Brigadier Shelton, or with a force sunk in despon¬ 
dency, but with commanders and men full of animation and 
confidence, and he prudently abstained from too near an 
approach to the ramparts* On the 11th March, however, he 
was emboldened to draw out his army, and advance to the 
attack of the town, but the whole garrison sallied forth and 
assaulted him with such impetuosity as to drive him igno- 
tniniouslv from the held. lie resolved, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade, with the hope of starving the force into 
submission* This strategy, which had been successful at 
Cabui, rendered the situation of the garrison extremely critical; 
the cattle were perishing for want of fodder, the men were on 
reduced rations of salt meat; the officers were on short com¬ 
mons, and the ammunition had begun to run low. On the 
1st April, the troops sallied forth and swept into the town five 
hundred sheep and goats they had seen from the bastions for 
several days grazing in the plain, and thus supplied themselves 
with food for ten days. Akbar Khan had been gradually 
drawing his camp nearer to the town, in order to cut off forag¬ 
ing parties, and at length pitched it with 6,000 troops, within 
two miles of the ramparts. Captain Havelock had repeatedly 
and strenuously urged on General bale the necessity of a bold 
attack on his encampment, as affording the only hope of 
relieving the garrison from its perils, but ho had resolutely 
resisted the proposal. 
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On the evening’ of the 6th, the General yielded 
Khan^th Apdi, to the importunity of the officers who entertained 
the same opinion an Captain Havelock of the 
necessity of au energetic assault on the enemy’s encampment. 
The plan of the engagement was laid down by the captain, 
and provided that the force should move out in three columns, 
and, without noticing the little forts which studded the inter¬ 
mediate space, make a sudden and vigorous attack on Akbar 
Khan, and drive his army into the river, which was then a 
rapid and unfordable torrent. The troops issued from the 
gate at dawn on the 7th April, but at the distance of three 
quarters of a mile from it, a flanking fire was opened from one 
of the forts on the centre column, commanded by Sir Robert 
Sale in person, and ho ordered Colonel Rennie to storm it. 
The Colonel rushed forward with his usual gallantry, but was 
mortally wounded in endeavouring* to penetrate the foit. 
This false movement not only entailed the sacrifice of a valu¬ 
able officer, but had well nigh marred the enterprise. The 
advance column of 360 men led by Captain Havelock, moved 
on towards the enemy’s encampment, and was thus exposed, 


without support, to the impetuous assault of Akbar s splendid 
cavalry, l,5u0 in number ; but they repelled two charges, and 
drove the assailants back to thoir camp. Repeated and earnest 
messages were sent for the advance of the two other columns 
which had been detained around the fort, and their timely 
arrival completed the victory. The enemy were dislodged 
from every point, and pursued to the river with the loss of their 
guns, equipage and ammunition, and their camp was given up 
to the flames. Akbar Khan disappeared, and the neighbour¬ 
ing chiefs hastened to make their submission; the villagers 
poured in provisions, and General Pollock, on his arrival, a 
week after, found the garrison in exuberant spirits and robust 
health. Oue such day at Cabul would have saved the 
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Immediately.after the outbreak at Cabul, the 
chiefs despatched Atta Mahomed to raise Western 
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Afghanistan, and General Nott deemed it prudent to 
withdraw his detachments from the outlying districts, and 
concentrate his force in Candahar. Major Iiawlinsou eudea- 
voured to get up a movement among the Dooranees in favour 
of Shah Soojah, the head of their own tribe, and bound the 
chiefs by solemn oaths to remain faithful in their allegiance, 
but their fidelity was shaken by the report industriously 
spread that he himself was hostile to the continuance of 
British authority in Afghanistan. The Shah’s cavalry, the 
Janbaz, who had in every instance proved insubordinate, went 
into open revolt, murdered their officers, and joined the c&iup 
of Atta Mahomed, Soon after, the Shah's own son, Sufder 
Jung, decamped f rom Candahar, and placed himself at the head 
of the insurgents, who, after having been engaged for some 
weeks ill making preparations, at length moved down to attack 
the city and encamped -within five miles of it. On the 12th 
January, General Nott marched out with five regiments of 
infantry and one of cavalry, and in an engagement which did 
not last more than twenty minutes, inflicted a signal defeat 
on them. The flame of rebellion however continued to spread 
through the country, and all the Dooranee chiefs threw off the 
mask, and openly joined the hisurjkpts. Mirza Ahmed, the 
ablest man in Western Afghanist?/ ho had hitherto enjoyed 
the entire confidence of Major . ..Wlinson, and had been 
entrusted by him with large su(0f went over to the enemy 
and assumed the direction of their movements; but the hostile 
camp was a prey to intestine dissensions. The Dooranee chiefs 
had always been at feud with each other, and it required all 
the extraordinary tact of the Mirza to keep these discordant 
elements from explosion. The British troops, on the contrary, 
wore cheerful in the confidence of their st rength, and sustained 
their health and spirits by games and amusements, while at 
the same time the General employed himself in improving the 
fortifications, and laying in provisions for five months. The 
insurgent chiefs and Sufder Jung at length sent to demand the 
evacuation of Candahar in conformity with the order which 
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Pottinger and General Elphinatone had signed two 
months before, under compulsion. General Nott and Major 
Iiawlinson rejected the demand with scorn, and refused to 
enter into any negotiations for the evacuation of the country 
till they had received instructions from their own Government, 
written after the murder of the Envoy was known. It was 
deemed advisable to make a vigorous effort to break up the 
Afghan camp which continued to hover round the city. To 
prevent any insurrectionary movement within, a thousand 
Afghan families were expelled, after which General Nott 
marched out on the 10th March to encounter the enemy. 
Under the subtle advice of Mirza Ahmed, the Afghan loaders 
contrived to draw him to a distance from the city while they 
doubled back in the hope of capturing it during his absence. 
That chief and Sufder Jung arrived at sunset at the Herat 
gate, where their emissaries had been employed for some hours 
in heaping up brushwood saturated with oil. It blazed up as 
soon as, the torch was applied to it, and the ghazm i, enfu- 
riafced with fanaticism and drugs, rushed forward with hideous 
yells, and seemed to court death with the courage of martyrs. 
The wild confusion of the scene was increased by the pitch 
darkness of the night, and the post was defended for five hours 
wit h great skill mid energy by Major Lane and Major Rawliu* 
son. Two guns were brought to bear on the enemy, and a 
number of grain bags were piled up behind the gate, which 
fell outwards about nine in the evening, when the glmzm 
rushed forward and with frantic fury, climbed up the mound of 
bags, but so vigorous was .the defence that all their efforts 
were rendered vaiu. Towards midnight their violence seemed 
to be exhausted and they retired with their wounded, venting 
curses on Mirza Ahmed and were with difficulty restrained 
from laying violent hands on him, for having inveigled them 
into an enterprise which had cost the lives of six hundred true 
believers. 

Soon after, intelligence was received that 
Colonel Palmer, after holding Ghazni for four 
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months with a regiment of native infantry, bad surrendered it 
to the Afghans. There was a general impression that this 
capitulation was even more disgraceful than that of Cabul, and 
that under an officer of greater ability and decision, the post 
might have been maintained with ease till it was relieved, and 
this opinion was fully confirmed when General Nott subse¬ 
quently had an opportunity of examining the defences. Great 
Repulse of (tene- gloom was also diffused through the garrison of 
n\ England, 1842 . Catidahar by the repulse and retreat, of General 
England. He had reached Quettah with a convoy of provisions, 
ammunition and money, and some additional troops for General 
Nott, and was strongly advised to await the reinforcements 
w hich were then, on their way from below to join him* But lie 
persisted in advancing into the Pisheen valley, and on the 28th 
March reached the village of Hykulzye, where he had been 
warned to expect some opposition. A body of 500 of his sepoys 
approached a slight elevation with a breastwork consisting of 
a mound of earth thrown up from a ditch four feet deep, when 
tiie enemy suddenly sprung up from behind it, and poured a 
destructive lire on them, which brought down a hundred killed 
and wounded. Their comrades recoiled from this unexpected 
discharge, but rallied immediately after, and were eager to be 
led on to the attack. Colonel Stacy thrice volunteered to 
carry the sunga, or breastwork, with a hundred, or even with 
eighty men, but the Brigadier would listen to no entreaty, and 
hastened back to Quettah, where he actually began to throw up 
entrenchments, as if he expected to be attacked. It was sub¬ 
sequently ascertained that the entire number of the enemy at 
Hykulzye, who had occasioned this disgraceful retreat did not 
greatly exceed a thousand. From Quettah, he wrote to 
General Nott; u Whenever it so happens that you retire 
bodily in this direction, and that I am informed of it, I feel 
assured that I shall bo able to make an advantageous diversion 
in your favour.* General Nott's temper was never remark¬ 
able for its suavity at the beat of times ; but it entirely broke 
down under the provocation of this unmanly exhibition, and he 
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reared the Brigadier to advance without the least delay to 
Candahar, where the supplies under his charge were impera¬ 
tively needed. On reaching the scene of his former repulse, 
the troops rushed forward impetuously to retrieve their honour, 
and canned the breastworks with perfect ease. The Brigadier 
soon after reached the defile which leads to the Kojuck pass, and 
calling for a chair, coolly seated himself in it, and resisted 
the entreaties of his officer* who were impatient to secure the 
honour of mastering it; nor would he allow his brigade to move 
till he heard that it was in possession of Colonel Wymer, 
whom General Nott had sent from Oandahar to meet him. 

Lord Ellenborough, on his arrival at Calcutta, 
found himself involved in a labyrinth of diffi¬ 
culties, but he entered on the arduous task be¬ 
queathed by his predecessor with becoming dig¬ 
nity and confidence. On the loth March, a notification signed 
by himself and all the members of Council announced the 
coarse which it was intended to pursue. “ The British Govern¬ 
ment was no longer compelled to peril its armies, and with its 
armies, the Indian eihpire, in support of the tripartite treaty. 
Whatever course we may hereafter take must rest solely on mili¬ 
tary considerations and regard to the safety of the detached 
bodies of our troops, to the security of those now in the field 
from all unnecessary risk, and finally to the establishment of our 
military reputation by the infliction of some signal and decisive 
blow upon the Afghans, which may make it appear to them, 
and to our own subjects, and to oitr allies, that we have the 
power of inflicting punishment upon those who commit atroci¬ 
ties, and violate their faith, and that we withdraw ultimately 
from Afghanistan, not from any deficiency of means to main¬ 
tain our position, but because we are satisfied, that the king 
wo have setup, has not, as we were erroneously led to imagine, 
the support of the nation over which he has been placed.’’ 
These noble sentiments were received with acclamation 
throughout India; but after a very brief residence in Cal¬ 
cutta, he left the Council board and proceeded to the north- 
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west, to be near the Commander-in-chief, During' the discus¬ 
sions of the India Bill he had contended for placing some 
restrictions on the powers of Indian Governors by subjecting 
them to the wholesome restraint of Council, and he had dwelt 
with much emphasis on “ the peril of leaving too much to the 
erra tic caprice of a single mail/’ He was now about to illus¬ 
trate the truth of these remarks. As he proceeded on his 
journey, he received intelligence of the success of General 
Pollock in forcing his way through the Khyber, and of the 
total (Meat of Akbar Khan on the 7th April, which he an¬ 
nounced to the public in a brilliant proclamation conferring 
upon the garrison of Jolla]abad, the title of u illustrious.” 
But he was likewise informed of the repulse which Brigadier 
England had experienced at Uykulzye and of his retirement 
to Quettfth. This trumpery check unhappily made a more 
powerful impression on his mind than the important successes 
„ of Sale and Pollock? and on the 19th April, he 
withdraw, lath announced to IheGcnnmander-in-cliief h is deter¬ 
mination to withdraw the troops of General Nofct 
and General Pollock, at the earliest practicable period to posi¬ 
tions Where they might have certain and easy communication 
with India. General Nott was therefore ordered to evacuate 
Oandalmr and to retire to the Indus, after blowing up the gate¬ 
ways and demolishing the fortifications. The Commander- 
in-chief was instructed to direct the withdrawal of General 
Pollock’s army to Peshawur, but it was left to him u to consider 
whether the troops, redeemed from the state of pen! in which 
they had been placed in Afghanistan, and it may still be hoped 
not without the infliction of some severe blow on the Afghan 
army, it would be justifiable again to put them forward for no 
other object than that of avenging our losses, and re-establish¬ 
ing our military character in all its original brilliancy.” The 
Commander-in-chief, who had always been opposed to the 
A fghan expedition, lost no time in ordering General Pollock to 
withdraw every British soldier to Peshawar, unless he should 
have brought the negotiation for the release of the prisoners to 
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point that its happy accomplishment might be linked, by 
withdrawal, or, had equipped a light force to rescue them, or, 
was in expectation of an attack from Calml. In other words, 
if no negotiation was pending for the recovery of the brave 
officers and tender women and children held in captivity, or, 
if no effort had been made towards the accomplishment of this 
object, they were to be abandoned to their fate. Lord Ellen* 
borough would evidently have been more safe by the side of 
14a Council than by the side of the Commander-in-chief, 
effect ohs To this communication General Pollock replied 
order on (jeaera.! on the 13th of May, that the withdrawal of the 


force at the present time, construed as it must 


Pollock, 184*. 

necessarily be into a defeat, would produce a most disastrous 
effect, and compromise our character as a powerful nation 
in that part of the world. The release of the prisoner*?, he 
remarked, was also an object which could not ho repudiated. 
The want of cattle however, would effectually prevent his 
immediate retirement from Jellalabad, and ho ventured to 
bint that he might jKJSsiblv be detained there for several 
months through the same difficulty. B 3 ' this dexterous sug¬ 
gestion, he was enabled to evade the injunction to retire at 
once from his position, and he trusted to another change in 
the versatile mind of Lord Ellonborough for more auspicious 
orders. In reply to this communication he was authorized to 
remain at Jellalabad till October. The order to evacuate 
Candahar and Afghanistan fell like a thunderbolt on General 
Nott and Major Rawlinson. It was with no small 
No* t and Major difficulty that the admirable tact of the Major 
KawrUnaon, 1842. feU<5ce eded in maintaining anything like order 


and goveruTTunit in the province amidst the reeking elements 
of revolt and anarchy. He felt that any suspicion of our 
intention to retire would raise the whole country in arms, and 
render it impossible any longer to procure cattle without com¬ 
pulsion, and that the perils of the force would be indefinitely 
multiplied. The political and military chiefs determined to 
keep the secret ot these instructions to themselves i but the 
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Khelat-i uhilzye and to demolish the fortifications, could 
scarcely fail to open the eyes of the Afghans to the design 
ot our Government. The ferocious Ghilzyos had determined, 
to dislodge the British force from that fortress, and 4,000 of 
them had recently assailed it with unusual fury; thrice had 
they clambered up the ramparts, and thrice had they been 
hurled hack by the gallantry of Captain Halkett Oraigie and 
!rs men. nor did they withdraw till 500 of their number lay 
kith'd and wounded on the field. This triumph, which gave 
additional strength to our authority, rendered the proposal 
to abandon the fortress the more grievous. But General N'ott 
replied promptly to the requisition of the Governor-General 
on the tilth May, though not without a heavy heart, that the 
evacuation of the province should be effected in the best 
uiaiuu i circumstances would admit of, Arningements were 
immediately commenced for withdrawing the army, but 
happily they were allowed to occupy two months, and 
befme they were completed, he received a communication 
from Lord Kllenborough, dated the 4th July, which left him 
free to march to Cabul. 

tor.: Eiien- Lord Ellen borough had enjoined secrecy on the 
g ' meralB rc,ativ « to the order of evacuation 5 but 
it was not possible to conceal it from the public, 
and it became known throughout, the country before it reached 
Jellalahad or Candahar. Never before had such a burst of 
indignation been excited in India from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin, It was universally felt that, this dastardly retire¬ 
ment would inflict a deeper and more galling stigma on the 
national character than the humiliation at Cabul, which might 
ho considered one of the chances of war. With all the con¬ 
tempt which Lord Ellen borough professed for public opinion, 
it was scarcely possible that be could lie indifferent to this 
unanimity of reprobation. It is also known that the Court of 
Directors and his own colleagues in the Ministry bad in¬ 
timated their expectation that an attempt should he made to 
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^wEdicate the notional honour and liberate the prisoners before 
we retired from the country. For fifteen weeks he continued 
to reiterate Iris determination to withdraw, but there were 
indications in his official correspondence that his mind was 
vacillating between the opposite attractions of national honour 
and personal consistency. At length ho discovered an expe¬ 
dient for reconciling them. On the 4th July, Mr. Maddoek, 
the secretary to Government, was instructed to convey to 
General Nott the official assurance that the resolution of the 
Governor-General to withdraw the troops at Oandahar to 
India remained without alteration. On the same day Lord 
El Ion bo rough wrote himself to the General suggesting that it 
might possibly be feasible for him to withdraw from Afghan¬ 
istan by advancing to Ghuzni and Cabul, over the scenes of 
our late disasters. “ I know, 0 he said, “ all the effect it would 
have on the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies 
in Asia, and of our own countrymen, and of all foreign nations 
in Europe. It is an object of just ambition which no one 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected; but I see that 
failure in the attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I 
would inspire you with the necessary caution, and make you 
fed that, great as are the objects to be obtained by success, 
the risk is great/’ This mode of withdrawal, as every one, 
not excepting even the Governor-General, could perceive was 
nothing more or less than an advance on the capital with the 
view of planting the British standard again On the battlements 
of the Bala Hissar, and retrieving our national honour. It 
was unquestionably the duty of Lord EUenborough, as the head 
of the state, to have taken the responsibility of this risk on 
himself, and to have furnished General Nott with distinct 
instructions, instead of leaving him to encounter the risk and 
the odium of failure. A copy of this communication was sent to 
General Pollock, with the suggestion that he might possibly feel 
disposed to advance to Cabul in order to co-operate with General 
Nott. Both generals were too happy to obtain permission to 
move up to the capital and restore our military character, and 
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liberate the captives, to shrink from the responsibility with 
which it was clogged, 

siiah socMh, 18 * 2 . before following the march of the armies of 
retribution, it is necessary to allude to the for¬ 
tunes of Shah Soojfth, and of the hostages and captives. After 
the retreat of the British army on the 6th January, the Shah con¬ 
tinued to occupy the Bala Hissar. The insurgent chiefs acknow¬ 
ledged him as king and paid him an empty homage, but they 
themselves engrossed all the substantive power of the state, 
and continued lo coin money and to read prayers in the name 
of /emailn Khan, who had been elected the supreme ruler after 
the 2nd November. The Shah sent repeated communications 
to Jellalabad, declaring bis unalterable attachment to the 
British Government, and asking for nothing but money, though 
he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees out of the 
sums lavished on him since he left Loodiana. He endeavoured 
at the same time to convince the chiefs of his unalterable 
fidelity to the national cause, and he was consequently mis¬ 
trusted by both parties. To teat his sincerity, the chiefs desired 
him to place himself at. the head of the army they had assem¬ 
bled to march on Jellalabad and expel General Sale. It was 
rumoured that he would be murdered or blinded by the 
Barak?,yes if he left the Bala Hissar, but Zemaun Khan 
endeavoured to remove his suspicions by an oath on the 
Koran. With this assurance he descended from the citadel 
on the 5th April, decked out, in all the insignia of royalty, of 
which he was inordinately proud, but was shot dead on the 
)<>ad by a body of matchlock men whom the son of Zemaun 
Khan had placed in ambush, without his father’s knowledge. 
His body was rifled of the costly jewels which he always 
carried about his, person, and thrown into a ditch; and thus 
terminated his chequered career of five and thirty years. Great 
doubts have been entertained of his fidelity to his English allies, 
but the balance of evidence fixes on him the charge of having 
given encouragement to those feelings of opposition which re¬ 
sulted in the revolt at the beginning of November, inasmuch 
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Tm^ii he departure of Sir William Macnaghten, who had always 
been his friend, he was to be consigned to the control of Sir 
Alexander Bumefi, who was personally obnoxious to him, ns 
he was to every other Afghan chief. The assassin was con¬ 
demned to be stoned to deat h by the doctors of Mahomed an 
law, but his influence was too powerful to permit the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence. The Shah's son Futteh Jung, a man of 
weak intellect and dissolute manners, was proclaimed king 
by one party, and he succeeded in rescuing the body of his 
father, which, after lying in state for’some days, was interred 
with royal honours. Other parties were opposed to him; a civil 
war raged in the city, which was bombarded from the guns of 
the Bala Hissar, and there was lighting from house to house. 
Akbar Khan returned to the capital after his defeat at Jefla- 
labad, and laid close siege to the citadel, which surrendered 
on the 7th June. The victorious Barukayes then fell out 
among themselves, a battle was fought between the factions, 
and Akbar Khan’s troops remained masters of the field, Futteh 
Jung was replaced on the throne, stripped of all the wealth 
Shah Soojah had accumulated, and reduced to the condition 
of a puppet, while Akbar Khan became the head of the 
government. 

Of the British officers who were* taken over as 
t.KMMda.p- hostages the greater number were entrusted to 
tire?, 1 S 42 . Zematm Khan, the only Afghan chief who never 
wavered in his attachment to the English throughout these 
scenes of treachery, and whom they were accustomed to de¬ 
scribe as the good Nabob. He treated them with uniform 
kindness, and not only refused every demand to surrender 
them to the ferocity of the other chiefs, but raised a body of 
3,000 troops at bis own expense for their ^protection ; but on 
the death of Shah Soojah he was constrained by the clamour 
of the people to make them over to the high priest of Cabul, 
under whose guardianship they remained till the beginning of 
July, when Akbar Khan attained supreme power in the city. 
Having formed the resolution of obtaining possession of the 
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hostages, lie at length prevailed upon the priest to well them 
for 4,000 rupees, after which they were lodged in the Bala 
ilissar. The captives, consisting of nine ladles, twenty gen¬ 
tlemen, and fourteen children, who had been made over to 
him during the retreat, were conducted through the recent 
scenes of slaughter, amidst the mangled corpses, which emit¬ 
ted the sickening smell of death, to a fort at Tezeen. Soon 
afterwards they were conveyed over mountain paths, all but 
impassable, to Budeabad, forty miles distant from Jellalabad, 
where they were lodged for three months in the apartments 
built for the family of Mahomed Shah, the father-in-law of 
Akbar Khan. No disposition was manifested to embitter their 
captivity by harshness ; they were daily supplied with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of coarse food, and a sum of 1,000 rupees was dis¬ 
tributed among then) to purchase sugar and other luxuries. 
The monotony of their prison life was relieved by correspon¬ 
dence in cypher with their friends at Jellalabad, and by the 
receipt of books and newspapers. During the absence of 
Akbar Khan, however, Mahomed Shah did not scruple to 
plunder them of the few articles of property they still pos¬ 
sessed. On 'the approach of General Pollock’s division to 
Jellalabad, Akbar Khan deemed it advisable to remove them 
for greater security to a more distant asylum. After a dif¬ 
ficult march over barren hills and stony valleys, they were 
again lodged in the fort of Tezeem where General Elphinstono 
sunk under the accumulation of bodily suffering and mental 
distress; a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around 
him by his urbanity, and beloved by the men for his gallantry, 
but without any qualification for the anxious post which Lord 
Auckland had thrust upon him. His remains were conveyed to 
Jellalabad by his faithful servant Moore, with the permission 
of Akbar, and interred by the garrison with military honours. 
On the 22nd May the captives were again removed, and con¬ 
veyed to a fort three miles from Oabul, where they enjoyed 
more liberty and comfort than they had yet experienced. They 
had the free use of an orchard and its fruit; they were 
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the luxury of a bath in the river, and permitted to 
interchange visit a with their friends in the Bala Hissar. 
They received letters from Jelialabad, from India, and from 
England, and there was abundant exercise for the body, and 
healthy occupation for the mind during the three months of 
their captivity in this fortress, 

,, . For more than three mont hs the camp at Jella- 

Genera* Pollock, labad had been kept in a state of feverish suspense 
regarding the intentions of Government. There 
was a general dread lest the armies should be ordered to retire 
from the country leaving their cannon, standards, sick and 
wounded, and their brave countrymen and helpless females 
and children, in the hands of a barbarous and exulting foe, 
and the order to advance to Cabul was received with a shout 
of exultation. Meanwhile AJibar Khan deputed one of the 
British officers whom he held in captivity, to negotiate with 
General Pollock for the release of die prisoners, which he 
agreed to grant ou condition that the British force should 
evacuate the country without marching on the capital; and he 
threatened if this were refused, to send them into Turkistan 
and distribute them among the Ooebeg chiefs. The request, 
as might have been expected, was peremptorily refused, and 
though the negotiation was subsequently renewed, it never 
came to any result. Lord Elleuborough had made energetic 
and unceasing efforts to furnish General Pollock with cattle, 


to enable him to retire to Peshawur, and his inarch to Cabul 
was facilitated in no small degree by these abundant supplies, 
but he could not venture to advance before he had the assur¬ 
ance that the communication of the 4th July had reached 
General Nott in time to prevent his marching southwards, in 
accordance with previous orders. It was not before the 
middle of August that General Pollock was informed that 
the General had turned his face towards Cabul; and on the 
20th of that month an army of 8,000 men, animated with 
feelings of the highest enthusiasm, marched out of Jellalabad 
to avenge the national honour. At Jugdulluk, where the 
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hdzyes had eight months before slaughtered our troops 
without mercy, they appeared again under the ablest of their 
leaders, and with the flower of their tribes; but they had no 
longer a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with. The 
“ ’Nustrious garrison*’ of Jellalabad took the lead in the assault, 
and drove them from heights which appeared inaccessible, 
uttering loud cheers as standard after standard fell into their 
hands. The victory was in every respect complete, and it 
proved that the triumph of the Afghans in January was the 
result not of their own superior valour, but of the utter incom¬ 
petence of the British officers. The rout of the Ghilzyes, and 
the hold and confident movements of General Pollock, spread 
consternation through all ranks at Cabal, Akbar Khan put 
hi-' threat in execution, and sent all the prisoners and hostages 
to ! urkistan, and then advanced with the chiefs of Oabnl 
and their forces, to make one last effort to protect it from an 
avenging foe. The British soldiers as they moved forward 


were roused to a state of frantic excitement by the sight of 
the mangled remains of their comrades, with which the route 
was strewed, and there could be little doubt of the result of 
any conflict, with the enemy. 

untie #n>zeoi>, The two forces met in the valley of Tezecn, 
which at the beginning of the year had beeu the 
scene of a great massacre. It is surrounded on all sides by 
lofty hills, and every available height bristled with matchlock 
men who had poured down from Cabul. The Afghan horse, 
intent on plunder, were the first to advance to the conflict, but 
they xvere routed with groat slaughter by the European 
dragoons and the native cavalry. The artillery then engaged 
in the assault, and did great execution both in the valley and 


on the heights, while the infantry clambered up the hills, in 
the face of a murderous fire from the jezails of the Afghans. 
The sepoy emulated his European comrade; and with a steady 
pace and dauntless spirit they united in driving the enemy 
from crag to crag, and dispersed them like chaff before the 
wind. Akbar Khan fled from the field into the highlands 
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^v”'jS^rtk« t i''n north of Cabul, leaving his followers to shift for 
x '-i6f3§sSai , mi - themselves, and the British army, after a triumphant 
march through the scenes of their humiliation, encam ped on the 
Cabul race-course on the 15th September, and the British en¬ 
sign again floated over the Bala Hissar. 

Aiimnce from Aktar Khan, the leader of the insurrection in 
Candabar, 19*2. Western Afghanistan, who fled to Herat after his 
defeat, had now returned and assumed the command of the 
disaffected chiefs, and determined to take advantage of the 
absence of Colonel Wyrner at Khelat-i-Ghilzye, On the 29th 
May, the whole body of the enemy appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Candahar; the hills were crowned with masses of 
horsemen, and the rocky heights covered with their infantry, 
thick as locusts. Conspicuous in the centre of (he front ranks 
appeared a female figure surrounded by the chieftains, and 
animating the fanatic ghazees to the conflict. It was the 
gallant widow of Akram Khan—-the rebel, or the patriot— 
whom the Cabul authorities had ordered to be blown from a 
gun at the close of the previous year, and who had now aban¬ 
doned the seclusion of the zenana to avenge his death, and 
placed herself in the front of the battle mounted on his 
charger, and unfolded his standard. Under cover of the guns, 
General Nott’s infantry stormed the heights, and drove the 
Afghans successively from every position, and the cavalry was 
then let loose to complete the victory. The next eight weeks 
were passed in collecting cuttle and provisions for the retrograde 
march to the Indus through the Bolau pass, which Lord Ellen- 
borough had ordered on the 18th April, but the arrangements 
were scarcely completed when his auspicious despatch of the 
4th July reached Candahar, and General Nott accepted with 
alacrity the responsibility of retiring to India by way of Cabul, 
as the Governor-General facetiously termed the march. A por¬ 
tion of the force was sent back with the heavy guns, through 



the Bolan pass under Brigadier England, and on the 7th 
August, General Nott evacuated Candahar, leaving the province 
in the hands of Sufder Jung, the son of Shah Soojah, who had 
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with the British authorities. Owing to the admirable discipline 
maintained by General Nott and Major Rawlinson, there had 
been no licentiousness on the part of the soldiers to irritate 
the inhabitants, who wore seen to crowd around them and 
embrace them as they bade farewell to the town. The 
army reached Ghuzni without encountering any opposition 
worthy of record, and found the citadel in good repair, but 
the town in a state of dilapidation. The fortifications were 
blown up; the wood work was set oil tire; and throughout 
the night the sky was illuminated by the flames of this ancient 
and renowned fortress, to which a now celebrity had been 
given by the latest conquerors of India. The request made 
by Runjeet Sing to Shah Soojah in 1838, to make over the 
gates of SomnathJ which he indignantly rejected, had taken 
the fancy of Lord ELlonborough, and he determined to attach 
to his administration the honour of restoring them to India. 
In his letter of the 4th of July, he instructed General Nott, if 
ho should elect to retire by way of Ghuzni and Cabul, u to 
bring away from the tomb of Malimood, his club which hangs 
over it, and the gates of his tomb which are the gates of the 
temple of Somnath, which will )>e the just trophies of your 
successful march.” Major Rawlinson, the highest authority on 
questions of oriental archaeology, after a careful examination 
of the inscription, came to the conclusion that they were only 
a fac simile of the original gates; but the priesthood main¬ 
tained a different opinion, and bemoaned the loss of them, and 
of t he rich harvest they derived from the numerous pilgrims 
who resorted to the shrine. The Hindoo sepoys, on the other 
hand, exhibited no feeling of exultation, and were unable to 
comprehend the object of this singular proceeding. Great 
care was taken to avoid any desecration of the tomb 
during the removal of the trophies. They were carefully 
packed up, and accompanied the army to Cabul, which 
General Nott reached the day after the arrival of the Bengal 
division. 
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‘ of vhf ^ be first object of General Pollock on reaching 
pnsani'va, 1842. Cabul was the recovery of the prisoners whom 
Akbar Khan had suddenly removed from Cabul on the 25th 
August, and sent forward day and night, without intermission 
or rest, several thousand feet above the level of the sea, over 
the barren wastes and steep ascents of the Hindoo Koosh, to 
Bameean, where they arrived on the 3rd September. Sir 
Richmond Shakespeare, the General’s military secretary, w*s 
immediately despatched in command or 600 horsemen, to make 
ever)'- effort to overtake them. The day after, Sir Robert 
Sale was likewise sent forward with a brigade to assist in this 
noble enterprise. The commander of the Afghan escort with 
the prisoners was Saleh Mahomed, a soldier of fortune, who 
had been a native commandant in Captain Hopkins's local 
regiment which had deserted to the Dolt in the previous year. 
On the line of march to Bameean, this gossiping Afghan 
established a friendly intercourse with Captain Johnson, one 
ol the prisoners, who possessed a perfect knowledge of the 
native language and character, and who endeavoured to work 
on his cupidity for the releaso of the captives, but at first 
with little apparent success. On the 11th September, Saleh 
Mahomed called Captain Johnson, Captain Lawrence, and 
Major Pottinger aside, and produced a letter from Akbar Khan 
directing him to convey the prisoners into the higher regions 
of the Hindoo Koosh, and transfer them to the Oosbeg chief 
of Khoolooiu. Their dismay may be readily conceived at the 
prospect thus presented to them, of passing the remainder 
of their lives in dismal and hopeless captivity among these 
barbarians; but. it was speedily relieved when he proceeded 
further to state, that he had likewise received a message froth 
the moonshee, Mohun Lall, at Cabul, promising him on tire 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees and an 
annuity of 12,000 rupees, if he would restore tho captives to 
liberty. “ I know nothing,” he said, “ of General Pollock, but 
if you three gentlemen will swear by your Saviour to make 
good to me the offer I have received, I will deliver you over 
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to your own people.” The proposal was accepted with rapture, 
and the officers and the ladles hastened to bind themselves by 
a deed to provide the requisite funds, according to their respec¬ 
tive means. The hero of Herat was now in his element. 
By common consent fie assumed the direction of their move¬ 
ments;, deposed the governor of Barneean, and appointed a 
more friendly chief in hie stead, hoisted another Hag, and 
laid under contribution a tribe of Lohanee merchants who 
happened to be passing through the country. He issued pro¬ 
clamations calling upon all the neighbouring chiefs to come in 
and make their obeisance'; and all the decent apparel left 
with the prisoners was bestowed in dresses of honour on 
those who obeyed the summons, to whom he likewise granted 
remissions of revenue^ The services of the Afghan escort, 
consisting of about 250 men, were secured by a promise of 
four months* pay on reaching Cabul. After this daring as¬ 


sumption of authority, Major Fottinger deemed it necessary 
to prepare fora siege, and lost no time in repairing the fortifica¬ 
tions, digging wells, and laying in a supply of provisions. On 
the 15th September, a horseman galloped in from Cabul with 
the electrifying news that Akbar Khan had been completely 
defeated by General Pollock at Tezeen, that the Afghan force 
was annihilated, and the British army in full march on the 
capital. Major Fottinger and his fellow prisoners determined 
to return without any delay to Cabul. They quitted the fort 
on the morning of the 16th, and slept that night on the bare 
rocks, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. At midnight they 
were aroused by a mounted messenger with a note from Sir 
Richmond announcing his approach, and the next afternoon 
he and his little squadron were in the midst of the band of 
prisoners, and the sufferings of eight months were at an end. 
On the 20th. the column sent under the command of Sir Robert 


Sale joined the cavalcade, and the General was locked in the 
embraces of his wife and daughter; two clays after, the 
cantonments at Cabul rang with acclamations as the captives 
entered them. Never since the establishment of British rule in 
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had bo intense a feeling* of suspense and anxiety per¬ 
vaded the length and breadth of the land as the fate of the 
prisoners created, and the thrill of delight which vibrated 
through the community on the report of their safety may 
be more easily conceived than described. 

Capture of iota* In the meanwhile, Ameenoolla Khan, one of 
uff, 1842. the mogt ferocious opponents of British authority 
in Afghanistan, was collecting the scattered remnants of 
the Afghan army in the Kohistan, or highlands of Cabul, to 
renew the struggle, and it was deemed important to break up 
this hostile gathering. Istaliff, the chief town, was situated 
on the margin of a valley, which for its genial climate, its 
lovely aspect, and its luxuriant orchards, was considered the 
garden of eastern Afghanistan. This fortified town was re¬ 
garded as the virgin fortress of the province, and deemed so 
secure against any attack that the Afghans had lodged their 
treasure and their families in it, with perfect confidence. A 


force was despatched against it under General M’CaekiU, but 
he left all the arrangements of the day to Captain Havelock, 
through whose admirable strategy, the town was carried by 
assault with trilling loss. Ameenoolla was among the first to fly, 
and the whole population, men, women, and children, were soon 
after seen to stream over the hills, in their white garments, in 
eager flight, Chareekar, where the Goorkha regiment had 
been slaughtered, as well as several other towns which had 
taken a prominent part in the insurrection, were also destroyed. 

The object of the expedition had now been 
tb*^ area! fully accomplished. Afghanistan had been rc- 
Iiazaar, 1842. ^ Kiuere d, our prisoners recovered, and our 

military reputation re-established in the eyes of India, and 
throughout Central Asia. Among the ablest of our political 
officers, there were some who considered that a precipitate 
retirement might, neutralise the effect of 0111 success, ami 
they recommended the continued occupation of the country, 
at least for twelvemonths. But although Afghanistan was 
more completely at our feet than it had been at any period 
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since we entered it, the increasing complication of Punjab 
politics, and the growing power and insubordination of the 
Kbalsa soldiery rendered it impolitic to maintain a large army 
of occupation at an inordinate cost, in a false and perilous 
position beyond the Indus, and Lord Ellenborough wisely 
determined to withdraw the whole force before the winter. 
It was deemed advisable however, to leave some lasting mark 
of retribution on the capital, and the great bazaar, where the 
mutilated remains of Sir William Macnaghten had been 
exposed to the insults of the mob, was selected for destruc¬ 
tion. It was the noblest building of its kind in Central 
Asia, and too substantial to yield to anything but gunpow¬ 
der; two days were therefore employed in blowing it up. 
A report was simultaneously spread that Oabul was to be 
given up to plunder, and though the most strenuous efforts 
were made to guard the gates, the soldiers rushed in from 
both camps with an irresistible impetus. Houses and shops 
were pillaged, the city was set on fire in several places, and 
subjected for three days to the wild and licentious passions of 
men maddened by a remembrance of the foul and treacherous 
murder of their comrades, and by the tokens of our disgrace 
which met the eye in every direction. The quarter of the 
friendly tribe of the Kuzzil bashes was with difficulty saved 
from destruction, but the vengeance wreaked on the rest of 
the city Inis no parallel in our Indian history. 

The English colours were hauled down from 
Liny, is42. the ramparts of the Bala Iliasar on the 12th 
October, and the two armies turned their backs on Oabul. The 
old blind king, Zemaun Shall, the brother of Shall Soojah, 
whose expedition across the Indus and whose negotiations 
with Tippoo and other native princes, bad spread consternation 
throughout India in the days of lord Wellesley, returned with 
the army to close a life of vicissitude under the shade of the 
Company’s protection. The family of Shah Soojah, and the 
remnant of that royal family took advantage of the opportu¬ 
nity to return to their former retreat on the banks of the 
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_!g*e. The force halted at Jellalab&d to enable General 

Pollock to demolish the fortifications, and then pushed on 
through the Khyher, which he travelled without molestation 
by adopting the plan he had pursued when he entered it six 
months before, of crowning aud clearing the heights. General 
Maclaren and General Nott, who commanded the centre and 
rear divisions, did not. deem it necessary to take the same pre¬ 
caution, and they consequently suffered the disgrace of leaving 
a considerable portion of their baggage in the hands of the 
hereditary freebooters of the pass. At Peshawar the officers 
were eutertained with splendid hospitality by General A vita- 
bile. The march of the army through the Punjab, owing 
partly to the friendly disposition of the ruler Shore Sing, and 
partly to the assemblage of a large force at F'-rozepore, was 
not interrupted by any adverse feeling. 

Lord Ellenborough received intelligence of the 
Lord Eiicubo re-occupation of Cabu.1 whilst residing at Simla, in 
rough, 1842. the p ouge * m which Lord Auckland had, four years 
before, penned the manifesto which ushered in the Afghan 
war. It fell to the lot of Lord EUenhorough to issue a pro¬ 
clamation announcing its termination, and he could not resist 
the temptation of giving it dramatic effect, by affixing the 
same date, the 1st October, to it, though it was not issued till 
ten days after. The proclamation stated that the British 
arms would now be withdrawn from Afghanistan, but as he 
bad not at the date of it received an y intelligence of the pri¬ 
soners, except that they had been sent into captivity in the wild 
regions of the Hindoo Koosh, the public loudly denounced this 
manifest indifference to their fate. No such document had 
ever before issued from the Go v e r nor - Gene ral 1 s bureau. The 
policy of the state in times past had been subject to repeated 
changes, but these chauges had been carried into effect without 
any ostentatious parade of superior wisdom, or any reflection on 
previous transactions, and the Government of India at succes¬ 
sive periods had always presented to its princes and people the 
dignified and imposing appearance of unanimity. But on this 
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asion, the policy of a, preceding* administration was for the 
first time officially held up to public contempt. “ Disasters 
unparalleled in their extent, except by the*errors in which 
they originated have in one short campaign lx on avenged upon 
every scene of past misfortune. The enormous expenditure 
required for the support of a large force in a false position 
will no longer arrest every measure for the improvement and 
comfort of the people. The combined army of England and 
India, superior in equipment, in discipline, in valour, and in the 
officers by whom it is commanded to any force that can be 
opposed to it in Asia, wiM stand in unassailable strength upon 
its own soil, and, for ever, under the blessing of Providence, 
preserve the glorious empire it has won in security and 
honour/* Lord Ellonborough had been in such a state of ex¬ 
citement since ho assumed the charge of the Government that 
these inflated expressions excited little surprise, and the com¬ 
munity only regretted that with all his fine talent he had ho 
little ballast. The proclamation of the Gates appeared next, 
but it was at once seen to be a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian proclamation. The Somnath gates were to be 
restored to India with a grand flourish of trumpets. “ My 
brethren and friends/* said the Governor-General in his address 
to the nat ives, u our victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the 
despoiled tomb of Mahmoud looks on the ruins of Ghuzni* 
The insult of eight hundred years is avenged. To you princes 
and chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, and Gnzer&t, I 
shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. You 
will yourselves with all honour transmit the gates of sandal 
wood to the restored temple of Soninath.” This gasconade 
was designated by the Buko of Wellington, song of 
triumph /* but the community in India, native as well as Euro¬ 
pean, regarded it us the triumph of folly over common sense. 
The gates, even if genuine, had been desecrated by their asso¬ 
ciation with a Mahomedoa mosque. The princes and chiefs to 
whom the address was sent, were partly Hindoos and partly 
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medans. To the latter it was an unequivocal insult; 

.0 Hindoos, not one in twenty of whom had over heard of the 
legend, the whole transaction appeared an absurdity* There 
was, moreover, no temple of Sornnath to receive them, and it 
was preposterous to suppose that the Government of India 
intended to erect sad endow one. In the General Order which 
Lord Ellenborougk issued on the occasion, he directed that 
these trophies of our aims should be transmitted from Feroze- 


pore to Sornnath, on the western coast, a distance of 600 miles, 
with every demonstration of pomp, under the charge of an 
officer on a salary of 1,000 rupees a month, with an escort of 
three European officers and a hundred sepoys- They were to 
receive double batta during the service, and, to give additional 
importance to the procession, a detachment of his own body 
guard was to accompany it, under charge of one of his aides- 
de-camp. The gates were placed on a carriage covered 
with costly trappings, and brought in the Governor-General s 
train from Ferozeporc to Agra. At the shrines of Muttra and 
Brindabun, which he visited on his route, they were unveiled 
for three days for the benefit of the brahmins and devotees. 
As the encampment proceeded on its way to Agra hundreds 
of Hindoos daily prostrated themselves before the car, and ^ 
made poojah and offerings to it as to a deity. But the gates j 
were not destined to reach Sornnath; they never travelled 
beyond Agra, where they were soon after consigned to a 
lumber room in the fort. 

Meeting at Fe- At Ferossepore to which the divisions of General 
rozcpore, 1842. tfott and General Pollock were now tending, 
Lord Ellen borough had assembled a large army, partly to 
overawe the Sikhs, and partly to give a grand ovation to the 
returning heroes u at the foot of the bridge of the Sutlege. 
Two hundred and fifty elephants had been collected for the 


occasion, and Lord Ellon borough superintended in person the 
painting of their trunks, and the completion of their gaudy 
caparisons. They were to be drawn up in two lines and to 
salute the victorious battalions on their bended knees, but as 
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the elephant crouches on his hind log's, half the effect of the 
display was lost The officers were feasted in magnificent 
tents, decorated with flag's bearing' the lames of their 
victories, and the sepoys were regaled, as the Governor- 
General’s notification ran, “ with their favourite me toys ” or 
sweetmeats, Including the regiments from Afghanistan 
more than 40,000 British troops were assembled on this 
occasion at FerozeporC, and presented an imposing array 
of power after our disasters beyond the Indus. An interview 
between the Governor-General and Shore Sing, the ruler of the 
Punjab, was prevented by some accidental misunderstanding, 
but the heir apparent came down with a strong escort of 
Sikh troops to compliment him. Ho reviewed the British 
army and noticed with peculiar interest the veterans of 
General Nott’s and General Sale’s brigades. The camp was 
limn broken up, to the great relief of Shore Sing*, who was 
haunted with the dread of a conflict with the British force, 
and on its departure considered himself happy in having 
escaped a groat peril. A court-martial was convened, accord¬ 
ing to professional usage, to investigate the conduct of the 
officers who had “ abandoned their posts and gone over to the 
enemy,” and they were honorably acquitted of all blame. 
Major Pottinger’a proceedings were submitted to a couit of 
enquiry, of which Mr. George Clerk was President, the 
result of which added fresh lustre to the character of the 
young soldier who had driven the Persian army from Herat, and 
resisted the capitulation at Cabul, even in the last extremity. 
The Afghan prisoneia in our hands were likewise released. 
Lord Ellenborough intended at first that they should present 
themselves at the durbar at Ferozepore while he was 
celebrating the triumph of the British arms in Afghanistan, 
bat the universal voice of society was raised against so 
ungracious and so un-English a treatment of men whom we 
had torn from their country, and on whom we had inflicted a 
grievous injury. The more generous feelings of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s nature overcame his love of display, and Host 
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was dismissed at a private interview. On taking 
of him the Governor-General enquired his opinion of 
the English after all he had seen of them in India. w I have 
been struck,” he replied, “with the magnitude of your power, 
and your resources, with your ships, your arsenals, and your 
armies, but what I cannot understand, is, why the rulers of 
so vast and flourishing an empire should have gone across the 
Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren country.” ' 
Remarks on the The surprise expressed by the Post was equally 
expedition, 1842. shared by the English community both in India 
and in England, with the exception of the cabinet of secreta¬ 
ries at Simla and the Whig cabinet in Downing Street. After} 
twenty-five years of calm reflection, the expedition still ap¬ 
pears an unparalleled instance of human rashness and folly. ( 
The object of the war was to counteract the hostile designs 
of Persia, by securing a friendly power in Afghanistan. 
Mr. McNeill advised the Government of India to subsidize 
and strengthen Post Mahomed, who was eager for our 
alliance; but Lord Auckland and Mr. Macnaghten rejected 
this counsel and resolved to place a puppet on the throne, 
whom it became necessary to support by British bayonets and 
British gold. They accordingly took possession of a country 
of mountains and snow, filled with a turbulent and fanatic 
population, and we planted our armies in positions separated 
from all support by the Kojuk and the Bolan passes on one side, 
auu by the Khoord Cabul and the Khyber ou the other. Our 
most easterly post in Afghanistan was distant from the near¬ 
est post in India by thirty-five marches, and the intervening 
space ■'vms occupied by the cities, forts, and armies of a powerful 
and doubtful ally, whose troops were organizing annual revolu¬ 
tions, and whose Government was fast verging into a state of 
servile subjection to them. The crisis of 1838 came round again 
in 1856. The King of Persia invaded Herat and mastered the 
city, and it was deemed important to the interests of the 
Indian empire to check his career. Time had assuaged the 
feelings of the Post, and he had entered into a treaty with us 
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engaging 1 “to be the friend of the friends and the enemy of 
the enemies of the Company.” He was liberally supplied with 
arms and money to oppose the Persians ; a military demonstra¬ 
tion was likewise made by a British army in the maritime pro¬ 
vinces of Persia, and under the influence of these combined 
movements, the king was constrained to withdraw from 
Herat and sue for peace. If the same politic course had been 
adopted by Lord Auckland, we should have been saved the 
greatest disgrace our arms had ever encountered in Asia, 
and the loss of fifteen thousand lives, and fifteen orores of 
rupees. 


c»ioiui swddart 0ne ol ' the mos * “‘onrnf.il episodes of the 
iixui Captain Afghan war was the tragic end of Colonel Stod- 
conoiiy, 1839-4*. atu | obtain Coiioliy. The Colonel had been 

sent as envoy to Bokhara at the close of 1889 to promote the 
liberation of the Russian slaves, and to enter into a friendly 
treaty with the Ameer. The prince was of a haughty and re¬ 
vengeful temper, and while he claimed the title of Commander 
of the Faithful, was regarded throughout Central Asia as the 
incarnation of perfidy and ferocity. He had addressed a letter 
to the Queen of England, and being irritated by the contempt 
with which it was treated at the Foreign Office, determined 
to wreak his vengeance on the only Englishman in his 
power, notwithstanding the fact of his being a diplomatic 
agent. A complimentary reply under the royal sign manual 
to the most powerful chief in Central Asia, with whom we 
were seeking to establish an alliance, would not have lowered 
the dignity of the Crown inasmuch as George the third, 
and the Prince of Wales had corresponded directly with the 
Nabob of the Carnatic. Colonel Sfoddart was consigned to a 
loathsome prison and repeatedly scourged, and required to 
turn Mussulman, which he steadily refused, lie was soon 
after cast into a dark pit, the place of torment for the vilest 
criminals, filled with decomposed animal matter and the bones 
of the dead, and subsequently exposed at one of the gates of 
the city to the jeers and the brutality of the faithful, but he 
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'md resolutely to adhere to his fait h. The next day he 
^ain severely beaten, and hie grave was dug before hie 
eyes. <* The grating of the spades,” as he subsecjuonfcly 
recorded, u jarred on my shattered nerves beyond endurance.” 
and it was in this state of mental and physical prostration tftat 
he pronounced the formula of the Mahomed an creed, lie was, 
however, destined to two months of additional suffering, but 
he endured it with a degree of constancy which excited the 
admiration even of his persecutors. The continued success of 
the British arms in Afghanistan induced the Amcor to treat 
him with some degree of consideration, but the expedition 
sent across the Hindoo Koosh by Sir William Macnaghten, 
combined with the deputation of political missions to Khiva 
and Kokun, raised a suspicion in his mind that the English 
Government had a design on the independence of Turkistan. 
lie, therefore, adopted the precaution of despatching a mission 
to St. Petersburg* to solicit the aid of Russia. It appears that a 
fair opportunity was at this time presented to Colonel Stod- 
dart of escaping from the country, through the influence of 
Russia, but from a high though mistaken sense of honour, 
he refused to take advantage of it, lest he should appear to 
owe ins liberation to the good offices of a foreign Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Palmerston solicited tlio friendly efforts of the 
Russian Government on his behalf, and Colonel Bouteneff, 
who was sent by the Emperor on a return embassy to Bo¬ 
khara in May, 1841, was instructed to persist with greater 
importunity in demanding his release. Letters from Lord 
Clanricarde, the British Minister at St. Petersburg were trans¬ 
mitted to him by that occasion, and the Russian Chancellor, 
in his communication to the Governor-General of Orenberg, 
expressed a hope that the Colonel would be induced “ to 
waive his feelings of misplaced vanity,” and embrace the 
present opportunity of obtaining his release. Colonel Bouteneff 
reached Bokhara in August, 1841, and Colonel Stoddart was 
permitted to take up his residence with the Russian mission. 
In October, Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a mission 
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uy Sir William Macnaghten to Kokan, arrived at Bokhara, 
but he was suspected of having encouraged the ruler of that 
state in his hostility to the Ameer, and was immediately 
arrested and his property confiscated. The Ameer had 
addressed a second letter to the Queen of England, but was 
referred for a reply to the Government of India. His commu¬ 
nications with Russia had always been made directly to the 
Emperor, who did not disdain to reply to his letters: and he 
regarded the different treatment he had received from the 
Foreign Office in England in the light not only of an insult, but 
of a subterfuge, as the Government of India was universally 
believed to be hostile to Bokhara. Then came the insurrection 
at Cabul, and the murder of Sir Alexander Buruos. Colonel 
St odd art was immediately removed from the protection of the 
Russian mission, and subjected, together with Captain Conolly, 
to a rigid imprisonment. The entire destruction of the 
British army produced a complete revolution iu the feelings of 
the Ameer regarding the value of any European connection, 
lie no longer considered the Russian alliance an object of any 
importance, and the mission was treated with great contumely. 
The envoy was abruptly summoned to his presence as he was 
Setting out mi a fresh expedition to Kokan, and dismissed from 
his court with contemptuous indifference. Colonel Routeneft', 
who had for some time been apprehensive of being sent to 
keep company with the English prisoners, was happy to escape 
from the hands of this capricious tyrant. On his departure, he 
demanded the release of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Couolly, 
in conformity with the promise of the Ameer, but was informed 
that another letter had been addressed to the Queen of 
England, and that they would be forwarded direct to England 
on the receipt of her reply. On the 17th June, however, they 
were both led out to the market-place of Bokhara and decapi¬ 
tated. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Kf/LENiiOHOUOH’S ADMIN ISTIUXfOX —*SINDE AKD GWAXIOB 

WAit, 1842—1844* 

Siurlo 18J2 the 1st October, 1842, Lord Ellenborougli 

announced in his Simla proclamation that the 
“(tovernment of India, content with the limits which nature 
appears to have assigned to its empire, would devote nil its 
efforts to the establishment and maintenance of peace,” and 
he ordered a medal to be struck to inaugurate the reign of 
]K3aco with the motto, “Pftfc Mm restituta” Before six 
months had elapsed, he issued another proclamation, annexing- 
the whole kingdom of Sinde to the Company’s dominions, 
l’hat country was divided into three principalities, Upper 
Sinde, ruled by the Ameers of Xhyrporo, of whom Meer Roos- 
tum was the chief; Mecrpoore, governed by Shore Mahomed, 
and Lower Sinde held by the Ameers of Hyderabad. They 
were independent of each other, almost to the same extent as 
the princes of Rajpootana, and Lord Auckland had entered 
into separate treaties with them in 1889; but in 1842 it was 
resolved by the officers commanding in Sinde, to treat them 
as one body, and to hold all the Ameers responsible for the 
assumed default of any one of them* The humiliating treaties 
dictated in 1839 had imposed on thorn a subsidiary force and a 
tribute, but it had left them their estates and their regal dig¬ 
nity, and they appear to have acquiesced meekly in the subor¬ 
dinate condition to which they were reduced. During the three 
subsequent years in which Afghanistan was occupied by our 
troops, and Sinde had become the basis of our operations beyond 
the Indus, their conduct was marked by good faith, if not by 
cordiality. Under the personal influence of Major Outram, the 
political Resident, they permitted a free passage to our troops 
and stores through their country, and assisted the steamers 
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with fuel. Any opposition on their part would have occasioned 
the most serious inconvenience, but the garrisons of Oandaliar 
and of the other posts in southern Afghanistan which were en¬ 
tirely tie pendent on the supplies received from and through 
Si ride, were never allowed to suffer want. This friendly aid was 
gratefully acknowledged by Lord Auckland when on the eve 
of quitting* India. After the Cabul force had been annihilated, 
and our military reputation had suffered a partial eclipse, the 
Ameers still continued to furnish supplies and carriage, which 
they might have withheld without any infraction of the treaties# 
The force at Candahar could neither have retired to the Indus, 
or advanced to Cabul without the assistance of Sinde, and it was 
solely by means of the three thousand camels sent up from 
that province that General Nott was enabled to march on the 
capital. But two or three of the Ameers were emboldened by 
our reverses to manifest a feeling of hostility, and Major 
Out mm brought it to the knowledge of Lord JEllenborough in the 
form of distinct charges, which he represented to bo of so 
serious a nature as to justify a demand for a revision of the 
treaties. Lord Ellenborough replied that he was resolved to 
inflict signal chastisement, even to the confiscation of his 
dominions, on any chief or Ameer who should have exhibited 
hostile designs against xia during the late events, founded on a 
doubt of the existence of our power, but he added that there 
must be clear proof of the faithlessness of the Ameers, and it 
must not be “ provoked by the conduct of the British agents, 
producing on the mind of any chief an apprehension that the 
Government entertained designs inconsistent with his interests 
or his honour.” 

8ir Clla , u . Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th 

Napier^ proceed* September, invested with full diplomatic as well 
as military power. He was a soldier of distin¬ 
guished reputation, and of extraordinary resolution and 
energy; but he was new to India, and profoundly ignorant of 
the language, habits, and character of its princes and people, 
and of political life in it. He landed in Sinde with a violent 
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against the Ameers, and in his first interview with 
theirflit Hyderabad discarded all those amenities which had 
always characterized the intercourse of the Company’s func¬ 
tionaries with the princes of India, Lord Ellenborough had par¬ 
ticularly enjoined on the British agents in Sinde to consider 
themselves the representatives of the friendship as much as of 
the power of the British Government, and to be mindful that 
all necessary acts of authority should bo clothed with the 
veil of courtesy and regard. This generous admonition was 
entirely neglected by Sir Charles Napier. His menacing 
address created lively apprehensions in the minds of the 
Ameers, and all his subsequent proceedings only tended to 
confirm them. The investigation of the charges of disloyalty 
brought against the Ameers by Major Outram, was referred to 
him by the Governor-General, but with the distinct injunction 
that he should not proceed against any of them without the 
most complete proof of their guilt. ^All the charges except 
three were at once dismissed, and the question of their delin¬ 
quency turned upon three points: whether a letter sent to a 
petty Boogtie chief, and another sent to the ruler of the 
Punjab were genuine, and whether the minister of Meet Roos- 
turn, of Upper Sinde, had favoured the escape of a malcontent. 
The evidence of the authenticity of the letters was considered 
by the best authorities in India extremely doubtful, and the 
seals appeared to have been forged:—in Sinde the fabrication 
of seals was a profession. Upon every principle of equity and 
fair dealing, the Ameers ought to have been heard in their 
own defence 'before they were condemned; but Sir Charles 
Napier called upon them for no explanation, and, relying only 
on his own sagacity, and on the opinion of one of his junior 
assistants, as ignorant of the country as himself, informed 
Lord Ellenborough that the letters were authentic, and the 
charges substantiated; and that the treaty of 1839 had been 
violated. 

tv new treaty, Major On tram had submitted, together with 
the charges against the Ameers, the draft of the 
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iew treaty to be proposed for tb'ir acceptance. Its object 
was to place tin; relationship of the two Governments on a 
more satisfactory footing, to substitute a cession of territory 
for the annual tribute, and to punish the hostile designs 
which had been manifested by certain of the Ameers. They 
were to be deprived of some of the districts they had for¬ 
merly wrested from the Nabob of Bhawulpore, and he was 
to be rewarded by the restoration ‘of them for the exem¬ 
plary fidelity he had manifested during the Afghan crisis. 
The treaties reached Sir Charles Napier on the 12th Novem¬ 
ber, when Major Outram found that they prescribed the se¬ 
questration of lands to the value of nearly four lacs in excess 
of those which he had proposed, and which it had been deter¬ 
mined to take as a substitute for the tribute and as the penalty 
of disloyalty. They likewise deprived the Ameers of the regal 
prerogative of coining money. He attributed these additional 
demands to inadvertence, and requested Sir Charles Napier 
to bring the subject before Lord Eflenborough again, but ten 
weeks were allowed to elapse before the reference was made. 
The Governor-General admitted the error, and directed that it 
should be rectified, but his despatch did not reach the camp 
till after the battle of Meanee and the ruin of the Ameers. 
With regard to the new treaties, he had expressly instructed 
Sir Charles Napier to negotiate them with the Ameers, and 
not to carry them into effect until they had been con¬ 
cluded and ratified. Two days after they were received, Sir 
Charles Napier invited Meer Roostum to discuss them at a 
conference, but under the insidious advice of Ali Morad, he 
failed to attend it. A fortnight passed without any further 
communication regarding them with any of the Ameers, either 
of Upper or Lower Sinde, but on the 1st December the General 
informed Meer ltoostum arid his associates, that he had re¬ 
ceived the draft of a treaty signed by the Governor-General, 
which he now presented for their acceptance and guidance, and 
that in obedience to his instructions, he should proceed at once 
to occupy the territories indicated therein. The Ameers of 
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>re sent their vakeels to protest against the charge of dis¬ 
loyalty which had been brought against them, and to express, 
generally, their willingness to agree to the treaty dictated by 
the British Government, although they considered the terms 
unjust and oppressive. Within three days, and before they had 
signed the treaty, or had been allowed an opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing its conditions, Sir Charles Napier sequestrated the 
whole of the territory extending from Korea to the confines of 
Bhawulpore, which embraced the lands Lord Ellenborough had 
inadvertently included in the draft of the treaty. At the name 
time, he issued a proclamation forbidding the ryots to pay any 
rents to the Ameer after the 1st of January. These estates 
belonged to the feudatories of the Ameers, the Belocbee chiefs, 
who were entirely dependent on them for their means of 
subsistence, Meer Roostum remonstrated against this whole¬ 
sale confiscation of his territories before he had signed any 
treaty, and added with great simplicity that the English 
possessions extended over thousands of miles, while the whole 
of his territories would not be sufficient for the maintenance 
of a single sahib. An idle rumour had reached the General 
that the Ameers intended to make a night attack on his camp, 
and he immediately threatened Meer Roostum to march on his 
capital and destroy it and transplant the inhabitants* To this 
menace the Ameer meekly replied, “ God knows we have no 
intention of opposing the English, nor a thought of war or 
fighting—we have not the power. Ever since my possessions 
were guaranteed to me ami my posterity by the British 
Government under a formal treaty, 1 have considered myself a 
dependent of theirs, and thought myself secure.” 
ah Morafi and These violent proceedings were evidently 
tin? “Turbau, 1 ’ prompted by the nefarious intrigues and the coji~ 
sum mate villainy of A ll Moracl. The office of R ais, 
or lord paramount, was the highest dignity in Upper Sinde, 
and had long been enjoyed by Meer Roostum, then in his 
eighty-fifth year, who was venerated alike by the chiefs and the 
people, and held in high estimation by all the British officers 
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who had been connected with Sinde, for his invariable fidelity. 
The succession to this office, of which the Turban was the 
symbol, belonged by the usage of the country to his brother 
Ali Morad, who was, with the exception of Shore Mahomed 
of Moerpove, the ablest of the Ameers, but the personification 
of subtlety and perfidy. Fie was anxious to make sure of this 
honour, which Meet* Roostum was desirous of bestowing on 
his own son, and our subsequent proceedings in Sinde may be 
traced in a great measure to the infamous means which he 
adopted to accomplish his object. On the 23rd November he 
obtained an interview with Sir Charles Napier, arid, with that 
quick discernment of character for which the natives of India 
are distinguished, ascertained that his temper combined the 
elements of credulity and impulsiveness, lie persuaded the 
General that all the chiefs were hostile to British interests, 
with the exception of himself and one of the Am^em of 
Hyderabad, [and he succeeded in obtaining the promise of 
the Turban after the death of Meet Roostum. But he was 
anxious to obtain possession of it at once, and this object 
could be gained only by placing the old Ameer in a position 
of hostility to the British Government. With ingenious ma¬ 
lignity he laboured on the one hand to draw his brother into 
some act of indiscretion which might compromise him, and on 
the other hand endeavoured to inflame the mind of the British 
General against him by constant misrepresentations. Through 
his influence three haughty and menacing* messages were sent 
in succession to Meer Roosttim by Sir Charles, and that vener¬ 
able chief proposed to wait on him to offer a personal explana¬ 


tion. Sir Charles was induced to refuse the interview, because 
u it would be embarrassing,” but advised him to proceed to his 
brother's residence, not without a hope that he might be pre¬ 
vailed on to resign the Turban without delay. 4; I send you this 
letter,” he wrote, u by your own brother; listen to his advice; 
trust to his care. If you go to him, you may either remain, or 1 
will send an escort to conduct you to my camp.” This advice had 
all the force of a command, and Meer Roostum accordingly 
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<5^.^aired to Ali Morad’s fortress at Deejee, and on the 20th De¬ 
cember wrote to Sir Charles that of his own free will he had 
resigned the Tflifban, together with the control of his army, his 
forts, and Ids country to Ali Morad. Sir Charles informed the 
Governor-General, on the assurance of that intriguer, that this 
resignation had been written in the most formal manner in a 
Koran before all the religious men collected to witness it; 
but added that he was not without a suspicion that it had 
been obtained by fraud and violence, and that he was resolved 
on a personal interview with the old Ameer, This intention 
he communicated to Ali Morad, who was anxious to prevent 
the meeting, and rode over in haste to Deejee, roused his 
brother at midnight, and urged him to take flight in order to 
avoid Sir Charles Napier, who, he said, was coining the next 
day to make him prisoner j the terrified old chief accordingly 
escaped in haste to the camp of his relations twelve miles dis¬ 
tant, Sir Charles immediately issued a proclamation to the 
Ameers and people of Sinde, in which he charged Meer Roos- 
tum with having insulted and defied the Governor-General 
by departing from his brother’s roof, and announced his de¬ 
termination to maintain Ali Morad as the justly constituted 
chieftain of the Talpoora family. Meer Roost urn lost no time 
in sending his minister to the General to put him in possession 
of the truth, and to assure him that Ali Morad had placed him 
in durance in his fort and had extorted the resignation of the 
Turban, and had subsequently prompted him to escape by flight 
the captivity with which he was menaced. To this message 
Sir Charles sent an arrogant reply, charging the Ameer with 
subterfuge and falsehood. “ I do not,” he said, “ understand 
such double conduct, and will not allow you to take shelter 
under such misrepresentations. I no longer consider you the 
chief of the Talpooras, nor will 1 treat with you as such, nor 
with those who consider you the Rais.” The resignation said 
to have been written in the Koran was a forgery, and the as¬ 
semblage of holy men to witness it an audacious fiction. Under 
this deed Ali Morad claimed lands of the value of six lacs of 
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rupees a-year, as belonging to the Turban, and the abstraction 
of this property, combined with the sequestrations of Sir Charles 
Napier, left an income of only six lacs, out of twenty, for the 
support of eighteen Ameers, and. their thirty sons, and all 
thoir feudatory chiefs. 

To this wholesale spoliation the Ameers of 
tfmamgur, m3. g ifl( j e c(ni]( j 0 g 0V 110 resistance. Their 

military force consisted of about two thousand men, under the 
command of the son and nephew of Meer Roosturu, and they 
had never dreamed of offering any opposition to the British 
General. But there was a fort in the desert, Emamgur, be¬ 
longing to Meer Mahomed, who had not given any cause 
of offence to the British authorities. Owing to its inaccessible 
position, it does not appear ever to have been captured, and Sir 
Charles considering it to be the Gibraltar of tipper Sinde, was 
determined to show the chiefs, as he said, that “ neither their 
deserts nor their negotiations could intercept the progress of 
the British army ” On tbo 5th January be commenced his 
march into the desert with fifty horsemen, two 24-pounders, 
and throe hundred and fifty Europeans, mounted on camels, 
and after traversing the arid waste for four days without 
seeing the face of an enemy, reached the fort on the 9th oi 
that month. It was abandoned on his approach, and the for¬ 
tifications were blown up with the powder they contained. 
The Duke of Wellington pronounced the expedition “ one of 
the most curious military feats he had ever known to be per¬ 
formed.” It was unquestionably a gallant exploit, but as 
there was no declaration of war, and as we had no differences 
with the chief to whom tlie fort belonged, it was an act of 
wanton aggression. 

Sir Charles Napier had ordered the Ameers of 
ri™Aim*rs, Wlth Upper and Lower Sinde to meet Major Ontram at 
18M - Kbyrpore to discuss arid sign the treaties, and 

invested him with full powers, but directed him to listen to ra¬ 
re monstrance regarding the Turban, or the lands which Ali 
Morad bad seized. Major Outram pressed the omission of 
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clause regarding* the coinage, because the right to coin 
money was the nWSst cherished prerogative of royalty in the 
east, ami, likewise, because the image of the Queen was an 
emblem forbidden by the Mahomedan creed; but Sir Charles 
replied that the orders of Lord EUenborough on this subject 
were imperative and irreversible* I3y the contrivance of Ali 
Morad, Mecr Roestum and his brother Ameers were prevented 
from attending the meeting, and only two of the agents of 
the Ameers of Lower Sinde made their appearance; with the 
concurrence of Sir Charles, Major Outran) therefore transferred 
the conference to Hyderabad, and fixed it for the 28th 
January. Two days after, the vakeels of the Ameers of 
Hyderabad arrived in the camp, bearing the seals of their 
masters, with, full authority to affix them to the treaties. 
If they had been allowed to carry out their instructions 
then*, would have been a peaceful solution of all differ¬ 
ences, but Sir Charles Napier peremptorily refused them 
permission to execute the deed, and directed them to return 
to Hyderabad, in company with the Ameers of Upper Sinde, 
who were informed that they would be treated ns enemies if 
they refused to proceed thither. This order was issued under 
the crafty advice of Ali Morad, whose object was to create 
esMbairassments, well knowing that the Ameers of Lower 
Sinde dreaded the appearance of the despoiled princes at thvif 
capital, lest it should inflame the minds of the fielochee chiefs, 
who were flocking to it with their followers. 

The conference was held on the arrival of Major 

Conference at , 

Hyderabad, Outram at Hyderabad. The Ameers darned that 
Uii ' they had infringed the treaties. They repudiated 

the hostile correspondence, and maintained that they had 
never affixed their seals to the letters said to have been 
addressed to the Boogtie chief and to the ruler of the Punjab. 
They demanded that these document# should bo produced and 
examined in their presence, but were informed that they were 
with the Governor-General. Meer Itoostum again asserted 
that he had been placed under restraint by Ali Morad, and 
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that hie seal had been affixed to the deed of resignation by 
force. Several conferences were subsequently held, at which 
the Ameers assured the Major that the Belochee troops now 
assembled at the capital were not under control, and that 
the continued advance of Sir Charles Napier, who was march¬ 
ing on Hyderabad, must inevitably lead to a collision. They 
assented to the conditions of the treaties, although they were 
deemed harsh ; they were ready oven to relinquish the large 
territory which Sir Charles had confiscated, but they re* 
quired the assurance of Major Outram that the Turban and 
the territory seized by Ali Morad should be restored to Moor 
Roosturn, if he could substantiate the allegation of violence. 
If this concession were made, they thought that they might 
succeed in restraining the passions of the troops. It was be¬ 
yond the power of Major Outram to assent to this proposal. On 
the 12th February, lie attended a durbar in the fort, when all the 
Ameers affixed their seals to the treaties. The city,however, 
was in a state of commotion; the sight of the fugitive and 
disinherited princes of Upper Si ode, and, more especially, of 
the venerable Meer Eoostnm, deposed from the chiefship and 
stripped of his territory by his perfidious brother, exasperated 
the inhabitants and the Belochee chiefs beyond endurance On 
issuing from the fort after the treaties had been executed, 
Major Outram and his officers wore surrounded by a dense 
crowd of citizens and soldiers pouring execrations on the 
British name, and they would inevitably have fallen a sacrifice 
to popular fury, if they had not been protected by a guard 
under the command of the most influential chiefs, who refused 
to leave them till they were safe within the gates of the Resi¬ 
dency. The next day a deputation waited on Major Outram to 
state that the Belochee troops were wrought up to such a state 
of desperation that the Ameers were unable to restrain them, and 
could no longer be answerable for their conduct. u We have 
given you,” they said, “ all that you wanted for yourselves and 
for the Nabob of Bhawulpore without a murmur. Promise to 
restore the lands which Ali Morad lias seized, or permit us 
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ver them ourselves but Major On tram could only 
assure them that the Ameers must be held responsible for 
the conductor their subjects. They entreated him to retire 
from the Residency to a place of greater safety, but he 
replied that he should neither move an inch, nor place an 
additional sentry at his door. On the morning of the 15th 
February, masses of infantry and cavalry came down upon 
the Residency and assailed it with great resolution, but they 
were effectually repulsed by a small body of native troops, 
and a company of the 22nd Foot, which happened to be 
present. After a gallant defence of three hours against over¬ 
whelming numbers, Major Out ram retired with the loss of 
seventeen killed, wounded, and missing, to the armed steamer 
anchored in the river about five hundred yards distant. It 
is important to the interests of historical truth to correct the 
groundless assertion made on the authority of Sir Charles 
Napier in Lord EllonborouglTs proclamation of the 5th March, 
that 44 the Ameers signed the new treaty oa the 14th February, 
and treacherously attacked the residence of the British Com¬ 
missioners with a large force on the following day.” The 
treaty was signed on the 12tli, and for two days the Ameers 
continued to importune Major Outran! to retire from the 
Residency, because they were unable to curb the indignation 
of their feudatories, but, true to bis chivalrous feeling, lie 
resolved to remain and brave the danger. 

Thorite of The attack on the Residency closed all negotia- 
Mfraaee, nth tion, and rendered an appeal to arras inevitable. 
February, 1843. C0Ul .£ 0 waH left to Sir Charles Napier but to 

march to Hyderabad, and to join issue with the national 
force which had flocked thither in augmented numbers when it 
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was perceived that lie continued to advance after the treaties 
had been signed. On the morning of the 17t.h February lie 
came upon the Belochee army posted at Meanee, about six 
miles from Hyderabad, numbering more than 20,000 men, 
while his own force did not exceed 2.700. The Belochoes took 
up a strong position, with the dry bed of the Fullailee in 
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‘mnt, and a wood on each flank defended by fifteen guns. 
During three hours they maintained their ground with the 
greatest courage and resolution, and being excellent swords¬ 
men, repeatedly rushed down the bank on the British ranks, 
after having discharged their matchlocks. The fortune of 
the day was at length decided by a charge of cavalry on 
the; right of the enemy, while another body of horse fell 
simultaneously on their camp, spreading dismay in the rear 
of the masses opposed to the British infantry. The Belophees 
disputed every inch of ground, and gradually retired from 
the Held, leaving their camp, their artillery, and all their 
military stores in the hands of the victors. Braver men 
never rushed on death, and never on any Indian battle-field 
had the gallantry of British troops, or the generalship of a 
British commander, been more conspicuously displayed. No 
quarter was asked or given, and the loss of the Betochees in 
killed and wounded was computed at 5,000, while that of the 
British force, owing to the admirable tactics of Sir Charles 
Napier, did not exceed 257, of whom nineteen wore officers* 
The victory was as complete as it was brilliant, but a fresh body 
of 10,000 Belochees arrived the next day, and Shore Mahomed, 
the Ameer of Meerpore, the ablest and most martial of the 
princes, was in the neighbourhood with about the same 
number of men, who had taken no part in the engagement. 
Sir Charles was without the means of laying siege to the fort 
of Hyderabad, and would have been constrained to retire to 
the banks of the Indus and throw up entrenchments, while 
he awaited the arrival of a battering train. This appearance of 
weakness might have marred the prospects of the campaign. 
From these embarrassments he was happily relievod by the 
voluntary submission of the Ameers, and the surrender of the 
fortress. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th February, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures and jewels 
of the Talpoora family, which were distributed as prize among 
the captors, Major On tram refused to accept his share of the 
plunder, acquired in what he considered an unjust war, and 
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6-uted it, to the extent of 80,000 rupees, among’ the 
Saritnble institutions of India. Lord Ellen borough, soon after 
receiving* intelligence of the victory at Meanoo, issued a pro¬ 
clamation annexing the kingdom of Si tide, “ fertile as Egypt,” 
to the Company's territories, abolishing slavery, and opening 
the Indus to the navigation and commerce of all nations. 
gtic >iu} | attle The gallant Shore Mahomed, of Meerpore, who, 
?m MiirJt, ’ when Hyderabad was threatened by Sir John 
Keane and General Cotton in 1839, had come to 
the rescue with his coffin and his shroud, employed himself 
in collecting together the scattered bands of Be Indices, to 
make another effort for the independence of his country. Ho 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad, near the village 
of Dubba, on the 22nd M arch, and Sir Charles Napier, who 
had, in the meantime, received reinforcements which raised hi * 
force to (>,000, found the Ameer encamped with about 20,000 
men in a strong position behind the dry bed of the Fullniiee. 
The British artillery played on the enemy's centre, till it began 
to waver, the cavalry charged the left, and the 22nd Foot 
rushed up the bank of the river, under a galling fire of match ¬ 
locks without returning a shot, till within forty paces of tho 
entrenchments, which they stormed with a noble devotion. 
The field was gallantly .contested on both sides; the Belochees 
fought with exemplary courage ; the British officers arid men 
emulated the example of their heroic commander, who moved 
about w ith the utmost composure where the shots were flying 
thickest. The victory was as complete as that of Mtaiioe, 
and Shore Mahomed fled with only a small body of followers. 
A detachment was sent into the desert to take possession ot 
the fortress of Omercote, famed as tho birthplace of tho 
Emperor Akbar. It was found deserted and Sir Charles Napier 
soon after announced t<> the Governor-General the complete 
subjugation of the country, which he made the subject of a 
pun, and, in reference to the charge of injustice with which 
the conquest was universally assailed, wrote ptccavi , u I have 
sinned ” (Sinde). During the year, there were some slight 
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ebullitions of discontent, but they wore subdued without ditti- 
culty, and no conquered province in India has been found to 
acquiesce more rapidly and more completely in the establish¬ 
ment of British authority. Every effort to raise a local force in 
Afghanistan to sustain our authority had been defeated by t he 
Inveterate hostility and treachery of those who enlisted; but 
the Belochees entered cheerfully into the service oi their con¬ 
querors, exhibited a feeling of invariable loyalty, and did not 
hesitate to embark on foreign service to garrison their trans¬ 
marine settlements. 

~ The achievements of the British army in Sinde, 

conqucai of which were naturally contrasted with the cowardice 
Nn.to, m,i an( | imbecility exhibited in Afghanistan* created a 
feeling of just exultation in India; hut it was clouded by 
the conviction that the rupture with the Ameers was unjus¬ 
tifiable, and the war unrighteous. Lord Ellenborftugh, at a 
subsequent period, drew up an elaborate vindication of these 
proceedings, but it only served to place the weakness of the 
cause in a more prominent light. There is no doubt that he 
was keenly sensible of the injury inflicted on British prestige 
in India and in Asia by our disasters in Afghanistan, and was 
quick to resent any manifestations of hostile or oven equivocal 
conduct in our allies, which could be traced to a suspicion of 
the decay of our power. Such indications of disaffection had 
been exhibited at the native Courts upon every f ormer occasion 
of our reverses, even far more palpably than in the present 
instance in Sinde: but no Governor-General had deemed it 
necessary to visit them with a heavy retribution. They had 
always disappeared when victory was again associated with 
our arms, and they would have died a natural death in Sinde if 
the management of affairs had been in other hands than those 
of Sir Charles Napier. Lord Ellenborough, unwisely, placed in¬ 
discriminate confidence in his judgment, and regulated his 
own proceedings by the information he communicated. Many 
extenuating circumstances and many documents which could 
not have failed to modify his opinions were withheld from him, 
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„ficTthe fullest credit may be given to the assertion of Sir John 
I lobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, that the con¬ 
quest of Sinde would never have taken place ii Cord Mien- 
borough had been in full possession of the real facts, and had 
been cognisant of the misdeeds of Ali Morad. Sir Charles 
entered upon his duties with a strong prejudice against the 
Ameers, and he was the victim of a foregone e< inclusion. At; the 
beginning of his Sinde career, he remarked, “ We only want 
a, pretext to coerce the Ameers,” and after examining the letters 
said to be treasonable, affirmed “they have given a pretext, 
they have broken treaties. The more powerful Government 
■will at no distant period swallow up the weaker, and it would 
be better to come to the result at once, if it can be done 
with honesty.” On a subsequent occasion be wrote, “ We 
have no right to seize Sinde, yet wo shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and humane piece of rascality it 
■will be.” The rascality is more apparent than the advantage, 
except to the captors, to whom it brought a rich draught of 
prize money, of which seven lacs fell to the share of the 
General- in-chief. On the finances of India it inflicted a loss of 
two crores and a-half of rupees in the course of fifteen years. 


The war was the result of Sir Charles’s rash and impetuous 
proceedings, but it must not be forgotten that he was sur¬ 
rounded by the creatures, and stimulated by the villainous 
intrigues, of Ali Morad. The conquest of Sinde admits of no 
vindication. It is a blot on our national escutcheon, but it 
stands alone among the transactions which have enlarged the 
boundaries of the British empire in India, and it is unjust to 
yield to an indolent dislike of investigation and pass a general 
censure on our career for an exceptional transgression. I he 
treatment which the Ameers experienced forms one of the 
darkest pages in the history of British India. State policy 
might dictate their removal from a country where they bad 
once been masters, but it was nevertheless an act of cruelty to 
inflict an indiscriminate banishment on these unhappy princes, 
many of whom were innocent even of a hostile thought, and 
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to consign them to a distant and dreary exile, separated from 
all those associations which form the charm of existence. 

The mutinies, For the first time in the history of British India, 
the expansion of the empire led to a mutiny of the 
sepoys. Sin do became a British province, and they lost the 
extra allowances which had been granted to them while on 
active service in an enemy's country. The sepoy could not 
comprehend why he should be deprived of any portion of his 
pay because he had assisted in adding a new province to the 
dominions of his masters, and ho became insubordinate. In 
February, 1844, the 34th Native Infantry, which had been 
warned for service in Siride, refused to march without the ad¬ 
ditional allowances granted to troops proceeding beyond the 
Indus. The 7th Bengal cavalry, and several companies of 
Bengal artillery followed the example on the line of march, and 
were ordered back to their former stations. The 69th and the 
4th, which were ordered iri their stead to the frontier, refused 
to embark in the boat s provided for them at Ferozepore. The 
64th at Loodiaua exhibited equal reluctance for the service, 
and was countermarched to Benares. On reaching Umbala, 
the native officers came forward and assured the General com¬ 
manding the division that the regiment had thought better of it, 
and was ready to proceed to Sinde. The Ootmrnuder-in-chief, 
elated with this return of loyalty, imprudently determined 
to recompense it by a promise of higher pay and pension, 


und greater indulgences of furlough; but when the regi¬ 
ment arrived at Moodkee, the men broke out in open mutiny, 
and endeavoured to seize the colours, but were induced by the 
flattery of the commandant to resume their march. Two 
day8 after* the despatch of the Adjutant-General which an¬ 
nounced the concessions made by the Commander-in-chief. 
Tinder the impression that the corps was animated with a 
feeling of loyalty, was received in camp; but though it was 
then in a state of complete rebellion, the weak Colonel not only 
translated the letter into Hindostanee and circulated it among 
the sepoys, but aggravated the imprudence already com- 
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by promising the batta they had received under 
eneral Pollock in Afghanistan. On the arrival of the regi¬ 
ment at Shikarpore, the extra allowances, to which the sanction 
of the Government of India had never been obtained, were 
withheld, and the men again broke out into mutiny. The 
station was under the command of General l it inter, an 
officer held in the highest estimation throughout the native 
army, but be was unable to restore discipline and was openly 
insulted and hustled on the parade. The sepoys affirmed that 
they had been allured to Sinde by false pretences, that they 
had been promised “ Pollock’s batta 5> but had received 
eight rupees instead of twelve. As there was unfortunately 
too much, reason for this complaint, he march< d the regi¬ 
ment back t.o the Indus, and agreed to condone the offence 
of all but the ringleaders. The mutiny was hushed up, and 
the Colonel cashiered. Finding it impracticable to garrison 
Sinde with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the 
Madras army which had never manifested any hesitation to 
embark on foreign service. But the Madras army was n't 
free from the taint of insubordination; and, during the pre¬ 
vious six years, there had been repeated instances o! mutiny 
on various occasions, and at more than one station. 1 ho 
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4.7th was under orders for Moulmein, a station across the bay 
on the Tenasgerim coast, where the sepoys had always en¬ 
joyed extra allowances. It was determined to change their 
destination and embark them for Bombay on their way to 
Sinde, with the promise of the same additional pay they had 
enjoyed when crossing the sea. The assurance thus given 
by the Governor in ignorance of the regulations of the 
Bengal army, was of no validity, and the men, finding on 
their arrival at Bombay that their expectations were dis¬ 
appointed, broke out in open mutiny on parade. 1 he 
leaders were placed in confinement, and a small advance of 
money was served out which kept down the spirit oi re¬ 
sistance, but it was deemed hazardous again to attempt 
the experiment of despatching Madras regiments to ^inde. 





The province was made over to the Bombay army, and satis- 
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factory arrangements were made regarding* the allowances of 
the troops. These repeated explosions clearly demonstrated 
that the feeling of subordination was gradually becoming 
relaxed in the minds of the sepoys, and afforded a pre¬ 
monition of that climax of mutiny which, thirteen years later, 
swept away the whole of the Bengal army. 


Lord Ellenboroughls announcement of the victory 
of Meaneo, and the subjugation of Sinde, was dated 


Troicfress of 
affairs at 


awylior, 18-42. f r()m ^ p a j ace 0 f Agra on the 5th March. Outlie 
same day an order was issued to concentrate a large force on 
the frontier of Sindia’s territories, at a little distance from that 
city, to support the authority of the regent, recently appointed 
under the auspices of the Governor-General. Before the close 
of the year two battles were fought which placed the whole of 
the Gwalior kingdom at the disposal of tho British Govern¬ 
ment. Resuming the thread of events at that durbar, after the 
death of Dowlut Kao Shelia, we remark that his widow, Baeza 
Bye, adopted Junkojee Sindiain 1827, and that he died on the 
7tli February, 1843, without issue, and without having named a 
successor. In 1838 he had taken for his second wife, Tara Bye, 
now in her thirteenth year. Immediately upon his death she 
adopted a boy of the age of eight, not without the full concur¬ 
rence of the chiefs and of the Governor-General and bestowed 
ou him the royal title of Gyajee. The durbar, comprising the 
most influential inen in the state, lay, military and ecclesiastical, 
was anxious that the government of the country should con¬ 
tinue to be administered by the existing council of ministers. 
Lord Ellenborough, however, considering the geographical po¬ 
sition of the kingdom, which consisted of many straggling dis¬ 
tricts, impinging in every direction for many hundred miles on 
the territories of the Company and its allies, and bearing in mind 
also the extreme youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, 
deemed it important that the management of the state should 
rest upon the responsibility of a single individual as regent. 
Two candidates appeared for this dignified office, the Mama 
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the undo of tlie late raja, and Dada Khasjee, the here¬ 
ditary chamberlain and keeper of the jewel office. The claims 
of the Dada were strongly supported by the young queen and 
the ladies of the court, but Lord Ellenborough directed the 
Resident to inform the durbar that lie should prefer the ap¬ 
pointment. of the Mama Sahib, who was accordingly installed 
on the 23rd February. This interference in the appointment 
of the minister involved the necessity of giving him the sup¬ 
port of the British Government, while it also rendered him an 
object of increasing* aversion to an influential party in the 
state, by whom his rival was preferred. The ranee and her 
partizans, irritated at their disappointment, set every engine to 
work to thwart and harass the regent, and to throw his ad¬ 
ministration into confusion. It was in the prospect of being 
obliged to afford him material support, that Lord Ellenborough 
ordered the assembly of troops on the 5th March, hut the re¬ 
ceipt of more favourable intelligence from Gwalior induced 
him to countermand it three days after, 
state of the Th© £ reat source of disquietude at Gwalior was 
Gwalior Army, the state of tho army, consisting of about 30,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, with 200 pieces of can¬ 
non, commanded for the most part by Christian officers of 
European descent. It was not in any sense a Mahratta force 
corresponding with that of tlie first Sindia and animated with 
a strong feeling of national enthusiasm, but a mercenary body 
recruited from the martial population of the provinces of Raj- 
pootaaa, Oude, and the Company’s territories. It was out of 
[*11 proportion, not only to the requirements of the kingdom, 
which was protected from external invasion by its British 
alliance, but also to its revenues, of which it absorbed more 
than two-thirds. Tho Government of Gwalior had made re¬ 
peated attempts to reduce its numbers with a view to the 
tranquillity of the country and the relief of the treasury, but 
the troops peremptorily refused to permit any of the corps to 
be paid up and disbanded, or any vacancy in their ranks to 
remain empty. They were, moreover, always in arrears, some- 
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times to the extent of ten months* pay, which necessarily 
served to increase the feeling of arrogance and insubordina¬ 
tion. The army was in fact too large and too strong for the 
state. One of the battalions of a brigade of infantry under a 
native commandant, had recently committed great excesses in 
Malwa, and in consequence of a strong remonstrance from the 
Resident, he was ordered to repair alone to Gwalior to answer 
for his conduct; but lie chose to march up contumaciously at 
the head of his battalion, arid the whole brigade was imme¬ 
diately infected with a mutinous feeling. Lord Eilonborougii 
pressed on the regent the importance of dealing vigorously 
with this spirit of rebellion, and offered him the assistance of 
a British force, but he prudently declined the proposal, from 
the conviction that the appearance of foreign soldiers in the 
country would raise a flame in the array, and inevitably lead 
to a collision. 


do missal of vhe The opposition to the regent was organized in 
Regent, 18U the zenana, chiefly through the intrigues of a very 
clever slave girl, who had acquired a complete ascendency over 
the childish mind of the ranee. The slave was at length in¬ 
duced by a large donation to withdraw from the palace, and 
the D&da, who headed the adverse faction, was advised to 
proceed to Benares with the bones of the deceased raja, as he 
had conveyed the bones of Dowlut Rao Sindia sixteen years 
before to the same holy city; but; he declined the insidious pro¬ 
posal, well knowing that he would not be permitted to return 
to Gwalior when he had once quitted it. To strengthen his 
influence at the court, the Regent betrothed the young raja to 
Iris own niece, but the palace confederacy assured the ranee 
that this alliance would completely undermine her influence, 
tvs indeed it was intended to do, and ten days after the cere¬ 
mony had taken place, she sent abruptly to inform the Resi¬ 
dent that, having various causes of complaint against the 
regent, she had thought fit to dismiss him from his office. 
The Resident energetically remonstrated with the self-willed 
girl on the folly of this course, but she turned a deaf ear to 
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representations. He then requested permission to cal! 
up a British detachment to support the cause of the regtmt, 
but Lord Ellenborough refused to sanction this movement, 
though he caused intimation to be given to the ranee, that 
it was indispensable to establish a Government at Gwalior 
capable of maintaining tranquillity along the extensive line of 
its frontier, and that it was impossible for him to permit 
u the growth of a lax system of rule generating habits of 
plunder/* Lord Ellenborough had lost ail confidence in the 
regent, who ought in bis opinion to have been able, with the 
aid of the army and the countenance of the British authori¬ 
ties, to baffle the machinations of the palace. u You have 
proved yourself,” he said, “unfit to manage men or women, 
and a minister at Gwalior must manage both,” The regent 
was violently expelled the country, and the revengeful Dada 
would have deprived him of his liberty, as well as of his pro¬ 
perty, as he passed through the independent state of Seronge, 
but for the interposition of the Governor-General The degra¬ 
dation of the minister who had been supported by the Govern¬ 
ment of India was an insult which Lord Ellenborough was not 
disposed to overlook, and the Resident was desired to with¬ 
draw from the capital with all his establishment, and to retire 
to Pholpore. The durbar had not forgotten that the retirement 
of Colonel Collins in 1803 was immediately followed by the 
battle of Assye and the dismemberment of the kingdom, and 
every effort was made to induce the Resident to return to the 
capital; but the Governor-General steadily refused to give his 
consent. 

evasion at On the expulsion of the regent, the ranee as- 
G^aiior, mas 8lime <j the ostensible management of the state, 
and held durbars daily, but all real power was in the hands of 
the Dada, who had secured the females of the zenana by 
lavish gifts of money and land. He manifested his hostility 
to the Government of India by expelling from office those who 
were favorable to it, and installing those who were known to 
regard it with aversion. The most influential nobles held aloof 
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from him, and he never moved out of the palace, where he con¬ 
sidered himself secure, without the protection of a strong guard. 
In this state of political -confusion, the army, which was con¬ 
centrated at the capital and courted by all parties, became more 
arrogant and overbearing than ever, and the soldiers of the 
artillery insulted their officers and expelled them from the camp. 
The ranee continued to importune the Resident to return, 
but lie was instructed to inform her that until the Dada, the 
author of all these complications, and the only obstacle to the 
restoration of friendly relations between the two states, was 
removed from her counsels, he was riot at liberty to resume 
his functions at the capital. This communication was deli¬ 
vered, in common with all others, to the Duda, but he impro¬ 
perly withheld it from the ranee. Considering, however, that 
he was the chief minister of the stato, and the solo medium 
of communication with her, the transgression will appear very 
venial, but the Governor-General thought tit to regard it as 
an u offence of the most criminal character against the state of 
Gwalior,” and peremptorily demanded that he should be com¬ 
mitted to the custody of the Resident. The ranee replied that 
she was prepared to deprive him of his office and authority, 
and to place him under restraint within the Gwalior territories, 
but that it would be derogatory to the dignity of the crown 
to surrender him at the dictation of a foreign power. Three 
of the ablest and most influential of the nobles, anxious to 
preserve the alliance and friendship of the British Government, 
formed a junction with one of the brigades hostile to the Dada, 
and, after having besieged the palace for three days, obtained 
possession of his person. The capital presented the appear¬ 
ance of two hostile encampments. The rival parties were 
equally balanced in numbers and strength, but the command 
of the treasury gave the ranee a preponderating influence. 
They came at length to an open rupture, which resulted in the 
loss of fifty or sixty lives. Soon after, the Dada contrived to 
effect his escape, and again assumed the management of 
affairs, issued eight months' pay to the troops, and made pre- 
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is to oppose any movement of British troops which 
overnor-General might order. 

On the 1st November, Lord Ellenborough ro- 
Kiimborough'B corc ted & Minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior, 
Minuta, which furnishes a key to his subsequent proceed- 

Nov. l«t, Id43. , .. . „ „ * r 

mgs, It was exceptionally free from paradox 
and eccentricity, and, if viewed either with reference to the 
soundness of its political views, or to the vigour of its style, 
may be considered one of the ablest state papers on the records 
of the Council, Whether forced on us, he said, by circum¬ 
stances, or the settled object of our arms and policy, our position 
in India is that of the paramount and controlling power, and 
it is therefore impossible to take a partial and insulated view 
of our relations with any one state within that limit. To 
recede from that position would endanger our own existence, 
and bring upon all the states now dependent on us the most 
afflicting calamities. It would let loose alt the elements of 
confusion* and lead the several states to seek redress for daily 
occurring grievances against each other, not from the super- 
intending justice of the British Government, but from the 
armed reprisals of the injured; and the countries which* 
under our protection, hare enjoyed many of the advantages 
of peace would again be exposed to devastation. He then 
passed in review the transactions of the year at Gwalior where 
the expulsion of the regent, nominated with our concurrence, 
and the elevation of his rival, was an affront of the gravest 
character, and where, moreover, an army of 150,000 men, 
with a very numerous artillery, under the direction of 4 
person who had obtained his post and could only retain it in 
despite of the British Government, lay within a few marches 
of the capital of the north-west provinces, Still, under 
ordinary circumstances, we might perhaps have waited upon 
time, and trusted to the disunion manifest among the chiefs, 
and the usual vicissitudes of an Indian court, to restore our 
influence at Gwalior, Jlut the events which have recently 
occurred at Lahore will not permit the resort to a policy 
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suited only to a state of general tranquillity in India/ In the 
Punjab both the sovereign and bin son had been murdered in 
the month of September at the instigation of Dhvan Sing, 
who was himself slain on the same day by the assassin he 
had employed to destroy his master* Heera Sing, the son of 
Dbyan Sing, revenged the death of bm father, proclaimed 
Duleop Sing sovereign, and endeavoured to gain over the 
army by the addition of two rupees and a-half to the monthly 
pay of each soldier. Amidst these convulsions and massacres 
the army had become the dominant power in the state, and 
Lord Ellenborougli justly remarked that 44 with an army 
of 70,000 men within three marches of the Sutlege, con¬ 
fident in its own strength, proud of its various successes 
against its neighbours, desirous of war and of plunder, and 
under no discipline or control, it would be unpardonable were 
we not to take every possible precaution against its hostility, 
and no precaution appears to bo more necessary than that 
of rendering our rear and our communications secure, by the 
re-establishment of n friendly Government at Gwalior/’ It 
will admit of no controversy that while this large army, com¬ 
posed of the bravest soldiers in India, and its three hundred 
guns, complete masters of the Government, and eager to pour 
down on our territories, lay across the Sutlege, and another 
powerful army with two hundred guns, trained by European 
officers and equally beyond the control of the state, lay within 
sixty-five miles of Agra, the British empire was in a position 
of extreme peril. The Governor-General would have incurred 
a serious responsibility if he had been indifferent to the im¬ 
portance of reducing the Gwalior army before the collision 
with the Sikhs, which was evidently inevitable, came on. 
Lord BUenborough had continued for two months to press the 
surrender of the Dad a on the ranee, and the Resident had 
assured her that nothing short of it would satisfy the British 
Government. 44 If,” ho said, 44 the Governor-General, who is 
now on bis way to Agra, should not find the Dada there on 
his arrival, God alone knows what orders may be issued.” 
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Proceedings of 
Lord Kllen- 
borough, 1843. 


Lord JBlenborough arrived at Agra on the 11th 
December, and finding that the (hula had not 
quitted Gwalior, wroto the next day to inform 
the ranee that it would have been gratifying to him if her 


conduct had enabled him to look forward to a long con¬ 
tinuance of friendship between the states, but lier Highness 
had unfortunately listened to other counsels and tin ■ British 
authorities could neither permit the existence within the 
territories of Sindia of an unfriendly Government, nor allow 
those territories to remain without a Government willing and 
able to maintain order, and to preserve the relations of -unity 
with its neighbours. Compelled by the conduct hei High¬ 
ness had been advised to adopt, he was obliged to look to 
other means than those of friendly remonstrance to maintain 
the relations of the two states in their integrity. He bad 
directed the British armies to advance, and would not arrest 
their movements till he had lull security for the . uturef m- 
quiffity of the common frontier. The Command- r-in-cliief, 
Sir Hugh Gough, accordingly, commenced his march towards 
Gwalior, and the Dada was immediately sent to Dholpore 
with a letter from the ranee to request that as the wishes of 
the Governor-General had been complied with, the pt‘.green 
of the army might be arrested. On the 18th December, Lord 
Ellonborough replied to her communication, repeating Ids 
former remarks on the necessity of a strong Government able 
to control its own subjects, and he required that the Gwalior 
army, which was to all intents the master of the Govern¬ 
ment it pretended to serve, should be reduced within reason¬ 
able limits, and that the strength of the British contingent 
should be increased. The completion of this measure in a 
sat isfactory manner by the Maharanee and the dm bar, would 
render the advance of the British armies no longer requisite, 
but. they would be at. hand to give aid to her Highness, if 
necessary, in effecting this purpose. Instead, however, of 
resting the justification of these proceedings on the undeni¬ 
able argument of an imperative necessity, Lord LHenboiough 



BEFtfNCT TREATY OF 1804. 

adopted the feeble plea of the duty he owed “ the Maharaja, 
whose person and whose rights as the successor of Dowlufc 
Kao Sindia wore placed by treaty Under the protection of 
the British Government.” The treaty thus unexpectedly 
brought forward was that of Boorhanpore, forced on Sindia 
by Lord Wellesley in 1804, and negotiated by Colonel 
Malcolm. It provided that a subsidiary force of 0,000 men 
should, be organized on Sindia’s behoof, and that “it should 
be ready at all times, on the requisition of the Maharaja, to 
execute services of importance, such as the care of hie person, 
his heirs, and successors, and the overawing and chastisement 
of rebels, or exciters of disturbance in his dominions.” But 
as this subsidiary force was not to he paid from his treasury, 
or even stationed within his territories, it was never called into 
existence, The treaty itself became a dead letter from the day 
it was signed, and no reference was subsequently made to 
it, cither by the Mahratta court, or b}' the Government of 
India. When a new treaty was formed with Sindia by Lord 
Hastings, in 1817, although previous arid succeeding treaties 
were recapitulated and confirmed, that of Boorhanpore was un¬ 
noticed. It Was this obsolete treaty which Lord Ellenborough 
now restored to life, after it had lain in the grave for forty 
years, and on the strength of rt ordered two armies into the 
Gwalior territories, not only without the requisition of the 
raja, but in spite of the remonstrances of bis Government. 

Deputation from Tho Tim * c au(i * a K that the Governor- 

Gwalior—Mar h General was moving down with a large force to 
of the army, 1843. ^ Chuinbul, .the boundary of the two states, 
determined to advance to the frontier town of Dholpore to meet 
him; ami a deputation of three of the most influential chiefs of 
the durbar, friendly to the Company's Government, was sent 
forward to arrange the interview. They suggested that the 
queen and the prince, who were then on the eve of leaving* 
the capital, should wait on Lord Ellenborough in his present 
encampment, which was the spot where all former Governors* 
General had awaited the visit of tho Gwalior rajas. Lord 
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trough replied that be could ant- wait their arrival, and 
the army would advance as soon as the whole of the 
troops had joined it. The chief a entreated him to reconsider 
this determination. It was, tiny said, a question of vital 
importance, affecting the honour of the house of Sindm. which 
would be eternally disgraced if, contrary to all precedent, the 
Governor-General should cross the frontier before the uoahatl 
paid his respects to him on British territory. It was in his 
hands to uphold or to destroy the dynasty of their master; 
the treaty which had been propounded would occasion no diffi¬ 
culty; it was for him to dictate the terms, it was for them to 
obey ; but they implored him with joined hands to weigh the 
serious consequences which might result from his crossing the 
Chunibul with a large force before the interview with the raja. 
The only reply vouchsafed to this entreaty by the Governor- 
General was a repetition of the assertion that it was impos¬ 
sible to suspend the progress of the array. The chiefs then 
proposed that the queen and the prince should meet him at 
llingona, about twenty-three miles distant from Gwalior, and 
sign the treaty, and Lord Ellenborough consented to fix the 
26th for the meeting; but the Gwalior troops did not foil to 
perceive that the advance of the British army was a hostile 
movement, and would result in depriving them of the power 
and the position they had acquired, and in consigning them to 
beggary. All party animosities wore hushed before the 
danger which equally menaced the independence of the state 
and the existence of the army, and chiefs and soldiers made 
common cause against the designs of the Governor-General. 
The Gwalior battalions prevented the ranee and the prince 
from keeping their appointment ar Hingona, and matched out 
of the capital with exultation, assuring the Resident as they 
passed, that they were going to drive the English back across 
the Chumbul. 

, The Governor-General waited in vain two days 

The battle of . , _ , 

MaiiarajtH-re. at Hingona for the royal party, and on the 28th 
29th Dec., 1843. r> ecem ber directed the army to advance upon 
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Gwalior. Sindia’s troops had taken up a- strong positio'rTaf 
Chouncla, and the arrangements of Sir Hugh Gough were di¬ 
rected to this point, but, during the night seven battalions 
of infantry, with twenty guns of heavy calibre, advanced to the 
village of Maharajpore and entrenched themselves, with their 
formidable batteries in its front. The Commander-in-chief and 
the officers of his staff had fallen into the usual error of despis¬ 
ing the enemy, and considered them a contemptible rabble, 
ready to take to flight on the first shot. General Churchill, 
the Quartermaster-General, who fell gallantly in the action, 
observed on the day preceding it that the only weapon lie 
should require was a good horsewhip. The progress of the 
British army wan regarded in the light of a military prome¬ 
nade. The Governor-General and the ladies of the chief 
officer’s accompanied it on elephants. There was no recon¬ 
naissance in the morning, and the enemy’s change of position 
was unknown to Sir Hugh, The cavalcade advanced gaily to 
M-diarajpore where it was intended to breakfast, when a 
sudden discharge from the masked batteries of the Mahrattas, 
gave the first intimation of the proximity of Stadia’* army. 
One of the balls struck the ear of the elephant on which the 
wife of a- General was mounted. The Commander-in-chief was 
required to alter his dispositions in haste, and the battle which 
ensued was justly characterized us one in which everybody 
aud everything was out of place. Tho British force numbered 
about 12,000; that of the enemy amounted to 14,000, but 
there was no General-in-chief to direct their movements. 
Each brigade marched out of Gwalior and took up its own 
position, which it maintained with extraordinary courage and 
resolution. After the surrender of tho Dad a, our siege train had 
been sent back, tho heavy guns which accompanied our force 
were unaccountably loft in the roar, and tho light, field pieces 
, were soon upset by the heavy ordnance of the enemy. Our 
troops wore therefore at once launched on their batteries, which 
were served with a frantic desperation, ae long as there was a 
gunner left. Even after the capture of the guns the infantry 
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to maintain its ground with great determination. 
t0l 7 was at length eecured, not, by any professional skill, 
but simply by the irresistible .'gallantry of our soldiers, of 
whom a thousand fell killed and wounded. Lord Ellenborough 
won his spurs on the field, and was seen moving’ about with 
tho greatest intrepidity amidst a shower of bullets, distributing 
money and oranges among the wounded. On tho same day, 
Hattie of Pun* ! ‘' lothor battle was fought with another portion 
*£• of the Gwalior force at Pannier, by the troops 

under the command of General Grey, who had 
been directed to advance against the capital from the south, 
while Sir Hugh Gough advanced from the north. It ended 
in a complete victory. 

Now treaty These victories placed the kingdom of Stadia at 
ui^settitunent, the feet of the Governor-General, hat he left it 
entire, and simply suppressed its independence. 
Two days after the engagement, the young ranee and raja 
proceeded to the British encampment together with the 
principal chiefs and the oDicers of the court. The boy was in 
a state of great perturbation throughout the interview. The 
litter of the ranee, closely veiled, was conveyed to a private 
tent, and Lord Ellenborough seated himself beside it, while the 
two Mahratta ministers squatted on the carpet and explained 
his address to her as it was interpreted by Colonel Slceman, 
the Resident, Considering that she was not thirteen, she be¬ 
haved with remarkable self-possession. After alluding to 
her extreme youth and inexperience, she said she had come 
out with her adopted sou to implore forgiveness for what had 
occurred, which she attributed to the arrogance of her licen¬ 
tious soldiery. The Governor-General replied that measures 
must be taken to restore order, arid to establish an efficient 
Government, and he held out: a hope of her being per¬ 
mitted to lake a share in it; but when the treaty came to 
be settled she found herself deposed from the office of regent, 
and consigned to oblivion on a pension of three lacs of rupees 
a-ycar. The majority of the raja was fixed at eighteen, and the 
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administration was in tho meanwhile committed to a council 
of regency, consisting of six sirdars, who were required to 
act implicitly on the advice of the Resident whenever he 
might think lit to offer it. The turbulent army of the state 
was reduced to 9,000 men, with thirty-two guns, arid so com¬ 
pletely had the two battles broken its spirit that it was dis¬ 
banded in ten days without any appearance of tumult. Many 
of the soldiers enlisted in the British contingent, which was 
increased to the number of 10,000, and became, in fact, a com¬ 
pact little army of all arms, with an admirable artillery. In 
the splendour of its uniform and the superiority of its disci¬ 
pline and efficiency, it eclipsed every other corps, and was called 
the model force of India. The sepoys were high caste brah¬ 
mins a> id rajpoots from the Dooab and Oudo, men of athletic 
forms and lofty carriage, and boundless assumption, and the 
European officers, selected for their merits, took a pride in 
maintaining tho high standard of their regiments. During 
the mutiny of 1857, the men butchered their officers, crossed 
the Jumna, and proceeded to join their rebellious relatives 
of the Bengal army ; and it was this body of troops 
which boldly encountered General Windham at. Oawnpore in 
November, 1857, and inflicted a severe reverse on our arms ; 
while Sindia and his illustrious minister, the raja Dinkur Rao, 
remained faithful in their allegiance to the British Govern¬ 
ment, The policy of breaking up this insubordinate force 
at Gwalior was abundantly vindicated two years after, when 
the 70,000 Sikh soldiers alluded to in the Minute of Lord 
Ellenborough, poured down upon the British territories and 
shook our power to its foundation. If at that crisis, when 
our military resources were taxed to their utmost strength 
to stem tho tide of invasion on the Sutlege, the Gwalior army 
had been in existence, both anxious and ready to co-operate 
with the Sikhs, the empire of India could scarcely have been 
saved without a miracle. 

R^i of Lord Lord Ellenborough returned to Calcutta in 
March, and, on the 15th June, India was astounded 
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atelligetifeo that the Court of Directors hart revoked his 
Omtrnent. The causes of displeasure and anxiety be 
hart given them were not few. His correspondence with the 
India House hart been marked by the absence of that de¬ 
ference which was due to the high position assigned to them 
in the government of the empire, and hts proceedings had 
often exhibited a, contumelious disdain of their authority. 
He had twice been their superior at the Board of Control in 
England, and ho scarcely realized the fact that in India he 
was their subordinate, and that it was his duty to obey and 
not to dictate. He had concentrated his sympathies on the 
army and treated the civil service, the favourites of Leaden- 
hall Street, with undisguised contempt. The vagary of the 
(rate Proclamation hart exposed the Government of India to 
the derision of England and Europe, and destroyed all con¬ 
fidence in the sobriety and soundness of Lord Ellenborough’s 
judgment. Since bis arrival in India he had dismissed that 
solicitude for the pursuits of peace in which he once took a 
pride, and contracted an extreme fondness for warlike exploits 
and military glory. Ills administration had presented only a 
succession of wars and battles. He appeared to the Directors 
to be without any fixity of purpose, or any definite principles 
of action, and they Were in constant dread of the new em¬ 
barrassments in which his eccentricities might involve them. 
They ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of hie friends in the Ministry, de¬ 
termined to exercise the power they had refused to part with 
during the recent Charter discussions, and to recall him. His 
removal was regarded by the army he had caressed with 
feelings of deep regret, amounting almost to indignation. 
The community in general, while duly appreciating his many 
noble qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his patronage, his indefatigable industry, 
his indomitable resolution, and his great energy and talent, 
still regarded his removal as an act of unquestionable wis¬ 
dom. The feelings of the native princes were facetiously, 
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accurately, described by Sir Henry Lawrence, when 
remarked that after hearing* of his recall, they ceased, on 
waking in the morning, to feel their necks to be sure that 
their heads were still on their shoulders. He embarked for 
England on the 1st August, and the Sikh war was postponed 
for a twelvemonth. 

imnroY.Miiout* in Lord Ellehborougb's attention was so com* 
pletely absorbed in war and politics as to leave 
1842-44. him little leisure or inclination for the moral, in¬ 
tellectual, or material improvement of the country. But there 
is a vital principle of progression in the British Government 


in India which the caprice or indifference of those i n authority, 
either there or in England, can interrupt only for a season. It 
was during the Government of Lord Ellenborough that the 
police of the lower provinces was rendered efficient, and two 


important measures of social improvement, the extinction of 
slavery, and the abolition of state lotteries, were achieved, 
chiefly through the exertions of the Vice-President in Council, 
Mr. Wilberforce Bird. The department of police had long been 
the opprobrium of the administration. It was a just subject 
of complaint that while the colleetorate, which guarded the 
pecuniary interests of the state, received every attention from 
Government, the magistracy and the police, which concerned 
the interests of the people, wore disgracefully neglected and 
inadequately remunerated. One Magistrate was considered 
sufficient for a population of a million, and the largest scope 
was thus afforded for the venality and oppression of the native 
police officers, whose allowances for half a century had been 
barely sufficient to cover their travelling expenses. Mr. Bird, 
following up the liberal views of Lord William Bentinck, 
established the office of Deputy Magistrate, to which men of 
every class, caste, and creed were made eligible, and thus 
indefinitely increased the strength and efficiency of the depart¬ 
ment. He was likewise successful in his efforts to establish 
four grades of police daropas, the highest of which was 
endowed with 100 rupees a-month—a wretched pittance at 
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-but it was all that could bo obtained at the time, 
ftotteries hail been established in the Presidency towns 
after the example of England, but they were continued long 
after they had been abandoned at bourn The proceeds were 
appropriated to the material improvement of the towns, though 
at the expense of their morals. In Calcutta, the profits of the 
lottery had been hypothecated for many years to the state in 
payment of the very large advances made to the municipal body 
for various improvements. Happily, the debt was liquidated, 
and the money reverted to the treasury during Mr. Bird's 


tenure of office. It was the province of the local government 
of Bengal to sanction the half-yearly scheme of the lotteries; 
and in 1843 Mr. Bird availed himself of bis position to sus¬ 
pend the usual order, pending a reference to the Court of 
Directors, well knowing that when a noxious system of thin 
character, long since condemned in England, had once been 
intermitted in India, it would be impossible to revive it. He 
also drafted an Act which, after describing lotteries as detri¬ 


mental to the interests of society, abolished them throughout 


India, except where they might be authorized by the Govern¬ 
ment; but this condemnation rendered any state lottery im¬ 
possible. Lord Ellehborough was busy with the Ferozeporo 
pageantry when the draft reached him, and, though the enact¬ 
ment was not exactly in accordance with his own opinion, gave 
his immediate consent to it, and the country was at once 
relieved from this prolific source of evil. The question of 
slavery had been referred to the Law Commission appointed by 
the Charter Act of 1833, who drew up an elaborate report, to 
which were attached the Minutes of the individual mem¬ 
bers, all of whom were opposed to its immediate abolition. 
When the question was brought before the Supreme Council, 
Mr. Bird stood up for its entire and peremptory prohibition, 
but was not supported by his colleagues. In the able Minute 
which he drew up on the subject, he said, “ It is proposed to 
postpone this grand measure to sonic future period, when it 
can be carried into effect with greater safety. This is exactly 
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the Course which was pursued with regard to suttees; certain 
detailed rules and regulations were passed with a view to 
restrict within the narrowest possible bounds the performance 
of that rite, but which were found on trial to be attended 
with the exact contrary effect; and wo wore obliged to do 


at last what might have been done twenty years sooner with 
equal facility.” Some time after, having been appointed 
Vice-President in Council* and seeing the tide of official 
Opinion turning against the toleration of the e vil, he ventured 
to introduce the draft of an Act for the total and immediate 
abolition of it throughout India, to which Lord Ellenborongh, 
then in the. north-west, gave his hearty concurrence, and Boon 
after extended it to the province of Sjwdeujxm its annexation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIXL 

tom> hard inge’s administration. 1844—1848, 

j rt ii r’^gv the recall of Lord Ellenborongh, the Ministry 
Governor proposed hia kinsman and friend, Sir Henry liar- 
Antoredenu* dinge m his successor, and the Court of Directors 
i««. heartily concurred in the nomination. Sir Ib nry 

had entered the army at an early age, and went through the 
campaigns in the Peninsula under tin: Duke of Wellington, 
in which he received four wounds, had four horses shot under 
him, and earned nine medals. His brightest wreath was won 
at the battle of Albuera, the success of which was attributed 
chiefly to his gallantry and skill, and he was described by a 
greafrhistorieal authority ‘ f as the young soldier of twenty-five 
with the eye of a general and the soul of a hero/ Ho was 
present at the battle of Waterloo and was disabled by a seven* 
wound. On the return of peace he entered Parliament, and, 
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&ied the Tory Ministry, filled, on two occasions, the 
Secretary at War, and was twice, for brief periods, 
Secretary for Ireland. In the management of these depart¬ 
ments he exhibited a clear and sound judgment, great decision 
of character, and a kind and generous disposition, while ho ac¬ 
quired a large store of official experience. These qualifications, 
but more especially his high reputation as a soldier, recom¬ 
mended him for the Government of India, at a time when the 



right bank of the Sutlege was bristling with lion tile bayonets, 
and the army of the Punjab was beyond the control of the state. 
He entered on the duties of his office at the same age 
as Lord Hastings, in his sixtieth year. At the valedictory 
dinner at the London Tavern, the Chairman expounded to him 
the various duties of a Governor-General, among the most 
important of which he pointed out the maintenance of respect 
for the authority of the Court; “ and we are persuaded,” he 
said, “that you will impress this feeling on our servants 
abroad, not merely by precept, but by your example.” V\ ith 
this lecture over the body of his contumacious and immolated 
predecessor, he was dismissed to his post. He went out with 
the most pacific intentions, anxious to establish his fame in 
connection with the Indian empire, not by means of conquest 
or the exhibition of military skill, but as the friend of peace, 
by efforts to promote the social interests and welfare of he 
people. But, like his two predecessors, he was destined to an 
early disappointment, and the most memorable events of lvis 
administration arc the four battles fought in fifty-four days, 
which were more vigorously contested and more sanguinary 
than any we had previously fought in India. 

rt Sir Henry Hardinge reached Calcutta on the 

m Caicmu, 23rd July. Before leaving England he paid a visit 
to Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone to seek his advice. 
The veteran statesman warned him against meddling with civil 
details. On his arrival he took the earliest opportunity of 


calling up and stating to the Secretaries to Government that 
he was not accustomed to civil affairs* and least of all to 
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ndian questions, but as they were selected and pawl for* 
experience in such matters, he expected in every case that 
they would suggest in writing what they considered best to 
be done, and if lie placed his initials under the suggestions 
they were to be carried into effect, “ I do not think/’ he said, 
“ you will try to mislead me, but if you do, it will be the 
worse for yon sooner or later.” Occasionally, he took steps to 
assure him seif that ho was properly advised, and was jealous 
and inquisitive if he suspected anything wrong in the opinions 
offered to him. He never allowed the Secretaries to forget their 
responsibility, and they felt that he was not to be trifled with. 
Under this system, business is said to have been promptly 
and satisfactorily performed. Within three months after Ids 
arrival he passed the memorable resolution, which held out the 
encouragement of office and promotion in the public service 
to the successful students of the Government colleges, as well 
as of private institutions ; and thus gave the state the benefit 
of the talent which it, had assisted to develope. For some 
time, this liberal measure was but slenderly carried into effect; 
because in India, as in England, the cause of education has 
been the sport of party prejudices and individual caprices. 
It was not fully carried out till after the establishment of 
the .University of Calcutta, to which the various educational 
institutions in the country were affiliated, and which was 
impartial in the distribution of honours, but the merit of it 
belongs to Sir Henry Hardinge's administration, and he was 
recompensed by an address of thanks signed by five hundred 
of the most influential native gentlemen in Calcutta. The 
important and difficult question of corporal punishment in the 
native army was forced upon his attention at an early period, 
by a large body of experienced officers, who considered the 
abolition of it by Lord William Bentinck a great error. To that 
measure there had always been the cardinal objection that the 
retention of flogging in the European army after it had been 
abolished in the sepoy regiments created an invidious distinc¬ 
tion, which lowered the character of the English soldier in the 
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nation, not only of his own native comrades, hut also of 
natives of all ranks. It was also asserted, by a reference to 
the increase of acts of insubordination, that the abolition had 
failed as an experiment of discipline. Under the old system, the 
average number of cases of corporal punishment had not ex¬ 
ceeded 700 in the year, while under the new rule, the number 
sentenced for rebellious conduct to work on the roads with 
thieves and felons—which inflicted indelible disgrace on their 
families—amounted in the aggregate to 10,000. It was a ques¬ 
tion beset with difficulties. More than one regiment was known 
to be in a state of disaffection, and it was affirmed that only a 
spark was required to kindle the flame of mutiny throughout the 
army. Sir Henry listened calmly to all that was advanced on 
both sides of the question, and after a most anxious and careful 
deliberation, drew up a masterly Mi auto which embodied the 
arguments on which he came to the conclusion of repealing 
Lord William Bentinck's order. Greatly as it is to bo desired 
that the humiliating practice of corporal punishment, which 
cannot fail to lower the morale of an army, should bo extin¬ 
guished under the flag of England in all parts of the World, 
still, the re*establishment of it in the then existing condition of 
the Bengal army, from a paramount consideration of duty, was 
an act of moral courage which reflects the highest credit on 
Sir Henry HarcHugo. It is grateful to record that the punish¬ 
ment was so rarely inflicted that the order became a dead 
letter. 

Kevoiotion* in During the years 1844 and 1845 the attention 
the Punjab, of Sir Henry Harding© was anxiously fixed on the 
storm gathering in the Punjab; and we now turn 
to the progress of events in that country, where the death of 
Runjeet Sing was followed by six years of anarchy and blood¬ 
shed. Tie was succeeded in July, 1839, by his imbecile son, 
Khurruk Sing, but all real power was vested in Khurruk’s son, 
the young and gallant Nao Nihah who, if he had not been pre¬ 
maturely cut off, would probably have emulated the ambition of 
his grandfather, whose talent and energy he inherited. This 
II* 2 s 
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^ y jx>wet ) however,howas obliged to share with Dhyari Sing, the 
minister, one of the three brothers of the Jummoo, or Dogra 


family, which at this period played a most important part in 
Punjab politics. Golab Sing, the head of the house, was 
originally a running footman, who happened to attract the 
attention of Runjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in favour; he 
was promoted to high office, and enriched with the territory 
of Jummoo, lying between Lahore and Cashmere. The 
Juminoo rajas were Rajpoots and not Sikhs, and this circum¬ 
stance, combined with the extraordinary power they had 
attained, rendered them objects of envy and aversion. It was 
the great object of Nao. Nihal Sing to reduce the authority of 
this family which overshadowed the throne, but his career was 
too'brief to accomplish it. Khurruk Sing died, prematurely, 
on the 5th November, 1840, of the excesses in which ho had 
long indulged, and his son, after the performance of his 
funer.il obsequies, was passing under a covered gateway on his 
return to the palace when a portion of the structure fell and 
injured him so seriously that he expired in the course of the 
evening. 


Ohand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk Sing, 

Shore Sing and ’ ° 

the British Go- seized the sovereignty, as regent, on behalt oi the 
vemmont, \sv& 0 ff y p r j T1 g. which the widowof Nun Nihal Sing was 
expecting to give birth, and she was assisted in the manage¬ 
ment of the state by Shere Sing, the reputed son of Runjeet 
Sing, and by the minister, Dhyan Sing. Shere Sing, who 
himself aspired to the sovereign power, and was supported 
by British influence, as well as by the minister, succeeded iri 
gaining over some divisions of t he army, and marched down 
upon Lahore on the 14 th January, 1841, The chiefs interfered 
and insisted on a compromise. Chain! Kowur was induced to 
retire from the court to a large jngeer which was assigned to 
her, and Shere Sing became the niter of the Punjab. He was 
shrewd, bold and frank, but the slave of sensuality, and the vas¬ 
sal of the Jumtnoo rajas, whom ho was unable either to shake 
off, or to control. The soldiers had been the chief instruments 
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Novation, and be rewarded thorn with an increase of pay 
Se extent of a rupee a~month, which, as might have been 
expected, only served to sharpen their avarice and to increase 
their arrogance. They proceeded to wreak their vengeance 
on the officers who were obnoxious to them. General Court 
was obliged to fly for his life; General Avitabile was con¬ 
strained to abandon Peshawar and seek shelter at Jell ala bad, 
and the governor of Cashmere was put to death* The mer¬ 
chants of U unit sir began to tremble for their warehouses and 
money bags, and became clamorous for British protection. 
Shore Sing, unable to restrain his troops, made overtures to 
Lord Auckland in the spring of 1841, for the assistance of a 
British force. Sir William Maonaghten at Cabul was at the 
same time urging him to “ crush the Sings, macadamize the 
Punjab, and annex the province of Peshawar to the dominions 
of Shah Soojak,” A force of 10,000 men was accordingly held 
in readiness to enter the Punjab, and so little was the real 
strength of the Khalsa army appreciated that the Resident at 
Loodiana actually proposed to march with this force to Lahore 
and disperse it. For this aid Shore Sing was to pay a subsidy 
of four lacs of rupees and to cede the Cis-Sutlege province to 
the Company. On receiving the mention of this proposal, he 
is said to have replied to it by simply drawing his finger across 
his throat, to signify the fate to which it would consign him. 
There can be no doubt that if this insane project had been per¬ 
sisted in, the whole Kbalsa, army would have risen to a man, and 
hurled back the invasion. With the exception of some Mahom- 
medtin corps, that army consisted of a compact body of mart ial 
Sikhs, united by strong national and religious sympathies, proud 
of the victories they had gained and the conquests they had 
achieved, and fully conscious of their strength. When the iron 
sceptre of Runjeet Sing was removed, these I Victorian bands 
became the masters of the Punjab. The soldiers in each regi¬ 
ment were generally obedient to their ow n officers, but, as a 
body, their policy was regulated by the will, not of the sovereign 
or hi8 minister, but of the army committees called punches } 
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$he council or jury of five, who made every movement sub¬ 
servient to the interests of the army, and not of the state. 
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The adherence of the troops was consequently given to those 
who were most liberal in subsidizing them. 


While the capital was a prey to anarchy, Golab 
Sing, the Junimoo raja was pushing his ambitious 


Movement lu 
Tibet, 1841. 


projects in the north beyond the Himalaya range. His 
Lieutenant, Zomwnr Sing, marched up to the sources of the 
Sutlege and the Indus, and established a military position in 
Chinese Tibet* The Governor-General considered it impolitic 
to allow Sikh influence to bo extended to the confines of China, 
with the Government of which we had been at war, and were 
now negotiating a peace, and Shore Sing was required to recall 
the lieutenant of his feudatory. A day was fixed for restoring 
the town of Garo to the Grand Lama, and a British officer 
was deputed to witness the surrender; but before the order 
could reach Zorawur Sing, he was surrounded by the enemy 
on the banks of the classic lake of Manosurowur, 15,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 1 he fcikh soldiers, unac¬ 
customed to the severity of such a climate, were frozen 
with the cold; their leader was slain $ some of the principal 
officers were retained as prisoners, and the men were then 
left to perish of cold and starvation at a distance front their 
homes, which it was impossible for them ever to regain. In 
the spring of 1842, the victorious Chinese advanced along the 
upper Indus and expelled the Sikhs from all the positions they 
had occupied. Golab Sing poured fresh troops across the 
Himalaya, but, at the request of the British Government, a 
convention was at length concluded between the Government 
of Lahore and that of Lassa which replaced matters on the 
former basis. 

Murder of shere Dh > 7ai1 Sin 8‘ the minister, finding his influence in 
sin*, 1843. the durbar on the decline, induced Shore Sing*, in 
the year 1843, to recall Ajeet Sing, the head of one of the most 
powerful clans in the Punjab, who had been banished from the 
court. Ajeet Sing, who himself aspired to the office of minister, 
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.me the boon companion of the prince, but Dhyan Sing, with 
profound craft, endeavoured to persuade him that he had been 
inveigled to Lahore, only to ensure his destruction, and he re¬ 
solved to put his sovereign to death to preserve his own life. 
On the 15th September, he invited Shere Sing to inspect some 
new levies he had raised, and shot him dead on the parade; 
at the same hour his uncle despatched the raja's youthful son 
Per tab Sing*. The assassins then proceeded to the citadel to 
proclaim a now king in company with Dhyan Sing, who was 
insidiously separated from Ms escort and assassinated by 
AjeetSing. The young son of the murdered minister, Heera 
Sing, who had been the great favourite of Runjeet Sing, im¬ 
mediately called upon the soldiers to avenge these foul mur¬ 
ders, and stimulated them to action by the promise of large 
rewards. They responded to his call, captured the citadel, and 
put both Ajeet Sing and his uncle to death. Duleep Sing, then 
five years of age, the son of Runjeet Sing by the ranee Jhindun, 
was brought forth from the zenana, and proclaimed Maha¬ 
raja, while Heera Sing appropriated to himself the perilous post 
of minister. To strengthen his position he attached the troops 
to his interest, by immediately adding two rupees and a-lialf to 
the monthly pay of each soldier. From this time forward the 
army may be Considered the absolute masters of the state. It 
was to these convulsions at Lahore that Lord Ellenborough 
made allusion in his Minute of the 1st November, when he 
dwelt on the necessity of making our rear secure by reducing 
the strength of the equally insubordinate army of Gwalior. 

„ , , TT The position of Heera Sing was both difficult 

sing and thcPutv* and unstable. Two other sons of Runjeet bmg 
dit Julia, 1844 . gtaxted up and endeavoured to supplant Duleep 
Sing, but, though they were joined by a portion of the troops, 
their efforts proved abortive. In March, 1844, Soochet Sing, 
one of the Jummoo rajas, anxious to supplant his nephew, and 
secure the office of minister, appeared at Lahore with a large 
body of followers and made an appeal to the army; but Heera 
Sing had been lavish in his gifts and promises, and his rival 
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wits defeated and slain. The Kbalsa army, which had now 
ass timed a position of entire independence, was the great object 
of anxiety to Heera Sing, and he endeavoured to curtail its 
power by dispersing the regiments, and by raising levies in 
the highlands, but Ins purpose was effectually thwarted by t he 
punches, who would not permit a single regiment to leave the 
capital without their concurrence. The success which had 
hitherto attended his administration was due, not so much to 
his own abilities, as to the genius of his tutor, the Pundit Julia, 
the priest of the Jummoo family, who regulated all bis move¬ 
ments, and was considered a man of such transcendent talent, 
that, if he had been able to control the army, he might have 
succeeded in establishing a dynasty of Peahwas at Lahore. 
But before his authority was consolidated, he imprudently 
endeavoured to reduce the power of Go lab Sing, who retaliated 
on him by exciting revolts in various directions. He likewise 
sequestered the estates of many of the chiefs and treated them 
with disdain ; but, above all, he incurred the wrath of the vin¬ 
dictive ranee and her brother, by his supercilious department. 
They appealed to the army, and Heera Sing and the pundit 
wore obliged to flv, but, although they endeavoured to retard 
the pursuers by dropping their costly jewels one by one in 
their path, they were overtaken and put to death, and their 
hands carried in triumph to Lahore. The death of Heera Sing 
involved the immolation of twenty-four women, his wives and 
slaves, on the funeral pile. The Sikhs, though reformed Hindoos, 
retained with more than ordinary tenacity a passion for suttees, 
and the veneration of the cow. Indeed, a woman who had de¬ 
voted herself to death was considered in the light of a sacred 
character, and men of the first distinction in the state pros-- 
tratod themselves before her as before an incarnate deity. 
Approach of tr. ■ On dissolution of the government of ileem 
^ ie management of affairs fell into the 
hands of Juwahir Sing, the brother of the ranee, 
Jhindun, and of a handsome brahmin of the name of Lull 
Sing, her favourite paramour. Jt was not without reason tha f 
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eriry Hardin go designated her the Messalina of the 
worth. The soldiers received another augmentation of pay, 
and became so clamorous for fresh gratuities, and so insubor¬ 
dinate, that it was deemed necessary to find some employment 
for them, to prevent the overthrow of the Government. They 
were accordingly instigated to march against Golub Sing, who 
was odious to the Sikhs, and reputed to be very wealthy. The 
ra ja could not but fee) that his highland regiments would be no 
match for the well-disciplined Khalaa troops, and he brought 
into practice all those arts of cozenage of which ho was so 
complete a master. lie flattered the army committees; he 
made a liberal distribution of money among* the men, and suc¬ 
ceeded at length in prevailing upon them to lot him off with a 
mulct of thirty-five lacs of rupees, and the cession of a portion of 
his territory. When, however, the money came to be removed, 
a dispute arose between his own officers and those of the army 
which led to a collision ; two chiefs were killed, and the pas¬ 
sions of the soldiers were inflamed to such a degree that ho 
was constrained to accompany them to Lahore to prevent the 
plunder of his capital. At Lahore, the troops and the ministers 
extorted no less than sixty-eight lacs of rupees from him, and 
left him but a very slender portion of the family domains. He 
returned to his own principality, after having assisted at the in¬ 
stallation of Juwahir Sing as prime minister, and tho betrothal 
of Duleep Sing to the daughter of Chutter Sing. To keep the 
troops in active employ, the durbar further determined to let 
them loose on Moolraj, who had been permitted to succeed to the 
office of dowan, or viceroy of Mooltan, on the assassination of bis 
father in 1844, but had refused to increase his annual remit¬ 
tances, or to pay the fine of a ororc of rupees which was de¬ 
manded of him on his succession to the Government. Moolraj 
felt, as Golab Sing had done, that it would be impossible for 
him to cope with the Sikh army now marching against him, 
and in September, 1845, rescued himself from danger by a com¬ 
promise of eighteen lacs of rupees. Soou after, Peshora Sing, 
another of the sons of Runjeet, raised the standard of revolt 
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Aitock, but way defeated and ruthlessly put to death by 
Juwahir Sing’. That unfortunate prince had always enjoyed a 
degree of popularity with the people and the army from his 
relationship to Itunjeefc, and the contempt which had been 
generally felt for the low debauchee who occupied the post of 
minister, was turned into resentment by this atrocious murder. 
Lull * dug, who aspired to tho office of vizier, made every 
effort to inflame this animosity. Tho punches met and deter¬ 
mined that Juwahir Sing should die the death of a traitor, and 
lie was led out .into the plain of Mee&n Meet, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lahore, and deliberately executed. After the loss of 
her brother, the ranee sat daily in durbar, transacting business, 
and in the beginning of November, 1855, appointed Lull Sing 
minister, and Tej Sung general-in-chief; but the army which 
had within the year humbled the two great feudatories of 
<J ummoo and Mooltan, exacted eighty-six lacy of rupees from 
them, defeated Peshora Sing, and pronounced death on the 
minister, was now the only real power in the state, 
preparations Nothing can more fully demonstrate the feeling 
im the frontier, of mutual respect and confidence which subsisted 
between the Government of India and Kvmjeet Sing 
than the fact that for thirty years? after the Metcalfe treaty, 
the outpost at Loodi&na, within a few marches of Lahore, 
and a hundred and fifty miles from any support, was left with 
a garrison of only two or three regiments. The anarchy 
which supervened on the death of Runjeet constrained the 
Government of India to make better provision for the pro¬ 
tection of the frontier. Lord Auckland established a new 
cantonment at Ferozepore, which, however, was inadequately 
garrisoned. Lord Ellenborough, who considered a Sikh war 
all but unavoidable, increased the force on the frontier to 
17,000 men with sixty-six guns. Sir II. H&rdinge, immediately 
on his arrival, investigated the state of affairs on the Sutlege 
with the eye of a soldier, and found that it was one of .ex¬ 
treme peril, and that the force collected there was not miffi- 
cient for the purpose of defence, still less for extensive 
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, Jtions, if war should be forced upon us. His attention 
was steadily given to the augmentation of the army on the 
frontier, and lie accomplished it so gradually and quietly, that 
it attracted no notice even in our own provinces. By these 
arrangements the number of troops massed on the Hut lego 
and at the stations immediately below it, was increased to 
40,500, with ninety-four guns. Sir Henry Ilardinge likewise 
brought up from Sinde to Ferozepore fifty-six large boats, 
which Lord Efienborough had, with groa t forethought, ordered 
to be constructed there to serve as a pontoon. It has been sur¬ 
mised that it was this large assemblage of troops in front of 
the Punjab, which raised the suspicions of the Khalsa army and 
led to the invasion of our territories, iu order to anticipate our 
designs. But, considering the distracted condition of the 
Punjab, a prey to political convulsions, the Government of 
India would have been without excuse if the most ample pre¬ 
parations had not been made to meot an impending crisis, which 
might arrive at any day. The Klialsa army was the most effi¬ 
cient and the most formidable which had ever been assembled 
under native banners. It possessed all the vigour of a young 
creed, and of a recent organization. It was flushed with its past 
successes, and panted for future triumphs. Unmindful of its 
defeat at Jumrood, it considered itself more than a match for 
the Afghans, and, consequently, superior to the British, whom 
the Afghans had once defeated and chased from their lerritory. 
In 1843, and again in 1844, a large Sikh force hail marched 
down towards the Sutlege with a view to the invasion of the 
Company’s territories. During the year 1845 the army had 
completely overpowered the state, and the durbar at Lahore 
felt that the oidy chance of maintaining its own existence 
was to commit it to a conflict with the British power. No 
effort was therefore spared by those in authority to inflame 
the minds of the soldiers against our Government, and they 
met at the tomb of Runjeet Sing to renew their vows of 
fidelity to the Khalsa, and to devote themselves to the pro¬ 
motion of its greatness. It was riot the precautionary measures 
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the British Government, or the proceeding 1 ** of ice agouti 
the frontier, which brought on the collision. It was the ranee 
and Lall Sing and Tej Sing who launched the Sikh battalions on 
our territories, from the selfish motive of providing' for their 
own security, and endeavoured to avert the plunder of Lahore 
by sending them to sack Delhi and Benares. If any blame is 
to he attached to Sir Henry Hardinge, it is that, in the pre¬ 
sence of such imminent danger, he exceeded in moderation the 
bounds of prudence, and that, from the laudable desire of 
avoiding* the charge of having provoked hostilities by the 
extent of his military preparations, ho delayed to move the 
troops which he had collected, to the banks of the Sutlege, to 
bo on the spot for immediate action whenever the emergency 
should arrive. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the military virtues of the Sikh army had always been 
underrated by the political officers connected with the Punjab, 
and that even to the latest period it was designated by some in 
high position “a rabble demoralized bv the absence of every 
principle of subordination, and by its unchecked violence/’ 
Neither the Government nor its officers had any adequate 
conception of the profound feeling of national ambition and 
arrogant confidence, and unexampled courage with which it 
was animated. They thought it possible that British districts 
might be insulted by the desultory inroads of marauding* horse¬ 
men, or by loose bands of fanatic Akalis, but they never 
dreamt that 00,000 soldiers, with a large and admirably served 
aitilleiy, would cross the Sutlege and burst, as suddenly on 
our dominions as Hyder Ali had burst on the Carnatic sixty- 
five years before. 

Oji the evening of the 17th November a general 

The Sikh army , ? , v , , P 

cma the Sutlege. order was issued by the durbar tor the invasion 
of the British dominions, but the astrologers de¬ 
clared that there would not be an auspicious day before the 
28th. The troops were impatient to advance, and the ranee 
endeavoured to hasten their departure; but her eagerness 
tended to rouse their suspicions, and they remained in a state 
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^ jiesitatiou for nearly three weeks. On the 2®rd November 
the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief received 
intimation of the marching orders the Sikh army had received, 
and Major Bvoadfoot, the political agent on the frontier, 
urged the meet prompt and energetic measures of defence, but 
Sir Henry Hardin ge, still clinging to the hope of peace, 
directed him to send another remonstrance to the Lahore 
durbar, the only response vouchsafed to which, was an oidei 
to the troops to commence their march without any further 
delay. Animated by a feeling of national and religious en ¬ 
thusiasm, 60,000 Khalsa soldiers with 40,000 armed followers 
and a hundred and fifty guns of large calibre crossed the Sutlege 
in the brief space of four days, each soldier turning his hand 
with great alacrity to the transport of the guns, the driving 
of the bullocks, or to any other labour which offered itself; 
and by the 16th the whole force was encamped within a 
short distance of Ferozepore. That fort was held by Sir John 
Lit tier, one,of the oldest and best officers in the service, with 
10,000 troops and thirty-one guns. Both he and his officers 
considered this force sufficient to dispute the passage of the 
river; the reason why this was not attempted, is one ot 
the many enigmas of the two Sikh campaigns which arc 
bequeathed to the researches of the futurr3 historian* On. the 
llth December, preparations had been made for a grand ball 
in the Commander-in-chief’s state tents at Umbala, when in¬ 
formation was unexpectedly received that the Sikh army had 

marched down to the lords of the Sutlege, and was on tin 
eve of crossing it. The ball was abandoned by common con¬ 
sent, and the night was spent in hasty preparations for the 
march. The next day the Commaiuler-in-ehief started with 
the troops assembled in haste, ior the reliei of Sir John 
Littler, who was enveloped by an army six times the strength 
of his own, accompanied with artillery greatly superior in 
number and power. Hours were now invaluable. The troops, 
heavily accoutred, performed a march which had never before 
been attempted in India, moving a hundred and fifty miles 
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in six days, through heavy sand, with little time to prepare 
their food, even when they were able to obtain any, arid with 
scarcely an hour for repose. 


On the 13th. the (rovf*riw>r-General rmblished ft 



tricfcs belonging to the Sikh crown south of the 


Sutlege. Major Broadfoot had with incredible labour pro¬ 
visioned the stations on the line of march, and collected large 
stores at Bussean, which was within easy distance of the 
ford at which the Sikhs had crossed, and open to their attacks. 
Sir Ileury, who had preceded the Commander-in-chief, on 
reaching that depot, perceived the necessity of protecting it 
from the assault of the Sikhs, and lost no time in ordering a 
force of 5,000 men from Loodiana to r ender it secure. The 
importance of this movement cannot he overrated, as the 
capture of Bussean by the enemy, with all its stock of pro¬ 
visions, would have delayed the operations of the. army for 
more than ten days, and indefinitely augmented the difficulties 
of Sir John Littler*# position. His duties were rendered the 
more arduous from the charge of the women and children at 
Ferozepore. It might have been expected that after the 
warning received at Cabal, where the operations of the force 
were fatally hampered by the presence of ladies, so egregious 
a blunder would not have been repeated, and that those wh£ 
were residing at Ferozepore would have been placed beyond 
the reach of danger, as soon as it was known that the Sikh 
army had received orders to cross the river; but they were 
permitted to continue there as if no enemy were at hand, and 
it was not till the place was actually invested that they were 
sent oven into the fort. On the arrival of the Sikh force before 
Ferofcepore, Sir John Littler marched out and offered the 
enemy battle, but they declined it. The day after, a large 
portion of the Khulna army pushed forward ten miles to 
Ferozeshuhur, and constructed entrenchments of the most 
formidable character, leaving Tej Sing behind to Watch the 
movements of General Littler. It is still a mystery why the 
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/array, 60,000 ..strong* did not make a vigorous effort 
impose of bis force before he could receive any assistance. 
It has been said that they had no skill in sieges, and shrunk 
from an assault on his fortifications. It has, again, been 
affirmed that if the Sikh generals had been as sincerely bent 
on exterminating British power as their soldiers were, nothing 
could have saved General Littler. But Tej Sing and Lai! Sing* 
stood as much in awe of their own troops as of their enemies, 
and dreaded the chance of their triumph more perhaps than 
their defeat. To what extent the assertion which has been 
made that both these generals had touched English gold ifi 
to be believed, depends on documents not before the public. 
Moodkee, 1845 . Lall Sing’s scouts had brought biin information 
that the Governor-General and the Commander-in-chief were 
advancing to the attack of the Sikh army with only a slender 
force, and lie pushed forward to the village of Moodkee with 
about 20,000 men and twenty-two guns, where under cover of 
the jungle he awaited the arrival of the British commander. 
On the 18th December the army had made a fatiguing march 
of twenty-one miles, over an arid plain, and at the sight, of a 
pool of water on its arrival, at the encamping ground, men, 
horses, and camels, rushed down impetuously, to appease a 
thirst which appeared to be unquenchable. Tin* troops had 
not broken their fast since the preceding night, and were just 
preparing to cook a meal when a cloud of dust rose up before 
them. Major Broadfoot, who galloped off to reconnoitre, re¬ 
turned in haste to announce that it was raised by the Sikh army, 
and the thunder of its cannon soon corroborated his report. 
In this, as in numerous other instances, the intelligence de¬ 
partment of the army was deplorably inefficient, and Sir Hugh 
Gough was as completely taken by surprise as he had been at 
Maharajpore. It was nearly four in the afternoon and littlo 
more than an bom* of daylight remained. The enemy’s horse 
endeavoured to outflank our force, but were gallantly re¬ 
pulsed. Then came the first conflict between the native 
sepoy and the Khalsa battalions of Runjeet Sing*, trained and 
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iHoiplined by Allard and Ventura, and the superiority of the 
SikliB became at once apparent. One native regiment turned 
suddenly round and sought the rear, and it was with no 
ordinary difficulty that the Gotmnander-in-chief and his staff 
succeeded in bringing it back to the struggle. Even a 
European, corps was for a few moments staggered by the ra¬ 
pidity and precision of the ^h practice, and in the confusion 
of the hour one of our vegimonts fired into another. Lull Sing* 
he first to tly from the field with his cavalry, and he 


was 


was at length followed by the infantry, who withdrew under 
cover of the night, leaving seventeen guns in the hands of 
the victors, the loss on whose part amounted to 872 in killed, 
and wounded. For sixty years it, had been usual to unite 
the office of Commander-in-chief with that of the Governor - 
General when he happened, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord William Bentinck to be of the 
military profession. This precedent was for the first time 
neglected, on the occasion of Sir Henry Hardinge’a appoint¬ 
ment, and he was understood to have brought out with him 
only a dormant commission of Commander-in-chief, to be 
acted upon if the occasion should arise. After the battle of 
Moodkee, he placed his services at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and magnanimously took the post of second 
in command, an act well calculated to restore the confidence 
of our army which had been rudely shaken by the skill and 
valour displayed by the Sikhs, and the manifest deficiency of 
our tactics. 

Rattle of The army halted for two days at Moodkee to 

take repose and bury the dead, and was rein¬ 
forced with two European and two native regiments, brought 
up by forced marches through the untiring energy of the 
Governor-General. lie resolved that the army should advance 
to the attack of the entrenched camp of the Sikhs without the 
encumbrance of baggage, and it was left, together with the 
sick and wounded and the camp equipage, in the fort of 
Moodkee, guarded by a regiment and a-half, The force started 
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morning’ of the 21st for Ferozeshnlmr, without piovi- 
dt)ii8 or tents. General Littler, who was duly advised of this 
movement by Sir Henry, was directed to join the army at the 
period of its arrival. He accordingly moved out early in the 
morning, leaving his camp pitched, his bazaar flags flying, 
his cavalry pickets standing, and a sufficient force to guard the 
fort, the entrenchment, and his female charge. He eluded the 
observation of Te j Sing, and reached the main force with 5,500 
nun and twenty-two guns a little before noon. The Sikh 
entrenchment was in the form of a parrallelogram, around the 
village of Ferozeshuhur, about a mile in length and half a mile 
in breadththe shorter sides looking towards the Sutlege and 
Moodkee; the longer towards Ferozepore and the plain on the 
east. The number of Sikh troops in the camp under the com¬ 
mand of La 1.1 Sing was estimated at 55,000, with 100 guns and 
250 camel swivels. The batteries were mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, but with siege guns of heavy calibre, 
placed in position. The day was the shortest in the year, and 
with such a foe as the Sikhs had proved themselves to be, 
every moment was of inestimable value; but, after the junc¬ 
tion of Sir John Lit tier, more than three hours and a-half were 
frittered away, and it was four in the afternoon before the first 
shot was fired. This delay, which entailed the most disastrous 
results, has never been accounted for, except by a reference to 
the general muddle which was visible in almost all the Sikh 
engagements. Sir Charles Napier, in his comments on tin 
strategy of the day, maintained that the attack should have 
been made on the two sides which were not protected by the 
tremendous guns immoveabiy planted in their position, but 
Sir Hugh Gough resolved to follow his usual practice of 
ebargiug at once right up to the muzzle of the guns, and car¬ 
rying the batteries by cold steel. He himself held the com¬ 
mand on the right ; Sir Henry Mardmge in the centre, and Sir 
John Littler on the left. It fell to the lot of Sir John to attack 
the strongest section of the enemy’s positions, the western face, 
where they had gathered the iron strength of their heaviest 
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>un«. lie had brought twenty-two guns out of Ferozepore, 
but. he derived no aid, or next to none, from them, and his 
troops advanced with the utmost gallantry up to the batteries, 
where they were arrested by an overwhelming fire. The 
02nd foot, mowed down by grape and round shot, was checked 
and retired—beat en, but not in the eye of candour, disgraced,— 
leaving seventy-six of its brave men and seven, of its gallant 
officers within fifty paces of the entrenchments. The other 
divisions encountered an equally terrific and unexpected resist¬ 
ance. To borrow the language of the historian of the Sikhs : 
a Guns were dismounted and the ammunition was blown into 
the air j squadrons were checked,in mid career? battalion after 
battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was 
not until after sunset that portions of the enemy's position 
wore finally carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the con¬ 
test, threw the English into confusion ; men of all regiments 
and arms were mixed together? generals were doubtful of the 
fact or of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew 


not what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed part.” General Lifctler’s re¬ 
pulsed division foil back to a village two miles to the west. 
Sir Harry Smith’s division penetrated to the heart of the camp 
and occupied the village of Ferozeshuhur, but the enemy 
brought so heavy a fire to bear on his battalions, that they were 
obliged at two in the morning to withdraw to a village two 
miles distant. The feat performed by the 3rd dragoons was 
both the most daring and the most useless of the engage¬ 
ment. Without any orders from the Commander-in-chief; they 
charged across the ditch while the battery in front mowed 
them down, till the yawning trench was choked up with their 
numbers, and those who followed crossed on a bridge of their 
own dead and dying comrades. This gallant band, after 
having silenced the battery in its front, faced the Rhalsa 
army within the entrenchments, swept through the camp with 
loud huzzas over tents, ropes, pegs, guns, fires and magazines, 
and never paused till it emerged on the opposite side and 
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d their companions. General Gilbert's division, which 
the strongest, after having captured the guns in position, 
was met by a storm of musketry, and obliged to retire as dark¬ 
ness set ia, and bivouac on the edge of the Sikh encamp¬ 
ment* With tins division were the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-chief. During the night, which has justly been 
styled the i( night of horrors,” the enemy's expense maga¬ 
zines were ever and anon exploding; their camp was on fire 
in several places, but they did not cease to keep up a continu¬ 
ous discharge upon our soldiers. The Governor-General 
passed the night in moving from regiment to regiment, en¬ 
deavouring to sustain the spirits and revive the ardour of the 
men; but, within three hundred yards of his position the great 
Sikh gun was dealing destruction on the recumbent and ex • 
hausted ranks, and it became indispensable to silence it. Soon 
after midnight he called up the 80th foot and the 1st Europeans 
lying around him on the frozen ground, and placing himself at 
their head, charged the gun and spiked it. It was with great 
truth that Sir Henry Hardinge remarked that another such 
engagement would shake the empire to its foundation. 

Second engage- lt was ^gff^d that the army should retire 
mom, neee-.n- to Ferozepore, but Sir Henry strenuously opposed 
bu —mi, m*>. movement. He felt that our political safety 

required the utter overthrow of the Sikh army, and he deter¬ 
mined to renew the engagement the next morning, although 
there was but one weak division left for the work which had 
baffled the whole army the previous day. But in the Sikh 
encampment, though unknown to the English commanders, 
there had been stormy counsels and bitter recrimination, 
mutiny and desertion, and Lall Sing's military chest had been 
plundered by lvis own troops. As day dawned, the Governor- 
General and the Commander-in-chief collected the scattered 
soldiers of General Gilbert’s division, and advanced to assault 
the entrenchments. The opposition was feeble; the batteries 
were attacked in reverse and captured, and our troops swept 
down the whole length and rear of the enemy’s position with 
. it. 2 T 
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>Httle opposition. The legions which bad defended this Roman 
encampment with Roman courage, were in full flight to tlie 
Sutiege through the cowardice, or the treachery, of Lall Sing. 
The British line, as soon as it had cleared the works, halted on 
the northern face, and the two commanders were received 
with grateful acclamations as they rode along the ranks- The 
cheers had scarcely subsided when a cloud of dust announced 
the approach of a new enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, on 
finding that Sir John Lit tier had eluded his vigilance, marched 
down towards Ferozeshuliur, on the morning of the 22nd, with 
20,000 infantry, 5,000 cavalry, and 70 guns. He found that 
the entrenched camp at Ferozeshuhur had been lost, that its 
powerful batteries, with all the munitions of war and the 
standards, were in the hands of the British, and that the Sikh 
army was in full retreat to the river. But he did not know 
that the British troops were drooping from hunger, having 
tasted no food for thirty-six hours, that their ammunition was 
completely exhausted, and that if vigorously attacked by his 
fresh battalions and his splendid artillery, no exhibition of 
the most brilliant courage coutd have saved them from de¬ 
struction. After a brief cannonade, which at once dismounted 
our artillery, he withdrew with his whole force to the Sutlege ; 
and the British empire in India was again saved by a miracle. 
Remarks cm battle of Ferozeshuliur was the most severe 

PemseUiuhctr, and critical we had ever fought in India. Never 
before had we encountered so resolute or skilful an 
enemy, and if our ranks had been composed only of sepoys, 
the empire might have passed away. The casualties on our side 
amounted to 2,415, including a hundred and three officers, and, 
although an effort was made to extenuate this loss by a refe¬ 
rence to engagements in Europe even more sanguinary, it was 
impossible to evade the conclusion, that with more skilful 
strategy, no small portion of it might have been avoided. It 
was the defect of our tact ics, arid the deficiency of our ammu¬ 
nition, quite as much as the military ardour and courage of the 
Sikhs, which for a time gave a character of equality to the 
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le. A s second in command the Governor-General could 
without going to extremities, issue or enforce orders, he 
eould only suggest his wishes. He had five aides-de-camp 
killed and five wounded, and tlie only officer on his staff who 
escaped was his youngest son, Arthur, who fought by his side 
throughout the action. In this melancholy engagement fell 
the noble Broadfoot, and the chivalrous Somerset, who had 
been severely wounded at Maharajpore, and, after lighting at 
Ferozeshulmr with the hereditary gallantry of his race, fell, 
covered with wounds. There, f »o, perished the amiable Major 
D’Arcy Todd, the former minister at Herat, who went into 
action with a mournful presentimeip that ho should not survive 
it, and Colonel Taylor, who had fought in America and Burin ah. 
had assisted in forcing the Khyber, and won fresh laurels at 
Tstaliff. Prince Waldernar of Prussia, who had been making 
the tour of the Himalayas, joined the Govemor-Geiioral’s camp 
with his medical attendant, Dr. Hoffmeister, who was killed, 
and Counts Greuber and Oriole; and the grandson of Frederick 
the Second, at the distance of half the globe from his native 
land, took ari active share in a battle as fiercely contested as 
that of Rosbach. The extraordinary carnage of the day has 
led to the enquiry, why the action was not deferred till the 
morrow, but it has been recorded by officers of the soundest 
judgment, that, considering the plan of the campaign, it could 
not have been safely postponed on military grounds. It was 
of the first importance to bring on an engagement before the 
junction of the two Sikh forces. The condition of the British 
army, moreover, would not have been improved by a bivouac 
during a night of bitter cold, without food, water, or shelter. 
Besides, it is by no moans certain that, even if the battle 
had been delayed till the morrow, the same strategy would 
not have been adopted of throwing the battalions on en¬ 
trenchments bristling with cannon, and served by the best 
native artillerymen in India, and the increase of the enemy's 
force would, in that case, only have served to increase the 
slaughter. 
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The tide of invasion had thus been stemmed. 
Of the 60,000 Khalsta soldiers who had poured 
down on our territories twelve days before, not one 
remained in anus on the left bank of the Sntlege; bnt in the 
battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, our army had lost a fifth 
of its number, and exhaUstxd its ammunition. Hence it be¬ 
came necessary to order up a full supply of military stores of 
every description, and ft large armament of siege guns from 
the nearest depfo, which unfortunately happened to bo more 
than two hundred miles distant, at Delhi. While this heavy 
convoy was slowly wending its way up to the banks of the 
Sutlege, the British army was condemned to a period ot inac¬ 
tivity. between the fords of Ferozeporo and Hurreekee. This 
delay in following up the success of the army, was nat urally 
attributed by the Sikhs to fear. Towards the end ot Jan¬ 
uary Runjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and threatened 
the station of Loodiana, from which Sir Henry Hardinge had 
withdrawn the division for the protection of Bussean, and Sir 
Harry Smith was sent with four regiments of infantry, three 
of cavalry, and eighteen guns, to cover that station. On the 
night of the 20th January, he received information that Run¬ 
joor Sing had suddenly broken up his camp on the river, and 
marched down to Buddowal, a village lying between Loodiana 
and the force advancing to relievo it. Sir Harry made no 
change in the order of his march, because he mistrusted the 
intelligence, and also, because he expected the garrison ot 
Loodiana to advance and meet lvim on the route he had fixed 
upon. If he had listened to the earnest advice of his experienced 
officers, he would have avoided the disaster which befel him. 
Runjoor Sing, though described by the most shrewd observer 
of the Lahore chiefs as “ an ass of that order of mind wliich 
experience could not improve,” still contrived to envelope and 
completely to outflank the whole British force by the numerical 
superiority of bis battalions and his artillery; and it was only 
through the admirable handling of the cavalry by Biigadiei 
L'ureton, that the division was saved from a fatal reverse. 
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greater portion of the baggage, however, fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs, and some prisoners, and artillery store 
carte, were conveyed in triumph to Loodiana. 

Battle of Aiiwaii, This disaster gave fresh confidence to the 
2Hth Jan., 1846 . enem y ? an d it was deemed necessary to clear the 
left bank of the Sutlege of their troops, and prevent an attack 
by Runjoor Sing on the long convoy coining up from Delhi. 
He was reinforced by 4,000 regular troops and twelve guns, 
and fell back to a position at Aliwall on the Sutlege. General 
Smith’s force was likewise augmented to 11,000 men, and ho 
was urged by the Governor-Genera) to lose no time in attack¬ 
ing the enemy. The village was feebly defended by some 
battalions of hill men, who took to flight, v ith Runjoor Sing 
at their head, after firing a few rounds. But the British 
troops met with a stern resistance from the Kbalsa soldiers 
posted on their right, men of true Sikh blood and metal, who 
stood their ground with unflinching courage, and it was not 
till their ranks had been thrice pierced by Curetou’s cavalry 
that they became disorganized, and retreated to the river, in 
which uo small number of them met a watery grave, leaving 
sixty-seven guns as trophies in the hands of the victors. The 
renown which Sir Harry Smith had lost at; Buddowal was 
recovered and heightened by this decisive victory at Aliwall. 
This reverse disheartened the Sikh ministers and induced them 
to commence negotiations. The utter incapacity of Lall Sing 
had become obvious throughout tin' campaign, and Golab Sing 
was invited from Jummoo, to take a share in the public councils, 
and to accept the office of minister. lie immediately opened 
communications with the Governor-General, who informed him 
that he was prepared to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty at 
Lahore, but not till the Khalsa army had been disbanded. 
Golab Sing replied with great truth that it was beyond his 
power to control the movements of the troops, who still con¬ 
tinued to domineer over the public authorities of the state. 
It has been asserted that these communications resulted in 
an understanding that, for a suitable consideration, the Sikh 
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rmy, when attacked by the English battalions, should be 
deserted by its own chiefs, and that the way to the capital 
should thus be left open. The truth of this assertion, which 
was an article of faith in the camp, has never been dis¬ 
tinctly substantiated, but it was strongly corroborated by 
the conduct of tin" Sikh general's in the subsequent engage¬ 
ment, and it was strengthened in no small degree by the 
harsh measure of removing from his political employment 
the accomplished historian of the Sikhs, who was the first to 
announce it in print. 


Sobmon, While the British army was awaiting the 

jotn Feb. 1846. alT j V al of the train from Delhi, and watching the 
operations of the Sikhs at the ford of Hureekee, they were 
diligently employed in transporting their force across the 
S allege at that point. With the natural ingenuity of a 
military people, and, as it was affirmed, with the aid of 
a Spanish and a French officer, they erected one of the 
strongest works against which, troops had ever been led in 
India. It consisted of a series of semicircular entrenchments* 
with the river for their base and the outer line of which, 
two miles and a-ludf in circumference from- the eastern to the 
western point, Was surrofttnded with a deep ditch. The ram¬ 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces of heavy ordnance* 
and 85,000 K balsa soldiers. Abridge of boats united this en¬ 
campment with another across the river, where heavy guns had 
also been planted which completely swept the left bank. These 
formidable bulwarks were erected in the presence of an in¬ 
active British force, burning With impatience to be led against 
the enemy, who continued from day' to day to bid them de¬ 
fiance, by appearing on the plain and exhibiting the evolutions 
of their splendid horse artillery. At length, after a delay of 
seven weeks, the long and imposing train of heavy ordnance ' 
drawn by stately elephants, together with the munitions of 
war, marched into the camp on the 8th February, and raised 
the drooping spirits of the men, European and native. The 
brigade which had been detached under General Smith to 
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aa rejoined the camp, and made up t.h< British force 
>,000 men, of whom 5,000 were Europeans. The follow¬ 
ing <la3 r was employed in making arrangements for the 
assault. It was at once perceived that if an entrance 
could be effected into either end of the entrenchment where 
it rested on the river, the whole of the guns along the outer 
line would be taken in reverse and rendered useless. It 
was affirmed that Lull Sing treacherously informed the 
Governor-General that the western corner was the weakest 
of the Sikh entrenchments, and it was in consequence of this 
disclosure that the main attack was directed to this point by 
the division under General Dick. The centre division, under 
General Gilbert, and the right division, under General Sir Harry 
Smith, were directed to make feint ai l acks to divert the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy from the real assault. Brigade- Cnrctnn 
with his cavalry was appointed to watch the Sikh horse under 
Lall Sing. The whole of the heavy ordnance was planted 
in masses on some of the more commanding; points oppo¬ 
site the Sikh entrenchrneuts. A dense fog at dawn of the 
10th enabled the Commander-in-chief to make his dispositions 
unnoticed by the enemy. The fog rolled up like a > urtain at 
seven in the morning, and the great gone opened on the 
encampment, which was under the command of Tej Sing. 


The Sikhs, nothing daunted, answered flash for flash from 
their powerful ordnance, aud the rays of the sun scarcely 
pierced the sulphurous smoke which filled the atmosphere. 
At nine, before the cannonade had made any impression on 


the enemy’s position, the British ammunition began to run 
short, and Sir Hugh Gough discovered that it was visionary 
to expect that, his guns could, within any limited time, silence 
the fire of seventy pieces, behind well-constructed batteries 
of earth, planks, and fascines, or dislodge troops covered 
by redoubts, or epaulments, or within a treble line of trenches. 
After having waited for these guns for seven weeks, it was 
found that they were of little avail for the success of the day, 
aud it became evident; that the issue of the struggle must be 
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left to the arbitrament of musketry and the bayonet. Accord- 
iugly Colonel Lane’s horse artillery galloped up and delivered 
their fire within 300 yards of the batteries, and Sir Robert 
Dick's division moved up to the attack in admirable order, 
charged home with the bayonet, leaped the ditch, and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs instantly perceived that 
this was to be the principal point of attack, and, slackening 
the defence of the entrenchments opposed to the other 
divisions, concentrated their attention on this contest. More 
guns in the interior of the Sikh encampment wore turned on 
the assailants, who were also met by a hand to hand fight, 
and repeatedly staggered. Fresh regiments were sent up 
by the British commanders to their aid, but they recoiled 
In confusion from the deadly fire of the Sikhs, and it became 
necessary to order the two other divisions to make a simulta¬ 
neous assault on the batteries before them. This was no 
sooner perceived by the enemy than they returned tumultu¬ 
ously to the posts they had quitted, and from every foot of the 
entrenchments poured on both divisions a withering fire of 
grape, round shot, and musketry, The gallant charge made 
by General Gilbert's division on the centre batteries was one 
of the most memorable feats in the campaign. His men, of 
whom 689 were kilted and wounded in the course of half an 
hour, wore more than once driven back, but their indomitable 
courage at length mastered the .enemy’s ramparts. Scarcely 
less sanguinary were .the charges repeatedly made by General 
Smith’s division. The Sikh entrenchment was at length 
pierced in three directions, arid the soldiers, when they could 
no longer fire, drew their swords and were bayoneted by the 
side of the guns they had so nobly served. Tej Sing', instead 
of endeavouring to rally his troops, was among the first to 
fly, and, either by accident or by design, broke the bridge; but 
the veteran chief Sham Sing had resolved not to survive a 
defeat, and, clothing himself in the garments of martyrdom, 
called on all around him to fight manfully for the Gooroo, 
rallied his shattered ranks, and rushed on the British bayonets, 
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he found the death he sought, over a heap of his slain 
countrymen, The Sikh troops, pressed on three sides into a 
confused muss, still continued to contest every inch of ground 
till they were forced to the bridge, which they found broken, 
and, preferring death to surrender, plunged into the stream. 
Unfortunately for them it had risen during the night, and 
flooded the ford, and they perished by hundreds in t he attempt 
to cross. By the forethought of the Governor-(Amoral the 
horse artillery had been brought up during the action and 
planted along* the river, and its cannonade completed the des¬ 
truction of the enemy. The confusion,dismay, and carriage were 
such as had not been scon in India since the field of Panipiit, 
The loss on the side of the Sikhs was estimated at 8,000, and 
the whole of their encampment, with ail their artillery, their 
standards, and vast munitions of war fell to the victors. The 
loss on our side was 2 , 388 , but the victory was complete. By 
eleven in the morning not an imwounded Sikli was left ou 
the British bank of the Sutlege. The conquerors, as they 
beheld the trenches filled with the bodies of their iron-hearted 
defenders, and the fords of the Sutlege choked up with 
thousands of corpses, and the river itself exhibiting in every 
direction the wreck of a great army, did not fail to pay a 
tribute of admiration to the gallantry and the devotedness 
of the noble Khalsa army. 

Tho Army enters ^ a j° r Abbott, a distinguished officer of engi- 
the Punjab, neers, had been employed night and day in eon- 
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structing a bridge with the boats which Lord 
Ellenborough had built in Sinde, and Sir Henry Hardin go 
had brought up to Ferozepore, and it was completed the night 
before the battle. Sir Henry Hardiuge, though suffering from 
a serious injury occasioned by a full from his horse, had been 
actively engaged on the field. He quitted it immediately 
after the victory was complete, and rode twenty-six miles 
to Ferozepore, to hasten the passage of the troops, and that 
same night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. Three 
days after the action, the whole army, which, including < amp 
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Flowers, counted 100,000 men and 08,000 animals and forty 
pieces of artillery, was enabled, through the admirable arrange¬ 
ments of Major Abbott, to cross the river without a single 
casualty. Two days before the engagement several vakeels 
arrived from Lahore, and solicited an audience of the Governor- 
General, but were informed that they would not be received 
till it had been fought- They made their appearance again on 
the Utli, bringing with them as a peace offering the European 
prisoners and a gig captured at Buddowal. They were dis¬ 
missed with a friendly message to the durbar, which brought 
raja Golab Sing and two of the ministers to the encampment 
on the 15th, empowered on the part of Die Maharaja Duleep 
Sing to agree to any terms the Go vernor-Gcnewl might think 
lit to dictate. They were received as the representatives of 
an offending Government, without the usual forms and cere¬ 
monies, and their complimentary offerings were refused. On 
the 17th, Duleep Sing himself came into the camp, and having 
made his submission, was dismissed with honour. During 
these negotiations, the army continued to advance to the 
capital, and on the 20th was encamped on the plain of Meean 
Meer. The conquerors were now in possession of the metro¬ 
polis of those who had wantonly invaded their territories, but 
Sir Henry Hardinge was determined to repress every outrage, 
and issued an order strictly forbidding any soldier to enter the 
city, even from motives- of curiosity. The only humiliation to 
which the Sikhs were subjected was the occupation of the 
citadel of their pride by a garrison of British troops, 
settlement of The future destiny of the Pun jab then came up 

m Punjab, for consideration. The issue of the war had placed 
it unequivocally at the disposal of the British Gov- 
eminent, anil Sir Henry Hardinge might have incorporated it 
with the Company’s dominions upon every principle of justice 
and equity, and with the full concurrence of all the princes of 
India. But lie had neither the means.nor the desire of annex¬ 
ation. Sir Charles Napier was, indeed, at the time prepared 
to march up from Sinde with 16,000 men and fifty guns, but 
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fugh Gough’s army was essentially weak. Our strength 
in India consists it* the number and efficiency of the European 
troop.: we are able to bring into the field, and the four battles 
had reduced this European force to barely 3,000 men. The 
morale of the army was low; the season of heat and prostra¬ 
tion was approaching*, and it was not easy to see how the 
army with its endless followers could have been sheltered and 
fed during the period when the dimate reduced it to a state of 
inaction. After the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh army still 
mustered 14,000 strong, with forty pieces of cannon. Upon 
a careful consideration of all circumstances, Sir Henry 
Hardinge resolved, and not unwisely, to avoid eucutnbering 
his administration with the government of the Punjab. He 
Considered it necessary to punish the Sikh nation for past 
offences and to prevent the recurrence of aggression, but he 
was anxious to perform these duties without suppressing its 
political existence. Immediately after the Sikh army in¬ 
vaded our territory he had issued a proclamation confiscating 
the Ois-Sutlege possessions of the Lahore crown, and he 
now annexed the Julltoder dooab, or district lying between 
the Sutlege and the Beeas, to the Company's dominions, by 
Which he obtained security for our hill stations, ami a position 
which gave us the control of the Sikh capital. The expenses 
of the campaign were computed at a erore and a-half of 
rupees, Which the Lahore state was required to make good, 
but the profligacy of the ministers and the rapacity of the 
soldiery had exhausted the treasury, and of the twelve crores 
which Ikmjeet Sing left in it, there remained scarcely fifty lacs 
of rupees to meet the demand. Sir Henry determined, therefore, 
to take over the province of Cashmere and the highlands of 
Jumrnoo in lied of the remaining crore. Since the death of 


Runjeet Sing, the powerful raja of Jumrnoo, Golab Sing, had 
always cherished the hope of being able, by some happy turn 
of circumstances, to convert his principality into an indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty. During the recent contest he had played the 
part of an interested neutral, watching the issue of the con- 
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test and prepared to side with the strongest* 
to assume the office of minister at Lahore he negotiated with 
the Governor-General as much for iiis own interests, as for 
those of the state. There could he little doubt that a dear 
understanding regarding his possessions existed between 
him and the British Government, and hence it created no 
surprise when he stepped forward and offered to pay down 
the erore of rupees ou condition of being constituted the inde¬ 
pendent raja of Cashmere and Jummoo. The sovereignty of 
those provinces was accordingly sold to him, but it must not 
be forgotten that he received only an indefeasible title to that 
which he actually possessed at the time. By this stroke 
of policy, Sir Henry Hardinge obtained funds to cover the 
expenses of the war, and planted on the northern division of 
the Punjab an independent Jinjpoot chief between whom and 
the Sikhs there was a feeling of irreconcilable discord. Tej 
Sing on bearing of the disposal or Cashmere, offered twenty- 
five lacs of rupees for another province and princely crown, but 
was sharply rebuked for bis presumption. 

Treaty of t hr 9th The treaty of the 9th March, in which the set- 
Mu«cU, me. tlement of the Punjab was embodied, also pro¬ 
vided that, the troops of the Lahore state should be paid up and 
disbanded, and that the regular Sikh army should be completely 
reorganised, and limited in future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry and that all the guns, thirty-six in number, which had 
been pointed against the British force should be surrendered. 
The troops who had so nobly confronted us in four actions 
were drawn up and discharged, and their manly deportment 
gave additional lustre to their' valour. They alluded to their 
discomfiture as the chance of war, and dwelt with unabated 
confidence on the future destiny of the Khaisa. Within forty- 
eight- hours of the signature of the treaty, the durbar impor¬ 
tuned the Governor-General to lend a British force for the 
security of the Maharaja and his capital until the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Government was complete, and ho.consented, at 
length, to leave a sufficient force until the close of the year, but 
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positive assurance that it would not be permitted to 
remain longer. The first Sikh war tIn? terminated in the dis¬ 
solution of the Khalsa army and the dismemberment of the 
Punjab; but India doubted our success. After the independ¬ 
ence of every other kingdom had been successively extin¬ 
guished, the natives still fixed their e yes with a feeling of hope 
on the new and powerful state which Runjeet Sing had built 
up in the Punjab, and cherished the belief that a native 
monarchy had at length been erected on the banks of the Sut- 
lege, the cradle of Hindoo power, destined to re-establish 
Hindoo supremacy throughout India. The indecisive character 
of the actions at Moodkeo and Ferozeshuhnr, combined with 
the subsequent inactivity of the army, served to strengthen 
this opinion, and the report of our decisive success at Aliwall 
and bobraon was received with feelings of mistrust. Sir llenry 
Hardinge deemed it important to remove this impression from 


the native mind, and to demonstrate that the power of Runjeet 
Sing's kingdom was completely broken, and the last hope of 
a Hindoo sovereignty dissipated. 

Procession of the A £ mrul procession was accordingly formed of 

captured gwts, two hundred and fifty of the cannon captured 
from the Sikhs, which marched from Lahore to 
Calcutta with every demonstration of military pomp. It was 
received at every station and cantonment on the route with 
great distinction by all the public functionaries. Its arrival in 
Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent ceremonial in which 
the Deputy-Governor, Sir Herbert Haddock, and the whole 
staff of Government, and all the battalions within reach, took 
a part, and the report of it was transmitted to every durbar in 
Hindustan and the Deccan. The announcement of four battles 
fought in fifty-four days to repel an unprovoked assault on our 
territories, produced an extraordinary sensation in England. 
Even those who invariably professed a virtuous indignation on 
every recurrence of war or conquest in India, and attributed it to 
the ambition and rapacity of our countrymen, were constrained 
to admit that on this occasion, the question of peace or war 
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did not depend on the will of Government. The thanks of 
Parliament were moved to Sir Henry Hard in ge, to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and to their brave companions, by Sir Robert Peel in 
the Commons, and by the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, 
in speeches which enhanced the value of the honour. The 
Governor-General and the Commander-!n-chief were elevated 
to the peerage, and a baronetcy was conferred on the victor 
of Aliwalh To all the troops engaged in the campaign, Sir 
Henry Ilavclinge granted twelve months full bait a, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

Hew arrange* Major Lawrence was selected by Lord Hardinge 
punnb^ix^ aa ® r ftish representative at Lahore, and raja 
ib-v? Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, the Orloff of 

the Punjab, was appointed prime minister. He was a man of 
low extraction, and handsome appearance, but without talent 
-either for civil or military affairs, and his administration, which 
was very venal and oppressive, made him obnoxious to the 
people, and more especially to the chiefs* Towards the British 
Government he acted with singular treachery. Soon after the 
raja Golab Sing had taken possession of his new kingdom of 
Cashmere, a formidable opposition was organized against his 
authority by Inmm-ood-deen. Major Lawrence felt the im¬ 
portance of extinguishing the first spark of resistance with the 
utmost promptitude, before it burst into a flame, and he pro¬ 
ceeded in haste towards Cashmere with a large force, notwith¬ 
standing the risk of being blocked up by the snows of the 
approaching winter. “It was an extraordinary spectacle,” as 
remarked at the time, “to witness half a dozen European 
foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous soldiery, 
through one of the most difficult countries in the world, to put 
the chief, formerly their commander, now in their minds a 
rebel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land/’ The 
energy and promptitude of this movement ensured its success. 
The refractory Irnaih-ood-deen made his submission, and then 
produced the written orders of Lall Singfor his contumacious 
proceedings. Lord Hardinge immediately directed a commit- 
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European officers to investigate the conduct of the 
jar, ia the presence of sixty-five Sikh chiefs. The 
charge of treachery was fully substantiated; he was deposed 
from his office, and in spite of the remonstrances and tears of 
the ranee, conveyed to the British territories, and consigned to 
oblivion on a pension of 2,0&0 rupees a-month. As the period 
which Lord Harding© had fixed for the retirement of the 
British garrison from the Punjab approached, the durbar and 
the most influential chiefs assured him that without this sup¬ 
port, it would be impossible to carry on the government, or 
prevent the restoration of Khalsa supremacy. Lord Hardinge 
yielded with great reluctance to their importunity. Fifty- 
two chiefs assembled at the durbar tent of the Resident and 


discussed the articles of agreement which they themselves had 
assisted in drawing up, in conjunction with Mr. Currie, and 
on the 16tli December, 1846, affixed their signatures and seals 
to the new treaty. It provided ths/t a council of regency, com¬ 
posed of eight of the leading chiefs should be appointed to act 
under the control and guidance of the British Resident, who 
was to exercise unlimited influence in all matters of internal 
administration and external policy. A British force was to 
he stationed in the various forts and stations throughout the 
country, for the maintenance of which the sum of twenty-two 
lacs of rupees a-year was to be appropriated from the revenues 
of the state. The aiTaugement was to continue for eight years, 
till the Maharaja Duteep Sing attained his majority. By this 
treaty a much larger share of authority was conferred on the 
Resident than had been assumed in any of .the states to 
which the British Government had extended its protection, and 


Major Lawrence, an officer of the Company’s artillery, became, 
in effect, the successor of Itunjeet Sing. 

Reduce* of ln the course of thirty-six months, the three 
cht Army, independent armies of Sinde, Gwalior and Lahore, 
numbering 120,000 soldiers, had been extinguished, and all 
their artillery, which formed their chief strength, captured. 
The time appeared now to have arrived when the strength of 
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oar own army could be regulated without any reference to the 
hostility of the native powers. For eight years we had been 
incessantly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies of the three Presidencies had been augmented since 
October, 1838, to the extent of 120,000 men. The pressure 
on the finances of the empire had been proportionately severe, 
and the expenditure at this time exceeded the income by a 
erore and a-lialf of rupees a-year. Lord Hardinge bad been 
obliged to open a new loan in October, 1846, but, after the 
satisfactory settlement of the Punjab in. December, he con¬ 
sidered himself justified in reducing the military force and, 
with it, the public expenditure. Happily, his long military 
experience, both in the field and as Secretary at War in the 
cabinet, enabled him to carry out the principle of reduction 
with great boldness, and at the same time with the least pos¬ 
sible detriment to the efficiency of the public service. The 
police battalions were, accordingly, disbanded, and the rank 
and file of the army reduced to the extent of 50,000 men, leav¬ 
ing the number of officers, European ami native, undiminished. 


In the recent actions on the Sutlege it was found that wo had 
not more than 4,500 sabres opposed to more than 20,000 of 
the enemy, and Lord Hardinge rectified this deficiency by aug¬ 
menting the irregular branch of the cavalry. These reductions 
resulted in a saving of a crore and a hundred and fifty lacs of 
rupees a-year. The rove* me of the Sikh provinces on both sides 
the Sutlege which he had annexed was calculated at some 
forty lacs of rupees a-year, and, combined with the subsidy of 
twenty-two lacs from the Lahore state, restored the equili¬ 
brium of the finances. Nor should it be forgotten that in all 
Lord Hardinge’s efforts to bring the expenditure within the 
income, there was no curtailment of individual salaries. Not¬ 
withstanding these reductions, the security of the north-west 
frontier was fully provided for by the allotment of 54,000 
men and 120 guns to Meerut and the stations above it. The 
precautionary measures adopted by Lord Hardinge for the 
safety of the Punjab, manifested equal foresight and vigour. 
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^_ 7 .. ^iOt expect that a country teeming with disbanded 
'soWiers, the bravest and most haughty in India, who had 
been nurtured in victory and conquest, and pampered with 
seven years of military licence, would be as free from disturb¬ 
ance, as a district in Bengal To provide for the prompt sup¬ 
pression of any inswTectiouary movements which might arise, 
he organised three moveable brigades, complete in carriage 
and equipment, each of which consisted of one European 
corps, three regiments of native infantry and one of cavalry, 
with twelve guns, chiefly of European home artillery. They 
were held in readiness at Lahore, Juilunder and Ferozepore, 
to take the field at the shortest notice. 

Canal ^ The magnificent canals constructed by the 

1810-1847. Mogul emperors in the north-west provinces were 
among the most important of their undertakings, but they 
became practically extinct with the decay of the empire, and 
by the middle of the last century had ceased to be of any 
utility* The efforts made by the British Government to restore 
these invaluable works originated with Lord Hastings, and the 
zeal and earnestness with which they were carried on, formed 
one of the most distinctive features of his administration. 
Before he resigned his office he had the satisfaction of learn¬ 
ing that, through the scientific exertions of Lieutenant Blanc, 
to whom he had entrusted the undertaking, one of the most 
important of the canals had re-entered the city of Delhi, after 
an intermission of more than half a century. Those labours 
were continued without relaxation under bis successors, and 
a sum exceeding half a erore of rupees was devoted to the 
restoration and maintenance of the ancient canals. Such 
works have always been found remunerative in India, and the 
whole of this amount, with a trifling exception, was returned 
to the treasury in the augmented revenue derived from the 
irrigation of 800,000 acres, the annual produce of which was 
estimated at two crores and a-half of rupees. The superin¬ 
tendence of the canals at length devolved on Colonel Colvin, 
one of the most distinguished officers of one of the most 
xi. 2 u 
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/Renowned corps of the Company’s service, the Bengal 
neers. Down to this period the labours of the British Go¬ 
vernment liad been directed to the restoration of the decayed 
canals of the preceding dynasty 5 but, in 1886, Colonel Colvin 
brought to maturity his plan for the construction of an original 
work, far exceeding in magnitude and utility any enterprise 
of the kind which had ever been undertaken in India* This 
was the Ganges canal, designed to fertilize, with the waters of 
the Ganges, the fields of the Doo&b lying between that stream 
and the Jumna* Lord Auckland was traversing this province 
in 1837 on his way to Simla, at the time when it was desolated 
by the great famine which Was estimated to have swept away 
half a million of the inhabitants, and entailed a loss little short 
of a erore of rupees on the state* The smiling aspect presented 
during tins season of calamity, by the districts which en¬ 
joyed the advantage of irrigation from the restored Mogul 
canals, induced him to take up the noble project of Colonel 
Colvin, and he authorised a liberal outlay for the preliminary 
arrangements. A. body of scientific officers was appointed to 
survey the line of country and to prepare a report on the sub- • 
ject, Which was transmitted to the Court of Directors. They 
adopted the design at once in a. spirit of liberality worthy the 
greatness of their trust, and resolved to give the blessing of 
irrigation to the whole province, instead of confining it to the 
narrower limits Which the Government in India had timidly 
proposed* To mark their sense of the value of Colonel Colvin’s 
services, they presented him with a donation of 10,000 rupees, 
which the wretched Military Board in Calcutta, under some 
frivolous pretence, curtailed by one-third. With this en¬ 
couragement from the India House, Lord Auckland directed 
the works to be prosecuted with the utmost vigour, notwith¬ 
standing the extraordinary demands of the Afghan war on 
the treasury j but Lord Ellenborough thought fit, on his arrival, 
to suspend all operations, and one uncovenanted assistant 
was alone left on the works. The original design was at the 
same time materially modified, and it was proposed to make 
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fill primarily u channel of navigation—though there 
wiuTa liver on each side of it—and only, in the second in¬ 
stance, a work of irrigation. A report was called for on the 
subject; this preposterous plan was rejected, and the canal 
was restored to its original object. The consideration of this 
question fell to the lot of Lord Hardinge, and in March, 1847. 
lie visited the head of the canal, and examined its most impor¬ 
tant feature, the Sokni aqueduct, after which he directed that 
the work should he pushed forward with the utmost activity, 
and that funds should be supplied without reserve, 
ciuse of Lord The attention of Lord Hardinge during his tenure 
minilnuticirf d- office was chiefly occupied iu the reduction of 
*848. the great Khalsa armament, in the construction 

of anew system of government in the Punjab, in the reorgani¬ 
zation of our own army, and the restoration of the finances. 
These important duties were sufficient to absorb the time of 
an administration which was limited to forty-two months ; 
but, like Lord Hastings, Lord Hardinge was accustomed to bo 
at hia desk an hour or two before dawn, and he was enabled to 
create leisure for other labours connected with the material 
and social improvement of the country. He gave a great im¬ 
pulse at an important crisis to the project of Indian railways, 
then in the struggles of infancy. In October, 1846, he pro¬ 
hibited Sunday labour on all the Government establishments, 
and gave our Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects a proof of our 
respect for the principles of our creed. Lord William Ben thick 
had abolished suttees throughout the British dominions, but 
they were still perpetrated in the native states, and on the 
death of the raja of Mundee, a petty independent chief in 
the neighbourhood of the Governor-General's residence at 
Simla, no fewer than twelve women were burnt alive on 
his funeral pile. Lord Hardinge employed the influence of 
our paramount authority, to induce the independent native 
princes to abolish, not only female immolation, but female 
infanticide, and slavery, within their territories, and, be¬ 
fore his departure from India, he had the satisfaction of 
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g 'written assurances from twenty-four of the princes 
and princesses of India, including the raja Golab Sing, of 
Cashmere, that they had made the most strenuous and suc¬ 
cessful efforts to meet hie wishes, and would not relax them; 
and a suttee in any native state is now considered as Incredi¬ 
ble us a duel in England. The distribution of his patronage 
was regulated by an exclusive regard to the public interests, 
and he was m free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord 
Ellenborough himself. The selection he made for important, 
offices did no little credit to his discernment. Among the most 
eminent of the public servants whom he was instrumental in 
bringing forward, may be mentioned Mr.—afterwards Sir 
Henry—Elliott, a highly distinguished oriental scholar, and 
an able secretary, who was cut off before he had reached 
the maturity of his fame ; Colonel Grant, whom he selected for 
the Adjutant-Generalship, and who has won his way to the 
Governorship of Malta; and the present Governor-General 
whoso merits he was the first to discover. Lord Hardinge 
secured the confidence of society in India, as he had done in 
England, by his sterling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition with decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. It was felt on both sides the Cape, 
that in his hands the empire was safe, and that a spirit of 
improvement pervaded all his purposes. He left Calcutta on 
the 15th March, 1848, with the conviction that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years. 
The prospect of continued tranquillity appeared equally cer¬ 
tain to, all the public writers of the day; yet, so impossible 
is it to forecast the future in India, that before the end of u 
twelvemonth, the Punjab had revolted and been reconquered, 
and had become a British province. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 

LORD DALIIOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION—SECOND SUCH WAR, 

1848-49. 

LordUaihbtwie, On the 19th January, Lord Dalhousie landed at 
1848, C hand pal ghaut, in Calcutta, and took the oaths 

and his seat in Council, fifty years after Lord Wellesley, whose 
magnificent reign he was destined to rival, landed at the same 
stairs. He was in his thirty-sixth year, the youngest man 
who had ever assumed the government of India. Ho may be 
considered as the last of the proconsuls whom the Directors of 
the East India Company had for eighty-four year9 been accus¬ 
tomed to address as “our Governor-Generalhis successor, 
though for some time under their control, became the viceroy 
of the Crown. Lord Dalhousie had sa t in the House of Com¬ 
mons for several years before lie succeeded to the family title, 
lie had been President of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert 
Peel's last cabinet, at a period when that department was in¬ 
undated by a flood of railway projects, which taxed its ener¬ 
gies beyond all former example; and, it was the extraordinary 
talent, industry, and aptitude for business which he exhibited 
under that pressure which recommended him to the highest 
post in the British empire — except the premiership. lie as¬ 
sumed the management of India without any of that know¬ 
ledge of the policy and the institutions of Government, the posi¬ 
tion of the native princes, or the character of the people, which 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, Lord William Bentinek, and 
Lord Ellenborougli had brought out with them, but his natural 
genius soon caught the spirit, and mastered the details of the 
Indian administration. The period of his rule, which extended 
to eight years, was filled with transactions of the most momen¬ 
tous character, which will long continue to affect the happiness 
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the vast population of India. To present a clear and coin 
prehensile retrospect of his administration, it may be useful to 
waive the chronological order of events, and to distribute them 
under the three di visions of, the military operations which were 
forced upon him, his procedure regarding* the native princes, 
and hie various plans for the welfare of the people and the 
prosperity of the country. 

Mooimj, 1844 - Within four months of his arrival, all those 
lm ' sanguine expectations which Lord Hardinge had 

bequeathed to him of a long reign of peace were rudely dissi¬ 
pated, and the note of war was again sounded across the Sut- 
lege. Major—afterwards Sir Henry*—Lawrence, a soldier and 
a statesman, to whom t he task of sustaining British authority in 
the conquered, but unsubdued, kingdom of the Punjab had been 
committed, was constrained to visit England for his health, and 
he was succeeded, temporarily, by his brother, and then by Sir 
Frederick Currie, a member of the Supreme Council. Those 
who remembered the catastrophe of Cabul, saw, not without 
some misgivings, a civilian again placed in a position which 
required the experience and the influential counsels of a mili¬ 
tary mam He found no velvet cushion at Lahore. Scarcely 
had he entered upon his office than a small cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand appeared ou the horizon over Mooltan, 
which, in the course of six months, overspread the Fun jab and 
brought on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Sawun Mull, 
who had been appointed deuutn , or governor of Mooltan, by 
Runjeet Sing, was assassinated in 1844, after twenty years of 
powe r, and the administration passed into the hands of his son, 
Moolraj, whoso subordination to the central authority of La¬ 
hore, was little more than nominal. But Lall Sing, the minis¬ 
ter, knowing that a large treasure had been accumulated by 
Sawun Mull, at Mooltan, demanded a crore of rupees as a rntzzur, 
or succession fine, from his son, who was enabled eventually 
to effect a compromise for eighteen lacs. He took advantage, 
however, of the confusion which reigned in the Punjab, to 
withhold payment; but, on the establishment of a strong* 
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rnnioiit under British auspices, an army was sent to coerce 
tim, but he contrived to baffle it. He then applied for the 
interposition of Mr, Lawrence, and, under his safe conduct, 
proceeded to Lahore. After adjusting the fine, he offered to 
resign, the government, on the double ground of family dis¬ 
sensions, and the new fiscal arrangements which were about 
to he introduced into the province, and which he afflnnod 
would damage his income. On the arrival of Sir Frederick 
Currie at Lahore, Moolraj renewed his offer of resignation, 
without any other stipulation than that of saving his honour 
in the eyes of his people. It is difficult to believe that a 
native chieftain in the position of Moolraj, enjoying all but 
independent authority, seriously contemplated the surrender 
of his power, although he may have made the offer under a 
feeling- of temporary irritation; and it would have been an act 
of wisdom and prudence not to put his professions to the 
proof. The durbar, however, chose to take him at his word, 
and in March directed Khan Sing to proceed to Mooltan, on a 
salary of 30,000 rupees a-year. and take over the government. 
Sir Frederick Currie selected Mr, Agnew, a oivilian and a good 
oriental scholar, to accompany him, nominally, as the political 
agent, but in reality to assume the entire management of the 
Country* and to introduce a new system of finance and revenue. 
For this proceeding he has been severely criticised, and it has 
been justly remarked that if he was not prepared at the time 
to support it. by an overwhelming force against all the oppo¬ 
sition it was certain to encounter, he should have postponed the 
mission until the usual season of operations in the cold weather. 
Mr. Agnew, in company with his assistant Lieutenant A nder¬ 
son, and Khan Sing, with an escort of 350 Sikh troops and a 
few guns, reached Mooltan on the ,18th April, and encamped 
at the Edgah, a fortified temple m the vicinity of the town. 

On the morning of the 19th, Moolraj waited on 
the British officers, to discuss the terms on which 
the fort and the government were to be given 
up. He asked for a regular deed of acquittance on the pro- 
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'rl notion of the papers of the previous year, but Mr. Agnew in¬ 
sisted on all the accounts of the previous six years. Mooiraj 
naturally hesitated to produce documents which might, com¬ 
promise him by disclosing* the secrets of his administration; 
and, though he yielded at length to the demand, he left the 
encampment with a scowl on his brow which boded no good. 
Bo felt that he had been injured and dishonoured before Ids 
own people. On the morning of the 20th, Mr. Agnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson proceeded with him to inspect the various 
establishments which lie was about to resign; but, as they 
entered the fort, he requested them to dismiss a portion of 
their guard, to which they injudiciously acceded, although he 
refused, on some frivolous pretence, to diminish his own 
retinue. As they were returning from the fort and crossing 
the drawbridge, Mr. Agnew received a spear thrust under hie 
arm, was thrown off his horse, arid wounded in three places 
with a sword as he lay struggling with his assailant. Lieu¬ 
tenant Anderson was likewise suddenly surrounded and felled 
to the ground by assassins. Mooiraj, who was riding side by 
side with Mr. Agnew at the time, immediately set spurs to his 
horse and rode off at full speed to his country residence, while 
the wounded officers were conveyed by their attendants to 
the Edgah. On the morning of the 20th, a brisk fire was 
opened upon it from the guns of the citadel, which was 
maintained throughout the day, and answered by the guns 
which had accompanied the party from Lahore. Mr. Agnew 
then despatched a letter appealing to the compassion of 
Mooiraj, but be stated in reply that, although anxious to come 
to his assistance, he was restrained by the violence of his 
soldiery. He did not, however, refuse to allow them to fasten 
a war bracelet on his arm, and there could be no doubt of Iris 
complicity in this atrocious attempt to assassinate the British 
officers. Mr. Agnew and his companion were in hopes of 
being able to maintain their position until relief should arrive 
from Bunnoo or Bhawulpore, but their Sikh escort, which 
consisted of Goorkha soldiers, proved treacherous, and went 
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to the enemy, leading' them at the mercy of a 
ig* savages, who entered the mosque and com¬ 
pleted the work of death. A misshapen monster of the name 
of Goojur Sing, rushed upon Mr. Agnew, loaded him with the 
foulest abuse, and severed his head from bis body at the third 
stroke, while the ruffians hacked Lieutenant Anderson to 
pieces. Their bodies were dragged out amid brutish yells; 
their heads were presented to Moolraj, and then tossed among 
the mob, filled with gunpowder, and blown to atoms. The 
morning after the assassination, Moolraj transferred his family 
and hid treasure to the fort, and, having placed himself at the 
head of the insurrectionary movement, issued a proclamation 
summoning all the inhabitants of the province, of eve,ty creed, 
to rise and wage a religious war with the Feringees. 

The emergency for which the foresight of Lord 
^Lahore! 8 Hardinge had made provision by his moveable 
im ' brigades had now arisen; but there was no longer 

Sir Henry Lawrence at the head of affaire in the Punjab, or 
Lord Hardinge at the head of the Government. The Resident 
at Lahore was an amiable and intelligent civilian, the Govemoi- 
General was an able statesman, but young in years and new 
in authority. He was as yet but partially acquainted with 
those who held posts of importance in the Government, and. 
was, moreover, without any of that military experience which 
enabled his predecessor to maintain, without presumption, a 
powerful control of our military movements. Had bii Henry 
Lawrence been at Lahore, he would have moved the brigade 
upon Mooltan, with the same promptitude which he had exhi¬ 
bited in his march to Cashmere at the beginning of the winter, 
to crash Imaui-ood-deen, and doubtless with the same success. 
Had Lord Hardinge been at the head of the Government, he 
would have taken upon himself to despatch the largo force he 
had massed on the north-west i rentier and collected atRukkur, 
and invested Mooltan before Moolraj could make any adequate 
preparations for resistance. A march through Sin do and from 
Lahore in the month of May would doubtless have occasioned 
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^rjjxmny oaflualties, but our empire in India had been acquired 
and maintained, not by fair weather campaigns, but by taking’ 
the field on every emergency, and at any season, On the first 
nows of the assault at Mooltan, Sir Frederick Currie ordered a 
large force of horse, foot, and artillery to prepare for a march 5 
but on hearing, a day or two after, that the officers had been 
mmderee and that their escort had deserted to the enemy, he 
countermanded the movement of the troops, and resolved to 
await the decision oi the Oommander-rin-chief, on whom he 
pressed the necessity of prompt and energetic action. Lord 
(.lough, however, considered the season of the year unfavour¬ 
able tor military operations, and determined to postpone them 
to the cold weather, when he should bo prepared to take the 
field in person. Lord Dalhousie gave his concurrence to this 
decision, Sir Henry Lawrence aptly described this procrasti¬ 
nation as “a resolution to have a grand —in the 

j cold season under his own lead.” 

Lieutenant ^ ie Resident and the Commander*in-chief had 
r^vardea, scarcely ceased to bandy arguments, when Lieu¬ 

tenant—now Sir Herbert — Edwardes, a young 
officer employed in the revenue settlement of Bunnoo across 
the Indus, who was at the time known only by the produc¬ 
tions of his pen which had recommended him to the notice 
of his superiors, brought the question of a military movement 
to an immediate issue. With the energy arid military enter¬ 
prise of Clive, but with greater moral courage, inasmuch as he 
assumed a heavier responsibility, he determined to take the 
initiative in crushing the revolt. Without waiting for orders 
from Labor 2 , he crossed the Indus with 1,200 infantry, 350 
horsemen, and two guns, and took up a position at the town 
of Lei ah \ but a letter which he intercepted informed him that 
his men had agreed to sell his head for 12,000 rupees, and 
their own services for a similar sum; no dependence could 
therefore bo placed on them. Moolraj was moving down to 
attack him, and he found it necessary to recross the river. His 
associate in this enterprise, Colonel Cortland, an officer in the 
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__ice of the durbar, had under Ms command a regiment of 

trustworthy Mahomedans and six guns, and the two officers 
made the most strenuous exertions to raise troops free from 
the infection of treachery— 6 ‘ bold villains ready to risk their 
own throats and to cut those of any one else.” Colonel Cort¬ 
land had been ordered by the Resident to move southward 
to aid in the collection of revenue, and he quitted Lieutenant 
Edwardes with 2,000 men. Moolraj immediately despatched 
a force of 6,000 men to attack him, when Lieutenant Edwardes 
moved down to his assistance, by land and by water, execu ting 
a march of fifty miles in twenty-four hours. The combined 
force was successful in repelling the assault, in occupying the 
whole of the Trans-Indus district, and in obtaining possession 
of all the boats on the river. Meanwhile, the Nabob of Bhawul- 
porc, forty miles south of Mooltan, who had faithfully main¬ 
tained hie alliance with the Company since the visit of Captain 
Humes in 1832, was requested by the Resident, at the instance 
of Lieutenant Edwardes, to advance with his army to the attack 
of Moolraj. Lieutenant Edwardes formed a junction with his 
troops on the 18th June at Kineymybut found them in a state 
of complete disorganization, their helpless commander sitting 
under a tree counting his beads and muttering his prayers. 
With great difficulty he established something like order in their 
ranks before they were attacked by Moolraj, whe 
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Kim'yiw, came down upon tliem with a body of 8,000 Sikhs 

June, 1848 . and two g uns The action was fiercely contested 


foT many hours, and the result, was for a time* doubtful, but at 
three in the afternoon the timely arrival of Colonel Cortland’s 
regiments with his guns decided the fortune of the day, ami 
the Mooltan army fled in confusion from the field. After the 
victory, Lieutenant Edwardes importuned the Resident to 
reinforce him, and preparations were made for the despatch of 
an adequate force, but the Commander-in-chief again inter¬ 
posed his authority, heoauso the season was not yet favour¬ 
able, and the siege train to be drawn by bullocks had not as 
yet moved from Cawnpore. On the 28th June, Lieutenant 
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vhvardcs way strengthened by the accession of 4,000 men, 
brought by Imam-ood-deen, who had returned to his allegiance, 
which raised hm force, including the Bhawulpore contingent, 
to 18,000. Moolraj, alarmed at the growing power of his 
opponents, advanced against them with his whole force, which 
had been in the meantime augmented by deserters to 11,000, 
Bartio of supported by eleven guns, and met them at Su- 

smioonain, doosain, in the neighbourhood of his capital. After 

a cannonade of several hours, a brilliant charge of 
one of Colonel Cortland’s regiments, led by an office clerk of 
the name of Quin, decided the action. The Mooltan troops 
recoiled from the assault, and fled, Moolraj was thrown from 
his elephant by a cannon ball, and. mounting a horse, joined 
the fugitives, and sought shelter within the walls of the city. 
The spirited efforts of the young lieutenant had thus, in the 
space of a few weeks, recovered the province and shut up the 
rebel in iris citadel. “Now/' he wrote to the Resident, is the 
time to strike ; it is painful to see that I have got to the end 
of my tether.” He represented in strong terms the impolicy 
of condemning his raw levies to a state of .inactivity for three 
or four months, exposed to the intrigues and allurements of 
Moolraj’s emissaries, while the fermentation in the Punjab 
was daily becoming more intense. 

Despatch of ^ir Frederick Currie determined to lose no time 
General Whish, in following up the successful exertions of Lieu- 

1848 1 

tenant Edwardefl, and took upon himself the re¬ 
sponsibility of ordering General Whish to prepare the moveable 
brigade for an immediate march to Mooltan, Lord Gough 
refrained from offering any opposition to the movement of 
this force, but wisely determined to double its strength and 
raise it to7,000 men, of whom a third were Europeans, and 
to send thirty-four guns with it. Lord Daihoueie said that 
although his opinion of the proper period for action had under¬ 
gone no change, lie was anxious to maintain the authority of 
the Resident, and directed him, at all hazards, to carry out 
the policy he had resolved upon with vigour. Meanwhile, 
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tenant Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force which the 
ore durbar had been permitted to despatch to Mooltan 
under Shere Sing, one of the most influential chiefs in the 
Punjab, ostensibly to co-operate against MooJraj, but in reality» 
as it subsequently appeared, to embrace every opportunity of 
supporting his rebellion. It was no secret at Lahore that 
both he and liis troops were thoroughly disaffected, and the 
great object of the Resident, after they had proceeded on their 
march, was to prevent their being brought in contact with 
Moolraj and his bands, Shere Sing’s army was accordingly 
directed to halt within fifty miles of Mooltan, but, after the 
victory of the 1st duly, he was permitted to continue his 
progress to that town. This was the cardinal error of the 
first period of the campaign, and it entailed the most disastrous 
results. Shore Sing did not hesitate to avow that his soldiers 
were incessantly urging him to join the revolt, and that if 
Lieutenant Edwardes had not been victorious at Sudoosam 
they would, have gone over to Moolraj to a man. During the 
time they were encamped before Mooltan not a day passed 
without some desertions to the enemy, and the peril of the 
British commander was seriously augmented by the presence 
of these worse than doubtful allies. 

The intrigues of The events which transpired at Lahore during 
the Mubantnee, these proceedings exposed the mine upon which 
we had been for some time sitting in the Punjab. 
The Maharanee, a woman of insatiable ambition and inde¬ 
fatigable intrigue, and animated with a spirit of bitter hostility 
to British ascendency, had been placed under restraint - a 
place called Shakoopoor, a few miles from Lahore, and her 
annual allowance of a lac and a-half of rupees had been 
reduced to.4,000. In May, 1848, a conspiracy to corrupt the 
troops at Lahore was discovered and traced to her machina¬ 
tions, and two of her agents were convicted and executed. 
The investigation conducted on this occasion disclosed the 
startling fact that she had been engaged for some time in a 
conspiracy against us, and that all the chiefs of the Lahore 
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yrbar, with the exception of two, bad agreed to co-oper 
itli her for our expulsion. It was likewise asserted that 
Khan Sing, who accompanied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan, was 
himself deeply implicated in the plot, and had engaged to 
raise the province as soon as he had obtained possession of 
the citadel* She had extended her intrigues to Gabul, to Oau- 
dahar, to Cashmere, to the Sikh protected states, and even to 
the princes of Rajpootana; and had endeavoured to organise 
a confederacy against British authority as ramified as that 
which 13ajee Kao bad projected thirty years before* The whole 
body of Sikh troops in the durbar army was ripe for revolt. 
There did not exist a chief or an officer who was not eager to 
shake off the yoke of the foreigners, and again to enshrine the 
national idol of KhaLsa supremacy. There was not an inch of 
linn ground under our feet throughout the country of the five 
rivers. Sir Frederick considered that in these circumstances 
there could be no peace or security while the Maharanee con¬ 
tinued in the Punjab, fomenting disaffection ; and, by an 
unexpected and adroit movement, which anticipated all oppo¬ 
sition, he caused her to bo conveyed across the Sutlege and 
transferred to the care of the Resident at Benares, the warder 
of the dethroned princes and princesses of India, 
chutwr sin**, The spirit of revolt now began openly to de- 
I8i8. velope itself. Chatter Sing, the father of SJiere 

Sing, who had been intrusted with the government of the 
province of Hazara, lying on the left bank of the Indus, ex¬ 
hibited unequivocal signs of disaffection, and caused Colonel 
Canora, one of Runjeet Sing’s old officers, to be put to death, 
because he refused to move his guns without the orders of the 
political agent. The Resident was slow to credit his treachery, 
and Jliunda Sing, who was supposed to possess more influence 
over him than any other man, was sent to endeavour to keep 
him to his allegiance. Jhunda, however, turned traitor himself, 
and joined the standard of Cbutter Sing, who threw off the 
mask, and proceeded to attack Captain Nicholson, whom Major 
Lawrence had promptly sent down to hold Attok, the key 
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Indus. Throughout the month of August, Chattel* Sing 
tjured his son Shore Sing to join the national revolt, but ho 
continued to assure Lieutenant Edwardes of his Unalterable 
fidelity* professed to show all the communications he had 
received from his father, and offered to take an oath of alle¬ 
giance on the holy book. 

General whisht Whish’s brigades* consisting of about 

ci ^rations, 7,000 men, with a bat re ring train, started for 

Mooltan at the latter end of July, but, though the 
distance was only two hundred and twenty miles, and he 
enjoyed the unrivalled convenience of water carriage down the 
stream, the force was thirty-nine days in reaching its destina¬ 
tion. This procrastination, combined with the open defection of 
(Jhutter Sing, enabled Moolraj to augment the strength of bis 
army, and to improve the defences of the town and the foil:, 
while it also inspired him with increased confidence* Strange 
to say, it was found that General YVhislTs troops were more 
healthy during their progress to Mooltan than they had been 
in cantonments, and it was manifest that the unsuitableness 
of the season* which was urged as the ground of objection to 
an early and prompt movement, was a mere bugbear. The 
battering train at length reached Mooltan on the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, and the garrison Was summoned to an unconditional 
surrender, not* however, in the name of the Maharajah* the? 
actual sovereign of the Punjab, but in that of Her Majesty 
the Queen of England; and the Sikhs were thus led to the 
conclusion that wo had already determined to confiscate the 
country. Mooltan, from its position on the Clienab arid on 
the highway of commerce between Central Asia and Rin- 
dostan, was one of the most important, towns in the Punjab. 
The fort was one of the strongest in India, erected on elevated 
ground, with Walls substantially built of brick* about forty 
feet high, strengthened by thirty towers, and protected by 
a ditch twenty feet wide. It was garrisoned by about 2,000 
men, and the town, which was likewise strongly fortified, 
by some 10,000 more. Moolraj had fifty*!wo guns at his 
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>minaiid. The first assault was made on the suburban out 
works, which were defended with great resolution, and were 
not carried without the loss of 272 killed and wounded, of whom 
seventeen were officers. A good position was thus obtained 
for bombarding the town; but within eight days after the 
batteries had opened, all operations were at once brought to 
a close. Shore Sing yielded at length to the importunity of 
his father and the eagerness of hie troops, and on the 14th 
September broke up his camp, ordered the “ drum of religion ” 
to strike up, and passed over to the enemy with 5,000 troops, 
two mortars and ten guns. After this defection. General 
Whish found it impossible to continue the siege, and accord¬ 
ingly abandoned the trenches the next day, and retired to a 
position in the vicinity of the town, well adapted for the re¬ 
ception of provisions by water. There he threw up entrench¬ 
ments, waiting* the arrival of reinforcements, and was, in fact, 
besieged in his turn. Shore Sing immediately issued a pro¬ 
clamation “by direction of the holy Uooroo,” under the seals 
of nine of the chiefs in his army, announcing a religious war 
against the “ cruel Feringees,” and calling upon all who eat the 
salt of the sovereign of the Khatha, Buleep Sing, to join the 
standard of the raja Shore Sing and the dewan Mooiraj, to 
cut off the posts, and to put every European to death. 

General revolt,m The whole of the Punjab was now in a state of 
the Punjab, 1848. revo i^ with the exception of the two Sikh forces 
at Peshawur* and Bunnoo across the Indus, and they only 
waited for a lit opportunity to join their fellow countrymen. 
The chiefs who had received especial distinction and advan¬ 
tage from the British authorities were among the leaders of the 
rebellion. The veterans of Runjeet Sing’s arntiy, scattered through 
the country, burned with impatience to meet the British bat¬ 
talions in the field, recover their lost honour, and restore the 
religious supremacy and the military glories of the Khalsa. The 
paltry outbreak of Mooiraj, fostered by the folly of delay, had 
grown into a portentous war. Lord Dalhousie found that he had 
a great crisis to face, and the bravest soldiers in India, animated 
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ktriotic enthusiasm, to encounter. The work which had 
the utmost powers of liia oxporieaced and military pre¬ 
decessor was now to be done over again, and he showed him¬ 
self fully equal to the emergency. In writing to the Secret 
Committee he stated that no other course was now open to 
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but to prosecute a general Punjab war with vigour, and 


ultimately to occupy the country with our troops. Prepara¬ 
tions were accordingly made to take the field in earnest. An 
army was called up from Bombay to reinforce General VVhish, 
and the Governor, Sir George Clerk, who had foreboded no good 
from the premature deputation of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson to Mooitan, organized a force of 7,000 men to move 
into the Punjab, An addition of 17,000 men was made to the 
strength of the Bengal regiments, and the army destined for 
operations in the Punjab was ordered to assemble at Feroze- 
pore. On the 10th October Lord Balhousie proceeded towards 
the scene of operations; and, at a farewell entertainment given 
to him at Barrackpore, took occasion to say in the course of his 
speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, 
the Sikh nation has called for war, and on my word, Sirs, t hey 
shall have it with a vengeance.’’ 

HoTcnientf* of Shere Sing was received with groat coldness 

Shore sine. IMS. awl mistrust by Moolraj, who wished him to 

desert the English, but not to encumber Mooitan with his 
presence. His troops were not permitted to enter the town 
till they had taken an oath of fidelity to the rebel cause on the 
holy book, and even then were required to encamp under the 
guns of the fort, the gates of which were closed against them. 
Moolraj was especially apprehensive that Shere Sing would 
make a large demand of money, and Iiit upon the expedient 
ot promising pay to Iris troops, on condition that he should 
go forth and engage in one good fight with General Whish; 
but this he thought fit to decline. He had objects of ambition 
of his own. His father had directed him to advance toGuze- 
rat, which he selected as the rendezvous of the Sikh troops, 
little dreaming that it was destined soon after to bo the grave of 
a. 2 x 
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eir independence. He accordingly quitted Mooltan twenty- 
five days after his revolt, and on the 9th October marched 
towards the Ravee with an army of 5,000 men, swelled at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Khalsa army, who daily 
flocked to his standard. He advanced up to Jung on the left 
bank of the Chenab, laying waste the country as he proceeded, 
and announcing his intention to attack the city of Lahore, lie 
pushed one of his divisions up to a position only twenty miles 
distant from the capital, and had the audacity to bum abridge 
of boats on the Ravee, the flames of which were visible from 
the battlements of the citadel. The spirit of enterprise which 
the^e movements exhibited astounded the Resident, and he 
became importunate with the Commander-in-chief for im¬ 
mediate reinforcements. Tho capital, he said, was hemmed 
in and menaced by the rebels, who were raising the country 
within twelve miles of it, and if an attack were made on the 
'Cantonments, it Would be supported by a. simultaneous vising* 
in the city, which contained 30,000 swordsmen, and a popula¬ 
tion universally disaffected; the Government would thus be 
placed in a very critical and disgraceful position. Happily, 
Shore Sing was ignorant of the defenceless situation iri which 
the capital had been unaccountably left for many weeks after 
he and his father were known to be in open rebellion with 
15,000 gallant and enthusiastic Sikhs under their banners. 
Two regiments of infantry, together with one of cavalry, and 
some artillery were despatched from Porozepore for the defence 
of Lahore, but they marched leisurely at the rat e of eight miles 
a-day. Shore Sing*, however, instead of attacking tho city, 
marched westward to meet the Bunnoo troops, consisting of 
four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, six troops of 
horse artillery and four giuis, who had at length mutinied 
and murdered their officers. The Resident was relieved from 
his anxieties by the arrival of the Ferozepore brigade under 
Colonel Cureton, to whom the Commander-in-chief issued a 
: positive and unqualified injunction to undertake no active 
measure whatever till he himself came up with the main army. 
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'% 4 . 11 ^ 8 .^-With Chntter Sing, having raised the standard of 
D^t SaDiomed, rebellion, and, as he said, “ devoted his head to 
God and bis arms to the Kbalsa,” opened nego¬ 
tiations with Cabal, and made Dost Mahomed the offer of the 
province of Peshawur, on condition of bis joining the crusade 
against the English. The alliance, which was speedily com¬ 
pleted, was one of the most singular compacts even in oriental 
history. The Dost had always considered the Sikhs the most 
inveterate enemies of his nation and his creed. Runjeet Sing 
had for twenty years been engaged in dismembering the 
Afghan monarchy, from which he had wrested the provinces of 
Cashmere, Mod tan, and Peshawar, as well as other territories on 
both, sides the Indus. He had joined the British Government 
in the expedition to Cabul, which resulted in sending the Dost 
a houseless wanderer to Bokhara, and eventually a captive to 
Calcutta. The Dost had seen the mosques at Peshawur dose- 
crated by the infidel Sikhs, and the Mahomedan population of 
the Punjab trampled under foot by religious intolerance. It 
was a strong indication of the hopes which our procrastina¬ 
tion had excited, that he who had beheld with his own eyes the 
magnitude of our resources, and witnessed the extinction of 
Runjeet Sing’s power, should bury in oblivion his animosity to 
the Sikhs, and join an incipient revolt directed against our 
supremacy. So elated was he with the prospect of revenge, 
that he not only promised to join the insurgents with his con¬ 
tingent, but addressed an impertinent letter to the British 
authorities, exulting in the acquisition of Peshawur, and offer¬ 
ing his good offices to mediate between them and the Sikhs. 
Major Lawrence The P rovim ’ e ()f Peshawur which Ch utter Sing 
at p •hawTir, sold to the Afghans, was under the political 
charge of Sir George—-then Major— Lawrence, 
one of the Lawrence brothel’s, and was garrisoned by a body 
of 8,000 Sikh troops, upon whose fidelity little reliance could 
be placed, now that the whole atmosphere was charged with 
treason. Chntter Sing never ceased to press them to join his 
standard, and it required all the tact of the*Major, and the 
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eat influence which he had acquired o ver them, to maintain 
his post in these desperate circumstances. He had repeat¬ 
edly entreated that a brigade might be sent up to hold the 
province, but though a column was at one time warned for 
that service, it was speedily countermanded. The troops con¬ 
tinued to resist the offers of Chutter Sing so steadily, that, 
in despair of success, he was about to march from the Indus 
to join his son, when his object was accomplished through the 
agency of Sultan Mahomed., the brother of Dost Mahomed, and 
the personification of Afghan perfidy* He was under peculiar 
obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who found him a prisoner 
at Lahore, and not only restored him to liberty, but reinstated 
him in his jageers at Peshawur. His gratitude was manifested 
by seducing the troops from their allegiance, and pressing 
them to assault the brother of his benefactor. Under his insti¬ 
gation they marched down to the Residency on the evening 
of the 24th October and attacked it with shut, shrapnell and 
grape. The Major and Lieutenant Bowie, with Mr* and Mrs. 
Thompson, quitted it under the escort of fifty Afghan horse, 
and the soldiers immediately rushed in and sacked it. On the 
morning of the attack, Sultan Mahomed had given the most 
solemn assurances of protection to the Major and his party, 
and offered to lead them in safety to his own town of Kohat. 
Soon after their arrival there, however, ho sold them to Chutter 
Sing, who conducted them back aa prisoners to Peshawur, 
where they were strictly guarded, but otherwise treated with 
great respect. 

The Kran<i The grand army was at length assembled in 
anny, 1848 . the month of October at Ferozepore. It was 
weak in infantry, but strong in artillery. An entire divi¬ 
sion was waiting at Mooltan for tho junction of the Bombay 
column to renew the siege; Brigadier Wheler was engaged 
in operations in the dull under; a considerable garrison was 
required for Lahore, and there was a reserv e force under Sir 
Dudley Hill. Lord Gough had under his command four British 
and eleven native infantry regiments. Upwards of sixty field 
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rwere attached to the divisions of cavalry and infantry, and 
eight howitzers and ten eighteen pounders had been equipped 
with good forethought to bo drawn by elephants and bullocks, 
and manoeuvred with the readiness of held artillery. The 
cavalry consisted of three noble regiments of British horse, 
backed by five regiments of light cavalry, and five complete 
corps of irregular horse under the command of the veteran 
Bearsey, the adjutant of Fitzgerald at the battle of Seeta- 
buldee, thirty-one years before. Lord Gough took the com¬ 
mand of the army early in November, and crossed the Kavee 
on the morning of the 16th, when the actual operations of the 
army may be said to have commenced-—seven months after the ^4- 
murder of the two officers at Mooltan. Shere Sing, by moving 
to the northward, had compelled the British to operate on two 
lines. While they were combining their forces before Mooltan, 
they had at the same t ime to confront the insurrection in the 
superior delta of the five rivers, and for this double operation 
the force of infantry was manifestly feeble. Shere Sing, with 
about .15,000 Sikhs, had taken up a position at Rarmiugur, on 
the Chenab, of which lie occupied both banks. His main force 
was encamped on the right bank, protected by batteries 
mounting twenty-eight guns, and sufficiently covered from 
any fire that could be opened from the opposite bank. He 
had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and had 
ventured without much risk to push a detachment across. 
Lord Gough opened the campaign on the morning of the 22nd 
November by marching down to Rarnuiigur, while his heavy 
guns, his pontoon, and his engineer establishment were far 
in the rear. According to some of the best military authorities 
his movements should have been confined to a reconnaissance 
cn force , and a feint attack, while his infantry and cavalry 
advanced to Wuzeerabad, thirty miles higher up on the great 
high road of the Punjab. There he might have established a 
bridge and awaited the arrival of his guns, and encountered 
Shere Sing to advantage, if, abandoning his entrenchments, 
he advanced against him. He resolved, however, to attack 
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once the Sikh force on the left- 
drive it across the river. 




bank at Ramnngur, and 
„ 4U _ After a slight skirmish, 

Action of r r , , 

lUmnugur, the fire of the light artillery, consisting of twelve 
1848- guns, drove back the Sikhs, when Shere Sing 

opened an irresistible fire of shot and shell on tire British force 
from his batteries planted upon the high ground on the other- 
side of the river. The order was given to limber up and retire, 
but one gun and two waggons could not be extricated from the 
sand. Instead of spiking the guu and blowing up the waggons, 
valuable time was lost in endeavouring to extricate them. A 
formidable body of the enemy rushed over, but Captain Ouvry 
gallantly charged among them to cover the retreat of the 
artillery, though not without loss, as the broken ground bad 
by this time been occupied by the enemy’s musketeers. The 
infantry was then marched down to the ridge which marked 
the height of the river during the rains, and from that eleva¬ 
tion the strength of tho Sikh position became fully visible. 
As the British cavalry and infantry retired, several thousand 
of the enemy's horse crossed tho ford towards the deserted 
gun, and their marksmen crowded over, while the battery of 
twenty-eight guns played incessantly on our receding force. 
Here the operations of the day should have terminated, as 
any further movement against, such fearful odds would have 
been an act of infatuation! but it was committed. Colonel 
William Havelock, in command of the 14th Dragoons, one of 
the most gallant officers in the Queen’s service, who had 
earned laurels in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, rashly 
' solicited permission to charge the Sikhs, and in an evil hour 
it would appear to have been granted by the Commander-in- 
chief. Supported by the oth cavalry, he rushed forward and 
at once cleared the bank of the enemy, and then pursued them 
down into the sands. The guns from the opposite bank, as well 
as those which had been brought over in haste, to the number 
of eight, opened on the dragoons; their horses became ex¬ 
hausted and sunk deeper and deeper in the sand. Colonel 
Havelock was surrounded hy the enemy and killed, but not 
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a'rnd cunitvui, ante * this attack the gallant and experienced 


Colonel before he had felled three or four of his assail- 


lm ' Colonel Cureton, who had raised hirnself to dis¬ 

tinction from the ranks in which he had enlisted as a runaway 
lad, was lost to the army. The death of two such men would 
have been sufficient to malr congratulations on a victory, but 
that their lives should have been sacrificed in this idle and 
bootless skirmish, served to deepen the regrets of the army. 
The dry sandy bed of a large stream swept by the lire of 
twenty-eight guns was not the field for a cavalry action. It 
may here be incidentally noticed, that two days alter the fight 
at Ramnugur, a paper was transmitted to Lord Dalhousie from 
Shore Sing’s camp, containing the Sikh justification of the 
revolt, which they rested on the elevation of the raja Golub 
Sing, a Rajpoot, the banishment of the Maharanee, the dis¬ 
regard of Sikh prejudices, the advancement of Mahomedaus, 
and, above all, the slaughter of the cow. 

Action of 8a- Lord Gough, having withdrawn his troops after 
dooiaporo, 1848. the action oil the 22nd beyond the reach of Shere 
Sing’s batteries, awaited for a week the arrival of his heavy 
guns and his pontoon. Any attempt to assail the strong 
position of the Sikhs on the Chenab in front could only be the 
dictate of the wildest, folly, and it was wisely determined to 
throw a strong division across the river higher up, and move 
down upon the left flank of their entrenchments, while the 
Commander-in-chief occupied their attention by a cannonade 
in front. Sir Joseph Thaekwell, an officer who had acquired 
celebrity in the Peninsula, was nominated to the command of 
the turning force, which consisted of 8,000 horse, foot, and 
artillery, with thirty field pieces and- two heavy guns. He 
marched an hour after midnight on the 1st December, and 
reached Wtizeerabad, twenty-four miles up the river, where, 
with the aid of boats collected by the activity of Captain 
Nicholson, a distinguished political officer, he crossed the 
Chenab by midday of the 2nd, and thus transferred the 
mastery of the liver from the Sikhs to the British. After a 
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hasty moal his force marched down twelve miles towards the 
enemy's position. At midnight he received instructions from 
Lord Gough to make an attack on the flank of Shere Sing's 
encampment in the morning, while the main army crossed over 
at Ramnugur to cooperate with h is movements ; but he had not 
proceeded more than six miles when another communication 
from head-quarters informed him that the army could not 
cross for want of boats, but that General C-odby had been 
despatched with a brigade to cross the stream six miles higher 
up and unite with him. He was instructed to aid the move¬ 
ments of that brigade, but to suspend any attack on. the Sikhs 
till it had joined him; and he accordingly despatched a native 
regiment to secure the ford. At two in the afternoon his 
men, who had tasted little food for forty-eight; hours, were 
partaking* of a light refreshment, when the rushing sound of 
round shot made them start to their feet and take to their 
arms. Shere Sing, on hearing of Sir Joseph’s movement, 
withdrew his army from its position at Ramnugur, and 
marched down to meet him, leaving Lord Gough to expend 
his powder and shot upon an empty encampment. Sir Joseph, 
who had proceeded to the ford in search of Brigadier Godby, 
hastened back on hearing of the attack of the Sikhs, and 
rectified his position by withdrawing his troops two hundred 
yards from fields of lofty sugar cane into clear ground. The 
Sikhs perceiving this movement, rushed forward with loud 
shouts of “ the Feringees are flying.* The action took place 
at the village of Sadoolapore, where for two hours the British 
force sustained the incessant fire of the enemy without return¬ 
ing a shot till they were fully within range, when the 
artillery opened with deadly effect. During the engagement 
Sir Joseph received orders from Lord Gough to act according 
to his own discretion as to attacking the Sikhs without wait¬ 
ing for General Godby; but there remained only one short 
hour of daylight. By half past four the hostile cannon began 
to slacken, and it was evident that the Sikhs had failed in 
their attack, but Sir Joseph did not deem it prudent to 
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/upon them. His force consisted of only two brigades; 
tlienfc was at the ford, and Genera! Godby’s brigade had 
not joined him. The enemy were supposed to number 30,000, 
with forty pieces of cannon; they were strongly posted in a line 
of three villages, and if driven from therm might have retired 
on their camp, which could only have been stormed in dark¬ 
ness. With the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur before 
him. Sir Joseph wisely determined not to precipitate his brave 
troops, broken down and wearied as they were, into a laby¬ 
rinth of tents, waggons, and tumbrils, among exploding mines 
and expense magazines. At midnight the barking oi dogs 
betrayed the movement of the Sikh army, and when the 
General put his army in motion to pursue them in the morning, 
he found that they were already beyond his reach. Under 
cover of the night, Shore Sing had removed all his guns and 
ammunition towards the Jhelum, “ leaving not a goat behind.” 
The advantage of the action doubtless rested with him, for he 
had marched away at his own will and leisure to a better 
position, but Lord Gough thought fit to claim the victory, 
and in a magniloquent despatch announced that i4 it had 
pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British arms the 
most successful issue to the extensive combinations rendered 
necessary to effect the passage of the Ohenab and the defeat 
and dispersion of the Sikh forced' The community in India, 
spoiled by marvellously good fortune, impugned the military 
strategy which enabled the Sikh general to escape with all 
his cannon and with his army unscathed; men of sanguine 




temperament denounced his over caution, but this .crude con¬ 
demnation has been rectified by the cool judgment of profes¬ 
sional criticism, and Sir Joseph’s merits have been fully 
appreciated, not less for saving his troops on the night of the 
3 rd December from unprofitable loss, and the British arms 
from the hazard of serious disaster, than for his successful 
passage of the river. 

Noble effort* of W hile the elements of rebellion were reeking 
throughout the Punjab and the Comumnder-in- 


lief was waiting for the arrival of the cold weather, Br: 
forests in the various districts of the Punjab were maintained 
by the political officers with a degree of skill and energy 
which reflected the highest credit on the Company's service. 
Mr. John Lawrence had been entrusted with the charge of the 
Jullunder dooab, the Sikh province beyond the Sutlege which 
Lord Bardinge had annexed to the British territories, A 
detachment of rebel Sikhs crossed the Ravec and laid siege to 
art important fortress* One raja broke out in the upper range 
of hills, and another followed his example in the lower range, 
and the whole province was on the point of being enveloped in 
the flames of revolt. Mr. Lawrence had now the first oppor¬ 
tunity of exhibiting that spirit of enterprise, energy, and 
resolution which was developed on a larger scale in the 
Punjab nine years biter during the Sepoy mutiny, and which 
eventually led. him up to the highest seat in the empire. By 
the absence of the General, he and his assistants wore left to 
act on their own discretion, lie collected a force of hill men 
and of Sikhs, and boldly led them against their own country¬ 
men, captured or dispersed the insurgents, and in the short 
period of thirteen days extinguished all opposition, and 
restored peace and order to the province. On the western 
frontier, along the line of the Indus, Captain Abbott, of 
Khiva celebrity, Captain Nicholson, Lieutenant .Lumsden, and 
Lieutenant Taylor continued for many months to maintain 
their isolated and perilous positions with a chivalrous bearing 
in the midst of universal treachery. On the first suspicion 
of Clmtter Sing's disloyalty, Major Lawrence had wisely 
despatched Captain Nicholson to secure -Attok ; and that 
important post was subsequently held by Captain Herbert 
with a small body of Mahornedau troops. The fort was in 
so dilapidated a state that it could not have withstood a 
scientific and vigorous attack for six. hours, but with a spirit 
of heroism which carries the mind back to the defence of Arcot, 
he maintained his post against the utmost efforts of the Sikhs 
for six weeks. Dost Mahomed at length made his appearance 
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Indus, and summoned all true believers to join his stan¬ 
dard and take the field against the infidels. To ascertain the 
feelings of the garrison, Captain Herbert held a durbar, when 
his native officers and men frankly avowed that their families 
were in the power of the Dost, aud that it would be dangerous 
for them to resist his commands. He found it necessary 
therefore to abandon the fort, and quitted it at midnight 
on a raft, but was seized as he passed down the river, and 
sent to join Major Lawrence in captivity at Peshawur. The 
reward which Captain Herbert received for hia gallantry was 
what all officers most coveted, the commendation of Lord 
Dalhousie, who announced to India that he had maintained 
his position “ with a settled firmness and a, high-minded con¬ 
stancy.” 

Movements of The Sikhs retired from Sadoolapore on the night 
British Foret's, of the 3rd December with their artillery, the chief 
m8<49, ground of their confidence, still entire, the spirit 


of the troops still unbroken, and the audacity of the chieftains 
still buoyant. With that skill which distinguished the general 
officers among the Sikhs, Shore Sing took up a position of 
great strength on the Jheliim, with his rear resting on that 
river, his main body posted in ravines strengthened by held 
works, and his front covered by a broad and dense bolt of 
jungle* I hroughout the month of December and the first 
half of January, the British army remained inactive between 
the Jholum and the Ohonab. This policy, which has been the 
subject of much censure, was in some measure owing to the 
restrictions imposed on the movements of the force by Lord 
Dalhousie, who had requested Lord Gough, after the battle of 
Sadoolapore, “on no consideration to advance beyond the 
Chenab except for the purpose of attacking Shore Sing in the 
position he then held, without further communication with 
him.” He had, in fact, injudiciously Interfered with the 
military dispositions of the Commander-in-chief, on whom the 
responsibility of the campaign rested. To what extent Lord 
Hardirtge had regulated and controlled the movements of the 
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•Jinny in the first Sikh war was well known, but he was a 
soldier, and a general of a far higher standard than the Com* 
mander-in-chief, whereas Lord Dalhousie was a young civilian 
with no military experience. It appears that he was not long 
perceiving the false position in which he had thus placed him¬ 
self, and before the 22nd December informed Lord Gough that 
“if he could satisfy his own judgment regarding the state of 
his supplies, his supports and communications, and that the 
enemy might be attacked with such force as he may have 
safely disposable, and without heavy loss, lie should be happy 
to see a blow struck that would destroy him, add honour to 
the British arms, and avert the prospect of a protracted and 
costly war,” Whatever responsibility may be attached to the 
inactivity of the force for three weeks after this date, rests 
with the military authorities. But, however injudicious may 
have been tins act of interference on the part of the Governor- 
General, subsequent events gave reason to regret that it was 
not prolonged. Indeed, the whole plan of the campaign has 
been condemned by the judgment of the highest military 
authorities. In their opinion, Lord Gough would have exer¬ 
cised a wise discretion if he had remained in observation, on 
the loft bank of the Chenab, regarding himself as covering 
the siege of Mooltan on the one hand, and Lahore on the 
Other, holding Shore Sing in check, cutting off his supplies, 
watching his movements north ward and southward, and pre¬ 
venting the despatch of a single soldier to the aid of Moolraj; 
and then,—as was ultimately done,—throwing the united 
British force with irresistible power on the Sikh army. This 
plan would have involved the inactivity of three months, and 
incurred the denunciations of the press, but it would have 
saved us the disasters of Ramnugur and (Lillianwalla. 


Advance to ^he army a vms reviewed at Lassoorio by Lord 

Chiiiianwaiia, Gough on the 11 th January, and advanced the 
next day to Pingee, a distance of twelve miles 


Advance to 


The task before it was arduous. In conflicts with other races 
in India it had been the boast of the British troops that they 
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4red to count their enemies, and were only anxious to 
out their escape. But the Sikhs were the boldest and most 
resolute foes who had ever tried the metal of the British soldier 
in the east, and on tins occasion two weak infantry divisions 
were about to attack a Sikh force of 30,000 men, with a battery 
of sixty guns, in one of the strongest positions they had ever 
taken up, and on ground where our powerful cavalry had no 
room for rnanoeuvering. On the 13th, the army advanced with 
the intention of turning the enemy’s left at Russool, but a 
nearer approach shewed it covered with so dense a jungle that 
Lord Gough wisely resolved to take up a position for the day, 
and reconnoitre it more perfectly on the morrow. In 1845, be¬ 
fore a sword had been drawn, the British commanders had been 
warned by those best acquainted with the tactics of the Sikhs, 
that they were not to be dreaded as assailants, but that an 
entrenched position was defended by them with a degree of 
obstinacy hardly to be overcome by human efforts. The cor¬ 
rectness of this observation was grievously exemplified at 
Ferozeshnhtn and Sobraon. Hence it was always desirable 
so to manoeuvre as to oblige them to take the initiative, and 
on the present occasion this advantage had been fortuitously 
gained. On approaching Ohillianwalk, it became evident that 
they had quitted their strong entrenchments on the heights of 
Kussool, and marched down into the plain. A picket of Sikhs 
was driven in from a low bare hill, and the staff, on ascending 
it, obtained a distinct view of their line, covered indeed by a 
thick jungle, but ready to combat without the usual support 
of their bulwarks. Lord Gough had intended to defer the 
attack till a more careful reconnaissance had been effected, and 
had issued orders to mark out the ground for the encampment. 
This duty had already commenced, when a few shots from 
some field pieces the Sikhs had pushed forward, dropped near 
him. The spirit of defiance and antagonism at once overcame 
his better judgment, and, rejecting all advice and trampling 
on every remonstrance, he gave orders to prepare for imme¬ 
diate action. The Sikhs opened a continuous roar of fire from 
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'la^jtagle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark for* 
""British artillery but the flash and smoko of the hostile guns. 
This cannonade lasted an hour, or an hour and a half, accord¬ 
ing to different reports, and at three in the afternoon in the 
month of January, with only an hour or two of daylight left, 
undeterred by the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshuhur, 
when; success was lost in the darkness, the divisions wen* 
ordered to advance. 

The division of General Campbell afterwards 
th 1 "Iwolntory Lord Clyde, was the first to push forward. Of 
Divisions, ib 4». j tH tw0 brigades, that commanded by Brigadier 
Hoggan, under the General’s personal superintendence, though 
fiercely opposed by heavy odds, won the ground in its front; 
but tin brigade of Brigadier Pennysuick was destined to a 
fearful repulse. The 24th Foot, which formed n portion of it, 
advanced with an ardour that, seemed to promise victory, but 
while yet at n distance from the enemy, broke into too rapid 
a pace, outstripped the native regiments, and rushed breathless 
and confused upon the enemy’s guns. It received a deadly 
shower of grape, and while shattered by its fatal effects, was 
torn to pieces by a musketry fire from Sikh troops, masked 
by a screen of jungle. The native regiments, when they came 
tip, were unable to restore the battle. The whole brigade was 
thrown into confusion, and the most desperate efforts of the 
officers were of no avail to establish order. Brigadier Penny- 
Quick was slain in the fore front of the fight; Colonel Brookes, 
commanding the 24th, fell among the guns. The Sikhs rushed 
forward with fury, sword in hand, and soon converted the rude 
repulse into incurable rout. The colours of the regiment fell 
into their hands, but not until twenty-three officers and 459 
non-commissioned officers and men had been killed or wounded. 
Lord Gough, on receiving a report of this sanguinary check, 
ordered up the reserve under Brigadier Penny, but it took a 
wrong direction and missed its way in the forest. General 
Campbell, who had been victorious in his own front, observing 
the disaster, spiked the guns he had captured, and advancing 
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pgjMio the rescue, snatched the victory from the enemy, 
MTedpfcured the guns which had poured this deadly fire on 
the brigade, Sir Walter Gilbert’s division on the right was 
not checkered by disaster, but its advantages were not gained 
without heroic efforts and serious loss. His left brigade, led 
with rare gallantry, by Brigadier Mountain, carried the enemy’s 
position, and captured several pieces of ordnance. But the 
56th Native Infantry lost its colours, and its gallant comman¬ 
der, Major Bamfleld, received a mortal wound, and lay dying, 
side by side in the same hospital tent with bis brave son, 
who had also been struck down. The other brigade consisting 
of the 2nd Europeans and two native regiments, and led by 
Brigadier Godby, was severely tested. The Europeans, attacked 
on numerous points, succeeded in putting the Sikhs to flight, 
but pursuit in a forest where they could not see twenty yards 
before them, was vain, and they halted to collect their wounded, 
when a sudden fire was opened on them by a body of Sikhs 
who had turned their flank unperceived, and they would have 
been inevitably overwhelmed but for tho field battery of 
Major Dawes, of Jellalabad renown, who poured in a shower 
of grape on the enemy, as coolly as if he had been on parade. 
The struggle was terrific, and, to use the language of an eye¬ 
witness, it seemed as if the very air teemed with balls and 
bullets. The Sikhs fought like demons, but the Europeans 
succeeded in sweeping them from the ground and remained 
masters of the field. 

Movements of ^ ie a< lventures of the cavalry were painful and 
the Cavalry, humiliating. The attack on the Sikh position, 
which had never been reeonnoitered, was in a 
parallel line. The several brigades of foot opposed to the 
enemy in front were outflanked by their mow extended line. 
To protect the extreme flanks of the infantry, Lord Gough 
brought his cavalry into first line, and it was thus opposed 
to an unapproachable artillery fire and to entanglement in the 
recesses of the forest; but the actual mischief even exceeded 
what mig’ht have been anticipated from such defective 
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^t&dtics, On the right flank, in prolongation of the i 
were posted the 14th Dragoons, the 9th Lancers, and two 
native cavalry regiments. The troops of artillery attached 
to the brigade wore planted in the rear and could not there¬ 
fore open fire from a single gun. This strong cavalry brigade 
was entrusted to Brigadier Pope, who had been an active 
officer in his youth, but was now unable to mount his 
horse without assistance. He was, moreover, of a fanciful 
and irritable temper, and obstinately wedded to his old 
fashioned notions of cavalry manoeuvre. He advanced his 
four regiments formed in a single line and though the forest 
wa : dense, not a skirmisher was sent forward to explore the 
way, and no reserve or supporting column was provided 
against temporary reverse. 4s the line advanced, first at a 
walk arid then at a trot, it was broken up by trees and clumps 
of brushwood into numerous series of small sections, doubled 
behind each other. In this state of things a small body of 
Sikh horse, intoxicated with drugs, rushed in a mass upon the 
centre, wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror 
among the nativb cavalry which it was found impossible to 
counteract. Just at this crisis, some one in the ranks of the 
14th Dragoons, whose name has never been ascertained, uttered, 
the words, “threes about/’ The regiment at once turned to 
the rear and moved off in confusion, and, as the Sikh horse 
pressed on its track, galloped headlong in disgraceful panic 
through the cannon and waggons posted in its rear, notwith¬ 
standing the utmost efforts of its commander, Colonel King, 
and of the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Whiting, to 
rally the fugitives. The Sikh horse entered the ranks of the 
artillery along with the flying dragoons, and captured four 
guns; the disgrace of the brigade was irreparable. The suc¬ 
cess of the cavalry division on the left, commanded by Sir 
Joseph Thaokweli, was marked by great gallantry. After a 
cannonade, in which the eighteen guns under Colonel Blind 
took an active share, a party of Sikh horse wound round its 
left and menaced the rear. Sir Joseph directed three squadrons 
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l^h native cavalry and a squadron of Greys under Cap 
Triett to charge the assailants, while he kept the rest of 
his brigade in reserve. The Sikh horse opened a heavy match¬ 
lock fire, and the native cavalry turned and fled; but Captain 
Unett with his dragoons forced his way through the Sikh 
ranks, nor halted in his impetuous career till he had reached the 
rear of the enemy, when, though severely wounded, he cut his 
way back to the brigade, and rejoined his applauding comrades, 
with the loss of forty-eight killed avid wounded. The shades 
of evening put an end to the conflict. It was desirable to keep 
the ground which had been so hardly won, but it was hazardous 
to hold a position of which nothing was known. It was im¬ 
possible to post pickets and guards in the darkness of the 
night. The troops were half dead with the fatigue of pre¬ 
vious marching and manoeuvring, and an arduous combat. 
They were parched with thirst and called loudly for water, 
but none could be procured except from the distant wells of 
Chilliauwaila. A night of heavy rain was impending, which 
would have inundated the field and completed the disorganiza¬ 
tion of the force. With great reluctance, but with a sense of 
imperious necessity, Lord Gough withdrew the force to Chillian¬ 
walla, where the troops snatched a broken and fitful repose# 
Meanwhile, parties of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry 
of the surrounding villages, traversed the forest in which the 
combat had taken place, stripped, plundered, and mutilated 
the Slain, and with atrocious barbarity murdered the Wounded. 
On the following morning, when the cavalry moved over the 
field, they found that every gun captured in the fight had been 
carried off, with the exception of twelve, which had been 
brought into camp the night before. 

of the Such was the battle of Chillianwalla, the most 
battle, im . sanguinary, and the nearest approximation to a de¬ 

feat, of any of the grea t conflicts of the British power in India. 
The Sikhs were driven from their position, but their army was 
not overthrown, and retired without interruption to another 
position, three miles from the field# Twelve of their guns 
u. 2 r 
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RESULT OF THE BATTLE. 

ained in our possession, but four guns of the Horse 
were captured by them* The colours of three regiments 
were lost in the battle, and the price paid by us for our 
doubtful victory was the loss of 2[}857 fighting men and 89 
officers killed and wounded. The moral results of the action 
were dismal; the character of the Sikhs for prowess was 
greatly elevated, the reputation of British cavalry was de¬ 
plorably tarnished. The highest authority in India was con¬ 
strained to pronounce it a victory, which was announced by 
salutes from every battery throughout the three Presidencies. 
But in this note of triumph wo were anticipated by Shore Sing, 
who fired a salute the same evening in honour of what he 
considered his triumph* and another three days after to cele¬ 
brate the arrival of his father with large reinforcements. 

,, 14 . , , While Ohi Ilian walla was officially registered as 

1'ttbUc opinion ^ ° 

on the buttle, a victory, it was regarded by the community m 

India of ail ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
as a great calamity. The public did not cease to admire the 
private virtues, the quick perception, the indomitable energy, 
and the chivalrous valour of the Commander-in-chief, which 
rendered him the idol of the soldiery ; but there Was, never¬ 
theless a painful conviction that nature had not designed, or 
education, and experience fitted him, for extensive and indepen¬ 
dent command. In England, the intelligence of this combat 
excited feelings of alarm and indignation. British cannon 
had been captured; British standards had been lost; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy; a British regiment had 
been nearly annihilated; and the confidence of the native 
troops in our skill and good fortune had been rudely shaken. 
These disasters were traced to the defect of our military 
tactics. The India House was filled with alarms, which were 
shared by the Duke of Wellington, It was well known that 
while he had applauded the gallantry of the troops engaged at 
Maharajpore, he had freely criticised the manoeuvres of the 
General The Court of Directors and the Ministry were now 
of one mind as to the necessity of an immediate change in 
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iltfc^cbmmand. Sir Charles Napier was accordingly solicited 
by "the Duke to proceed to India as Commander-in-chief, and 
he left England within three days. The supercession which 
Recall 01 Lord had previously impended was now inflicted on Lord 
Cough, 1849. Gough, and he was made to taste the bitterness of 
recall; but before the arrival of his successor, the brilliant 
victory of Guzorut had turned the' Punjab into a British pro¬ 


vince. 


CHAPTER XL. 

LORD DALHOUSIe’s ADMINISTRATION—THE SECOND SIKH WAJi— 
THE SECOND BURMESE WAR — THE SANTAL OUTBREAK, 

1849 — 1355 . 

Thu second »ie e .-^ HE cou hict at Cliillui.ii walla, had so seriously 
of Mooitan, crippled the British infantry as to constrain the 
Commander-in-chief to wait for the capture of 
Mooltan, and the accession of General Whish’s force, and the 
army was withdrawn to an entrenched camp ixt a little dis¬ 
tance from the position of the enemy at Russool. It was by 
no means a pleasing reflection'that this course, if it had been 
adopted at an early stage of tjie war, would have saved the 
army the loss and the disgrace attending that engagement. 
To the second siege of Mooltan we now turn. On the defec¬ 
tion of Shere Sing on the 15th September, General Whish 
retired to a fortified position at Soomj-koond, which possessed 
the advantage of being safe from all the attempts of the Sikhs, 
and open to the reception of supplies by water. By the unfor¬ 
tunate turn affairs had taken, all the advantages gained by 
the spirited exertions of Lieutenant Edwanles were lost, and 
Moolraj regained possession of the province and its resources, 
and laid in so abundant a store of provisions as to be under 
no necessity during the siege of indenting on his original 
stock for a single bag of rice. He was also enabled to 
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strengthen the fortifications so effectually as to render the 
second siege of the town and the citadel, notwithstanding the 
unexampled appliances commanded by the besiegers, more 
arduous than any in which a British army had ever been 
engaged in the plains of India. General Whash was doomed 
to more than three months of inaction, owing to the dilatoriness 
oi the Bombay authorities, which has never been explained. 
Their troops did not reach Roree on the Indus before the 18th 
December, but no time was lost in marching’ them up to 
Mooltan, and it was accomplished within a week. The acces¬ 
sion of the Bombay column, consisting of 9,000 men, raised 
General Whish’s force to 17 , 000 , with sixty-four heavy guns. 
The siege was reopened on the 27th December, and ‘pushed 
on from day to day with uninterrupted vigour. To obtain 
a position for breaching the walls or the town, it was neces¬ 
sary to clear the suburbs, which was not, however, effected 
without the loss of 800 men and seventeen officers. The 
British batteries were theu advanced against the town, and the 
discharge from cannon, howitzers, and mortars never ceased, 
day or night, for five days. A bold sally of 2,000 of the 
finest Sikh soldiers was driven back by Lieutenant Edwardes’s 
levies, after a long and arduous conflict, in which Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had just returned from England, bore a pro¬ 
minent part. On the third day, after a fierce cannonade from 
the batteries, to which Moolraj returned "shot for shot, the 
fury of the combatants was suddenly arrested by a terrific 
convulsion. A shell from a mortar struck a mosque in the 
city which had been turned into a magazine and stored with 
400,000 lbs. of gunpowder. It blew up with a tremendous 
explosion which shook the earth for many miles round, and 
darkened the air with smoke and fragments. After a pause 
of a minute or two, however, the firing recommenced with 
redoubled earnestness, the Bombay and Bengal artillery 
vicing with each other, and the enemy vicing with both. 
The breach was at length pronounced practicable, and the 
city, which had been defended with extraordinary resolution. 
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fined on the 2nd January. 


. -—..~~.-. 7 . It presented a melancholy 

ike of desolation; the buildings had crumbled under the 
storm of shot and shell which had never ceased for a hundred 
and twenty hours. Of the wretched inhabitants, numbering 
80,000 at the beginning of the siege, no small portion had 
been swept away by our cannon, or cut down by the cavalry 
as they endeavoured to escape destruction, and the streets 
were covered with dead and dying Sikhs. Notwithstanding 
the strictest injunctions of the generals, the capture was 
tarnished by the excesses of the troops, and by disgraceful 
plunder. After the fall of the town, no time was lost in push¬ 
ing on the siege of the citadel, which Moolraj continued to 
defend with about 8,000 men. The howitzers played on it 
for several days with such fearful effect, tearing up the earth 
and brickwork of its massive walls, that on the 5 th January 
Moolraj endeavoured to open a negotiation with General 
W Irish, but was informed that no terms would be granted 
short of unconditional surrender. lie resolved, therefore, to 
defend his stronghold to the last extremity, and for another 
fortnight he and his brave soldier: sustained the most awful 
fire of ordnance, direct and vertical, over discharged in India 
within the same narrow compass. At length, when not a 
roof was left standing in the fort except in one bomb-proof 
gateway, and the incessant vollies from our batteries became 
insupportable to the troops, they demanded that he should 
either put himself at their head and cut his way through the 
ranks of the besiegers, or give up the fortress. The garrison 
Capture of th« surrendered at discretion on the 22 nd January, and 
fort, 1849. Moolraj rode out into the English camp, his sol¬ 
diers and chiefs prostrating themselves before him in pas¬ 
sionate devotion as he passed along. Moolfcan was placed in 
charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and the army moved up to 
join the Commander-in-chief. 

Movements ..f The English and Sikh forces lay encamped 
the British within a few miles of each other for twenty-five 
Sikh forces, 1849. ^ ie one a f, Chillianwalla and the other at 
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sool. On the 6th February it was reported in the BritlSI 
camp that the whole of the Sikh army had marched unper¬ 
ceived round the British entrenchments, and was moving down 
upon Lahore* Lord Gough immediately despatched General 
Gilbert to ascertain the truth of the tumour, and he found 
the formidable encampment at Eussool, the attempt to storm 
which, it was evident to him, would have entailed no ordinary 
sacrifice of human life, deserted by the enemy. This manoeuvre 
of tlie Sikh generals has been variously attributed to the 
increasing deficiency of their supplies, to the exhaustion of 
their military chest, and to the eagerness of their troops for the 
excitement of action* It may have been dictated by the hope 
of fulfilling their boast of “cooking their food at Lahore/* 
and then crossing the Sutlego, and, in combination with the 
protected Sikh states, rushing down on the British territories. 
Lord Gough, finding that the Sikhs had completely circum¬ 
vented him, marched back to Lassoorie, and sent peremptory 
orders for the prompt advance of General Whish’s force. Shore 
•Sing, having thus turned Lord Gough’s right* established his 
head-quarters at Guzerat on the? 14-th February, and the next 
day despatched a portion of his troops across the Chenab at 
Wuzeerabad. It was the opinion of a high military authority, 
that if be had kept bis forces well together, and advanced 
rapidly across the Chenab, and fallen upon the troops 
marching up from Mooltan, he might have gained such advan¬ 
tages, in succession, over one or two of General Whish’s 
brigades, as altogether to change tire fate of the campaign; but 
he lacked the skill and energy for so masterly a strategy. To 
counteract the movement of Shore Sing, a European and a 
native regiment, with a corps of irregular cavalry and Colonel 
Brind’s battery were pushed forward towards Wuzeerabad, but 
it was found that in consequence of some indication of danger, 
he had recalled the troops sent across the Chenab. Colonel 
Brind obtained the command of ail the fords, and the advan¬ 
tage Shere Sing had gained by turning the flank of the British 
urny was lost through hesitation and delay. On the appear- 
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if the British column, ho retired to Guzerat, which 
palmy days of. the Khalsa, was considered a place of good 
omen, and there awaited the attack of the Ooininander-in-chief. 
The last brigade of General Whish’s division joined the head¬ 
quarters on the 20th February, and Lord Gough moved up to 
the enemy’s encampment with 20,000 men and a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

Brigadier Oheape, of the Bengal Engineers, 
who had conducted the siege of Mooltan with 
that professional talent and personal energy which 
ensured its success, joined the camp of Lord Gough a week 
before the battle of Guzerat, and assumed charge of the 
engineering department. With unwearied industry he applied 
himself to the task of obtaining the most accurate informa¬ 
tion of the position of the enemy, and the British army thus 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage,—the want of which pro¬ 
duced the most lamentable effects at Maharajpore. at Moodkee, 
and at Chillianwalla,—of a thorough knowledge of the ground 
on which it was to deliver battle. The army of Shore Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men with sixty pieces of cannon, waft 
planted in front of the walled town of Guzerat, in the form 
of a crescent. The deep dry bed of the Dwara, which pro¬ 
tected the right of the Sikh force, encircled the northern and 
western faces of the town, and then, taking a southern direc¬ 
tion, bisected the British camp. The left of the Sikh force was, 
supported on a streamlet, narrow and deep, hewing south¬ 
ward into the Chenab. Between the dry water course and 
the rivulet was a space of about three miles, with two villages, 
near Guzerat, denominated the greater and the less Habra, 
which were loopholed and filled with troops. On this ground 
were ranged the Sikh regiments, the remnant of Ruujeet’s 
disciplined battalions, now reorganized under the rebel leaders. 
Major Lawrence, who had been brought down a prisoner from 
Peshawar in the train of Chutter Sing, was treated with much 
consideration, and enjoyed groat freedom of intercourse with 
the Sikh leaders. In the course of conversation they had 
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tedly expressed their surprise that tire British commander/ 
persist in neglecting* to use his artillery, which the Sikhs 
considered formidable, and in thrusting bis infantry, of which 
they made comparatively little account, up to the muzzle of 
their guns. He was permitted to visit his brother, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, on parole at Lahore, and communicated the remark 
to him. It was immediately transmitted to Lord Dalhotisie, 
then encamped on the banks of the Sutlege, who is supposed 
to have urged it on the attention* of the Conunander-in-chief. 
The same valuable advice was earnestly and emphatically 
pressed on him by the able engineer officers of the force, and, 
under their guidance, it was laid down as the order of battle, 
that the artillery, in which no British army in India had ever 
been so strong, should be brought into full play, until the con¬ 
sistency of the Sikh ranks had been broken, and that no attempt 
should be made to charge with cold steel before this result had 
been secured. It was the inexorable persistence in this novel 
strategy to which the great victory is to be attributed. 

The \ attic of The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in 
Cruzernt, 22 pd parallel lines, with the cavalry on the flank and 
>oi>iuarj\ i g lin8 pi Front. Eighty-four cannon, of which 

eighteen were of heavy calibre, were formed in two divisions 
in the centre, and opposed to the cannonade of sixty Sikh 
guns. The army, fresh from rest, and invigorated by food, 
advanced to the combat in the most complete order, at half¬ 
past seven. The morning was clear and cloudless, and the 
sun shone brightly on the extended line of bayonets and 
sabres. The Sikhs, ever ready with their batteries, opened 
them at a long range. The British infantry was halted be¬ 
yond their reach, arid the artillery, protected by skirmishers, 
pushed boldly to the front, and commenced a cannonade, of 
which the oldest and most experienced soldiers in the army 
had never witnessed a parallel for magnificence and effect, 
and the results of which exceeded the most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of those who had advocated the movement. .Notwith¬ 
standing the rapidity with which the Sikhs fired, it was 
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' :t^vnJ6$t that neither human fortitude, nor the best materials 
could withstand the storm which for two hours and a half beat 
on their devoted artillery. Many of their guns were dis¬ 
mounted, ami before a single musket had been discharged, the 
lire of their formidable line had slackened. The British infantry 
then deployed, and commenced a steady advance, supported 
by their field batteries. Right in the path of Sir Walter 
Gilbert’s division lay the larger village, the key of the Sikh 
position, flanked by two batteries, and crowded with Sikh 
soldiers. The brigade, which under Brigadier God by had 
played so conspicuous a part at Chillian walla, now under 
General Penny, rushed among the houses with resistless 
energy. The enemy fought with desperation, seizing the 
soldiers’ bayonets with the left hand, while they dealt sabre 
cuts with the right; but they were eventually overpowered. 
The smaller village was carried chiefly through the gallantry 
of Colonel Pranks, and the ardent courage of his brave 10th. 
When the villages were won, which was not effected without 
serious loss to the assailants, the whole Sikh line gave way, 
and was pursued round the town by the four divisions of 
infantry. Later in the day a body of the splendid Sikh horse, 
together with 1,500 Afghan cavalry under Akram Khan, 
the son of Post Mahomed, advanced against the flank and 
rear of General Thackwell, in command of the cavalry, who 
put in array against them that regiment of Shade horse which 
had been disciplined under the eye of Sir Charles Napier, and 
had long and ably contributed to the defence of the pro¬ 
vince. It was now under the command of Captain Malcolm, 
and, with the aid of the 9th Lancers, bore back with a noble 
ardour, the Afghan and Sikh horse. While the Sikh army was 
thus pursued by the infantry battalions, the cavalry, which had 
been restrained at first, was let loose. Onward they rushed, 
dispersing, riding over, and trampling down in their resistless 
career, the flying and scattered infantry of the Sikhs, cap¬ 
turing guns and waggons, and converting the discomfited 
enemy into a shapeless mass of fugitives, It was not till half- 
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iast four, when they had advanced fifteen miles beyond 
Guzerat, that they drew rein, by which time the army of 
Shere Sing was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, 
and fifty-three pieces of cannon. 

Remarks on ih« Among the noblest achievements of our Indian 
generals, the battle of Guzerat stands out in 
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bold relief, not only in reference to the magnitude of the 


forces engaged, and the confidence with which previous events 
had inspired the enemy, but, also, to the importance of its 
result, the utter extinction of the formidable power and spirit 
of Eunjeet Sing’s great armament, terrific in the death throes 
of its expiring wrath. Throughout this campaign the Sikhs 
fought better than in the campaign of the Sutlege. Then- 
cavalry had greatly improved in daring and combination, and 
an inferior artillery was as rapidly and effectually served. In 
the former struggle, their leaders were intriguing with the 
British authorities, and all but traitors to the national cause ; 


in the second war, they were all in earnest in setting their 


lives and fortunes on the cast of the die. The battle of 
Guzerat, of which the occult history has not yet, appeared 
in print, was won by the judicious use of the arm m which 
the British army had a preponderating power, and has justly 
been described as the “ battle of the guns.” The stress of the 
action fell on the two brigades which assaulted the villages; 
the other portion of the force had no struggle to maintain, and 
one brigade neither fired ft shot nor lost a man. The cavalry had 
only one exploit, to record, the daring charge of the Sinde horse. 

' pursuit of the Sir Joseph Thackwell and his cavalry bivouacked 
enemy. 1849. f or the night on the ground he occupied, proposing 
to renew the pursuit the next morning, but he was recalled to 
the camp, and the enemy was thus enabled to escape across 
the Jhehun with impunity. Lord Dalhousie had declared that 
the war must be prosecuted to the entire defeat and dispersion 
of all who were in arms against us. One column under Sir 
Colin Campbell was, therefore, sent to sweep the districts in 
the north, while Sir Walter Gilbert, the first rider in India, 
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3ir Henry Lawrence had particularly recommended to 
Dalhousie to lead the chase, left the camp the day after 
the battle with infantry, cavalry, horse artillery, and light 
field guns, in all about 12,000 mon. He pursued the relic of 
the Sikh army, now reduced to about 16,000, along the great 
high road of the Indus with such rapidity as to give them no 
breathing time, and to allow hie own men little leisure for 
cooking. Major Lawrence, who had been permitted to 
proceed to Lahore on parole, before the battle of Gnzorat, 
returned to the Sikh camp after the victory, where he was 
received with shouts of admiration oi his good faith, and was 
requested by Share Sing to negotiate the best terms he could 
obtain from the British commander. He passed repeatedly 
between the two camps, but the pursuit was continued without 
intermission. On the 6th March, the Sikh chiefs restored 
all their prisoners, and two days after entered into terms with 
General Gilbert. On the 12th, Shore Sing and Chutter Sing 
delivered up their swords to him at the celebrated monument of 
Maijrikylah, once considered a trophy of Alexander the Great. 
Thirty-five subordinate chiefs laid down their swords at his feet, 
and the Kbalsa soldiers advanced one by one, and, after clasp¬ 
ing their arms for the last time, cast them on the growing 
pile, with a heavy sigh. Forty-one pieces of artillery were 
also surrendered, which, with those captured at Mooltan and 
Guzerat, raised the number to one hundred and sixty, tiio 
greater portion of which had been buried after the battle of 
Sobraon, to be disinterred for a future struggle. It remained 
only to dispose of the Afghans, and the veteran Gilbert, with 
the speed and buoyancy of youth, followed on their track, 
crossed the Indus on a bridge of boats which he was just in 
time to save, and pursued them in their ignominious flight up 
to the portals of their barrier range; and, as the natives of 
India sarcastically remarked, those who rode down the hills 
like lions, ran back into them like dogs.** 

Re^n of the war The battle of Guzerat decided the fate of the 
—inwnpomtioa. p un j a fy and finally quenched the hopes of the 
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alsa. It was no ordinary distinction for that noble army 
o have met the conquerors of India at MoOdkee, at Feroze- 
siiuhur, at Alliwal, at Sobraon, at Chillianwnlla, and at 
Guzerat, with indomitable courage, and on more than one 
occasion to have shaken their throne. But, after six such 
conflicts, they t esigned themselves with a feeling* of proud 
humility to the supremacy of the power which had exhibited 
military qualifications superior to their own. The Punjab 
was now by the indefeasible right of conquest at the disposal 
of the British Government. Such a consummation had not 
been expected in England, and Lord Dalhousie was not in 
possession of the views of the Court of Directors regarding the 
disposal of it; but ho wisely adopted the vigorous policy of 
annexing the dominions of ltunjeet Sing, on both sides the 
Indus, to the Company’s territories. In communicating this 
resolution to the India House, he alluded to the sa nction which 
had been given to the annexation of two districts after the 
last unprovoked war, and he expressed his confidence that the 
absorption of the remainder of the country, after the unpro¬ 
voked aggression which had entailed a second war, would be 
equally approved of. In a brief and forcible proclamation, 
issued on the 29th March, 1849, he stated that after the 
death of Runjeet Sing, the Sirdars and the Kb alsa army had, 
without cause or provocation, suddenly invaded the British 
territory; that their troops had been again and again defeated; 
that the Maharaja Buleep Sing had tendered his submission 
to the Governor-General at the gates of Lahore, and solicited 
his clemency; that the Governor-General had generously 
spared the kingdom which he had a just right to confiscate, 
placed the Maharaja on the throne, and concluded a treaty of 
friendship between the two states. The British Government 
had scrupulously observed every stipulation contained in it, 
while the Sikhs had grossly violated the promises by which 
they were bound. The array of the Lahore state and the 
whole Sikh people, joined by many of the Sirdars who had 
.signed the treaty, had risen against us and waged a fierce and 
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uMdy war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the Brit isir 
and their power. The Government of India had no desire for 
conquest, but was bound in duty to provide fully for its o wn 
security and for the interests of those committed to its charge, 
and, as the only sure mode of protecting itself from the per¬ 
petual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, was com¬ 
pelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a people whom 
their own government had long been unable to control, whom 
no punishment could deter from violence, and no acts of 
friendship could conciliate to peace. He, therefore, proclaimed 
that tlfe kingdom of the Punjab was at an end, and that all the 
territories of the Maharaja Duleep Sing should henceforth be 
a portion of the British empire in India. To offer any vindica¬ 
tion of a measure which even the most prejudiced of Lord 
Dalliousie’s opponents hare not ventured to impugn, would 
be altogether redundant. The Punjab was the last province 
within the boundaries of India, which fell to ns by the arbi¬ 
trament of war, and our title to it stands upon the same basis 
of right as our first acquisitions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
by the same issue, a century before. 

Far of the pun 29th March, the young Maharaja took 

jab kingdom-” his seat for the last time on the throne of Kunject 
honours, J849. gj^ aiH i i u the presence of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the Resident, and Mr. Elliott, the foreign secretary, and the 
nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousie’s proclamation read 
in English, Persian, and Hindostauee, and then affixed the 
initials of his name in English characters to the document 
which transferred the kingdom of the five rivers to the Com¬ 
pany, and sectored to him an annuity of five lacs of rupees 
a-yoar. The British colours were then hoisted upon the ram¬ 
parts. and a royal salute announced the fulfilment of Runjeet’s 
prediction that the Punjab also would “become red” The 
Koh-i-noor, which lie had destined to the great idol of 
Orissa, was set apart for the crown of England. The jageers 
of the leaders of the rebellion were confiscated, and they 
retired to their native villages on small,stipends, Moolraj 
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brought to trial before a special court, composed of three 
European officers, as an accessory to the murder of Mr. Agnevv 
and .Lieutenant Anderson, and found guilty, but recommended 
to mercy in consideration of extenuating circumstances dis¬ 
covered in the course of the inquiry; he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, but died within a short time. Lord 
Dalhousie was elevated to the dignity of a. Marquis, the fourth 
luarqiusate bestowed on the Govemors-General, who had re¬ 
pudiated the u beautiful theory ” of Mr. Dundas, and added 
provinces to the Company’s dominions. The reproach of Chib 
lianwalla was forgotten in the triumph of Guzerat, afid Lord 
Gough also obtained a step in the peerage. Generals Gilbert 
and Thackwell were rewarded with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, and Generals Campbell, Wheeler, and Cheape with 
Kriight-Commandersbips 5 but Brigadier Tennant, who had 
commanded and worked the artillery which won the field of 
Guzerat, was passed over,, and received only an inferior 
reward, which reflected discredit on those alone who had with¬ 
held the recommendation of his claims; Lieutenant Edwardes 
obtained a brevet-majority, and Lieutenants Lake, Taylor, 
and Herbert were duly rewarded for deeds of no ordinary 
merit, but the gallant Abbott, who had defended the fortress 
of Nara against fearful odds, down to the close of the cam¬ 
paign, was invidiously refused the honour due to his dis¬ 
tinguished efforts and success. 

cioee of the battle of Guzerat closed the period of war, 

period of war, which began with the expedition to Afghanistan 
in 1838, and continued with little intermission for 
more than ten years. During this decade the three indepen¬ 
dent armies of Sindc, Gwalior, and Lahore, numbering more 
than 120,000 brave soldiers, were broken up, and their for¬ 
midable artillery, consisting of more than 600 pieces of cannon, 
the object of their adoration as the tutelary guardians of their 
strength, was transferred to our own arsenals. The import¬ 
ance of these events was not fully perceived till the arrival 
of tho time, a few years later, when the whole of the Bengal 
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\m in 'mutiny and wrested the north-west provinces 
bur authority* If, at that critical period, these military 
organizations had existed in full vigour, ready to take advan¬ 
tage of the shock our power had received, we should in all 
probability, have had the whole continent to reconquer. By 
the incorporation of the Punjab, the Company's dominions 
were expanded from Cape Comorin to the Khyber, distant 
from each other more than two thousand miles. Within this 
range there still remained more than a hundred and fifty 
native principalities, of greater or less extent, but they oc¬ 
cupied only a subordinate position, and not a shot could bo 
fired on the; continent of India without the permission of 
the Governor-General. The establishment of our permanent 
authority throughout India, which was affirmed at the begin¬ 
ning of the century by Lord Wellesley and the Duke of 
Wellington—then General Wellesley—to be the only means 
by which the peace and tranquillity of the country could be 
secured, was now consummated- The erection of this mag¬ 
nificent empire, reckoning from the battle of Plassy to the 
battle of Guaerat, was the work of little less than a cen¬ 
tury. At every successive stage of its progress it was repro¬ 
bated as an atrocious crime by one party In England, while 
another party saw in it only the inevitable result of the con¬ 
tact of civilization with comparative barbarism. To tile hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions of people whose interests were 
affected by it, it was an inestimable blessing, and it was 
dolorous only to the princes whom it deprived of the power 
of oppressing their subjects. It was invariably honoured with 
the thanks of Parliament, and it was rewarded by the Crown 
with seven new peerages, and eight steps in the peerage. 

The fortune of war had thus thrown upon the 
Government of India the task of administering a 
new kingdom, comprising 60,000 square miles and 
containing a population of four millions, of wliich one million 
consisted of Sikhs. It was a fortunate circumstance for the 
Punjab that at this juncture the supreme power in India was 
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lodged in the hands of one who combined great resolution and 
untiring industry with an extraordinary governing faculty. 
.For the full exercise of that faculty the country of the five 
rivers afforded an ample field. It was not encumbered with 
any of the decrepit institutions of the older provinces. There 
was nothing to demolish, and everything to create. A favour¬ 
able opportunity was presented of constructing an adminis¬ 
tration exempt from previous errors, and embodying the 
experience of half a century. Contrary to his general principle, 
Lord Dalhousic tried the experiment—which soon failed— 
of committing the management to a Board consisting of 
three, who were entrusted with supreme authority in nil 
matters, civil, fiscal, and criminal, even to the power of life 
and death, as well as with the superintendence of every moral 
and material improvement. At the head of the Board was 
Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the great men of the Company’s 
service, and a fit successor of Ochterlony/Mmiro,and Metcalfe. 
His name wa s one of auspicious omen in the Punjab, where, in 
popular opinion, the rebellion arose on his departure, and was 
quelled on his return. His only failing, and in a conqueror it 
was more than half a virtue, was an excess of sympathy with 
the feelings and prejudice's of the native aristocracy, which it 
was not always easy to reconcile with the general interests 
of the community. With him were associated his brother, 
Mr. John Lawrence, now Governor-General of India, and 
Mr. Hansel, who speedily gave place to Mr.—now Sir Robert— 
Montgomery, A more efficient Board it would have been 
impossible to construct, even in India. The subordinate ad¬ 
ministration was entrusted to fifty-six covenanted officers, 
one half of the civil and the other of the military branch, who 
filled the offices of Commissioners, and Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners* They were the flower of the service; men 
of mature talent, or youths of noble aspirations for an honour¬ 
able career, and there was no little truth in the remark that 
the other provinces of India had been robbed of adminis¬ 
trative skill to enrich the Punjab. The system of govern- 
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^ nietfMvas admirably adapted, by its simplicity and vigour, to 
the wants of a country where, under the Sikh ruler, the only 
officers of state had been soldiers or tax-gatherers, and the 
only punishment, line or mutilation, and where no civil court 
existed but at the capital. For the voluminous regulations 
which sat like an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and 
concise manual suited to the habits of a people who respected 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The conquest of the Punjab removed the boun- 
dary of the empire from the Sutlege to the moun 
W*. tain ranges beyond the Indus which formed a 
radius of many hundred miles. They were inhabited 
by various tribes of highlanders whose vocation, from time im¬ 
memorial, had been war and plunder, and 4 \vho had kept the 
Mogul emperors in a fever of anxiety even after they were 
masters of all India. The inhabitants were able to bringdown 
100,000 bold, brave, and lawless men at arms upon the plains, 
and Lord Dalhousie considered it his primary duty to protect 
the frontier from their inroads. A series of fortifications was 
established along the whole line, provisioned and provided 
with the munitions of war for three months, and connected 
with each other by a line of roads. An especial force, con¬ 
sisting of five regiments of infantry and four of cavalry, 
and composed of all classes, was organized for the protection 
of the marches. For the security of the Government and 
the safety of the people, Lord Dalhonsie resolved to disarm 
the Punjab; within six months of its annexation an edict 
was issued to every town and village between the Deeas and 
the Indus to surrender all arms, and the manufacture, sale, or 
possession of them in future was prohibited* The weapons 
thus given up amounted to 120,000 and presented every 
variety of form and character, many of them being of very 
costly material and curious workmanship. Permission was 
however, granted to the inhabitants of Peshawar and to the 
districts bordering on the robber clans beyond the Indus, as 
n. 2 z 




REVENUE OF THE PUNJAB. 

< € / well as to the people of Hazara, living on the left bank of the 
river among marauding tribes who had never been subdued 
by Greek, Mahomedan, or Sikh, to carry arms for their own 
defence. The effect of this disarmament was speedily visible 
in the diminution of crimes of violence. The police force was 
partly civil and partly military. The latter, which furnished 
guards for treasuries and jails, and orderlies for the civil func¬ 
tionaries, and patrolled the roads, consisted of six regiments 
of foot, and twenty-seven troops of horse, in number about 
7,000. A detective police was likewise introduced. The 
ancient institution of the village watch was revived and 
placed on an efficient footing. The watchmen were selected 
from the community; they were paid by the people, and acted 
under the salutary influence of the village elders, and the 
control of the n dive collectors, as well as of the European 
magistrates. By these admirable arrangements the Board 
were enabled within three years to report that no portion of 
India enjoyed greater peace and security than the Punjab, 

Tiu> Revenue, The vital question of the land assessment, on 
1849—64. which the happiness, and, to a great extent, the 
lovalty of the people in the Ea.st depends, was dealt with in a 
spirit of great liberality, and the blunders which had marred 
the system introduced into the older provinces, wove carefully 
avoided. The settlement was not formed till after a minute 
and detailed investigation, corresponding with that which Mr. 
Robert Bird had carried out in the north-west provinces. The 
land tax which Runjeet Sing had fixed at about one-half the 
produce, was reduced, on an average, by one-fourth, and leases 
were granted, at first for short periods, but eventually for ten, 
and in some cases, for thirty years. The security of the 
tenure, and the moderation of the state demand, gave no small 
encouragement to cultivation; of the Khalsa soldiery, more 
than 30,000 exchanged the sword for the plough, and these 
circumstances, combined with favourable seasons, gave such 
exuberant harvests as to reduce the price of grain. The 
agriculturists, who were required to pay their rents in coin 
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4MK>hief Comraissiober lost no time in proceeding through 
every district with his financial assistants, minutely examining 
every cause of complaint on the spot, after which a further 
reduction of rent was made to the extent of ten per cent. 
Lord Dalhousio was anxious to avoid the boundless irritation 
which had arisen in the Gangetic provinces from dallying with 
the subject of rent-free tenures, and, under his directions, the 
Board took up the question with promptitude and earnestness. 
Every case was assiduously examined with a sincere desire 
to do justice to the interests, both of individuals and of the 
state, and a satisfactory adjustment was speedily concluded. 
The duties on the transit of goods and merchandize from dis¬ 
trict to district and from town to town had been contrived 
with great ingenuity by the financiers of Runjoet Sing, and 
the country was covered with a network of custom houses 
which stifled commercial enterprise. Within nine months of the 
incorporation of the province they were entirely swept away, 
and the trade of the Punjab and of Central Asia was allowed 
to flow free and unfettered in every direction. The loss of 
revenue which this liberal policy entailed was more than com¬ 
pensated by the scientific imposition of new taxes, four of 
which were found to yield as much as forty-eight of the 
clumsy taxes of the Khalsa government, and with less vexa¬ 
tion and inconvenience to the people. 


The Board of Administration likewise directed 
’their attention with eminent success to the extinc¬ 
tion of domestic slavery; the sale of children, 
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which had been openly practised under the old Government, 
was prohibited, and the market ceased to be supplied by 
kidnappers. With equal vigour the Board assailed the sys¬ 
tem of dacoity which was in full vigour, notwithstanding 
the summary proceedings of Sikh despotism. But the fact 
was, that while Kunjeet Sing seized upon entire provinces, 
his chiefs, with whose proceedings he rarely interfered while 
they paid their revenue and maintained their contingents, 
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wore permitted to attack and plunder villages Avith perfect 
impunity. Armed bodies of Sikh outlaws, moreover, rendered 
the roads unsafe for travellers. With that energy for which 
there is always a larger scope in the non-regulation than 
m the regulation provinces, the Commissioners took the 
field against these criminals, inflicted prompt and condign 
punishment on all those who were captured, and hunted the 
rest out of the country, with such earnestness that before the 
Punjab had been five years in our possession, it was more 
free from the crime of dacoity than Bengal, after it had been 
eighty years under our management, it was likewise 
found that the practice of thuggee, from which the efforts of 
Colonel Sleeman had relieved Hindustan, had found its way 
into the Punjab, and was still practised. Kunjeet Sing 
executed the man who introduced it, and Sliere Sing hung or 
mutilated every one convicted of it. The increasing disorders 
of the state, however, and the weakness of the Government 
gave fresh courage to the thugs, and murders were often per¬ 
petrated without any effort to conceal them. The task of 
eradicating* the crime was committed to Mr. Brereton, of the 
civil service, and he entered upon his duties with all that 
animation which commonly distinguished the proceedings of 
the Punjab officials. The cases of assassination which were 
fully substantiated amounted to 1,800. A roll of the tlrugs, 
whose names and residences had been furnished by approvers, 
was sent to each station; no less than 550 men arrested, the 
greater number of whom were executed; the gangs were 
broken up and the practice disappeared. 

infanticide, Another crime with which it was the mission of 

1840 — 54 . British Government in the Punjab to deal was 

infanticide, and the vigour of Lord Dalhousie and of the Board 
was rewarded with more decisive success than had attended 
the efforts of Government for thirty years in Hindustan. It 
was most prevalent among the proud and wealthy Bedees, the 
descendants of the first Sikh prophet, Nanuk. Occupying, as 
they did, the highest rank in society, they disdained to bestow 
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_^fcWugliters in an unequal alliance; to allow them to 

Sreiimrn unmarried was an indelible disgrace; the female infant 
was therefore consigned to death at the dawn of her exist¬ 
ence. Other castes, not excepting even the Mahometans, had 
been led to adopt this Inhuman custom, in consequence, chiefly, 
of the insupportable expense of weddings. As soon as the 
existence of the practice was ascertained, Lord Dalhousie 
determined to bring the whole weight of Government, by 
menaces and promises, to bear upon its suppression. He felt 
that coercion would only tend to defeat its own object, and 
that to ensure success, it was necessary to obtain the concur¬ 
rence of the nation. The first step towards the eradication of 
the crime was justly considered to be a reduction of the cost 
of weddings. It was swelled, as iri Kajpootana, by the clam¬ 
orous demands of the bhaU and minstrels, who flocked to them 
like vultures attracted by the smell of carrion ; and it was at 
once determined to deal with them as vagrants. A large 
durbar was then convened at Umritsir, at the most popular 
festival in the Sikh calendar. It was attended by all the 
aristocracy and hierarchy of the Punjab, by the hill chiefs, by 
the Mahomedan nobles, by wealthy merchants, and by learned 
pundits. It was the most august conclave, and for the noblest 
object, which had ever been held in that holy city, or indeed, 
in any part of India. The British officers in the Punjab repaired 
to it almost without exception, and met delegates from every 
tribe and class. Under a spacious awnjng erected for the 
occasion, the Chief Commissioner addressed this large assem¬ 
bly, and entered upon a calm and temperate discussion of the 
subject. He urged the enormity of the practice, which they 
readily admitted; he dwelt on the anxiety of the Governor- 
General to suppress it, and he pointed out the means by which, 
in the opinion of the British Government, that object could be 
most effectually secured. All the assembled chiefs. Hindoo, 
Mahomedan, Rajpoot, and Sikh, entered into a solemn cove¬ 
nant to abide by the propositions of Lord Dalhousie and the 
Chief Commissioner. Committees were appointed to establish 
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a scale for the expense of weddings; the sumptuary rules 
which they drew up were universally accepted and ratified, 
and one oF the principal motives for the murder of infants was 
removed. Other meetings were held in the chief towns and 
villages, with the same happy result. The most important aid 
in this noble cause was rendered by Raja Golab Sing, the ruler 
of Cashmere, who directed all his nobles and chiefs to meet the 
Commissioner, and to adopt his proposals regarclin g the retrench¬ 
ment of wedding expenses, and he set the example by remitting’ 
the tax which native rulers had always levied on them. 

, , The Romans considered the subjugation of no 

Ronds aufl . . , . . , 

Canals, 1849— country complete until it was pierced with high* 
ways. In like 'manner, Lord Dalhousie did not 
consider the conquest of the Punjab fully accomplished till it 
was intersected with military roads. Of these works, the most 
important was that which united Peshawar with Lahore, and 
which extended over 275 miles. It presented the most for¬ 
midable difficulties to the engineer. It passed over more than 
100 great bridges, and 450 of smaller dimensions; it penetrated 
six mountain chains, and was carried by means of embank¬ 
ments over the marshes of two great rivers; but every ob¬ 
stacle was overcome by Colonel—now Sir Robert—Napier, to 
whose skill and energy the Punjab was indebted for all those 
great material improvements which gave.it the appearance of 
a Roman province. Other military roads were constructed to 
connect the most important towns and strategical positions 
with each other, and to facilitate? the transport of troops and 
munitions of war. Roads were likewise laid down as high¬ 
ways of commerce, both domestic and foreign. These great, 
work* were happily placed under the direction and the respon¬ 
sibility of a single energetic officer, and in the course of five 
years the Board were able to report to the Governor-General 
that the length of road completed, and under construction, 
amounted to no Icfes than 2,200 miles. The importance of 
irrigation in developing* the agricultural resources of the country 
had not been overlooked ly the former rulers of the Punjab. 
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There were few districts which did not exhibit tokens of their 
labours in the construction of canals and waterworks, some of 
which were still in existence, while others were extinct. The 
canals of Mooltaa, which contributed to the fertility of the 
province, had been greatly improved by Sawun Mull. The 
Mulfli canal constructed under the orders of Shah Jehuu, was 
a work of imperial luxury, designed to convey the waters of 
the Ravee over more than a hundred miles to the fountains 
and conservatories of his palace at Lahore. Lord Dalhounic, 
who considered that “ of all works of public improvement 
which could be applied to an Indian province, works of irriga¬ 
tion were the happiest in their effects on the physical condi¬ 
tion of the people/* directed all these canals to be repaired. 
No rate was levied for the water, as the state was considered 
to be repaid by the increase of cultivation. In some cases, the 
example of Rtfnjeet Sing was followed, and ad van c/s were 
made for repairing or improving them to the zemindars, who 
regarded the debt as a debt of honour, and refunded it with 
strict punctuality. The greatest work of irrigation constructed 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie and the dejections of 
Colonel Napier, was the Canal of the Baree dooab, the populous 
district lying between the Ravee and the Ohenab. It tapped 
the Ravee as it issued from the mountains, and after a course 
of 247 miles, delivered its waters again to that stream a little 
above Mooltan. Three branches convoyed a supply of water 
to Kussoor, Lahore, and Sobraon. This magnificent under¬ 
taking, which, with its branches, extended to the length of 
4(>5 miles, was equal, if not superior to the noblest canals in 
Europe, and formed the worthiest monument of British supre¬ 
macy in the Punjab. 

Result of these The Government established in the Punjab 
Mwiaurea, 1864. was emphatically Lord Dalhousio’s own creation. 
Rarely has a greater amount of administrative and executive 
taiuut been brought to bear upon the improvement of an Indian 
province, but it was his genius which animated the whole sys¬ 
tem. He was in constant and direct communication with the 
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liief authorities, and, by the aid of his counsel and the inffii 
once of his position, enabled them to prosecute their labours 
without embarrassment or delay. Few Governors have ever 
seen so much of their dominions as Lord Dalhousie saw of the 
Punjab. From east to west, from north to south, he crossed 
its rivers, rode over its plains, and threaded its defiles. 
During this personal inspection, no evil remained without a 
remedy, no want was unRiipplied. Nothing was too minute 
for his attention; he did not overlook even the conservation 
of the grass preserves for the cavalry, or the protection of the 
.remaining forests, or the planting of trees on every road and 
watercourse, or the establishment of nurseries, or the introduc¬ 
tion of ninety varieties of exotic plants. The Christian charac¬ 
ter of the administration of the Lawrences was over one of 
its most distinguishing features. Innovations and improve¬ 
ments foreign to the traditions and the prejudices of the 
chieftains, the priesthood, and the people, were introduced 
with a bolder hand than the public authorities had ventured 
to use at the other Presidencies, and in the course of seven 
years the Punjab presented a more Anglicized cast of govern¬ 
ment than the north-west provinces. The administration 
embodied the maturity of our experience in the science of 
oriental government, and rendered the Punjab the model pro¬ 
vince of India. It was the greatest triumph achieved under 
the Company’s rule, and did honour to European civilization. 
By these wise and beneficent measures, the nation which had 
recently been the great source of political anxiety, became one 
of the chief elements of our imperial strength. The brave 
soldiers who had shaken our power at Ferozeshuhur and Ohil- 
lianwalla, enlisted under our banners, assisted in reconquering 
Delhi from the rebel sepoys and in restoring our sovereignty, 
marched up the Irawaddy to fight the Burmese, and, to crown 
the romance of their history, aided in planting the British 
colours on the battlements of Pekin. 

second Burmese There was peace for three years after the con- 
War, 1852. quest of the Punjab, and then came the unex- 
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/4nd unwelcome Burmese war. 'Die treaty of Yandaboo, 
Concluded with the King of Burmah in 1826, stipulated for 
the residence of a British representative at his court, and the 
commercial treaty of Mr. Crawford at the close of that year, 
provided that the Governments of both countries should give 
“the utmost protection and security to merchants.” Colonel 
Benson and Colonel Burney were sent in succession as Resi¬ 
dents to Ava, but they were treated with great contempt. 
One of them was denied the means of obtaining provisions, 
and directed to take up his residence on. an island in the 
Irawaddy, which was inundated on the rise of the river, 
and he was constrained to retire from the country. The 
British traders at Rangoon were subject to perpetual extor¬ 
tion. In 1851, the master of a vessel was seized, on his arri¬ 
val at Rangoon, and placed in confinement on the false accu¬ 
sation of having murdered his pilot, who had run the ship 
ashore, and then jumped overboard. The charge was dis¬ 
missed as frivolous, but he was nevertheless subjected to a 
fine. Another commander, thirty days after reaching the 
port, was charged by a deserter with having put to death one 
of the crew, who had died at sea. The case was investigated 
by the Burmese authorities, and the captain acquitted on the 
unanimous testimony of tho ship’s company, but he did not 
escape without a fine, and the detention of his vessel. On the 
27th September, the European merchants at Rangoon trans¬ 
mitted a memorial to the Government of India, in which 
various cases of oppression were enumerated. They asserted 
that those who refused payment were subjected to torture, 
that robberies and false charges were of daily occurrence, 
and that unless protection could be obtained, they must quit 
the country and sacrifice their property. On the receipt of 
these representations, the Supreme Council came to the conclu¬ 
sion that British subjects had a right to expect that they 
should bo protected by their own Government from such 
injustice, oppression, and extortion. 

The absence of any accredited British agent at 
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Commodore the court or in the territories of Ava, rendered 
Lambert, iB5i. ft difficult to (leal with the case; but the difficulty 
was diminished by the arrival of Commodore Lambert, in 
ll.M. fihip “Fox,” and it was resolved to send him to 
Rangoon with a communication from the Government of 
'India. Lord Palhousie has been censured for despatching a 
naval officer on a mission of peace, but it was considered, and 
with great reason, that in dealing with a Government like 
that of Burmah, unrivalled in Asia for conceit and arrogance, 
nothing was more likely to secure attention and to avoid an 
eventual conflict, than the appearance in Burmese waters of an 
envoy in command of a vessel of war, —“ one of Groin wells 
ambassadors which spoke all languages, and never took a 
refnaah” The instructions of the Commodore were limited to 
the investigation of the complaints of the merchants, and to 
the demand of adequate pecuniary compensation, if they were 
substantiated. If this reasonable request was refused, he was 
directed to transmit the letter which the President of the Coun¬ 
cil of India had addressed to the king and entrusted to him. 
In that communication the two cases of “ gross and urtjusti¬ 
fiable ill-treatment of British subjects by his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vants” were enumerated, u in the full conviction that ho 
would at once condemn their conduct, order compensation to 
the parties aggrieved, and recognize the wisdom of removing 
the Governor of Rangoon. If these just expectations should 
be disappointed, the Government of India would feel itself 
called on to take such immediate steps as should protect the 
interests of its subjects and vindicate its own honour and 
power.” The Commodore anchored off Rangoon on the 26th 
November, and the Governor immediately threatened with 
death any who should venture to communicate with him. 
Some of the Europeans at length succeeded in escaping to the 
frigate, and submitted to the Commodore a long roll of injuries 
they had sustained. On perusing it, he concluded that it would 
be more proper to seek redress from the sovereign than from 
his subordinate, and transmitted the President’s letter to Ava, 
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h the Deputy Governor, who had come on board, 
accompanied with one from himself to the ministers, in 
which he stated that, he should await a reply for five weeks. 
It was delivered to him on the 1st January, 1852: “ The 
great ministers of state, bearing continually on their heads 
the two golden feet, resembling the germs of the lotus, of his 
most glorious and excellent Majesty,” complained of the pur¬ 
port and style of the letter, as u uot being in accordance with 
friendship.” They promised, however, that the offending Go¬ 
vernor should be displaced, and, “ in regard to the merchants 
who have been unjustifiably insulted and ill-treated, that proper 
and strict inquiry should bo instituted, and in accordance with 
custom it should be decided.” The communication appeared to 
be so friendly and pacific as to lead the Commodore to con¬ 
gratulate the Government of India on the prospect of an 
early and satisfactory settlement; but he was speedily unde¬ 
ceived. The real intentions of an oriental court are to bo 
gathered, not from glozing despatches, but from the conduct 
of its officers, and on this occasion they were altogether un¬ 
friendly. The old Governor quitted Rangoon, not in disgrace, 
but in triumph, and with ostentatious parade. His successor 
did not condescend to notice the British representative, who 
was obliged to open a communication, and request him to 
appoint a day to receive a deputation. The Governor replied 
that any day would suit his convenience. On the morning of 
„ v u the 6th January, Captain Latter, the interpreter of 
bourne instated, the mission, sent a messenger to him to announce 
18 ®*’' that the officers would arrive at noon, with an 

official communication. At the appointed time, Captain Fish- 
bonrue and other officers, including Mr. Kincaid, proceeded on 
the ponies they had been able to procure to Government 
House, but found great difficulty in making their way through 
the crowd to the courtyard. No officer came forward to re¬ 
ceive them, nor were they permitted to enter the house, but 
were detained in the sun by the menials, who affirmed that 
the Governor was asleep and must not be disturbed, whereas 
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was all the while gazing* at them from the window, aTrd 
otijoying their mortification, while exposed to the jeers and 
insults of the mob. The patience of Captain Fishbourne was 
at length exhausted, and lie returned to the frigate to report 
the treatment he had received. 

r> as . Commodore Lambert had been instructed by tbo 
commodore (Government of India, in 'case the communication 
Lambert, ir>r> 2 . .|. roiri ^va was not satisfactory, to blockade the 
ports. He considered that the deliberate insult inflicted on 
the officers who were sent on a diplomatic commission to the 
Governor expressly appointed by the Court to adjust all differ¬ 
ences, was equivalent to an unfavourable reply from the king, 
and, in conformity with the tenor of his instructions, declared 
the Burmese ports in a state of blockade. He likewise took 
possession of a ship lying in the river, which the king had 
built for trade, and resolved to retain it till the claims of the 
merchants were satisfied. The Governor of Dalla, who had 
always been friendly to the British, visited the frigate the 
day after, on a conciliatory mission, when the Commodore in¬ 
formed him that in addition to the compensation to the mer¬ 
chants, which had been fixed at 10,000 rupees, it was necessary 
for the Governor of Rangoon to come on board the c{ Fox,” 
and express bis regret for the indignity offered to the gentle¬ 
men of the deputation, after which he would restore the king’s 
ship and honour the Burmese flag with a royal salute. The 
Governor refused to comply with this requisition, but gave 
the Commodore to understand that any attempt to remove the 
royal vessel would be resisted. The Commodore then pro¬ 
ceeded down the river to establish the blockade at the mouth 
of it, with the Government vessel in tow, when a heavy fire 
was opened from the stockades below Rangoon, on both sides 
the river, which the guns of the u Fox” demolished in a few 
moments. Instead of offering the apology which the Com¬ 
modore required, the Governor of Rangoon addressed a letter 
to the Government of India in reference to these transactions, 
in which he stated that four subordinate officers, who had been 
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came riding* into his courtyard with the American 
Senary Kincaid; that he himself was asleep at the time; 
and that the officers on their return made a false report to 
the Commodore, who “ luiiike a man of the world, carried off 
the great ship belonging to the all powerful lord of the 
universe and the master of all white elephants/* In his reply 
to this communication, the President in Council repeated the 
demands which the Commodore 'had made, and engaged, after 
they were complied with, to depute an officer of rank to con¬ 
clude a final settlement. The Governor rejoined that the 
officer of rank must be sent in the first instance, before he 
would attend to any further communications. 

Lord Daihousie’s the so transactions, Lord Dalhousie was 

proceedings, in the north-west provinces, arid, apprehending 
from the aspect of circumstances, that the Govern¬ 
ment was drifting into a war, hastened down in the most un¬ 
comfortable of vehicles, with only a single servant, and reached 
Calcutta on the 29th January, intent on preventing hostilities, 
Those who were in communication with him at the time will 
bear testimony to the fact, that, so far was the annexation of 
Pegu from being a foregone conclusion before lie reached Cal¬ 
cutta, that no Governor-General ever manifested a greater* or 
more sincere repugnance to a war than Lord Dalhousie did on 
this occasion. It has again been surmised that he took posses¬ 
sion of that province to prevent its falling* into the hands of the 
French or the Americans, and it may be instructive to dispel 
this misconception by tracing it to its source. The United 
States frigate, “ Susquehana,” happened at this time to be in 
the Hoogly, and it was reported that the Washington Govern¬ 
ment contemplated the establishment of a consulate at JEan- 
goon for the protection of American subjects, not excluding 
missionaries, inasmuch as both the French and the American 
Governments, unlike the English, consider their missionary 
subjects as much entitled to protection as their commercial 
agents. One of the leading journals in Bengal, thinking* the 
Government of India dilatory in attending to the memorial of 
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rievances, remarked that “if John Bull was so slow to"' 
dress them, we must invoke the aid of brother Jonathan, and. 
send the 4 Susqiieliana’ to Rangoon.” But- it was not until 
the third application for redress had been, rejected by the Bur¬ 
mese authorities, that Lord Dalhousie came to the conclusion 
that no alternative was now left to the Government of India but 
to seek repar ation by force of arms. On the 12th February, he 
recorded Iris views in a Minute, in which, after a summary 
statement of previous transactions, he affirmed that to send an 
envoy of rank, as the Governor requested, to supersede the 
officers who had been employed in the negotiations, would be 
to admit the offensive accusations made against them, and that 
the British Government having thus relinquished the demands 
it had peremptorily advanced, and abandoned the officers it 
was bound to uphold, would unquestionably be regarded by the 
Burmese nation, as well as by every eastern people, as having' 
submitted to humiliation and avowed defeat. 44 The Govern¬ 
ment of India cannot,” he said, “ consistently with its own 
safety, appear for one day in. an attitude of inferiority, or hope 
to maintain peace and submission among the numberless 
princes aud people embraced within the vast circuit of the 
empire, if, for one day, it give countenance to a doubt of the 
absolute superiority of its arms, and of its continued resolu¬ 
tion to maintain it.” At the same time, he addressed a letter 
to the king reciting the oppression of British subjects, the 
demand for compensation, the insult offered to the deputation, 
and the refusal of any apology, and stating that large prepa¬ 
rations were now in progress to enforce the rights and vindi¬ 
cate the power of the British Government, but that the king 
might yet avert hostilities by acceding to the former demands, 
and paying down, by the 1st of April, ten lacs of rupees as a 
compensation for the expenses incurred in preparations. 

Effort of Lorn Finding a war all but inevitable, Lord Dal- 
Pttihousie, 1852. fxousie threw his whole soul into the work, and 
never since the time, sixty years before, when Lord Wellesley 
brought five armies into the field with matchless speed, and in 
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>roceedediip the river, and on the 11th April took up 
>sitiou in front of Rangoon. A brisk fire was opened 
simultaneously from the great Pagoda, on one side, and from 
Dal la on the opposite bank of the river. A party of seamen 
and marines landed with the Royal Irish at Dal la, and earned 
all the fortifications. Another detachment proceeded up the 
river against Kemmendine, where the steamers set the stockade 
du fire, but the Burmese extinguished the flames eight times, 
and it was not surrendered without a resolute defence, 
capture of The troops landed on the morning of the 12th 
Racoon, m2 ’ to proceed against the great Pagoda, which was 
the citadel, as well as the pride of Rangoon, and which had 
been fortified with such skill as to create the belief that the 
Burmese must have obtained the services of a European engi¬ 
neer* General Godwins force had not proceeded above a 
mile when a heavy fire was opened on it from a battery con¬ 
cealed in tlie jungle, and it was found necessary to bring up 
the twenty-four pound howitzers. The stockade was carried 
by storm after a brisk cannonade, but not without serious loss 
from the weapons of the enemy, and still more from the insup¬ 
portable heat of the weather, which struck down the bravest. 
The General now found that the Burmese had made no incon¬ 
siderable progress in the art of war since the former campaign; 
they had become bolder in their operations, more skilful in 
selecting their ground and covering their movements, and did 
not hesitate to quit their stockades, and assail our flanka ; they 
had moreover become good shots. His own troops were com¬ 
pletely exhausted by fatigue and heat, and he resolved to halt 
for the day. On the 18th, the troops did not alter their posi¬ 
tion, but the steamers kept up such a continuous cannonade 
on the town, that the governor was fain to abandon his palace 
and cross the river, after which he was no more heard of. At 
daybreak on the 14th, the whole force was under arms and 
marched towards the Pagoda. The Burmese, expecting that 
the General would attack the southern gate, had fortified it 
with a hundred guns, and collected 10,000 men for its defence, 
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W were confounded when they discovered that he was pro¬ 
ceeding to attack their weakest point on the eastern vestibule. 
The heavy eight-inch howitzers were dragged with incredible 
labour through the long grass and brush wood into a position 
opposite the gateway, and opened a terrific fire upon it, to 
which the Burmese replied with such effect that Captain 
Latter observed to the'General that we were losing ten men 
for every one which an assault might cost. A storming party, 
consisting' of 800 men drawn from the 80th Foot, the Royal 
Irish, and the 40th Native Infantry, was immediately formed, 
and advanced to.the attack under his guidance and under the 
command of Colonel Coote. As they moved towards the gate 
they were assailed from the three terraces which rose in 
succession one above another in the Pagoda, by an incessant 
discharge of missiles of every variety, links of chain, bags of 
broken metal, bottles of nails, and boxes of hammered bullets. 
It was defended with extraordinary gallantry by the felite of 
the Burmese army, styled the “ immortals,” but nothing could 
arrest the fiery valour of the British soldiers, who rushed up 
the broad stairs which led from one platform to another, and 
planted the British ensign on the gilded dome of the noble 
Pagoda. 

The town of Rangoon was entirely deserted by 
the inhabitants on the arrival of the expedition 
in 1824, and Sir Archibald Campbell was totally 
deprived of the resources of the country, and isolated from 
communication with the inhabitants. On the presenl occasion, 
however, no sooner was the Pagoda captured and the Burmese 
army dispersed, than the people returned to their houses and 
shops, and resumed their usual occupations. Provisions 
poured into the town; carpenters from Pegu hastened to offer 
their services to erect the wooden houses for the troops which 
the forethought of Lord Dalhousie had provided. The river 
was crowded with boats and shipping, and Rangoon became 
a busy mart of commerce. The municipal regulations laid 
down and rigidly enforced by the General, established order 
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itirity to stich an extent that the women of the country 
freely through the encampment without fear of insult. 
The natives of f the province? of Pegu. who had been severely 
oppressed by their Burmese conquerors, had flocked to the 
standard of Sir Archibald Campbell, whom they regarded as 
a deliverer; but they were cruelly abandoned to their fate 
at the close of the war, and their adherence to the fortunes of 
the strangers was visited by their former masters with 
tortures too revolting to be mentioned. With a lively recol¬ 
lection of those barbarities, and a full appreciation of the 
blessings which the provinces of ..A racan and Tenasserim had 
enjoyed under British rule, they welcomed the arrival of 
General Godwin, and it was the one hope of their hearts that 
they should not again be delivered up to the vengeance of 
their oppressors, but obtain the inestimable blessing of British 
protection. 

Close of th*. Compared with the great battles of the Sutlege 

wax*, 1853. an q the Punjab, the incidents of the war in IJur- 
inah appear tame and uninteresting. On the 17th May, 
General Godwin and Commodore Lambert captured Bassein, 
the western port of Burmah, with a trilling loss, though it 
was garrisoned by 5,000 men. While the force lay at Ran¬ 
goon the steamers scoured the Irawaddy, atnl the “ Proser¬ 
pine ” proceeded up the river, levelled the various stockades, 
and seized a large fleet of boats laden with grain. Captain 
Tarleton soon after started with five steamers for Prorae, which 
was abandoned by the Burmese troops, and, with the aid of 
the townsmen, he transferred some of the guns to his own 
vessels, and pitched the remainder into the river. Four days 
more of easy steaming would have taken him up to Ava, but 
though the magnificent fleet of steamers had the complete 
command of the river, General Godwin hesitated to advance 
to Promo With his limited force, leaving Rangoon open to 
attack from the Burmese army which was said to be hovering 
about it. This inactivity was attributed to senility rather than 
to military discretion, and reprobated by the press. Lord 
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Dalhousic proceeded to Rangoon in September to examine tbe 
state of affairs with hie own eyes, and to afford counsel and 
confidence to the General. He fully concurred with him in 
the conclusion that it would be injudicious to remove the 
troops from quarters where they enjoyed comparatively good 
health, and to expose them to the severities of the climate, 
without absolute necessity, but he advised the earliest prac¬ 
ticable movement on Pro me. It was captured on the 9th 
October with the lose of only one man. Towards the end of 
November a, detachment was sent to the relief of Major Hill, 
who had been left in charge of the town of Pegu on its first 
capture in June, with 400 men, and was besieged by 6,000 
Burmese. With the succour of this garrison all military 
operations ceased. The object of the expedition was to 
exact reparation for injuries inflicted on British subjects, not 
to break up the kingdom. Lord Dalhousie was confident that 
if the army were pushed on to the capital, the king would 
abandon it on our approach and retire to the northern portion 
of his dominions, where he would be inaccessible among the 
■wild tribes of mountaineers, and eight hundred miles of unpro¬ 
fitable territory would thus be thrown on our hands; he deter¬ 
mined therefore to remain content with the occupation of Pegu. 
Annexation of The Government had now to consider the course 
Pegu, 1352. Which was to be taken to “confirm the vindica¬ 
tion of our power, to obtain reimbursement of the expenses of 
the war, and to provide a security against its recurrence.” 
Lord Dalhousie recorded a Minute on the subject, in which he 
stated: “In the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed 
my opinion that Conquest in Burinah would be a calamity 
second only to the calamity of war. That opinion remains 
unchanged. If any adequate alternative for the confiscation 
of territory could have been found by me, or had been sug¬ 
gested to me, my mind would most readily have adopted it. 
If conquest is contemplated by me now, it is not as a positive 
good, but as the least of those evils before me, from which we 
must necessarily select one. But, after constant and anxious 
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during which hostilities have 
been in progress, I can discover no escape from the necessity. 

I have been driven most reluctantJy to the conclusion that no 
measure will adequately meet the object which in my judgment 
it is absolutely necessary to secure,—the establishment of our 
superiority now, and its maintenance hereafter,—except the 
seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories of the 
Burmah kingdom. In like manner as in 1820 it was felt to bo 
necessary to deprive the Burmese of the provinces of Tenas- 
serim, Arncam and Assam, so now, fqr stronger reasons, and 
with better effect, the occupation of the province of Pegu 
appears to me to be unavoidably demanded by sound v»ows of 
general policy/’ He then proceeded to enumerate the political 
and commercial advantages which might be expected from the 
annexation. The Court of Directors concurred with him in 
thinking that extension of territory was not in itself desirable, 
and that the annexation even of a province possessing so many 
advantages as Pegu, was to be looked upon rarffer in the light 
of a choice of evils than a positive and unmixed good. u Wo 
entirely agree with the Governor-General in his estimate of 
the important bearing which the occupation of this fine pro¬ 
vince with reference to its position, its climate, and its adapta¬ 
tion in a commercial and maritime point of view to the 
interests of this country, may have upon the security and 
advancement of our Indian empire. We therefore convey to 
you our authority, under the sanction of the Queen’s Govern¬ 
ment, to consider the permanent occupation of Pegu, audits 
final annexation to the dominions of Her Majesty as the just 
and necessary result of those military operations which you 
have been driven to direct against the Burmese empire.” A 
Proclamation was accordingly issued on the 20th December, 
declaring that in compensation for the past, and better security 
for the future, the Governor-General in Council had resolved, 
and hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is now arid 
shall be henceforth a portion of the British territories in the 
East. Lord Daihousie likewise drafted a treaty of peace and 
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cession, which was to be conveyed to Ava by General ChSjwuT 
and Captain Phayre; but before they took their departure, a 
revolution occurred at the capital, the king was dethroned, and 
his brother reigned in his stead. By him commissioners were 
despatched to treat with the British authorities, but they were 
unable to come to terms. The army was therefore broken up 
without the conclusion of any treaty, which Lord Dalhousie 
censed to regret after he had been assured u that all Burmah 
would consider it 1 an absurdity to observe a treaty, if it could 
be disregarded with profit.” 

Result of the ^ bden truly observed that the inhabitants 
Conquest, .1852* of Pegu annexed themselves to the Company’s 
dominions before Lord Dalhonsie determined to 
incorporate the province. For three quarters of a century 
they had suffered the extremity of oppression from their Bur¬ 
mese conquerors, and they hailed with rapture the prospect of 
passing under British rule. Their expectations have not been 
disappointed. Since the first establishment of the Company’s 
authority in the East, no province has ever exhibited so rapid 
and extraordinary a development of prosperity. The staple 
produce of the country is rice, the exportation of which was 
little known under the Burmese Government, but has been 
steadily on the increase under our flag; the total exports of 
this article from British Burmah, including the Aracan and 
Tenasserim provinces, has reached the sum of two crores 
and a* half of rupees a-year, of which one half comes back in 
treasure. Its export and import trade has risen from a very 
insignificant sum, to the almost incredible amount of nine 
crores of rupees, or nine millions sterling a-yeat*. Rangoon, 
the Calcutta of the Irawaddy, which contained only a few thou¬ 
sand inhabitants when Lord Dalhonsie visited it, in 1852 now 
numbers 66,000. The old town was the grave of the army in 
1824 ; the new town, laid out, by our engineer officers, is one 
of the most healthful in our Asiatic dominions. The great 
want of the valley of the Irawaddy was population, which 
had crumbled away under Burmese oppression. It has been 
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lly increasing, and the province of Pegu now contains 
pulation little short of a million and a-half, while the fer¬ 
tility of the soil would support ten times that number. The 
entire population of British Btirmah, according to the last 
census, amounted to two millions and a quarter; and it is a 
notable fact, that the quantity of British manufactures an¬ 
nually absorbed by it exceeds a crore and a quarter of rupees; 
one Burmese customer would thus appear to be more valuable 
to the looms of England than four Bengalees. The system 
of civil and criminal judicature and of police introduced into 
the province is exactly adapted to the wants of the people, 
simple and inexpensive in its character, and prompt and vigor¬ 
ous in its operations. All those improvements, which, though 
totally mi known in native states, follow as a matter of course 
on the establishment of British rule—facilities of intercourse 
by land and water, postal and telegraphic communication, 
plans of education, sanitary rules and appliances—have been 
bestowed on the province in profusion, and one-fifth of the 
revenue is devoted to public Works. The people are happy 
and contented, and have not the least desire for any change 
in the Government. Indeed, so firmly seated is the British 
authority in Pegu, that in 1857 it was considered perfectly 
safe to leave it without European troops, which were with¬ 
drawn to quell the mutinies in the older provinces. The 
revenue has steadily increased without any undue pressure on 
the people. When Mr. Cobden, soon after the conquest, pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet to denounce its iniquity, Lord Dathousie 
remarked to a friend, 4 ‘the British nation will one day find that 
Pegu ‘pays, and the crime of having placed it under British 
protection will be condoned.” Whether tho crime has been 
condoned or not, is a matter of indifference ? but Pegu pays, 
not only the whole of its civil list, which lias been fixed with 
a view to efficiency rather than economy, but the entire ex¬ 
pense of its military establishment. The revenues amount to 
a crore of rupees, the expenditure to about five per cent less. 
The happiness which the people enjoy under our institutions 
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the finances of India. It has been singularly fortunate in 
Laving*, almost from the commencement of our rule, enjoyed 
the services of Colonel—now Sir Arthur—Phayre, one of the 
Company's great administrators. It is to his talent and energy 
that the province owes the system of administration which 
forms the basis of its prosperity. Equally free from the hauteur 
of our national character, and from the pride of place, his inter** 
course with all classes has been unrestrained and genial. The 
people have come to regard lrirn with the affectionate reve¬ 
rence which is paid to a parent, and long will his name con¬ 
tinue fresh and flagrant in their recollections. 


During the last year of Lord Dalhousie's ad 
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dineute, 1856. ministration, the peace of Bengal was disturbed 
by an outbreak of the gautals, the tribes inhabiting* the hill 
ranges of Rajmahl. They were the descendants of those 
among whom, Mr. Cleveland had laboured to introduce the 
blessings of civilization, seventy years before. At a later 
period, Mr. Pontet, the magistrate, a man of kindred bene¬ 
volence, endeavoured with indefatigable zeal to implant habits 
of agricultural industry among them. These half civilized 
mountaineers were harassed, like the Coles in 1833, by the 
processes and tire bailiffs of the courts, and by the enforced 
demands of Bengalee money-lenders who had found their way 
among* the villagers. They suddenly rose in rebellion in the 
month of July, and armed with pickaxes and poisoned arrows, 
poured down by thousands on the peaceful plains, spread¬ 
ing desolation in all directions. Every European dwelling 
within their reach was sacked, and seven Europeans were put 
to death. Their course was marked by the blaze of villages, 
and the inhabitants fled before them, as they had done a 
century earlier from the Mahrattas. Nothing was less to 
have been expected than such an insurrection in a district 
where for seventy years the presence of a soldier had been 
unnecessary. The Government was taken completely by 
surprise; the rains had set in with their usual violence, and 
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ops were available except the corps of hill rangers, corn- 
of men of the same tribe. They were driven back by the 
insurgents, who also derived fresh courage by the slaughter 
of an officer and twenty sepoys. It was on this occasion that 
the military utility of the rail was for the first time exhibited, 
by the conveyance of a body of troops in a few hours, who 
saved the important station of Raueegunge from pillage, 
and the surrounding country from devastation. The Gover¬ 
nor-General was at Ootacamund, and the Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. Halliday, was urgent for the proclamation of martial law, 
but the scruples of the legislative member of Council delayed 
the passing of the Act till the beginning of November. As 
the cold season advanced troops were brought up from various 
directions; the rebels were hemmed in on every side, and 
hunted through the country with as little tenderness as they 
had shown to their victims; the cholera likewise made great 
hav oc among them. The rebellion was at length extinguished, 
and the field force broken up, on the last day of the year. The 
insurrection was not however without some countervailing 
advantage. The same boon was conferred on the Santa Is 
which had been bestowed on the Coles ; the district was con¬ 
verted into a non-regulation province and placed in charge of 
a Commissi oner. 

_ r t Under the military division of Lord Dalhousie’s 

Mutinies in the . u 

Punjab, 1849— administration, it only remains to notice the acts 
of insubordination manifested in the Punjab, as in 
Sinde. from the withdrawal of extra allowances to the native 
troops, when it became a British province. In July, 1849, the 
men of the 13th and 22rul Native Infantry re fused their curtailed 
pay at first, but subsequently consented to accept it. Courts- 
martial were held, and one native officer, and four men of the 
18th, and an officer and six men of the 22nd were dismissed 
the service, while seventeen of the delinquents in both regi¬ 
ments were imprisoned for life. The next case of insubordina¬ 
tion occurred in the 41st at Delhi, where, after the order of 
reduction had been read, the men returned to their lines and 
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sd arras, but refused to take off their accoutrements. Tfi 
tlonim&nderdn-chief • happened to be on the spot at the time, 
and sent to announce to the regiment that insubordination 
would be punished by dismissal, after which, it marched off to 
Mooltau, upon the reduced scale of pay. At Wuzeerabad, in 
the Punjab, the sepoys of the 82nd hesitated' to receive their 
pay; the first four who declined it were seized, tried, sentenced 
to imprisonment, and marched off in irons in the presence of 
the brigade, and not a man refused to accept it afterwards. 
A native officer of this regiment was subsequently brought 
to a court-martial for having concealed this feeling of insubor¬ 
dination from his superiors, and five men were sentenced to 
fourteen years imprisonment for having fomented it. Sir Charles 
Napier ordered their sentence to be revised, when they were 
condemned to death, but he commuted the punishment to 
transportation for life. The 66th marched from Lucknow to 
Oovindgur, but the commanding officer, from a feeling of 
timidity, culpably neglected to explain the retrenchment of 
pay. to the regiment before it started, and contented himself 
with announcing it to some of the native officers. It was for 
the first time made known to the men on their arrival at the 
fort on the 1st February, 1850* when they exhibited symptoms 
of mutiny. One sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but he 
was felled to the ground by a blow from the sword of Lieu¬ 
tenant Macdonald, and a small squadron of cavalry under 
Colonel Bradford marched in and restored discipline. The 
men piled arms, and quietly marched out at the command of 
their Colonel. Their correspondence was seized at the post 
office, but not a single expression of disaffection could be dis¬ 
covered in it. Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
in the Punjab, denied that there was any attempt to fceize the 
fort, or that a spirit of mutiny pervaded the corps, or the army, 
although, as lie admitted, there was a general feeling of disap¬ 
pointment. at being deprived of a high rate of pay, and partial 
and individual mutiny. Sir Charles Napier took upon himself 
to disband the regiment and replace it by a Ghoorka corps. 
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was the assumption of an authority which belongd 
y to the Government, but, in the absence of the Governor- 
General, it was overlooked by the Vice-President in Council, 
and the order was confirmed. But the interference of the 
Commander-in-chief with the allowances of the native army, 
was too grave to be overlooked. On the loth August, 1845, 
Lord Hardinge had established the rule that, whenever the 
price of provisions forming the aggregate of the sepoy’s diet 
exceeded three rupees and a-half a-month, the difference should 
be made up to him in money. Sir Charles Napier declared the 
rule to be unjust and impolitic, and ordered a previous scale of 
compensation, which had been superseded, to be revived. The 
benefit It gave to the sepoy did not exceed an ana a-month, 
but it was an infringement of the constitutional prerogative of 
the Government. Sir Charles endeavoured to justify this act by 
the assertion that he was surrounded by a hostile population, 
that the whole army of the Punjab, numbering 40,000 men, 
was infected with a spirit of mutiny, that the empire was in 
great peril, and that he was constrained to act with promptitude 
and decision. Lord Dalhousie maintained that although mutiny 
did exist, it was partial, inconsiderable in degree, and com¬ 
prised only a few. He denied the existence of a spirit of 
mutiny among40,000 native sepoys in the Punjab, and quoted 
a letter written by Sir Charles only four days before he penned 
this sweeping condemnation, in which he affirmed that he had 
seen most armies in the world, but had never seen a more 
obedient and orderly army than that of India ; and in reference 
to the mutiny, stated that ho would not allow a few malig¬ 
nant and discontented scoundrels to disgrace their colours and 
their regiments by an insolent attempt to dictate to the Go v em¬ 
inent what pay that Government should give its soldiers.” 
Lord Dalhousie officially informed him that 44 the Governor- 
General in Council would not again permit the Commander-in- 
chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in 
India.” Sir Charles immediately placed bis resignation in the 
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6»ds <>f the Ministry. The question was referred by them to 
the Duke of Wellington, who had selected Sir Charles for the 
command in India., and he performed what he called “the 
painful task of reviewing the whole transaction ” with a stern 
impartiality, lie came to the conclusion that although there 
were murmnrings and complaints at Wuzeerabad, there was no 
mutiny. There was no evidence that a general spirit of mu¬ 
tiny pervaded 40,000 troops in the Punjab. The Gfitb having 
mutinied at Govindgur, piled its arms under the orders of its 
officers, was marched out, disbanded, and sent into the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces in this very month of January, 1850, with the 
knowledge of the whole army, and there had not been a sign 
of any movement, in favour of the mutinous regiment. There 
was no sufficient reason for suspending the rule of compensa¬ 
tion of the loth August, 1845. The Governor-General was 
right, and did no more than his duty in expressing his disap¬ 
probation of the act of the Commander-in-chief, and could not 
with propriety have acted otherwise. This decision of the 
great Duke settles the historical merits of the question. 


CHAPTER XL1. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION—TRANSACTIONS WITU 
NATIVE PRINCES, 1848-1854. 

Lord Daliiousik had not been four months in India before the 
question of the succession to the raj of Sattara, a email prin¬ 
cipality under the Bombay Presidency, with a revenue of 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, was brought before him. 
The eventual absorption of this unit in the great Indian 
empire was not, in itself, a matter of any political significance, 
but it has acquired a degree of importance from the use which 
has been made of it to denounce Lord Dnlhousie’s administra¬ 
tion, for what has been designated ‘‘his policy of auuoxa- 
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of which this was the first instance. It derives still 
importance from the fact that it was on this occasion 
that the Court of Directors and the Board of Control enun¬ 
ciated, for the; guidance of the Government of India, their 
decision regarding* the rights connected with adoption in the 
families of native princes. 

origin of On the deposition of the Bajoe Kao in 1817, 

Suttam, idi8. Lord .Hastings resolved to make a suitable pro¬ 
vision for the family of Sevajee, the founder of the Maha- 
ratta greatness, which had been deprived by the Peshwa of all 
power, and held in durance upon a small pittance. Ilis chief 
object was “to conciliate the Maharatta tribes to the new 
order of things, and to establish among them a counterpoise 
to the remaining influence of the former brahminical govern¬ 
ment.” In the - following year a treaty was concluded with 
the raja, which recited that, in consideration of the antiquity 
of his house, the British Government had determined to invest 
him with a sovereignty sufficient for the maintenance of his 
family in comfort and dignity. The territory of Sattara was 
therefore ceded to him, his heirs and successors, in perpetual 
sovereignty, to be held in subordinate co-operation witli the 
British Government. The restrictions imposed on him were 
of the most stringent character. He was not only denied all 
political power, but forbidden to hold any intercourse with 
foreign potentates, even for the purpose of forming matrimo¬ 
nial alliances, otherwise than through the Resident. The his¬ 
torian of the Mahratta and Pindareo war, who was also the 
political secretary to Government during this transaction, 
records that the authority of the raja could never be looked 
on as independent, and that his court differed little from the 
pageant courts of Delhi, Moorsliedabad, or Arcot. The raja him¬ 
self considered that lie was little better than “ the manager 
and farmer of a district, ” and, soon after his accession, made 
efforts to throw off these restrictions, and gradually proceeded 
from one intrigue and one act of contumacy to another till, in 
183 V J, the Government of India deemed it necessary to depose 
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His brother was raised to the throne and administered 
the country with great vigour and beneficence for ten. years; 
he died on. the 5th of April, 1848. Be had repeatedly applied 
for permission to adopt a son, but the Resident was constrained 
to reply that it was beyond his province to grant it. Two days 
before his death he again expressed his fervent hope that the 
lad he might adopt would be recognized as his heir and suc¬ 
cessor to the throne. Two hours before he breathed his last, 
a boy whom he had not previously thought of, was brought 
to him at imp-hazard ; the ceremonies of adoption were per¬ 
formed, and a royal salute was fired. The adoption was com¬ 
plete according to the rules of the Hindoo shasters, and 
secured to the soul of the deceased prince in the next world 
all those benefits which it would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
The adopted son succeeded to all the personal property of 
the raja, but it rested with the British Government to de¬ 
termine whether he should succeed also to the sovereignty 
of Sattara. Within a week of the decease of the raja, Sir 
Opinion of sir ^ eor 8‘ e Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, recorded 
Georgecierk, a Minute, recommending that he should bo ac¬ 

knowledged as the raja. Sir George had long 
been distinguished in India as the foremost champion of the 
native chiefs, and was regarded as the most influential member 
of that school of Indian politics which holds their interests to 
be of ".paramount importance; his opinion in the present case, 
therefore, renders it redundant to notice the Minutes of any 
inferior pen, either in India or in England. He stated that 
the treaty was one of perpetual friendship and alliance be¬ 
tween the English Government and his Highness, his heirs 
and successors. Such expressions ordinarily meant a sove¬ 
reignty which should not lapse for want of heirs so long as 
there was any one who could succeed, according to the usages 
of the people to whom the treaty referred. The lad now 
adopted was such a successor. Sir George admitted that the 
sanction of the paramount state was by custom required to 
renduv an adoption to a principality valid, and that in the 
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our predecessors, this was made a source of profit 
^treasury, “ Can we hero/’ he enquired, “ without injustice, 
exercise that right of sanction, to the extent of prohibiting 
adoption f The raja engaged, it is true, to hold his territory, 
in subordinate co-operation with the British Government, but 
there are many instances of states held subordinate to another 
iu all external relations, the duration of whose sovereignty it 
was never supposed could be justly terminated by the supe¬ 
rior state in default of direct heirs.If it be inconsistent 

with justice to refuse confirmation to the act of adoption, it 
was useless to enquire whether it was better for the interests 
of the people or the empire.” 

Opinion of Mr. Sir George Clerk was succeeded in a few weeks 
wmonghbjrj.848. by Lord Falkland, who concurred with the other 
members of Council iri taking a directly opposite view of the 
case. The most important Minute recorded on this occasion 
was that of Mr. Willoughby, in which all the stores of know¬ 
ledge he had accwrmlated during- a long period of service iu 
high political appointments were brought to the discussion, 
and the question of adoption by native princes was examined 
with great skill and impartiality. Of Such importance did 
Lord DaUiousie consider this dissertation as to pronounce it 
the text book on adoption. Mr. Willoughby’s opinion in this 
case carries greater weight from the circumstance that, on a 
subsequent occasion, bis views regarding the rights of one of 
the native princes were diametrically opposed to the decision 
of the Governor-General. The establishment of the raj of 
Sattara, he observed, was an act of spontaneous liberality on 
the part of the British Government, which, in .1818, had as 
much right to retain the Sattara territory as any of the other- 
districts which belonged to the Peshwa. Whatever right the 
raja possessed must be looked for in the treaty of 1819, under 
which the state was created. That treaty conferred the 
sovereignty on the raja and on his heirs and successors ; but, 
in his judgment, it did not confer the right to create an heir 
by adoption, on failure of natural heirs. Admitting, however, 
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reverse, for the sake of argument, to render the adoptic 
valid for succession to the state in such cases as Sattara, the 
confirmation of the paramount authority in India was essential, 
according to immemorial and almost universally admitted cus¬ 
tom. The custom was, In fact, so ancient and so universal 
as to have all the effect of law* Of this the late raja was fully 
conscious, and lie invariably acknowledged that the adoption 
could have no political value unless the sanction of the British 
Government could be obtained. Mr. Willoughby then pro¬ 
ceeded to state that he was no advocate for the extinction of 
the native states by violent or unjust means ; but when they 
fairly lapsed to us, as they would have done to the Govern¬ 
ment which preceded us, he would not allow them to bo 
perpetuated by adoption, except under special circumstances. 
The question now before the Council was whether, after the 
lapse of thirty years, we were likely to obtain the same advan¬ 
tages which were anticipated by Mr. Elphinstone, and whether 
they were of sufficient moment to render it expedient that the 
Sattara state should be reconstituted for the benefit of a boy 
hitherto brought up in poverty and obscurity. Those who 
regarded the native states as safety-valves for the discon¬ 
tented, and for particular classes, for whom it was difficult to 
find employment under our rule, would probably decide on re¬ 
creating the state. Those, on the other hand, who coincided with 
him in opinion, that British rule should on every fair occasion 
be extended, under the opinion expressed by Mr. Macaulay, 
that “ no Government exists of which the intentions are purer, 
or which on the whole has done move to extend civilization 
and promote the happiness of the human race than the Com¬ 
pany, 5 ’ would take an opposite view of the case, and deter¬ 
mine, in virtue of our prerogative m lords paramount, not to 
confirm the adoption. 

Lord r>aihouse's Minutes of Sir George Clerk, in favour of 

researches, adoption, and of Lord Falkland and the two mem- 
bers of the Bombay Council in opposition to it, 
were submitted to Lord Dalhonsie. The question was alto- 
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r new to him, and to assist his judgment, he called for 
the information which could bo obtained from the public 
records of the opinions of official functionaries, the instructions 
received from the Court of Directors, and the precedents which 
had been established* on the subject of adoption. He found 
that four years before, on nominating a successor to the vacant 
throne of Holkar, Lord If aiding© had distinctly informed him 
that the chief ship should descend to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, in due succession, from generation to 
generation, to the entire exclusion of heirs by adoption. He 
found that Sir James Oarnac, the Governor of Bombay, who 
described himself as “ a strong and earnest advocate for up¬ 
holding the native states of India,” when employed in placing 
the late raja on the Sattara throne, had recorded that he was 
childless and, at his advanced period of life, was not likely 
to have any children, and that as there was no other party 
who could claim the succession by hereditary right, the Sattara 
state would lapse to the British Government, unless, indeed, 
it should be judged expedient to allow this line of princes to 
be continued by the Hindoo custom of adoption. He found that 
Sir John Malcolm had stood alone in ad vocating the expediency 
of giving the sanction of Government to adoptions, and that, 
on the ground of making them a source of profit to the state. 
His successor in the chair at Bombay had, however, taken a 
different view of the question, and it was referred to the Court 
of Directors, They had previously reminded the Government of 
India that their sanction was requisite, not indeed to the 
validity of an adoption, or’ to the enjoyment of the private 
rights it conferred, but to enable the adopted son to succeed 
to the chiefship. In reply to the reference they stated : 
“We are unable to frame anymore precise directions for your 
guidance in such cases than that whenever it is optional witli 
you to give or withhold your consent to adoptions, that indul¬ 
gence should be the exception, and not the rule ; and should 
never be granted but as a special mark of favour and appro¬ 
bation.” The principle thus laid down by the public autbo- 
II. 3 B 
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^jaties in England was subsequently exemplified by refusii 
**■^10 allow the chiefs of Mandave and Colaba the privilege of 
adoption on the failure of natural heirs, and annexing their 
territories, while they rewarded the chief of Sanglee for 
his loyalty and attachment to the British Government, by 
permitting him to perpetuate his sovereignty by this pro¬ 
cess. 

After a careful examination of these documents 
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conclusion#, and precedents, Lord JJalhousio came to the con¬ 
clusion that as a general rule, established beyond 
cavil and doubt, and sanctioned by the supreme authority in 
the empire, it rested with the sovereign power, on tho death of 
the holder of a fief without issue, to permit its continuance by 
adoption, or to annex it to the state; that adoption by such a 
prince of any individual was valid as regarded his private pro¬ 
perty or possessions, but insufficient to constitute him heir to 
the principality, until it had been confirmed by the sovereign 
authority. In the case of Sattara, the British Government pos¬ 
sessed this absolute power to grant or to refuse adoption, as the 
creator of the raj in 1819. If the late raja had left an heir of 
his own body, no question could have been entertained of the 
perfect right of such an heir to succeed t:> the throne; but the 
death of his Highness without heivs natural, having rendered 
the throne vacant, the territory should be held, according to 
law and practice, to have lapsed to the paramount state. He 
agreed with Mr. Willoughby regarding the policy of taking 
advantage of every just opportunity which presented itself of 
consolidating the territories that already belonged to us, and of 
getting rid of those petty intervening principalities, which 
might be a means of annoyance, but could never be a source of 
strength. He remarked, that by incorporating Sattara with 
our own possessions, we should acquire continuity of military 
communications, increase of the resources of the state, and 
uniformity of administration in matters of justice and revenue 
over a large additional tract. He added, “ In my conscience, 
I believe wo should ensure to the population of the state a per- 
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of that just and mild Government they have lately ©n- 
ed, but which they will bold by a poor and uncertain tenure, 
if we resolve to continue the raj and to deliver it over to the 
Government of a boy, brought up in obscurity, selected for 
adoption almost by chance, and of whose character and quali¬ 
ties nothing whatever was known to the raja Who adopted 
him.” 

I>rinei- Seven years before tW question of Sattara was 
pie® oi lom oat. presented to the Government of India, the Gover¬ 
nor-General and his Council in Calcutta recorded 
their unanimous opinion that “ our policy should be to per¬ 
severe in the one clear and direct course of abandoning no 
just or honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are scrupulously respected.” Lord 
Dalhousio embraced the opportunity of the Sattara Minute to 
record his entire concurrence in the views of his predecessor* 
“It was his strong and deliberate opinion that in the exercise 
of a sound and wise policy, the British Government is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue as may from time to time pre¬ 
sent themselves, whether they arise from the lapse of subordi¬ 
nate states by the failure of all heirs of every description what¬ 
ever, or from the failure of heirs natural, when the succession 
can be sustained only by the sanction of the Government being 
given to the ceremony of adoption according to Hindoo law. 
The Government is bound on such occasions to act with the 
purest integrity and the most scrupulous good faith. Where ver 
a shadow of doubt can be shown, the claim should be at once 
abandoned. But when the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and 
legally its due, and to extend to that territory the benefit of 
our sovereignty, present and prospective.” The most liberal 
provision was made for the Sattaia family. The ranees and 
the adopted son were allowed to retain property to the extent 
of sixteen lacs of rupees, and valuable landed estates, and like¬ 
wise received an annual pension of a lac of rupees. 
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The whole question was referred to the Court 



homoftvthorities, of Directors, together with the Minutes which had 


1849, 


been recorded in Calcutta and Bombay. Sir George 


Clerk had stated in his Minute that it would be convenient to 
the Governments in India, and acceptable to the people, if the 
“determination of the present question should lead to the 
declaration of fixed principles for the regulation, under the 
authority of the British Government, of successions in default 
of heirs.” The Court, with the concurrence of the Board of 
Control, accordingly communicated for the guidance of the 
Government of India, the fixed principle upon which all such 
questions were to be decided, in the following clear and expli¬ 
cit terms : “ By the general law arid custom of India, a de¬ 
pendent principality like that of Sattara, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the consent of the paramount power; we 
are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such con¬ 
sent ; and the general interests committed to our charge are 
best consulted by withholding it.” This memorable despatch 
was dated the 24th January, 1849. 

Berar; death of Nearly five years elapsed without any occasion 
the raja, \853. f or application of the law of succession thus 
laid down by the supreme authority of the empire, when the 
raja of Jhansi died on the 21st November, 18{u>, and the raja 
of Nagpore three weeks after. It has been stated in a 
former chapter that the treachery of the raja Appa Sahib, 
in 1817, and in the succeeding year, placed the state of Nag¬ 
pore at the mercy of the British Government. Lord Hastings 
generously restored it to the royal family and seated a youth 
on the throne, placing him during his minority under the 
guardianship of his mother, Baka bye, a woman of great 
spirit and intelligence, and entrusting the administration to 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident. The raja died twenty-seven years 
after, without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or 
adopted. Mr. Mansell, the Resident at Nagpore, at the time of 
his decease, had repeatedly pressed the subject of adopting a 
son on his attention for two years, but he always manifested 
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i-eatest. aversion to the subject;. Neither had hi,, widow, 
who, according 1 to the usage peculiar to this state, enjoyed 
the privilege of adoption without the injunction of her dying 
husband, expressed any desire to take advantage of it. Mr. 
Mansell, who was one of the advocates of perpetuating" native 
dynasties, recommended that the British Government should 
appropriate half the public revenue to its own use, and place 
the management of the state in the hands of Baka bye, then in 
her seventy-fifth year. In case the selection of this lady 
should not be approved bv the Governor-General, he men¬ 
tioned the names of “two other pretenders to the throne,” 
one of whom “ had a delicate constitution, but had not suf¬ 
fered from any serious illness for the last three years ; ” the 
other was “ a violent and dissipated youth.” Lord Dalhousie 
recorded an elaborate Minute on the subject, in which he dis¬ 
cussed it on the ground of right, and of expediency. He observed 
that there existed no person whatever, who, either by virtue 
of treaty, or by the custom of the Bhonslay family, or accord¬ 
ing to Hindoo law, or the Mahratta interpretation of that 
law, could claim to be the heir and successor of the deceased 
raja. “ We have not now to decide any question which turns 
upon the right of a paramount power to refuse confirmation 
to an adoption by an inferior. We have before us no question 
of an inchoate, or incomplete, or irregular adoption, for the 
raja has died, and has deliberately abstained from adopting 
an heir. The state of Nagpore, conferred on the raja and his 
heirs in 1818 by the British Government has reverted to it on 
• the death of the raja without any heir. The case of Nagpore 
stands wholly without example. Justice and custom and 
precedent leave the Government wholly unfettered to decide 
as it thinks best. Policy alone must determine the question 
whether the sovereignty of the state which was conferred on 
a Goojnr in 1818 shall be conferred on somebody else as a gift 
a second time.” The conclusion to which lie came was that 
the gratuitous alienation of the state of Nagpore in favour of a 
Mahratta youth, was called for by no obligation of justice or 
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equity, and was forbidden by every consideration of Bound 
policy. 

British and the question of expediency he contrasted the 

pnivive admirris- condition of the country for eight years under the 
trati'ms, isio-53, a( j ni [ u i 3 t.mtio.ii of Mr. Jenkins with its subsequent 

condition under the raja. Colonel Sutherland, whose long 
experience and connection with native states, made his 
testimony of peculiar value, had left on record that the name 
of Mr. Jenkins—Bunich) sahib—was never mentioned by the 
people without affection, and wouj.d be handed clown to pos¬ 
terity as that of a great benefactor, and that under his ad- 
ministration the country had become a garden. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mansell described the late raja as “ absorbed 
in the society of low followers, in the sports of wrestling 
and ldte-flying, in cards, sieging, and dancing, and in 
the vulgar conversation and mean pursuits of bis dancing 
girls. " Eight years before his death, one of his concubines 
had brought him to a confirmed habit of drinking, and 
this vice alone, against which the Resident had repeatedly 
remonstrated, was sufficient to disqualify him for the govern¬ 
ment. He manifested an invincible distaste for business, and 
never left the zenana without reluctance. His chief object 
was to fill the privy purse from bribes, fines, confiscations, 
and compositions. He was completely in the hands of the 
most unprincipled favourites, who put up justice to sale, arid 
plundered the country. He contented himself with signing 
and sealing documents which awarded decisions to those who 
payed best; and “ all his thoughts and actions resembled 
those of a village chandler. ” 

Anxiety of the It was no matter of surprise that the people 

people for the s houl(l long for the halcyon days of British rule. 

British rule ° - * 

imt-wm. Mr. Cavendish, the Resident in 1837, had affirmed 

that while any questioning of the right of adoption at 
Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, would be improper, be¬ 
cause those territories were not bestowed on the present or 
former rulers by the British Government, Nag-pore, Sattara, 
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and- Mysore ■wore created by the Hon. Company, find none tint 
a descendant of the grantee could advance any claim to the 
succession according to the law of the land. He asserted that 
all the agriculturists, bankers, and shopkeepers would prefer 
the British rule to that of any native government, arid hail 
with joy the return of tlicir former masters; he therefore 
recommended the annexation of the country. His successor, 
Major Wilkinson, who had always upheld the cause of native 
princes, asserted, on the contrary, that Nagpore stood pre¬ 
cisely in the same position as Gwalior, and advised that per¬ 
mission should be given to* the raja to adopt a son; hat, with 
an amiable candour, acknowledged that the course proposed 
by Mr. Cavendish would be most beneficial and gratifying to 
the mass of the population, who desired nothing so much as 
to be placed under the British Government; and this, he 
remarked, “ was not a mere idle wish for change, inasmuch as 
they had experienced the blessings of the rule of British officers. 
The only people who would regret a change, were a few 
favourites about the Court and their followers.’ Mr. Mansell, 
who advocated the continuance of a native government, be¬ 
cause, among other benefits, it would conciliate the prejudices 
of the native aristocracy, stated that “if the public voice were 
polled, it would be greatly in favour of escaping from the 
chance of a rule like that of the late chief in his latter years.” 
Lord a review of this body of evidence supplied 

conclusions, 1858. through a period of twenty-five years, by a 
succession of officers, who differed from each other in political 
opinions, Lord Dalhouftie came to the conclusion that the in¬ 
terest and happiness of the people forbade the British Govern¬ 
ment to bestow the sovereignty of Nagpore afresh on a native 
ruler. He then passed in review the repeated failures which 
had attended the experiment of setting up native sovereigns 
to govern territories we had acquired by the issue of war. 
“ We set up a raja at Mysore ; and we have long since been 
obliged to assume the direct management of the country, and 
to take out of the raja’s hands the power which he was found 
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j$nnfit to wield. We set up a raja at Sattara, and twenty years 
afterwards we were obliged to dethrone and exile him. We 
set up a raja at Nttgpore; we afforded him every advantage 
a native prince could command; an able and experienced 
princess was his guardian and the regent of the state. So 
favoured, so aided, he has, nevertheless, lived and died a 
seller of justice, a miser, a drunkard, and a debauchee.’' He 
said he was well aware that the continuance of the raj of 
Nagpore under some Mahratta rule, as an act of grace and 
favour on the part of the British Government, would be highly 
acceptable to native sovereigns and nobles in India; but 
“ I place the interests of the people of Nagpore foremost 
among the considerations which induce me to advise that 
the state should now pass under British Government, for I 
conscientiously declare, that unless I believed that the pros¬ 
perity and happiness of its inhabitants would be promoted by 
their being placed permanently under British rule, no other 
advantages which could arise out of the measure, would move 
me. to propose it.” He then touched on the benefits which 
might accrue from the annexation. The essential interests of 
England would be promoted if the great cotton fields in the 
valley of Berai were placed under British management, and 
a railroad constructed to convey its produce to the port of 
Bombay; the dominions of the Nizam would be surrounded 
by British territory ; a direct line of communication would be 
established between Bombay and Calcutta, and the British 
empire materially consolidated. 

Minutes of Of the three members of Council the proposal 

Coionoi Low and 0 f Lord Dalliousie was controverted by only one, 
1853. Colonel—now Sir John—Low. He had been em¬ 

ployed for thirty years in political posts of the highest import¬ 
ance in various parts of India, and acquired a large fund of 
experience, which gave no ordinary weight to his political 
opinions. He was distinguished by the amiability of his dis¬ 
position ; and his long intercourse with the native princes and 
chiefs had created a benevolent sympathy with their feelings 
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rsties, which it wan impossible not to respect, even 
when it appeared occasionally to be carried to excess. It was 
his opinion that as there was no limitation in the treaty, the 
late raja was placed in the same position as Appa Sahib before 
he made war on the Government, and when lie occupied the 
throne by hereditary right; that the raja possessed the same 
power and authority as any other independent prince; and 
that the annexation of the territory would contravene the 
spirit as well as the letter of the treaty. He admitted that 
the great mass of tho people ought to be grateful for the 
system of government projected for them by the Governor- 
General, and would certainly be better governed than under 
the late raja, but the men of high rank and influence would be 
less contented. He considered that we had no right to hinder 
the widows and relatives from settling the succession to the 
vacant throne according to then* customs and wishes, arid that 
they and t he principal men ought to be invited to state their 
claims openly. He believed that the confidence of our native 
allies in Our good faith had been shaken by the conquest and 
occupation of Sind©, by our attack on Gwalior, and by the 
annexation of Sattara; and that the incorporation of Nagpore 
would fill them with a dread of what might happen on their 
own death. Mr. Halliday, also a member of Council, affirmed 
that on the question of right there could be no difference of 
opinion, and he proceeded to say, u Here is a territory actually 
without a claimant, a territory full of available resources of 
a kind important to the Government of India, and still more bo 
to the people of England; a territory whose teeming popu¬ 
lation is avowedly hoping, praying, expecting to be taken 
under our Government, as no imaginary blessing, but as a 
boon of which, having full experience, they know and appre¬ 
ciate the value; and at such a juncture, we, forsooth, are to 
be deaf to their call, and deaf also to the claims of our own 
countrymen, and leave the widows and relatives and prin¬ 
cipal men to settle this affair; or, still more, to invite and 
solicit them to take some spoilt boy from a nursery, or some 
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obscure and uneducated youth from a village, and place again 
in such hands the rod of iron with which the late raja had so 
scourged the nationality out of his lihfortunate subjects, that 
they are now impatient for the rule of the stranger rather 
than suffer such another tyranny. We are to give this right 
of succession as a thing of little worth to some ‘ son of a 
daughter of a sister of the adoptive father oi the late raja,' 
or to some ‘ son of a son of a sister of the adoptive grand¬ 
father of the late raja/ for such is the designation of the 
relationship to the raja of the two youths suggested by the 
Resident, of whom he says one is a dissipated and violent 
youth, while (he best ho can say of the other is that he has 
not suffered from any serious illness for the last three years.'* 
Decision of tbo Court of Bifoctors, on receiving infer- 

Court of Din.c* motion that the Govomni&nt of India} actirur on 

tors i ^ 

tli© ins) ructions conveyed in their despatch of 
the 24th January, 1849, had annexed the territory, expressed 
their entire concurrence in its views and proceedings. They 
remarked that Nagpore was a prirtcipality granted, after con¬ 
quest, by the favour of the British Government to the late 
raja, on hereditary tenure. lie had left no heir of his body; 
there was no male heir who, by family op* hereditary right 
cou.d claim to succeed him; he adopted no son; there was not 
in existence any person descended in the male line from the 
founder of the dynasty; and they had tkv doubt of their right 
to resume the grant. As to the policy of resumption, they 
agreed with the Governor-General that regard for the in¬ 
terest of the people themselves who had suffered under 
Mahratta rule, and prospered under British administration, 
forbade the maintenance of the sovereignty of Nagpore, now 
that it was at the free disposal of the British Government. 

Sale of property, w ‘ th regard to the property of the lato raja, 
l8M - Lord Dalhousie stated that although he con¬ 

sidered it to be fairly at the disposal of Government, he 
desired that it should neither he alienated from the family, 
nor given up to be squandered by the ranees. Ho directed 
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furniture, and other personal property suitable to 
their rank having- been allotted to them, the value of the 
remainder should be realized, and constitute a fund for u the 
benefit of the Bhonslay family.” The ranees resolutely re¬ 
sisted the surrender of the gold mohurs which were deposited 
in their private apartments, and the Governor-Gen era l con¬ 
sidered it desirable rather to fail in obtaining them than to 
force an entrance for that purpose. The live stock was at 
once sold off at Nagpore, and the jewels and other articles 
of value were sent round to Calcutta to be put up to auction. 
There can he little doubt that this mode of disposing of the 
jewels and gems which had been accumulated by that royal 
house for more than a century, by the hammer of the auc¬ 
tioneer, was revolting to the feelings of the native community, 
and open to all the censure which has been passed on it; but 
the proceeds, amounting to twenty lacs of rupees, were consi¬ 
dered a sacred deposit for the use of the family. According to 
the most recent reports from the province, one-fourth of the 
entire revenue of the country still continues to be devoted to 
the support of the royal family and its retainers and depen¬ 
dents, notwithstanding the death of some of the annuitants. 

The raja of Jhansi died on the 11th November, 
and the question of the succession to this princi¬ 
pality was brought before the Government of India. To revert 
to its former history : On the first connection of the Govern¬ 
ment with Bundiecund, in 1804, a treaty was concluded with 
Sheo Rao Bhao, a tributary of the Poshwa, who is described 
in some documents as an aumtt> or governor of this small ter¬ 
ritory ; in others, aw simply the collector. All the rights of the 
Peshwa in the province were ceded to the Company in 1817, 
and the Governor-General, adverting to the fidelity and the 
attachment of the family to British interests “resolved to de- 
dare the territory to be hereditary in the family of the late 
Sheo Rao Bhao. 5 * A treaty was concluded with his grand¬ 
son, Rao Raraohunder, and his heirs and successors; and the 
title of raja was conferred on him in 1832. He died in 1835, 
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laving adopted a son the day before Ills death; but. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then Governor of Agra, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge his right to bequeath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
placed the lawful heir descended from Sheo Rao Bhao on the 
throne, though a leper. He died in 183$, and was succeeded 
by Gimgadhur Kao, the only surviving son of Sheo Rao 
Elmo, under whoso mismanagement the revenues, which had 
once amounted to eighteen lacs of rupees, dwindled down to 
three. Gungadhur died in 1858, and in like manner adopted a 
son on his death-bed, and thus secured all the spiritual benefits 
which depended on that rite; but his widow, a woman of no 
ordinary talent and of high spirit, undeterred by the previous 
refusal of the British Government to admit of succession to the 
kingdom by adoption, demanded the sovereignty also for the 
lad. Lord Dalhousie, before he formed any opinion on the sub¬ 
ject, referred to the Minute recorded by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
as Governor of Agra, which was universally considered a con¬ 
clusive authority on the law of succession in Bnndlecund. Sir 
Charles was known to be favourable to the maintenance of 
native thrones and to the principle of adoption, but in reference 
to that particular province Stated, “ With regard to chiefs who 
merely hold lands, or enjoy public revenues under grants, such, 
as are issued by a sovereign to a subject, the power which 
made the grant, or which by conquest or otherwise hoc! suc¬ 
ceeded to its rights, is certainly entitled to limit succession 
according to the limitation of the grant, which in general con¬ 
fines it to heirs male of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption. In such cases, therefore, the power which granted 
or the power standing in its place, would have a right to 
resume on failure of heirs male of the body.” Jhansi was 
one of these principalities. Gungadhur Rao had left no heir 
of his body. There was no male heir of Rao Ramchunder, or 
of Sheo Rao Bhao, or indeed of any raja or soobadar who had 
ruled it since the first relations of the Company with the state. 
Lord .Dalhousie, therefore, came to the inevitable conclusion 
that the right of the British Government to refuse to acknow- 
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present adoption, was placed beyond all doubt, by 
the existence of precedents, by the general law of succession 
established by tho home Government in their despatch of the 
24th January, 1349, and by the lex loci of the province, as 
expounded by Sir Charles Metcalfe. He added, that the 
British Government would not derive any practical advantage 
Jrom the possession of this territory, as it was of no great 
extent, and the revenue was inconsiderable; but the posses* 
siou of it as our own would tend to the improvement of the 
general internal administration of Bundlecund. Colonel Low, 
who had a fortnight before vigorously opposed the annexation 
of Nagpore, recorded his entire concurrence in the opinion of 
Lord Palhousie, and added: “ The native rulers of Jhausi 
were never sovereigns; they were only subjects of a so vereign, 
first of the Peshwa, and latterly of the Company. ... I con¬ 
sider that the Government of India has now a full right, if it 
chooses to exercise that right, to annex the lands of Jhansi to 
the British dominions.” The Court of Directors decided that, 
as the state of Jhansi was a tributary and dependent province, 
created by the British Government, the adoption should not 
be recognized as conferring* any right to succeed to the rule 
oi tin, pi incipalily; and as tho chief had left no descendants 
and no descendants of any preceding chief were in existence, 
the state had lapsed to the British Government. Three years 
afterwards, on the outbreak of the mutiny and the extinction 
of British authority in the north-west, the ranee took a fearful 
revenge for her disappointment, and put to death every Euro- 
poau man, woman, and child she could seize. 

Enumeration These are the three cases of absorption by lapse 
of mirieiaMions, which constitute the “ annexation policy ” of Lord 
Dalhousie, In annexing* the remainder of the 
1 unjab, he followed the example of Lord Hardinge, who 
had previously annexed two of its provinces; in both cases it 
" Ihe necessary result of a war brought on by unprovoked 
aggression. The retention of Pegu was only a continuation 
of the policy of Lord Amherst, who had deprived the “ Golden- 
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foot ” of three provinces, thirty-six years before. In each 
case, the act was admitted to be a just and legitimate retribu¬ 
tion for the arrogant encroachments of the court of Ava, The 
sovereignty of Oude was extinguished under special orders: 
from home, contrary to the advice of Lord D&lhousie. He has 
been censured for having coveted the annexation of Kerowletq 
which is said to have been rescued from his grasp by tin 
firmness of the Resident, Colonel Low, and of the Court of 
Directors. A passing notice of the transaction may be useful 
in the interests of truth. Kerowlee was a small Rajpoot 
principality, the raja of which adopted a son just before his 
death. Colonel Low, the Resident, recommended that the 
adoption should be recognized. Sir Frederick Currie, one of 
the members of Council, recorded the same opinion in a 
Minute in which he pointed out the essential distinction be¬ 
tween the ancient principalities of Uajpootana and a state 
like that of Sattara, u the offspring of our gratuitous benevo¬ 
lence,” where we resumed only what, we had bestowed. Lord 
Dalhoueie drew up a fair and impartial statement of the argu¬ 
ments on both sides the question, and concluded with the' 
remark that, taking into consideration that British supremacy 
was established in Kerowlee in 1817, the arguments in favour 
of causing it to lapse, appeared to him to preponderate; but 
he referred the question to the Court of Directors. They 
decided that their despatch of the 24-th January, 1849, had 
reference only to a ‘‘dependent principality” like Sattara, 
and not to the case of a “protected ally” like the raja of 
Kerowlee. Sumbulpore has also been inserted in the schedule 
of annexations, but the raja was simply a zemindar, with 
whom there never was any treaty at all, and who in February, 
1827, signed a document in which he acknowledged that “ he 
had been vested with authority from the Government to ad¬ 
minister justice, and to conduct the police duties within the 
limits of his estate.” On his death, the office was conferred 
on a second raja, probably a member of his family, and 
eventually reverted to Government, Sumbuipore was .an 
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t’ogioij in the centre of India, thinly inhabited by 
b&, scarcely Jess barbarous than they were when the 
hero“of the Ramayim marched through it on his expedition to 
Ceylon, and recruited his army, according to the epic, with 
monkeys, lirahmins and rajpoots had contrived to establish 
their authority in it, but it was a land of forests and swamps, 
and withal so pestiferous that an appointment to it was 
dreaded by the European officers of Government like a sen- 
tence of death. The revenue amounted to (>,000 rupees a 
month, and there was little temptation to annex it. Minor 
estates were also from time to time escheating to the state; 
but the three acts on which the administration of Lord Dab 
housie has been assailed by his censors, are, the annexation of 
Sattara, Nagpore, and Jhansi, by the u dread and appalling 
doctrine of lapse.” His conduct has been, described as resem¬ 
bling u the acts of brigands counting out their spoil in a wood, 
rather than the acts of British statesmanship,” and he has 
been pronounced to be the u worst and basest of rulers*” 

,, r T To form a correct judgment on this subject, it 
1 -v.tihogAte’s re- must foe recalled to mind that this “ annexation 
Biwnsibmty, 1855. pol . c ^„ ^ jt hag p een somewhat insidiously 

termed, was neither created nor enlarged by Lord Dalhonsie. 
On the first occasion on which the question of lapse came 
before him, he found the principle of annexation supported by 
all the members of Council in Calcutta and Bombay, with the 
exception of Sir George Clerk, and, on the ground that it was 
in accordance with the immemorial law and usage of India. He 
found also that it harmonized with the practice which had 
received the sanction of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control. That it was in unison also with his own views 
of public policy he fully admitted; but he refrained from 
acting upon it till a reference had been made to England, and 
until a declaration of the “ fixed principle” which was in future 
to guide the proceedings of the Government oi India on this 
important question, was received from the highest authority in 
the empire. If any censure is to be attached to the adoption 
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f this policy, a much larger share of it would, upon 
principle of justice, fall on the masters than on the servant. 
H has been assorted that these annexations created alarm 
among all the princes of India, and shook their feeling of 
loyalty to the Company ; but it appears to he' forgotten that 
the application of this law of succession was confined to ex¬ 
tremely narrow limits. It did not affect any of the Mahome- 
dan princes of India; and the Court of Directors and Lord 
Dalhousie explicitly declared that, it was applicable exclusively 
to those subordinate and dependent principalities which had 
been created by the “ spontaneous generosity ” of the British 
Government, and not to any of the independent sovereigns. 
It was, in fact, restricted to the states of Mysore, Sattara, 
Nagpore, and Jhansi, and possibly to one or two others of 
minor account. If any alarm had arisen in the minds of the 
independent princes, a few words of explanation from the 
Resident would have been sufficient to dispel it. 

Opposition to an* 'I he principle of ref rising to allow these depen- 
negation, 1856. states which had lapsed by the failure of 
natural heirs to be continued by adoption, was vigorously com¬ 
bated by a considerable body of the European functionaries of 
Government* Ever since the days of Edmund Burke, who 
has been justly described as a worshipper of ancient dynasties, 
there has always been a succession of men in the Direction at 
home, and in the public service abroad, prepared to advocate 
the cause of native princes as princes, without any particular 
reference to the merits or demerits of their government. 
Among them may be enumerated some of the most eminent 
men connected with the administration,—Tucker, Malcolm, 
Henry Lawrence, Clerk, On tram, Sleeman, Low,—all animated 
with an honourable and chivalrous feeling of respect for the 
royal families of India. Considering the inevitable tendency 
of our progress to level them, it is an honour to our natiouai 
character that there should be men in authority eager to 
defend their interests ; and it is impossible not to admire the 
feeling even when it may appear to interfere with interests 
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(ior character. On the other hand, there has always 
6d a body of public men at home and in India, equally 
eminent and high-minded, who consider British rale an in¬ 
estimable blessing to the people, and are anxious to substitute 
it tor native administrations, wherever this can bo effected with 
a scrupulous regard to the claims of justice and equity. The 
feelings of one party incline to the wishes and suscep¬ 
tibilities of tlie princes of India; those of the other to the 
interests of the people. The opinions of both arc equally 
entitled to respect, arid nothing can be more preposterous than 
to introduce into the controversy a charge of indifference to 
national faith. These antagonistic principles have been alter¬ 
nately in the ascendant, and they will probably continue, in 
turns, to sway our counsels, till the British empire in India 
reaches the same point of consolidation as that of Koine under* 
the Clears, and these independent principalities expire from 
the extinction of every element of vitality, and the princes 
themselves subside into the position of grandees. 

Argument* for Two arguments have been adduced for permit- 
refusing a>iop* ting these subordinate and dependent states to be 
perpetuated by adoption. A native administra¬ 
tion is said to be more beneficial to the people than any we 
can construct, and more congenial with their 'wishes. There 
are doubtless many provinces within the wide circuit of our 
empire where it would be more adapted to the wishes of 
certain classes than a government of foreigners. If, as has 
been asserted, our Government is the purgatory of the upper 
ten thousand, it is still the paradise of the million. But the 
allegation that native rule is more advantageous to the general 
interests of the country, or of the people, is contrary to all the 
lessons of the past. Even when a minor prince has enjoyed 
all the benefit of careful training under our own auspices, 
ior one instance in which he has proved a beneficent ruler, 
there ire half-a-dozen in which he has sunk into the sen¬ 
sualities of the zenana, and abandoned all care of his people. 
^ ell has it been observed that “ the education which tells on 
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like the education that tells on all public men, is 
^Ipueation of the world/' and not of the school room. If, 
moreover,~a government with the purest intentions, and acting 
under a sense of severe responsibility, cannot promote the pros¬ 
perity of a province more effectually 1 than such rulers as the 
rajas of Mysore or of Nagporo, or the king of (hide, we can 
have no business in India. The other argument advanced for 
the perpetuat ion of lapsed kingdoms, is the opportunity it affords 
of employment for native talent, which does not exist under 
our rule. It carries much weight; it will be readily admitted 
that this has been the opprobrium of our administration ever 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis. Under the government of 
his predecessor, Mr. Hastings, the native fimzdetr or commis¬ 
sioner of HoogWy received an allowance of 7,000 rupees 
a-month. Lord Cornwallis declared the natives unfit for any 
situations of trust, and reduced the salary of the best paid 
among them to 50 rupees. The empire of Akbar rose as rapidly 
as our own, but as he subjugated province after province, he 
enlisted the nobles and the aristocracy in his own service, and 
they became the firmest supporkuvs of his throne. But with 
the progress of our empire a Might comes over the prospects 
•of the higher and more influential classes of native society; 
there is no room for their aspirations in our system of Govern¬ 
ment, and they sink down to one dead level of depression in 
their own land. The remedy for this error is to be found, 
not in perpetuating the power, so constantly abused, of native 
princes, simply oil the ground of finding employment for 
native intelligence and ambition, but to incorporate these 
qualities in oar own administration, with all necessary sale- 
guards against the defects of the oriental character, and thus 
to combine the gratification of the upper classes with the 
welfare of the lower. 

It was during the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie, and with his concurrence, that the dignity 
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•vioaa history, and privileges of the Nabobs of the Carnatic be- 
came extinct. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley 
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(ling the Carnatic have been circumstantially detailed in 
a former chapter, and it is only necessary to recall to the 
memory of the reader that in consequence of the treasonable 
correspondence of the Nabob Mahomed Ali, and his son, with 
Tippoo Sultan, which was discovered in 1801, the Governor- 
General declared all the treaties made with the Nabob by the 
British Government null and void, and all the right and claim 
of the family to the musnud of the Carnatic annihilated. 
Lord Wellesley was disposed at first to abolish the nabobship 
altogether, but he eventually resolved to place one of the 
family on the throne with a liberal allowance* This arrange¬ 
ment was reduced to the form of a treaty which, as originally 
drawn up at Madras, contained expressions which implied 
that the British Government was simply recognizing a right 
already in existence, and not conferring a new right, but these 
words were, at once, struck out by Lord Wellesley, who ex¬ 
plicitly declared that the Nabob owed his elevation, not to any 
existing right, for it had been entirely forfeited, but to the 
generosity and liberality of the British Government, The 
treaty stated that the allowance made to the Nabob of 
213,421 pagodas a-ycar should bo considered a permanent 
deduction in all times to come from the revenues of the 
Carnatic. But Lord Wellesley, expressly and intentionally 
excluded from this document, as he had done from that which 
related to Mysore, the words heirs and successors, which were 
invariably inserted by him in the treaties made with the 
independent princes of India. It was always understood at 
Madras and Calcutta that Lord Wellesley did not, in this case, 
contemplate a treaty such as is usually executed between parties 
who are in a position of equality but simply a personal settle¬ 
ment with one who was in a subordinate position* The Nabob 
enjoyed a titular dignity, but was obliged to reside in Chepauk 
Palace, under the guns of Port St. George, and he was not 
allowed to travel to any distance without permission. He 
received royal salutes, and he was placed above law, but 
being without duties or responsibilities, he passed his life in 
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debauchery, and the palace became the pest of the Presidenfi 
""' lie Nabob died in 1819, and the Government of Madras 
placed Ilia son on the throne. On his death in 1825, Sir 
Thomas Munro continued his infant son in the nabobabip, but 
he died childless in 1858, when his uncle, Azim Jah, laid 
claim to the prerogatives and the allowances of the post, as 
his collateral heir. 

Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras, recorded 
opinion of me an elaborate Minute on the subject, which became 
counTof 1 *" 1 the basis of subsequent arrangements. He did 
Madm, 1853 coaK i ( i er that the Company was bound by any 
act or deed to maintain the hereditary succession of the Nabobs 
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of the Carnatic, as long as the family continued to exist. Un 


the death of the Nabob in 1819, the Government of Madras 
had pointed cut to the Governor-General that they were not 
authorized by the terms of the treaty to acknowledge any suc¬ 
cessor. Though the muanud had been allowed to descend m 
two. instances in regular succession from father to son, this 
circumstance did not bind the Government to continue it when 
that succession had failed, as in the present instance. He 
objected, likewise, to the perpetuation of the nabobship, on 
the ground of expediency. The semblance of royalty with¬ 
out any of its power was a mockery of authority which must 
necessarily he pernicious. It was not merely anomalous, but 
prejudicial to the community that a separate authority, not 
amenable to the laws, should be permitted to exist. This 
pageant, though hitherto harmless, might at any time become 
a nucleus of sedition and agitation. Moreover, the habits of 
life, and the course of proceeding of the Nabobs had been 
morally most injurious, and tended to bring high station into 
disrepute, and favoured the accumulation of an idle and dissi¬ 
pated population in the chief city of the Presidency. He 
recommended that the royal privileges and immunities hitherto 
conceded to the Arcot family should cease, that a handsome 
allowance should be given to Azim Jah, that Government 
should undertake to settle his debts, and that the salaries of 
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^ principal officers should be continued for their lives. Sir 
Henry Montgomery, the member of Council at Madras, 
seconded these views, and stated in his Minute that the 
affairs of the Nabpb wore irretrievably embarrassed; that his 
palace was mortgaged, and that his debts were computed at 
fifty lacs of rupees, for the payment of which the creditors 
were importunate. Those who wore responsible for the 
peace and the welfare of Madras were unquestionably the best 
judges of what was necessary to secure it, and the opinions 
thus expressed by them of the importance of extinguish¬ 
ing the noxious influence of Chepauk Palace, could not 
fail to carry weight with the Government in Calcutta and in 
England. 

Opinion of Lord Lord Miousie, who happened at the time to 
T>aihousie, 1863. \ )c a t Macli m on his way to Rangoon, recorded 
his entire concurrence in the arguments and conclusions of the 
Governor and Council. On his return to Calcutta he embodied 
his views in a Minute, in which he stated that he agreed witli 
Lord Harris and the members of the Government of Madras 
in holding that the treaty of 1801 was a purely personal 
settlement concluded between the Company on the one part, 
and the Nabob Azim-ood-dowlah on the other, without any 
mention of heirs or successors. The strongest point in the 
claim of Azim Jah, he said, was that the Court of Directors 
had, in more than one despatch, alluded to him as the heir 
of his nephew, but no attempt need be made to evade these 
allusions, or to weaken the full force of their meaning. They 
may be readily admitted to indicate an expectation on the part 
of the British Government that, if Mahomed Ghouse should 
die without children, his uncle Azim Jah would be allowed 
to succeed him; but to indicate an expectation, or even an 
intention, was not to recognize or confer a right. These 
words contained no pledge or promise of the succession; and 
there had subsequently been too much reason to forego any 
such intention regarding the claimant or his family. The 
Decision of the Court of Directors with whom the settlement of 
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1358. the question reeled, deemed it expedient to not* 
the expressions upon which Azim Jah had laid so much stress, 
of his having' been alluded to in a letter addressed to Madras, 
thirty-six years before, m the “ next heir/’ They observed 
that the question then before them was not the succession to 
the musnud, but the appointment of a physician to the young 
Nabob. As nearest of kin they had spoken of him as heir to 
whatever could be legally derived by inheritance. After 4% that 
earnest deliberation 'which was due to all questions which 
could be supposed to involve considerations of public faith/ the 
Court crime to the conclusion that the rights of the family were 
derived from the treaty of 1801, and necessarily limited by its 
terms, which were exclusively personal to Azim-ood-dowlah 5 
that there was no obligation on the British Government to 
continue the provisions of the treaty in favour of any collateral 
heirs, and that it would bo highly inexpedient to do so. “ Tho 
title and dignity of Nabob and all the advantages annexed to 
it by the treaty of 1801 are therefore at an end ” A liberal 
allowance was made to Azim Jah, besides a suitable provision 
for the dependents of the family, and he was recognized as 
the first nobleihan in the Presidency of Madras, and allowed 
to maintain a military guard. 

The Nizam and The vexatious question of the Hyderabad Con- 
Bonn-, 1863. tinge lit was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
under Lord Dalhonsie’s administration, by the transfer of 
Berav to the management of British officers. To trace this 
transaction to its origin, it is necessary to observe that by 
the treaty of 1801 the Nizam was bound to join the British 
army, in time of war, with 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. 
These troops, however, were found to be worse than useless 
in the field, and the Resident, Mr. Russell, was urged by the 
Court of Directors to obtain the consent of the Nizam and his 
minister, Chundoo-Iall, to substitute for them a British Contin¬ 
gent of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries. 
In a former chapter, special reference has been made to this effi¬ 
cient but expensive force, which was over-officered and over- 
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id severely taxed the yesourcea of the Hyderabad state, 
ts allowances had repeatedly fallen into arrears, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India, considering itself bound to ensure the payment 
of a force enlisted under its guarantee, directed the necessary 
funds to be advanced from the Resident’s chest, and they were 
acknowledged by the Nizam as a debt due with interest to 
the Compaq. In 1843, the Resident was again required to 
make advances, when he was instructed by the Government 
of India to inform the Nizam that, unless he observed greater 
punctuality in future, he would be called on to transfer to the 
Government territory of sufficient value to meet these periodical 
demands. Small sums were, from time to time, doled out in 
driblets, from the Nizam’s treasury, but not sufficient to cover 
the pay of the Contingent, or to keep down the interest of 
the debt. The Resident had repeatedly remonstrated with 
him on the deplorable state of his affairs. The territory of 
Hyderabad was sufficiently productive to provide for all. the 
demands of the administration, and to maintain the court in 
affluence and splendour; but it w as impossible to prevail on 
the Nizam to attend to public business, and he had for a long 
lime left the Government without a responsible minister. The 
hordes of foreign mercenaries he persisted in maintaining, to the 
number of more than 40,000, devoured his revenues, oppressed 
his people, and even held his own sovereign power in check. 
Lord Dalhousie was determined that this imsat is factory state 
of things should not be allowed to continue, and he brought 
his clear head, practical judgment, and resolute will to the 
solution of the difficulty. 

In August, 1849, he directed the Resident to 

Dalhoupie’a ° . 

movements, ultimate that arrangements must be made to 
liquidate the debt by the 31st December, 1850. 
This communication produced no result. At the appointed 
period* not only had no attempt been made to cope with the 
debt, but it was augmented to seventy kes by fresh advances 
>n account of the Contingent. Accordingly, in May, 1851, 
Lord Dalhousie addressed a letter to the Nizam desiring him 
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make over certain districts, specified in a schedule, to cover 
the past and the growing obligations. The Nizam, who had 
been apprized of the transmission of the communication, anti¬ 
cipated its official delivery by appointing Seraj-oobmoolk, the 
grandson of the great Meer Alum, and the ablest man at 
the court, to the office of minister, and likewise pledged life 
royal word to discharge half the debt immediately, and the 
remainder by the 31st October, as well as to appropriate the 
revenue of certain districts to the payment of the Contin¬ 
gent. The first instalment was paid by money raised at an 
exorbitant premium; the second was neglected; the pay of 
the Contingent again fell into arrears, and the officers and 
men were driven to the bankers, who accommodated them at 
the rate of twenty*four per cent. Again were advances made 
by the Resident, and the debt, notwithstanding the recent 
payments, swelled to fifty lacs of rupees. Four years of 
Lord Daihoueio’s evasion on the part of the Nizam had worn out 
the patience of Lord Dalhousie. In one of those 
lucid and exhaustive Minutes in which he was 
accustomed to record the ground, and to furnish the justifica¬ 
tion, of his decisions on public questions, he examined the 
subject of the Contingent in a moral and practical point of view. 
The sole cause, he observed, of all the discord which vexes the 
two states is the Contingent, for which the Resident maintains 
a constant wrestle with the Dew an, and which transforms the 
representative of the British Government, by turns, into an 
importunate creditor, and a bailiff in execution. If the Nizam 
had at any time refused, or should now refuse to maintain the 
Contingent any longer, the Government of India could not 
make good any right by treaty to enforce the continuance of 
it. Our simple right was to require 15,000 infantry and 
cavalry of the Nizam’s army in time of war, and this provision 
has been made to justify our requiring the Nizam to uphold a 
force of 7,000 men and twenty-four guns, officered by Brittk 
officers, and controlled by the British Resident, in time m 
' peace. Neither the words nor the intention of the treaty can 
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to warrant such a construction of its obligations. But, 
the rulers of Hyderabad, having for forty years consented to 
maintain this field force on certain terms, are bound faithfully 
to fulfil those terms as long as the original consent to its 
maintenance is not withdrawn. The present Nizam, though he 
has enquired in moments of irritation why the Contingent waft 
kept up whoa there was no war, has steadily resisted every 
attempt to reduce it by a single bayonet or sabre. It has 
been uphold of his own free will. However anomalous in its 
origin, it has become a practical necessity, and the Nizam has 
repeatedly declared that his government cannot be carried on 
without its assistance. It is required as a counterpoise to the 
large and disorderly body of foreign mercenaries who con¬ 
tinually threaten the peace of the country. Loid Rdhousie 
proceeded to remark that the Government owed much con¬ 
sideration to the Nizam, for having allowed the Contingent to 
be maintained at a larger cost than was necessary to secure 
him all the advantages of it, and that it would be worth the 
while of Government and worthy of its dignity, to obtain an 
adjustment of a question which disturbed the amity of the 
two states, even at a considerable sacrifice. He therefore 
proposed the draft of a treaty to be submitted to the Nizam, 
which should place the Contingent on a definite and permanent 
footing, determine its strength and its duties, provide for its 
punctual payment, and effect an equitable settlement of the 
interest and principal of the debt. Including the pay of 
these troops, the interest of the debt, and certain annuitie s 
to native chiefs guaranteed by the Government of India, the 
annual payments of the Nizam amounted to between forty-two 
and forty-three lacs of rupees, and Lord Dalhousie proposed 
to require the transfer of territory yielding between thirty-six 
and thirty-seven lacs. By this arrangement the Nizam would 
benefit to the extent of six lacs of rupees a-year, besides being 
exempted from the repayment of a debt of nearly half a crore 
of rupees. If, remarked Lord Dalhousie, the Nizam should 
determine not to continue the Contingent, and refuse to make 
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assignments for its support, the whole force must be broken 
up; but the Government of India cannot consent at once to 
let loose on the country a large body of trained troops, and 
thus endanger its peace and security. The reduction must 
necessarily be gradual, and the assignment of districts must 
still be made to meet the expenses of the force while the dis¬ 
bandment is in progress, and to secure the liquidation of the 
debt, both principal and interest. When these objects are 
accomplished, the districts will be restored to the Nizam. 
Sir Frederick Currie and Mr. Lewis, the two members of 
Council, fully acquiesced in the sentiments and the proposi¬ 
tions of the Governor-General’s Minute. 

The Nizam manifested the deepest reluctance 
tne Treaty fmd to the proposal. He said there were two royal 
it. result., 1853. maxims wllic ), J 10 held sacred,-—never to pari 

with territory, and never to dismiss soldiers who had been 
useful to the state. When the "Resident presented the draft 
of the treaty, a long and acrimonious discussion ensued, in the 
course of which he said that bis Highness had only to declare 
that he did not require the Contingent, and the Governor* 
General would gradually reduce it, and then restore the dis¬ 
tricts. The Nizam exclaimed, “ I beg you to assure him that 
I do not want the present strength of the Contingent reduced; 
I am able and willing to pay it month by month, and 1 under¬ 
take to do so, independent of the minister; ” but he had neither 
the power nor the intention to fulfil these grand promises. The 
debt of the state amounted to three csroresof rupees, borrowed 
at usurious interest, and its finances had not been in so hope¬ 
less a condition for half a century. r lhe minister and the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the durbar considered the proposed arrange¬ 
ment highly advantageous to the interests of the kingdom, but 
for a fortnight the Nizam turned a deaf ear to all their repre¬ 
sentations. Seraj-ool-moolk at length succeeded in purchasing 
the goodwill of a favourite and confidential valet, who exercised 
a paramount influence over the mind of his master. The treaty 
was speedily accepted, but with modifications to suit the 
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of the Nizam. The sovereignty of the assigned dis- 
iicts was still to remain witli him, and they were to be made 
over to the manageme nt, not of the Government of Madras or 
Bombay, but of the Resident at his court, who was to render 
a faithful account of receipts and disbursements, and to remit 
the surplus revenue to his treasury. The question which was 
thus solved by the talent of Lord Dalhousie, and by the skill, 
firmness, and judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident, to 
whom the entire management of the negotiations was com¬ 
mitted, was one of the most perplexing which had ever been 
brought before the Indian authorities, and the arrangement 
was one of the masterstrokes of the Governor-General’s policy. 
It encountered the opposition of that section of the Court of 
Directors which was given to fondling the sensibilities of native 
princes, and who, on this occasion, seemed to forget that the 
question was one for practical statesmanship and not for the 
fancies of philanthropy. In passing their judgment upon it, 
the Court of Directors said that they regarded with the 
greatest satisfaction this mode of settling our pecuniary rela¬ 
tions with the Nizam’s go vernment; they sanctioned the treaty, 
and conveyed their cordial thanks to the Governor-General and 
the officers employed by him. They were fully justified in their 
approval of it. Seldom has there been a settlement in India 
from which all parties have derived such equal advantages. 
It delivered both Governments from those derogatory disputes 
about money which disturbed the harmony of their intercourse. 
It relieved the British treasury from incessant but uncertain 
demands; it absolved the Nizam from the obligations of a. 
debt of nearly half a crore of rupees, and reduced his annual 
responsibilities in a very material degree, while it bestowed on 
the people thus transferred to our charge the inestimable 
benefit of those institutions which had been brought to ma¬ 
turity in the Punjab. The tmitoiy thus placed under British 
control, and brought within the circle of British enterprise, 
included the great cotton field of Bcrar, and Lord Dalhousie im¬ 
mediately laid the foundation of a railway for the conveyance 
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of its produce to the port of Bombay. To the inhabitants of 
that district the assignment brought the age of gold during 
the civil war in America, while it furnished a grateful supply 
of the raw material to the manufacturers of England. Two 
years after the settlement, Lord Dalhousie, finding that the 
revenues of the districts he had taken over exceeded the re¬ 
quirements, restored territory yielding three lacs of rupees a- 
year, The treaty was revised by hjs successor in I860, when 
the British OovcuTimeid gave back all the districts which had 
been surrendered, with the exception of Berar, the revenues 
of which were found to be sufficient to cover the sum to which 
the expenses of the Contingent had been reduced, and the 
whole amount of the debt, principal and interest, was wiped 
out.. The family of the Nizam of Hyderabad, which has 
not produced a single ruler of even ordinary capacity, since 


the death of its great founder, has been the most fortunate 


of all the. royal houses of India. At the close of the last 
century, it was rescued by Lord Wellesley from the ambi¬ 
tion and rapacity of the Mahrattas, through the guarantee 
Of British protection. Since that period there has been no 
diminution of its territory. If Lord Wellesley took over large 
districts for the payment of the subsidiary force in 1801, and 
incorporated them with the Company's dominions, they con¬ 
sisted of those which he and Lord Cornwallis bad bestowed 
on the Nizam from the spoils of Tippoo Sultan. If Lord Dal- 
housie took over another province for the support of the Con¬ 
tingent in 1853, it consisted of the territory with which Lord 
Hastings had enriched the Nizam from the spoils of Nagpore 
in 1819. While every other throne in the Deccan has become 
extinct, the Tartar dynasty founded by Nizam-ool-moolk re¬ 
tains in all its integrity the territory which the Mahrattas had 
left it seventy years before. 

Nana sahib, Bajee llao, the ex-Peshwa, died at Bitboor, 
im in January, 1853, at the age of seventy-seven. 

The circumstances connected with his surrender in 1818 have 
been detailed in a former chapter, and it is only necessary to 
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that he did not open a negotiation with Sir John Mal¬ 
colm until the divisions of the British army were closing upon 
him in every direction. He was allowed tin, interview with 
Sir John, who advised him either to throw himself on the con¬ 
sideration of the British Government, or manfully to resolve 
on further resistance. “ Resistance/’ exclaimed Bajee Rao, 
u how can I resist; am I not surrounded ; am I not enclosed V* 
It was iu these desperate circumstances that Sir John offered 
him a pension for himself and his family of eight lacs of rupees 
a-year. Lord Hastings, who had destined him an annuity of 
only two lacs, was mortified to find it quadrupled by the plia¬ 
bility of his representative. “ I well knew/’ he wrote to him, 
u that the vagabond would try every appeal to your kindness, 
and I thought you might have a little too much sympathy 
with fallen greatness. It is a condition which ordinarily chal¬ 
lenges respect, but when it is the condition of so thorough and 
incorrigible a scoundrel as Bajee Rao, one sees in it only 
deserved punishment.” Sir John stated in reply, that he was 
convinced it would not have been possible to obtain his sub¬ 
mission on other terms, that the provision made for him was 
indeed most princely, and far beyond what ho had, from his 
treacherous conduct, any right to expect; but then it was 
only a life pension. Mr. Prinsep, the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment in attendance on the Governor-General, and the author 
of the History of the Mahratta and Pindaree campaigns, which 
is the highest authority on these transactions, says : u The 
principal objection to this arrangement was the extent of the 
personal allowance provided to his Highness, amounting to no 
less than £100,000 a-year for life,” Mr. Kaye, in his excellent 
life of Sir John Malcolm, also describes Bajee Rao as a simple 
annuitant, who drew his pension for a quarter of a century. 
If any further evidence be required to determine the character 
of this grant, it is furnished by Bajee Rao himself, who, after 
having adopted Dhoondoo Punt—Nana Sabib—as his son, re¬ 
peatedly appealed to the generosity of Government to provide 
for his family after his death, which he would not have done if he 
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had considered the pension hereditary. Bajee Rao di^ TT 
length, after having received the sum of two crores and a-half 
of rupees, wi th the reputation of being immensely rich-hoard¬ 
ing was the passion of hie life—but his adopted son did not 
acknowledge an accumulation of more than twenty-eight, lacs 
of rupees. ThoNana then petitioned the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra to continue the pension, or some portion of it, for the 
(support of the family, hut Mr. Thomason discouraged every 
hope of further assistance, and advised that the retainers 
should return to the. Deccan, but he granted him the town 
and jageer of Bithoor rent free for life. Lord Dalhousie, to 
whom the matter was referred, considered that the grant was 
for life only, and that the family had no further claim on the 
Government j that Bajee Rao had received the enormous sum of 
two millions and a-half sterling, out of which he ought to have 
made adequate provision for them. The Nam then despatched 
an envoy to Loudon to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
claiming’ the continuance of the pension, as a matter of right, 
grounded on the expression in the original settlement that it 
was intended for “ the Peshwa and his family,” which he, said 
was designed to include heirs, both natural and adopted. But 
this term was used by Sir John simply to distinguish the allow¬ 
ance to Bajee Kao and bis family from the Separate provision 
which he made for “his principal jagecrdars, for his old ad¬ 
herents, for brahmins of respectable character, and for re¬ 
ligious establishments founded or supported by his family.” 
The Nana had the effrontery to assert that this annuity was 
granted in consideration of the territory, valued at thirty-four 
lacs a-year, which Bajee Rao had ceded to the Company, and 
that the enjoyment of the one was contingent on the payment 
of the other. Tin's demand, more especially on the part of an 
adopted son, for the continuation of a pension which the 
grantor declared to be for life only, after a sum of two crores 
and a-hau of rupees had been paid on the strength of it was 
umveraally regarded at the time by all who heard of'it in 
India, natives and Europeans, as the most preposterous and 
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„ int request which had ever been made to Government. It 
unceremoniously rejected by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. The enraged Nana toolc advantage of 
the mutiny to obtain his revenge by inflicting barbarities on all 
the English who fell into his hands, which ire not paralleled hi 
the history of crime. It has been whispered that some pallia¬ 
tion maybe discovered for the atrocities he committed in what 
is called Lord Dalhousie’s breach of national faith in the ma t ter 
of his pension. But neither in this case nor in that of the 
ranee of Jhansi is it equitable to infer that the refusal of 
their claims was unjustifiable simply because an opportunity 
was subsequently presented to them of wreaking their 
vengeance on innocent Europeans, men, women, and children. 
The real character of the annexation of Jhansi and the discon¬ 
tinuance of the pension to Nana Sahib are to be determined 
upon their own intrinsic merits, and not by a reference to the 
diabolical crimes of those whose expectations were disappointed. 

It has been stated in a former chapter that the 
1799 - 1836 . insufferable misrule of the raja of Mysore for 
twenty years, which culminated in rebellion, constrained Lord 
William Bentiuck in 1831 to assume the entire management of 
the country. The administration was placed in the hands of 
Gonoval Cubbon, one of the great statesmen ot the Company s 
service, who conducted it for twenty-five yoais with such 
efficiency and success, as to surprise even the Government of 
India. The record of his administration was pronounced by 
Lord Dalhousie to be honourable to the British name, and to 
reflect the highest credit upon the exertions of the valuable 
body of officers by whom these great results had been accom¬ 
plished. Every department had felt the hand of reform. In 
that of civil and criminal justice, regularity, order, ami purity 
had been introduced, where, under native rule, caprice, uncer¬ 
tainty, and corruption prevailed. Works of public improve¬ 
ment had been prosecuted with a liberal hand, laxes had 
been reduced to the extent of eleven lacs of rupees a-year, 
und the revenue had nevertheless increased from forty-four 
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to eighty-two lacs. It was, as Lord Dalhousie remarked 
the ability and judgment of General Oubbon, and to Ids long 
continued and vigilant superintendence, that the British ■ Go¬ 
vernment owed, in a great me as ire, the successful issue of its 
interposition in the affairs of Mysore. In 1817, the raja 
requested Lord Hardinge to restore the government to him. 
A reference was made to General Oubbon, who replied that 
any improvement that had taken place in the condition and 
resources of the country, had been effected in spite of the 
opposition he had met , with on the part of the Maharaja 
and his partisans, and that the conduct of his Highness during* 
his suspension from power, afforded no security that the 
crisis which induced his supersession, would not recur in the 
event of his restoration. The request of the raja was, there¬ 
fore, negatived. In 185(1 he made a similar application to 
Lord Dalhousie, who investigated the question with great 
assiduity, nod arrived at the conclusion that it was impossible 
to reinstate the raja, pointing ou t at the same time, that the 
treaty was personal and not dynastic. The accuracy of this 
assertion had been impugned, but it has been placed beyond 
original Treaty controversy by a reference to the original papers 6f 
Lord Wellesley, which show, moreover, by the 
multiplicity of alterations, the care he bestowed on the word¬ 
ing of the treaty. In the draft drawn up by Colonel Kirk¬ 
patrick, the fifth article ran thus:—“The contracting parties 
mutually and severally agree, that the districts in Schedule C 
shall be ceded to the Maharaja, and his heirs and successors, 
for ever, and shall form the separate Government of Mysore/’ 
Lord Wellesley struck out the words “heirs and successors/' 
with both pencil and pen, noting iu the margin, “this is 
unnecessary and dangerous/’ In the fair copy of the treaty 
he wrote in the margin, “ this clause is approved with the 
omission of the words struck out with the pen/’ and he attested 
the note with his signature “ Mornington.” Colonel Kirk¬ 
patrick pointed out to him, that if the guarantee clause of 
the treaty were allowed to remain, the raja would be placed 
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ifzairi; to which Lord Wellesley replied, “ strike it out.” hi 
the original draft of the subsidiary treaty it was stated that 
ik it should be binding on the contracting parties, and their 
heirs and successors, as long as the aim and moon should 
endure.” Lord Wellesley again struck out the words u heirs 
and successors,” but left in the oriental flourish about the 
sun and the moon, These extracts prove to a demonstration 
that the settlement made with the raja was intended by Lord 
Wellesley to be strictly personal, and that he carefully excluded 
even expression which might bo supposed to imply a right of 
h ereditary success ion. 

Subsequent ferin g history of the Mysore raj to a 

hjsii.rvuf close. The .raja solicited Lord Canning to reinstate 
him in the Government, but it was refused on the 
ground that “ it was his conviction, founded on an experience 
of the past, that if the authority of the British officers were 
removed, or even hampered, the peace and prosperity of the 
country would be at an end.” In 1862, the raja renewed his 
request to Lord Elgin, but with no better success. He then 
appealed to the present Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, 
who upheld the decision of his four predecessors, which was 
likewise sanctioned by Sir Charles Wood. The raja then pro¬ 
ceeded to adopt a son, and required that he should be recog¬ 
nized as his successor in the sovereignty, but, under the rule 
laid down by the Court of Directors sixteen years before, it 
was refused both in India and in England. Thus stood the 
question when the Whigs retired from office in 1866. Even if 
the treaty with the raja had included heirs and successors, it 
would still have come within the category of those principali¬ 
ties, like Saltara, the offspring of our “ gratuitous benevolence” 
which the Government had a right to resume on the failure of 
natural heirs. But in this case, the words heirs and successors 
had been expressly excluded. This was fully admitted bv 
Lord Cranbourne, the Conservative Secretary of State for 
India, who stated in the House, u I must express most ern~ 
u. 8 D 
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atically the opinion of Her M ajesty's Government that the 
rights conferred on the Maharaja terminated with his life.” 
The treaty in fact became extinct on his death, and if he left 
natural heirs, they had no right of succession; the territory 
reverted to those who had bestowed it. Eat the present 
Secretary of State for India has overruled all the decisions 
of the Government which preceded him, as well as of five 
successive Govern or s- General, and has ordered the re-establish¬ 
ment of a native sovereignty in Mysore, and the surrender of 
the country to the child, whom the raja has adopted, on his 
coming of age. With all the lessons of experience before us, 
it is difficult to conceive any adequate reason for this new 
policy, by which the government of four millions of people, 
after they have enjoyed for nearly fifty years the inestimable 
benefit of a wise, liberal, and beneficent administration, is rele¬ 
gated to the caprices and oppressions of a native prince. “ To 
supplant,” says Sir John Grant, in his Oude Minute, “the 
British Government of any province by the best native govern¬ 
ment that ever yet existed, is in one moment to abolish law, and 
establish arbitrary power in its place.” If it was deemed 
necessary to make some concession to the spirit of agitation 
which the raja has raised in this country, it might have been 
sufficient, as an act of grace, to continue the titular sovereignty, 
and the sixth of the revenues which the raja now enjoys, 
to the boy when he comes of age, to furnish him with the 
means of personal gratification. But to sacrifice to a new 
theory the welfare of a whole people, whose interests we are 
bound to hold sacred, and to demolish the fabric of prosperity 
we have been building up for half a century, is so repugnant 
to every feeling of humanity, that before the period for con¬ 
summating tills policy arrives, it is to be hoped that come 
future Secretary of State will be found to annul it, as the 
present Secretary has annulled the decision of his predecessor. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’s ADMINISTRATION— CUBE — ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS-CONQitJSION, 1848-1856. 


(Tbronicmimiie The history of our connection with (hide has been 
jg 5 ^ ucle ’ ia01 * given in preceding chapters down to the time of 
Lord William Bentinok. No province in India had 
suffered the affliction of nongovernment for so long a period. 
The people bad scarcely known repose or happiness since the 
first Nabob, the Kborasan merchant, acquired the princi¬ 
pality by treachery. As early as 1779, Warren Hastings 
remonstrated with the prince on the dissipation, of his revenues 
and the oppression of his subjects. The expostulation was 
repeated by Lord Cornwallis and by Sir John Shore, but with¬ 
out effect* At the beginning of this century, Lord Wellesley 
found that “ the inveterate abuses which pervaded every de¬ 
partment of Government destroyed the foundations of public 
prosperity and individual happiness,” and he pronounced that 
the only substantial remedy for these evils was to vest the ex¬ 
clusive administration of the civil and military government in 
the hands of the Company. In 1801 a, large portion of the 
territory was made over to then), and a treaty was Concluded 
with the Nabob, by which he, on his part, bound himself to 
introduce into his reserved dominions a system of administra¬ 
tion conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and invariably 
to act in conformity with the advice of the Resident, while 
the British Government, on its part, engaged to defend his 
dominions from all foreign; and domestic enemies, So little, 
however, was this pledge regarded by him, that in the course 
of thirteen years, he amassed a sum of no less than thirteen 
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.ires of rupees, though the animal revenue of the coiu^ 

only a trifle in excess of a crore of rupees a-year. In 
1831, Lord William Bentinck,, who was distinguished by a 
desire to maintain the independence of native princes, proceeded 
to Lucknow, and after describing the flagrant abuses of his 
Government, assured the king—he had been raised to royal 
dignity by Lord Hastings—that matters had come to such a 
pass, that unless prompt measures were adopted to reform 
them, mid to govern the country for the benefit of the people, 
in conformity with the treaty of 1801, the British Government 
would assume the entire administration till order was restored, 
and reduce him to the condition of a pensioner of the state, 
like the raja of Tanjore and the Nabobs of the Carnatic and 
Moorshedabad. To impress tins warning more deeply on his 
mind, it was likewise left with him in writing. The Court 
of Directors, in their remarks on this proceeding, observed 
that the Oucle administration had become progressively more 
inefficient and oppressive, till the country presented a scene of 
anarchy and tyranny scarcely paralleled in any other part 
of India; and they gave the Governor-General the fullest 
authority to carry out his intentions, and assume the temporary 
administration of the country. The reformation which this 
menace produced was, however, very short-lived, and in 1837 
.Loid Auckland constrained the Nabob to enter into a new 
treaty for the prolection of his subjects, but it contained 
stipulations which induced the Court of Directors to disallow 
it, and it became void. In 1847, Lord Hardinge proceeded to 
Lucknow to remonstrate in person with the king upon the 
state of desolation to which the country was reduced, and 
gave him a solemn warning that if at the end of two years 
there should not be a complete reform in his administration, the 
Government would assuredly carry into effect the orders 
received from the Court of Directors in 1834, and deprive him 
of the management of the country. 

colonel siceamo, Soon afterwards, Colonel Sleeman was appointed 
J&u* Resident, and made a tour through the country to 
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m from personal observation the condition of the people 
and the character of the administration. The valuable journal 
which lie presented to Government on his return to Lucknow, 
presented a black record of crimes and misery. The king’s 
army of 70,000 men which, while British troops protected the 
throne from all domestic and foreign foes, was altogether 
redundant, received scanty and uncertain pay, and was employed 
only in preying on the people. As soon as a regiment reached 
its encamping ground, foraging parties were sent out to rob 
the villagers of provisions, and to bring in the roofs, doors, 
and windows of their houses for fuel. In the peaceable pails of 
the country, the Colonel remarked, not a house was to bo 
seen with a thatched or tiled covering. It was impossible to 
conceive a greater curse to a country than such a body of 
licentious, predatory, and disorganized soldiery. The people 
affirmed that rebels and robbers sometimes spared them, but 
the king’s troops never. There were 246 forts or strongholds 
in the country, With 476 guns, held by first-class landholders, 
chiefly Rajpoots. They had converted into jungle large tracts 
of the most fertile land in Oude ; extending many miles round 
their *as ties, which became the dens of lawless men who infested 
all parts of the country, set the Government at defiance, and 
levied intolerable imposts on all traders and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital ono landholder had converted thirty 
miles of rich land into a dense jungle, and erected four fortifica¬ 
tions within its circle. One rapacious and brutal revenue con¬ 
tractor had driven off hundreds of the wives and children of 
the cultivators from entire towns and villages, and had not 
only sold the cattle and the implements of husbandry but the 
men themselves, and thus reduced a smiling district to desola¬ 
tion. The king, immured in his palace, was invisible except to 
his women, singers, musicians, and buffoons, and the minister, 
whom he sometimes saw, was obliged to succumb to them. 
His favourite fiddler was appointed chief justice. The chief 
singer, was, de facto, king of Oude; justice was openly bought 
and sold, and nothing was seen but corruption, from the monarch 
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the throne to the lowest functionary. Every officer oitmitir 
appointment was obliged to pay heavy douceurs to the king, to 
the heir apparent, to the minister, and to every one who was 
supposed to have interest at court. He reimbursed himself by 
extortions, all the more severe for being* necessarily rapid, since 
he was never certain of his post for a single day. The king 
ueycr read a report, 4 : 1 ml the great object of his ministers and 
his favourites was to guard him from the cares of business. 
This system of misrule was in some measure mitigated by the 
privileges which the sepoys in the Company’s service enjoyed 
of transmitting their complaints .through their own command¬ 
ing officer to the Resident, who was required to take them up, 
and use his influence, which was all powerful, to obtain re¬ 
dress. With few exceptions, every agricultural family in 
Oude planted one of its members in the Company’s army, and 
thus obtained the protection of British power. It will, there¬ 
fore, be no matter of surprise that there should be 40,000 
Oude sepoys in the ranks of the native army, when the enlist¬ 
ment made them a privileged, class in their own misgoverned 
country. In presenting- his report on the state of the admi¬ 
nistration to Government, Colonel Sleeman stated that “ his 
friendly feelings towards native states, and his earnest desire 
to do everything in his power, and consistent with his duties, 
to support them, were so generally known in India, that his 
nomination to tho Lucknow R idency was considered by all 
native chiefs as the surest pledge the Governor-General could 
give of his earnest desire, if possible, to maintain the native 
sovereignty of Oude in all its integrity.” But, he remarked, 
fifty years of sad experience have shown that the hopes in 
which the treaty of 1801 was founded, that- while the British 
Government defended the king from all enenrirq foreign or 
domestic, he should by means of his own officers carry out 
a system of administration calculated to secure life and pro¬ 
perty, and to promote the happiness of the people, were utterly 
fallacious. u He did not think that with a due regard to its 
own character, as the paramount power in India, and to the 
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^^prtictil4r obligations by which it was bound by solemn treaties 
to tEe suffering people of this distracted country, the Govern¬ 
ment could any longer forbear to take over the 'administra¬ 
tion.” No reigning family in India, he added, had a juster 
claim for its loyalty to the protection and consideration of 
Government; but this claim could not be expected to embrace 
the privilege of rendering wretched in perpetuity, five millions 
whose welfare and happiness the British Government was 
bound by solemn treaties to promote* Ho advised that on 
assuming the Government of the country, such provision should 
be made for the king as would enable him and his family and 
dependents to live, in perpetuity, In suitable dignity and com¬ 
fort* 

cone™! General Outran) was appointed Resident at 

Outran ]’b report, Lucknow in 1854, aiid directed to institute a 
minute and searching enquiry into the condition 
of the people and the administration. Tie was required to 
report whether the country was still in the same slate which 
• Colonel Sleeman had described, and whether any progress had 
been rpade in the correction of abuses which Lord William 
Bentinck had peremptorily demanded thirteen years before, 
and for which Lord Hardingc had given the king two years 
of grace. He reported that there was not only no improve¬ 
ment whatever, but no prospect of any. The vices of the 
Government were inherent in its constitution, and absolutely 
incurable. lie had no hesitation, therefore, in affirming that 
the duty imposed on the British Government by treaty could 
no longer admit of its honestly indulging the reluctance it had 
hitherto felt of having recourse to the decisive measure of 
assuming the government. “In pronouncing,” lie said “an 
opinion so unfavourable to the reigning family of Oude, I 
have performed a painful duty. I have ever advocated the 
maintenance of the few remaining states in India, so long as 
we can, consistently with our duty as the paramount power 
and the pledges of bur treaties. It is distressing to me to 
find that in upholding the sovereign power of this effete and 
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%/capable dynasty, wo do it at the cost of five mHlions' 
people, for whom we are bound to secure good government.” 
lyjrd DalUon»\e*ft General Outr&m’a report was transmitted to 
Minuw, less. I j0r d Dalhousie while residing for his health at 
Ootacamund, and he drew up one of his great and comprehen¬ 
sive Minutes upon it. “For the convenience of those to whom 
it would belong to decide the future fate of Ovule,” he made a 
complete and masterly analysis of the evidence which had 
been given during a long series of years of the gross and in¬ 
veterate abuses of power in Oude. He collected together the 
opinions which had been recorded of our solemn obligations to 
the people, by those officers of Government who were dis¬ 
tinguished by their anxiety to maintain the existing royal 
families, and then proceeded to state that, if it were not for the 
presence of British troops, the people would long since have 
worked their own deliverance. Our Government was, therefore, 
heavily responsible for having so long tolerated this disregard 
of the treaty of 1801, and for all the ills and human suffering 
which had sprang therefrom. The time had now arrived 
when inaction on our part could no longer he justified, and 
was already converting responsibility into guilt. “ But,” he 
added, “ the rulers of Oude, however unfaithful to the trust 
conferred on them, have yet ever been faithful and true in 
their allegiance to British power. No wavering friendship 
has ever been laid to their charge, and they have aided us, as 
best they could, in the hour of our utmost need. Although we 
are bound by all the means in our power to amend the lot of a 
people whom we have so long indirectly injured, justice and 
gratitude nevertheless require that in so doing we should lower 
the dignity and authority of the sovereign of Oude no farther 
than is absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of our 
righteous ends. The reform of the administration may he 
wrought, and the prospects of the people secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measure as the annexation of the 
territory and the abolition of the throne, and 1, for my part, 
do not advocate the advice that the province of Oude be declared 
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territory,” lie proposed, therefore, that the king 
should retain the sovereignty of ail the territory which he pos¬ 
sessed, that he should vest the whole of the civil and military 
administration in the hands of the Company; that an annual 
stipend should be allotted for the support oi his honour and 
dignity, and due provision be made for all the members of the 
royal family, besides hist own children. The scheme which Lord 
Dalhcmaie thus proposed differed from that of Colonel Steeman 
only in regard to the surplus revenue, which he proposed to 


of Oude, Lord Dalhousie, on the other hand, remarked that the 
revenue of the country might be expected largely to increase 
under the judicious management of our own officers, and that 
the British Government would not be justified in making over 
so considerable a surplus to the reigning sovereign, to be 
unprofitably squandered in the follies, vices, and excesses of 
a native court. He considered that the British Government 
ought to be at liberty to 'devote to the general advantage of 
the Indian empire some portion of that surplus of which its 
own exertions would have been the sole origin and creative 
cause. He likewise urged, that the arrangement should be 
perpetual and not transitory. He cited the cases of Hydera¬ 
bad and Nagpore, where the country had flourished under 
British management, and had been desolated when restored to 
the native princes. 

The members of Council unanimously concurred 
Members of in the opinion that the Government of India could 

Couucii, i$55. J1() longer postpone the assumption of the entire 
administration, but they were divided in their views regarding 
the mode in which this was to be effected, two of them siding 
with Lord Dalhousie, and two others voting for a more radical 
measure. General Low, who had been Resident at Lucknow, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the 
people and the Government, and who had, moreover, recently 
resisted the annexation of Nagpore, declared it to be his deli¬ 
berate opinion that “ the disorders of Oude were of so long 
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and so deeply rooted, and the corruption of 
> general and so inveterate that there was now no other 
remedy available for effecting and maintaining a just govern¬ 
ment over the people of Oude than that of placing the whole 
of its territory, exclusively and permanently, under the direct 
management of the East India Company.’’ In a subsequent 
Minute he said “the scheme I advocate may be considered 
harsh towards the king himself, individually, but I contend 
that it would only boa fulfilment of our own obligations to the 
people of Oude.” He wished, however, to avoid the assertion 
contained in Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, that the king should 
retain his sovereignty, and desired to substitute for it that he 
should retain the rank and title, and all the honours heretofore 
enjoyed by him as sovereign of Oude. He saw no objection to 
the application of the surplus revenue to the general interests 
of the empire, but proposed that “ after a bond fide peaceful 
and beneficial government to the inhabitants of the country 
should be fully established in the Oude territory, the king 
should receive an addition of three or four lacs a-year to his 
income.” The Minute of Mr,—now Sir Barnes—Peacock, the 
legislative Member of Council, was replete with the refinements 
of legal analysis, and concluded with advising that in confor¬ 
mity with the proposal of the Governor-General, the province 
of Oude should not be declared British territory, but that the 
civil and military administration should be vested in the Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Dorm earnestly seconded the recommendation of 
Lord Dalhousie that the transfer of power should be perma¬ 
nent. In support of this opinion he cited the recent case of the 
raja of Sorapore, who had been carefully trained as a minor by 
the Governor of Bombay, but when invested with the Govern¬ 
ment of his principality on coming of age, so completely dis¬ 
organized the administration in one short year, that no respec¬ 
table adherent was safe under his auspices* This case of failure, 
he remarked, “ teaches us the bitter lesson that, with all our 
care, wo may still be unable to impress on the minds of 
the native princes of India, even with education, a proper 
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heir responsibilities.’’ 'flat he recommended that the 
hide should be required to abdicate his sovereignty/ 
and that the province should be incorporated with the posses-- 
sions of the British Grown. Mr.—now Sir John—Grant, 
Governor of Jamaica, took up the subject from a different point 
of view, and brought his extraordinary powers of argumenta¬ 
tion to bear on the discussion of it, but ha coincided with 
Mr. Dorin, and came to the conclusion that “the incorporation 
of Oude with the territories administered by the British Indian 
Government was the best measure on the whole, which could 
be adopted for the good government of the people, and that 
the East India Company had a clear right to adopt it.” 

Decision of tha These Minutes were transmitted to England, 
home authorise*, it was a great and important question, and it 
received earnest and conscientious deliberation for 
two months, when the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, 
and the Cabinet, came to the unanimous determination to over¬ 
rule the advice of Lord Dalhousie, and to adopt what lie had 
endeavoured to dissuade them from, as an u extreme measure,” 
the annexation of the territory and the abolition of the throne; 
—thus ended the sovereignty of Oude. In communicating 
his Minute to the India House, Lord Dalhousie had stated, 
that if they considered his experience of eight years likely to 
arm him with greater authority for carrying their decision into 
effect than a Governor-General just entering on the Govern¬ 
ment, lie was ready to undertake the duty, though it would 
doubtless be assailed by those who were ever on the watch to 
attack the policy of the Indian Government. On the arrival 
of the orders from England, he prepared to carry them into 
execution with promptitude, though so ill as scarcely to be able 
to move. A body of troops was moved up to the frontier* 
General Outram was instructed to endeavour to persuade the 
king to sign the treaty which transferred the government 
to the Company. He received the communication with an 
undignified burst of tears, said he was a miserable wretch, 
and placed his turban in the lap of the Resident; he positively 
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Refused to affix his signature to the treaty, and a Proclamation 
was accordingly issued, declaring the province of Oude to be 
a component part of the British empire in India. Not a blow 
was struck in favour of the dynasty; there were no popular 
risings, and the whole body of the people went over peaceably 
to their new rulers. An allowance of fifteen lacs of rupees 
a-year—more than a seventh of the revenues of the country— 
was allotted for the support of the king and his palace guards. 
An elaborate scheme of administration, on the model of that 
of the Punjab, was drawn up by Lord Dalhousie, which 
embraced every possible contingency in every department. 
Compared with the plan of government for Bengal drafted 
eighty years before by the first Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings—who was in no respect inferior to the last,—it 
exhibits a proof of the vast progress which had been inter¬ 
mediately made in the science of oriental administration. 

The assumption of the Government of Oude 
was the fulfilment of a sacred obligation to the 
people, which had for half a century been acknowledged with¬ 
out exception by all the public officers, not excepting even 
those who advocated the continuance of native dynasties. The 
condition of that province was forcibly delineated in an eloquent 
article which appeared in the columns of the leading journal of 
England several years before the annexation. “ Rebellion and 
deposition,” the writer remarked, “ were the correctives of des¬ 
potism, in India. This remedy we have taken away from the 
inhabitants of the states still governed by native princes. 
We give those princes power without responsibility. Our 
hand of iron maintains them on the throne despite their 
imbecility, their vices, and their crimes. The result is in 
most of these states a chronic anarchy, under which the reve¬ 
nues of the state are dissipated between the mercenaries of 
the camp and the minions of the court. The heavy and arbi¬ 
trary taxes levied on the miserable ryots serve only to feed 
the meanest and the most degenerate of mankind. The theory 
seems in fact admitted, that government is not for the people 
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king, and that so long as we secure him his sine¬ 
cure royalty, we discharge all the duty that we, as sovereigns 
of India, owe to liis subjects, who are virtually ours.” It was 
from this deplorable condition that Lord Dalhousie’s measure 
was intended to relieve Gude. The abolition of the throne 
and of the king’s sovereignty, were added to it by the home 
authorities. The equity and justice of the measure were not 
impaired by the revolt of the province in the succeeding year. 
The large and powerful body of zemindars, from whose 
tyranny we were anxious to deliver the people, were not 
likely to neglect the opportunity of rising against us when 
they saw our power in Hindustan shaken to its foundation, 
and Oudfi left with only a mere handful of European troops,— 
not a tenth of the number left in the Punjab to maintain onr 
authority on its annexation. .Neither was it to be expected 
that when 40,000 Chide sepoys were in a state of mutiny, 
their kinsmen and connections, forming, according to the 
estimate of the Resident, one tenth of the population would 
remain firm in their allegiance to a foreign power which 
appeared to he tottering. The rescue of five millions of 
people from a state of the deepest misery was, notwithstand¬ 
ing the mutiny, an act of benevolence which Lord Dalhousie 
might justly congratulate himself on having had an opportu¬ 
nity of performing. 

The period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
which extended to eight years, was rendered 
memorable, not less by administrative reforms and 
material progress, than by its political results. There was no 
division of the public service in any portion of the empire, 
which his keen eye did not penetrate, and into which his 
strong hand did not introduce substantial reforms. He sim¬ 
plified and lubricated the whole machinery of the Government, 
lie had an unconquerable aversion to what he considered the 
cumbersome and obstructive agency of Boards, and he con¬ 
sidered individual responsibility to be the secret of success 
in public business. He abolished the Board of Customs, Salt 
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id Opium, and transferred its duties to the Board of Ben 
which he, unhappily, left standing, but which the depopulation 
of Orissa by famine in the present year,—chiefly through its 
supineness,—will doubtless consign to the tomb. In no branch 
of the service were bis reforms more radical and more bene¬ 
ficial than in the military department, He had not been many 
months in India, before the approach of the second Punjab 
war and its exigencies, convinced him of the necessity of a 
complete reorganization of our whole system of military 
economy, and he remarked that he would have demolished the 
venerable and senile Military Board at once, if he did not 
apprehend that the Court might exclaim, u AY hat is the boy 
The Military about ? ” The Board was not only viciously con- 
Board, 1850. stituted, but loaded with duties, which could not 
have been efficiently performed by it, even if its organization 
had been perfect. After a complete investigation of the 
subject, he withdrew from its control, in the first instance, 
the Army Commissariat, one of the most important depart¬ 
ments of the army, on the efficiency of which its movements 
in the field depend. It was placed in the hands of a Commis¬ 
sary-General ; and the practice of keeping accounts in Persian, 
which had lingered for nearly a century was at the same time 
abolished, and they were ordered to be rendered at once in 
English. Next followed the Stud department, which, at the 
suggestion of the Court of Directors, was invigorated by unity 
of control and responsibility. In like manner, the Ordnance 
Commissariat, with its powder manufactures, gun foundry and 
gun carriage agency, was placed under a single officer. The 
. Board had likewise been laden with the superin- 

Department, teudence of all public works, and in no department 
of duty had our failure been more palpable and more 
flagrant. Compared with our Mahomedan predecessors, we 
h«d no tiling to shew for our dynasty? and it was .not in¬ 
aptly remarked, that if we were obliged to quit the country 
there would remain no token of our rule but empty soda water 
bottles, The Court of Directors became at lengtii fully alive 
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6a>hdal of this neglect, and ordered a Commission of 
riry to be appointed at each Presidency. It was on the 
receipt of their report that Lord Dalhousie proceeded to reor¬ 
ganize the system, root and branch. The charge of the works 
was withdrawn from the Board—which was then abolished*— 
and a Public Works Department became one of the institutions 
of Government, with a separate Secretary, not only to the 
Government of India, but to that of each Presidency. The 
responsibility of management was vested in a Chief Engineer, 
assisted by executive officers and subordinates appointed from 
England, and youths trained in the College of Roorkee, and at 
the corresponding colleges founded in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. This was, in fact, to supply the need which had 
long been felt in India of a civil engineering establishment. 
To secure the uninterrupted progress of these works, which 
had previously been prosecuted by spasmodic efforts, it was 
ordered that a schedule of all the undertakings which it was 
proposed to commence, or to carry on during the year, at each 
Presidency, and under each conmiissionership—now designated 
the budget—should be submitted at the beginning of the year 
to the Government of India., Funds were supplied with a 
lavish hand. The liberality with which Lord Dalhousie fed 
this department, which had been famished for many years, 
may be gathered from the fact, that while the entire sum 
expended during the seventeen preceding years, including the 
repairs of civil and military buildings, had not on an average 
exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees a-year, the expenditure 
in the last year of his administration fell little short of three 
hundred lacs. 

Education, 1848 - The cause of education received special en¬ 
couragement from Lord Dalhousie. Mr. Thomason, 
the enlightened Governor of the north-west provinces, had esta¬ 
blished a Government vernacular school in each revenue divi¬ 
sion of certain districts under his charge. The experiment was 
attended with such signal success, that Lord Dalhousie resolved 
to extend the system to the whole of the north-west pro vinces 
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aa well, as to Bengal and the Pun jab—but vernacular education 
has never yet been duly appreciated by those who have hitherto 
exercised power in Bengal. At the suggestion of Mr. Bethune, 
the legislative Member of Council, who devoted his time and 
Ills purse to the cause of female education. Lord Dalhousie 
officially announced that the education of females was consi¬ 
dered by the British Government an object of national import¬ 
ance, and he was the first Governor-General who had the 
courage to proclaim this doctrine in the teeth of native preju¬ 
dices. On the death of Mr. Bethune, he took on himself the 
support of the female school established by him. It was while 
engaged in devising plans for the improvement of education 
that he received the celebrated despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 
of July, 1854, which has justly been denominated u the Intel¬ 
lectual Charter of India,’’ and which Lord Dalhousie described 
as “ containing a scheme of education for all India, far wider 
and more comprehensive than the local or the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment could have ventured to suggest/’ It embraced vernacu¬ 
lar schools throughout the districts; Government colleges of 
a higher character, a university at each Presidency, to which 
all educational establishments, supported by the state, or by 
societies v or by individuals, might be affiliated; and above all, 
the glorious measure of grants in aid to aft schools, without 
reference to caste or creed. Lord Dalhousie took immediate 
measures to carry out this large scheme; organized a distinct 
department of public instruction, and placed it under the re* 
sponsibility of an Inspector-General, with a suitable staff of 
assistants. 


The revenue of India was advanced during Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration from twenty-six to 
thirty lacs of rupees. Yet, such is the elasticity 
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of the resources of India under our scientific management, that 
even this large amount has since been augmented fifty per 
cent., and the income now stands at forty-five crores of rupees. 
The wars in which the Government of India had been engaged, 
with little interruption for more than ten years, had absorbed 
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crores of rupees, and entailed an annual deficit; but for 
some little time after they had ceased there was a trifling sur¬ 
plus. The deficiency which appeared again during the last 
two years of Lord Dalhousie’s rule, was occasioned by the 
copious expenditure which he authorized in the department of 
public works for the improvement of the country. During the 
period of eight years now under review, the commerce of 
Bombay was developed to an extraordinary extent, and that 
of Calcutta was doubled. The coasting trade was liberated 
from every obstruction ; many improvements were sanctioned 
iu the various ports from Kerachee to Rangoon, and light¬ 
houses erected in dangerous parts of the Indian and eastern 
seas. Lord Dalhousie’s attention was equally bestowed on 
the improvement of internal navigation. Steamers were placed 
on the “ silent Indue,” for periodical trips between Mooltan 
and Kerachee, the port of Sinde, destined one day to be the 
emporium of the trade of the Punjab and of Central Asia, but 
neither has this undertaking nor that of the guaranteed Com¬ 
pany, which has since continued to work it, been marked by 
success. They have only served to demonstrate more clearly the 
necessity of completing the Sinde railway to expand the com¬ 
merce of the Punjab—and, not less, to bring its capital within 
forty hours of the sea, which is the basis of our security. After 
the conquest of Pegu, Lord Dalhottsie transferred half the steam 
flotilla of Government to the delta of the Irawaddy, a country 
abounding in rivers, but destitute of roads. The apprehension 
which was entertained of interruption to the commerce of Cal¬ 
cutta from the silting up of the Ilooghly Jed him to contem¬ 
plate the establishment of an auxiliary port, and after careful 
surveys,he fixed upon the Mutlah, a channel in the Soonderbuns, 
twenty-eight miles east of Calcutta, which presents every 
facility of navigation for the largest vessels. Anticipating the 
future importance of the settlement, whenever its advantages 
should be fairly developed, he adopted the precaution of pur¬ 
chasing on behalf of Government, and for an inconsiderable 
sum, the large estate on which stood the site selected for the 
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.iew port. To the latest period of his administration he 
laboured earnestly to'promote the undertaking; but, by one ot 
the caprices of fortune, the port has been ungratefully named 
after his successor, who treated the whole project with supreme 
contempt. Lord Dalhousie likewise gave every encourage¬ 
ment to the project of a bridge across the Hooghly, at Cal¬ 
cutta, which, after the establishment of the railway, became an 
indispensable necessity . Boring operations werO commenced 
under his auspices; but twelve years have since been allowed 
to elapse without any further progress in a work, which, if he 
had been in power, would long have been completed. 

( . Private posts had long been established in 

form postu g* m India by the mercantile community, but Govem- 
,8S3 ' meut had thought fit to abolish them under heavy 

penalties. The postage by the public mail was, for a poor popu¬ 
lation like that of India, prohibitory, and it was felt to be a 
severe tax even by the merchants. The importance of confer¬ 
ring on India the boon of cheap and uniform postage which 
had long been enjoyed in England, had frequently been sug¬ 
gested and discussed, but without :, rty practical result, as is 
usually the case when there is not a resolute spirit of energy at 
the source of power. Lord Dalhousie took up the subject with 
his accustomed zeal, and appointed a commission, consisting of 
an experienced civilian from each Presidency, to rev ise the postal 
system of the empire, and to suggest improvements. Their 


report was 


submitted to the authorities in England, and, with 
their concurrence, Lord Dalhousie proceeded to remodel the 
postal economy of India, which he placed under one Director- 
General. He established a uniform rate of half an anna, or 
three farthings, for letters of a given weight, irrespective of 
distance, to be levied by means of stamps. He likewise pro¬ 
cured a reduction of the rate of postage between England and 
India, and took no little pride in an arrangement by which, as 
he said, “ the Scotch recruit at Peshawur might write to his 
mother at John O’Groat’s house for sixpence.” Of all the im¬ 
provements of Lord Dalliousie’s administration, there was none 






conferred on the population a blessing so univer- 
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sally felt as the privilege of sending letters through the 
length and breadth of the land, if necessary, to a distance of 
two thousand miles, at a cost, which placed the means of cor¬ 
respondence within the .reach of the poorest. 


No Governor-General has ever traversed the 
vast dominions committed to his care to the same 
extent as Lore! Dalhousie, He visited the Punjab, 


tord JJiUhousie'a 
journeys, 

1848-65. 


Madras, Pegu, and Siude, investigating the state of the coun¬ 
try and of the administration with his own eyes, and imme¬ 
diately turning his observations to practical account Nor did 
he overlook the Straits settlements of Penang. Malacca, and 
Singapore which had been visited but once by the head of the 
state. Jt was when inspecting the jail at Penang, that he 
perceived something resembling a gibbet within the walls, and 
found upon enquiry that it was the gallows on which criminals 
were executed. He ordered it immediately to be placed with¬ 
out, with the facetious remark that if its position came to be 
known in England, he should be liable to an impeachment for 
having permitted an infringement of the- most ancient and 
indefeasible right of an Englishman,—to be hung- in public. 
In order to keep the Government of India constantly and fully 
acquainted with the state of each division of the empire, he 
established the rule that the Governor of each Presidency 
and the chief of each province should annually transmit a 
report of every event of importance, and of the progress which 
had been made iu the several departments. These reports 
have proved of the highest value. They have enabled the 
controlling authorities in England and in India to trace the 
progress of improvement in each province, year by year, and 
to compare the state of one province with that of another. 
They also furnish materials from which the nations of Europe 
may estimate the extent to which England is fulfilling her 
mission of civilization in India. 

Hoads and The great importance which Lord Dalhousie 

CamtL, is48—65. attached to the construction of roads and canals 
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been illustrated in a preceding. chapter by a referent# 
the great works with which he endowed the Punjab. Other 
provinces and districts Jwere likewise benefited by improved 
means of commiuucation, but two undertakings deserve to be 
selected for particular notice. No sooner had Pegu become a 
British province, than Lord Dalhousie perceived the necessity 
of connecting it with Bengal by a military road, and thus 
obviate the objections of the sepoys to the . sea. A road was 
constructed from Dacca to Aracan, but not without a great 
sacrifice of life and money. To pass from Aracan to Pegu, it 
was necessary to cross the Yoma range through the Toungoo 
pass, which presented such formidable obstacles to the engi¬ 
neer that the construction of a road appeared at first an imprac¬ 
ticable undertaking. The mountains were lofty; the forests 
were dense; water was scarce, and labour still more so, and 
the climate was so pestiferous as to reduce the working season 
to fi ve months in the year. It was entrusted to .Lieutenant For- 
long’, who succeeded in collecting, embodying, and training a 
brigade of Burmese labourers, and by his untiring zeal and 
energy completed the enterprise in two years. Another ardu¬ 
ous and important work, executed under the orders of the 
Governor-General, was the road intended to stretch from the 
plains of Hindostan to the frontiers of Tibet. The first portion 
of it extended from Kalka, where it left the plains, to Simla, 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and it was accomplished with a gradient of not more 
than three feet in a hundred. From Simla the road advanced to 
Chini, through the valleys, forests, and cliffs of the mighty 
range of the Himalayas ; but the skill and perseverance of the 
engineer officers, and more especially of Lieutenant Briggs, 
animated by the deep interest Lord Dalhousie took in the work, 
surmounted every difficulty. The vale of Chini, the favourite 
residence of Lord Dalhousie when in the hills, is surrounded by 
the most sublime scenery in the world, and faces the magnificent 
Kotlas, *21,000 feet above the level of the sea, the fabled para¬ 
dise of the god Shiva. It is one of the most salubrious and 
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yet discovered m India; and produces the most 
luxuriant grapes at an elevation of 8,700 feet. One object of 
constructing the road was to establish a convalescent depot 
for European soldiers. Nor was Lord Balhousie without a 
hope that when it was completed, it might attract the traffic 
of Tibet, now transported in packs on the shoulders of goats. 
The Ganges Canal was sanctioned and commenced before the 
arrival of Lord Dalhousie; but it was advancing at so sluggish 
a pace, that the sum expended on it from the beginning had not 
exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees. He considered it a work of 
paraim>uat importance, and pressed it forward with great ardour, 
allowing no financial pressure and no exigencies of war to 
interrupt its progress. The sum expended under his direction in 
the course of six years exceeded a crore and a-half of rupees. 
The main stream was for the first time opened by a grand 
ceremonial, over which Mr. Colvin presided, on the 8tli April, 
1854. The canal, in its class and character, stands among the 
noblest efforts of civilized nations. It nearly equals the aggre¬ 
gate length of all the lines of the four greatest canals in France* 
and its length is five times greater than that of all the main 
lines in Lombardy. The execution of this gigantic work was 
entrusted to Colonel Cautley, and seldom has the star of the 
Bath which adorns his breast been so richly ©anted by pacific 
labours in the service of humanity. 

Mr. Tiiamaoou. The Ganges Canal was pressed forward by the 
Governor-General with a spirit of zeal proportioned to the 
value he attached to it, but the immediate superintendence 
of Colonel Cautley’s labours devolved on Mr. Thomason, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the north-west provinces. He was 
not permitted to see the completion of it; before its waters 
began to fertilize the country his eyes were closed in death, 
just as he had been rew?*rded for his successful administration 
of ten years by the governorship of Madras. In 1832, he re¬ 
solved to quit the honourable post he held in Calcutta, in order to 
make himself acquainted with the economy of our system of 
government in the interior. He took charge of the large and 
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pulous district of Azimgur, on the borders of Oude, 

10 live years he acquired that intimate knowledge of the 
working of our institutions which was of the greatest ser¬ 
vice when he came to rule the Presidency. He was sub¬ 
sequently raised to the post of foreign secretary, and was in 
attendance, during his tour in the north-west provinces, on 
Lord Ellenborough, who, with his character is tic 4 discernment 
of talent, selected him for the Lieute n ant-Goveri\orship of the 
north-west provinces. At the same time, Lord Ellenborough 
exhibited a noble instance of disinterestedness by relinquishing 
the patronage of that Presidency, which, as well as that of 
Bengal, had hitherto been vested in the Governor-General, and 
transferring it to the officers charged with the responsibility 
of governing them. Mr. Thomason occupies a very high rank 
among the great administrators of the Company, and hie long, 
beneficent, and vigorous administration reflected honour on 
the British name in India. Every cold season, he was in the 
habit of making a tour through the various districts in his 
jurisdiction, which gave him a complete acquaintance with the 
circumstances and wants of the people, and the qualifications 
of his subordinate officers, and likewise afforded him an oppor¬ 
tunity of conciliating the confidence of the most influential, men 
in each district by personal intercourse, He devoted great 
attention in the revenue department to the establishment of 
an equitable and moderate assessment, and the definition of 
boundaries, the absence of which was one of the most fruitful 
sources of litigation and crime, as well as to the completion 
of proprietory records, which he laboured to render accessible 
to the native public. But his warmest and most zealous efforts 
were directed to the promotion of education, and more par¬ 
ticularly of vernacular tuition; and well did he earn the eulogy 
of Lord Dalhousie, when, in announcing the loss the country 
had sustained by his death, he said, that u though Mr. Thomason 
had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, his 
system of general vernacular education, which is all his own, 
would have sufficed to build up for him a noble and abiding 
monument of his earthly career,” 
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The system of railways, which is working a 
greater and more beneficial change in the social, 
political, and commercial condition of India than has been 
known at any former period of its history, is due to the indefa- 
t igable exertions of Lord Dalhouste, The question had been for 
some time under discussion, when Mr.—now Sir Macdonald— 
Stephenson proceeded to Calcutta in 1843, with the hope of 
drawing the attention of Government and of the public to its 
importance. Lord Ellertborough pronounced the whole project 
to be moonshine; but his temporary successor, Mr. Wilberforce 
Bird, announced, in an official communication, that the Govern¬ 
ment was fully alive to the value of the proposal, and would 
recommend it to the Court of Directors. About the same time, 
Mr. Chapman endeavoured to secure the patronage of the 
Bombay Government, and succeeded in laying the foundation 
of the Great India Peninsular Rail; and Mr. Andrew likewise 
brought his local knowledge and zeal to the aid of the cause. 
Mr. Stephenson returned to England and formed a Company 
for the construction of a railway through the valley of the 
Ganges, from Calcutta, to Delhi. The commercial disasters of 
1846 and 1847, which indisposed the public to all railway en¬ 
terprises, gave his task for some time the appearance of a for¬ 
lorn hope, but his indomitable energy and perseverance sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle, and enabled him to give a fair start 
to the East India Railway Company, the largest of these Indian 
undertakings,—which now works a capital of twenty-five 
crorcs of rupees, and embraces 1,500 miles of line, It was 
manifest that, under the most favourable circumstances, a rail¬ 
way project in so remote and unexplored a field of labour, could 
not attract public confidence without the material support of 
Government. But, for a long time, the public authorities in 
Leadenhall Street and in Calcutta, persisted in limiting the aid 
of the state to the grant of the land, an insignificant item 
of expense in India. The eventual assent of the Court of 
Directors to the indispensable concession of a pecuniary guaran¬ 
tee was secured by the enlightened views and earnestness of 
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r James Hogg*, to whom the cause of the railway is not 
much less indebted in England, than to Lord Dalhousie in 
India. In the year 1848, a guarantee of five percent, was 
granted on two short and experimental lines in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta and Bombay. Every subsequent concession 
was, however, preceded by a severe struggle at the India 
House, and in 1852, the total number of miles sanctioned for 
the whole continent of India did not exceed two hundred. But 
the Court came gradually to appreciate the importance of the 
undertaking*, and, in referring* the various applications which 
had been made to them, to the consideration of Lord Dalhousie 
in 1852, expressed their wish u that India should, without 
unnecessary loss of time, possess the immense advantage) of a 
regular and well-devised system of railway communications . 9 

The question could not have been placed in the 
hands of one better qualified to do justice to it. 
Lord Dalhoiisie had been at the head of the Board 
of Trade during the most active period of railway enterprise in 
England, and had become master of the principles and details 
of the system. With this pre-eminent advantage he united 
large and comprehensive views of imperial policy* In the 
memorable Minute which he transmitted to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors cm the 20th April, 1853, and which became the basis of 
the railway system of India, he expressed his hope that the 
limited section of experimental line heretofore sanctioned by 
them would no longer form the standard for railway works in 
India. A glance upon the map, he remarked, would roeal to 
mind the vast extent of the empire, the various classes and 
interests it included, the wide distance which separated the 
points at which hostile attacks might at any time be expected, 
the expenditure of time, treasure, and life, involved in the 
ordinary routine of military movements, and the comparative 
handful of men scattered over its surface who have been the 
conquerors of the country, and now hold it in subjection. This 
glance would suffice to show how immeasurable would be the 
political advantages of a system of internal communication by 
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intelligence of every event should bo transmitted to th 
eminent at a speed, under all circumstances, exceeding-.five 
fold its present rate, arid Government would be enabled to bring 
the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
point in as many days as it now required months. The commer¬ 
cial and social advantages India would derive from the rail were 
beyond all calculation. Great tracks were teeming with produce 
we could not transport, and new markets were opening to us 
under circumstances which defy the foresight of the wisest to 
estimate their probable value, or calculate their future extent. 
A system of railways judiciously selected and formed would 
surely and rapidly give rise within this empire to the same en¬ 
couragement of enterprise, the same multiplication of produce, 
the same discovery of latent forces, the same increase of national 
wealth that have marked the introduction of improved and ex¬ 
tended communications in the various kingdoms of the western 
world. With a railway, moreover, touching every important 
military station from Calcutta to the Sutlcge, native states 
would be deterred from resorting to combined attacks ; and the 
army now maintained, might, it was probable, be numerically 
reduced without diminishing our military strength. With the 
aid of the rail carried up to the Indus, the risks involved in the 
extension of our frontier to a distance of 1,500 miles from the 
capital of the country would be infinitely diminished. Pesha- 
wiiT would, in laet, be reached in less time and with greater* 
facility than Moorshedabad, though only seventy miles distant 
from Calcutta, was reached in the days of Clive. He already 
anticipated the groat improvement in the conveyance of troops 
from England, which, after the lapse of fourteen years, has 
been at length consummated. “If,” he said, 44 when the 
Egyptian railway is completed, permission could be obtained 
to send troops through Egypt, a corps might leave England 
alter the heat of the summer was over, and be quartered be¬ 
fore Christmas on the bunks ot the Sutlego, without any expo¬ 
sure on its way, and with four months before it of the finest 
climate under the sun, and, withal, in less time and with less 
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l^ubi©, than it could now march from Calcutta to Bena 
Ie then proceeded to lay down a system of railways for the 
whole continent which should connect the Presidencies with 
each other, and form the great trunk lines. He entered into 
a minute analysis of the various lines which sought the 
patronage of Government, and pointed out their respective 
merits and demerits, and his judgment in each case has been 
abundantly confirmed by time and experience. Ho advocated 
the construction of the lines by public companies sustained by 
a Government guarantee, and “ directly, but not vexatioualy 
controlled bv the Government of the country, acting for the 
interests of the public on the principle for which I contended” 
—when at the Board of Trade—“ and I may venture, without 
arrogance, to add, that if the principle had been then more 
fully recognized* the proprietors of railway property in Eng¬ 
land, arid the suffering public would have been in a better 
condition now than they appear to be.” Tire bitter experience 
of the fourteen years which have elapsed since these remarks 
were recorded by him has served to give them additional 
weight, and to render this melancholy truth more grievously 
apparent. But, while England pays the penalty of a hundred 
millions sterling for the rejection of Lord Dalhousie’s advice, 
India will always have reason to rejoice that the construc¬ 
tion of her railway economy fell to the lot of one who com¬ 
bined with a solid judgment and mature experience, the power 
to turn them to account. 

of the This communication reached England at an 
Mimu.?, \m. auspicious juncture. The Court of Directors had 
already indicated their desire to establish a system of railways 
in India, but they might have been staggered by the boldness 
and magnitude of Lord Dalhousie’s scheme. Happily, the 
question of the renewal of the Charter was at the time under 
the consideration of Parliament, Night after night wore they 
assailed for their shortcomings in the management of the 
national estate entrusted to them, and Mr. Bright, in one of 
his most fiery philippics, more particularly denounced their 
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£ct to establish the means of communication in India 
any hesitation was felt in Leadenha.il Street to sanction the 
grand proposals of the Governor-General, it soon ceased to 
exist, and a guarantee upon a capital of twelve millions was 
at once granted. Upon the broad foundation thus laid by the 
Governor-General, the Indian authorities at home have raised 
a noble superstructure, In the course of fourteen years they 
have increased their guarantee from twelve crores to eighty, 
for the construction of 4,200 miles of line, and, at the present 
rate of progression, they will not stop short at a hundred crores. 
Of the sum expended on these Indian railways., only about three 
per cent, has been contributed by native capitalists and Euro¬ 
peans in India; the remainder has been supplied by the London 
Stock Exchange. There are not wanting philosophers who 
assert that England gains nothing by her connection with 
India, and would lose nothing by cutting her adrift; but there 
cannot be two opinions on the inestimable advantage which 
India derives from her annexation to England, which not only 
gives her a strong arid beneficent government, the security of 
life and property, and the unrestricted pursuit of wealth and 
happiness, but enables her to draw from the inexhaustible 
mine of British capital, whatever resources are necessary for 
material improvement It was at one time surmised that tin?, 
priesthood would take umbrage at this innovation, and that 
the unchangeable habits and traditional prejudices of the 
Hindoos would present a serious obstacle to the success of 
the rail; but these fancies were dispelled before the line had* 
been six months in operation. The brahmins, with all their* 
religious conservatism, hailed it with delight, folded up their 
caste prejudices, and travelled third class with those whose 
touch was pollution. At a meeting, moreover, of the Dhurmu 
Subha in Calcutta, the great sanhedrim of Hindoo orthodoxy, 
which had petitioned the Privy Council for the restoration of 
the “ sacred rite ” of suttee, it was unanimously determined 
that pilgrims might freely avail themselves of the rail, which, 
considering that the merit of pilgrimage diminishes in proper- 
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m to the ease with which it can be performed, was a coni 
ion of no small merit. Travelling by rail became at once, 
and still continues, a national passion, and the number of pas¬ 
sengers conveyed during the last year of account, on the 
2,500 miles open, exceeded twelve millions, of whom ninety- 
five per cent, were of the third class. 

Th« Electric Another benefit conferred on the commercial 

Telegraph, 1852. anc | political interests of India by Lord Dalhousie, 
was the Electric Telegraph. The system owes its existence 
to the professional enterprise and the persevering industry of 
Dr.—now Sir William—O’Shaughnessy. After a series of ex¬ 
periments continued for many years in which every failure 
became a new element of success, he succeeded in laying a 
line from Calcutta to the sea at Kedgeree, which proved to be 
of the highest value during the Burmese war. Lord Dalhoueie 
had watched these experiments with deep interest, and on 
receiving from Dr. O’Shaughnessy in April, 1852, a report of 
the successful working of the experimental line, lost no time 
in transmitting his views on the subject to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. lie said, “ the complete success of the experimental line 
has added intensity to the ardent desire I have entertained 
ever since the first report was submitted, to see the main line 
of electric telegraph between Calcutta and Peshawur, Bombay 
and Calcutta, and Madras and Calcutta, fairly commenced 
before I quit India next year. Since then the early establish¬ 
ment of the electric telegraph is all important, alike-to the 
Government and to the community in India ; since it has been 
shown to be practicable, safe, cheap, and profitable, I make 
my most earnest personal solicitation to the Honourable Court 
of Directors, that they will authorize the immediate construc¬ 
tion of a line or lines from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to 
Peshawur, and to Madras, either simultaneously, or as soon 
as possible, in the order in which they are placed in my list. 
Every thing, all the world over, moves faster now a days* 
than it used to do, except the transaction of Indian business.” 
He then proceeded to remark, that, what with the number of 
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onaries, boards, references, correspondences, and thk 
Governments in India, what with the . distances, the 
consultation of the several authorities in England, the refe¬ 
rence to India for further information, and the fresh corre¬ 
spondence arising from it, the progress of any great public 
measure, even when all were equally disposed to promote it, 
was often diseouragingly slow'. To obviate these obstructions, 
lie directed Dr. O’Shaugimessy to proceed to England simul¬ 
taneously with the despatch, and place himself in personal 
communication with the Court of Directors, and afford thorn 
every information on the subject. Happily, Sir James Hogg 
was in the Chair at the India House, and he took the same 
interest in promoting the project of the telegraph as he had 
that of the railway. It was carried through the various 
stages with such cordiality and promptitude that, with¬ 
in a week of the arrival of Lord Dalhousie’s despatch, it bad 
received the sanction of the Court and of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and a despatch conveying this gratifying intelligence was 
on its way to India. There had been no parallel to the expe¬ 
dition of the bo movements within the memory of the oldest 
functionary at the India House. Dr. O’Shaughnessy returned 
to India with all the necessary apparatus, and a large staff; 
the construction of the telegraph from Calcutta to Agra was 
commenced at the end of 1858, and more than 3,000 miles 
were covered with the wires in the course of fifteen 
months. Considering the local difficulties presented by the 
rivers and the swamps, the jungles and the mountains, Lord 
Dalliousie was fully justified in affirming that the electric 
telegraph in India might challenge comparison with any 
public enterprise whidi had been carried into execution in 
recent times, among the nations of Europe or America. The 
establishment of these telegraph lines, which now extend over 
not less than 12,000 miles, have fully answered the expecta¬ 
tions of the Governor-General by increasing the security of the 
empire, and multiplying the facilities of governing it. Even 
hi* most ambitious anticipations have been realized by the 
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.progress of science and the energies of civilization. u It iftay 
yet be hoped,” lie wrote, “ that the system of electric tele¬ 
graphs in India may one clay be linked with those which 
envelope Europe, and which already seek to -stretch across the 
Atlantic.” The Governor-General is able now t o hold communi¬ 
cation with the Secretary of State hi London between breakfast 
and. dinner, and a message from New York has been conveyed 
to Calcutta in less than twenty-four hours. Since the days 
of Lord Wellesley, who was at one time without intelligence 
from England for seven months, the appliances for main¬ 
taining our dominion in India have been augmented to an 
indefinite degree. The reasonable apprehensions once enter¬ 
tained that the extension of the boundaries of the empire would 
increase its insecurity, have vanished before the miracles of 
modem science. Steam and electricity have given an irresis¬ 
tible strength to European power in Asia. The British Go¬ 
vernment in India is now prepared for every emergency. If, 
at the period of the Sepoy mutiny, when the British empire 
was exposed to the greatest danger it had ever encountered, 
the Government had possessed the advantages which have 
since been created,—telegraphic wires pervading every district, 
and stretching to London, magnificent steam transports on 
both sides the Isthmus of Suez, with the Egyptian rail as the 
connecting link, railways radiating from Bombay and extend¬ 
ing throughout the country—any number of European troops 
might have reached the north-west provinces from England 
within five weeks of the outbreak at Meerut, and the mutiny 
would have been crushed in the hud. 

Oharas of Lord Lord Dalhousie embarked at Calcutta on the 

^Sonf d March, 1856, for England. The whole popu- 
lation, moved by a feeling of admiration of the 
great ruler who had enlarged and consolidated the empire, and 
enriched it with solid and lasting improvements, crowded the 
plain to testify their regret at his departure. Eight years of 
incessant toil in the service of his country had completely 
exhausted his constitution, and after a painful and lingering 
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mom than four years, he sunk into the grave on the 
Tatlf December, 1860. His administration marks a new and 
important era of civilization H India. The principle of uhintei- 
raptecl progression which has since characterized the move- 
meats of Government is due to the impulse which he commu¬ 
nicated to it- To his genius is to bo ascribed the grateful fact 
that the India of 1867 presents so pre-eminent a contrast to 
the India of 1847. He grasped the largest projects for the 
improvement of the country, and his views of policy were of 
imperial magnitude. In all Ids measures he exhibited a clear 
intellect, a sound judgement, and deep sagacity, while his firm- 
neeg of purpose and resolution of character turned all these 
qualifications to the highest account. He commruiicated vigou r 
to the administration by exacting a rigid performance of duty 
from all under him, and he set them the example of bis own 
intense application to public business, to which, by a noble 
devotion, he sacrificed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. 
He investigated every question that came before him. wit i 
great patience and diligence, and with a scrupulous desire to 
be right. He marshalled all the arguments which could be 
adduced on both sides of it, and always recorded weighty 
reasons for whatever decision he formed, the soundness of 
which was seldom questioned either by his colleagues, oi b> 
the public in India. If he had little imagination ior the sensi 
tive feelings of princes who represented ancient and effete 
dynasties, he absence .of it was m degree compensated 

by his compassion for their misgoverned subjects; and his 
administration was distinguished throughout by incessant 
efforts to benefit the people, whether in our own territories 
or independent states. The present age is inclined to form 
its judgment of Ins administration from the narrow point of 
his refusal to commit the government of battara, JLansi, and 
Nagpore to three lads, when he was authorized by the ancient 
law of India, and the orders of his superiors in England, to 
incorporate those states with the territories of the paramount 
power—and thus bestow on them the blessing of a British 
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administration* When this error has had its day, and 
administration comes to be surveyed in its 'broad ' dimensions, 
it will be apparent that he exhibited perhaps the finest 
example which ancient or modern history affords, of what 
can be accomplished for the benefit of mankind by an en¬ 
lightened despotism acting’ upon a large theatre. 

Lim\ Oaihousie’a Dord Dalhousio has been censured for not 
not having foreseen the mutiny, and provided against 

the Mutaiy, l.oe, j t b as been noted against him, that the only 

allusion to the native army in the Minute in which he re¬ 
viewed his administration was, that “the |X>sition of the 
native soldier in India had long been such as to leave hardly 
any circumstance of his condition in need of improvement, 
while the condition of the European soldier, on the other hand, 
was susceptible of great improvement, and had received it 
liberally/’ This had reference to the condition in which the 
sepoy had been placed by his indulgent masters, not to his 
feeling towards them. The repeated acts of in subordination 
exhibited by the sepoys convinced Lord Dalhousie that the 
native army was no longer to be depended on; but neither he 
nor Sir Henry Lawrence, nor any other public functionary, 
ever dreamt that a hundred thousand sepoys, after all the 
attention which had been bestowed on their comforts, would 
rise as one man, massacre their officers, and endeavour to sub¬ 
vert the Government, Such an anticipation would have been 
deemed as wild and improbable as that the United States of 
America were likely to be plunged into a civil war, and to 
prosecute it on the grandest scale the world had ever seen. 
The constitution of the native army was vicious in the ex¬ 
treme. Two fifths of the sepoys were drawn from a single 
province, add the fraternity thus established in the various 
regiments, caused every feeling of irritation to vibrate through 
the whole body. It was impossible for Lord Dalhousio to 
eradicate this fundamental defect, and the only practicable mode 
of averting its consequence, was to re-establish the proportion 
between European and native troops, which from the days of 
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FATAT. REDUCTION OF EUROPEAN TECOPS. 

ornwal ] is had been considered essential to our safety'. 
He had fixed the proportion at one to three, but not le*a t han 
one to four; it had now been reduced to the dangerous scale 
of one to six. To this vital question Lord Dalhousie- bent his 
earnest attention. During the Crimean war the Ministry 
announce! their intention to withdraw two •European regi¬ 
ments from India, but Lord Dulhousie raised t.lie Strongest 
objections to it. In his Minute pa the subject he stated that 
“ the withdrawal of European troops from India to Europe 
would weaken the essential element of our strength; if Euro¬ 
pean troops were farther withdrawn for service in the Persian 
gulf, he could no longer feel, or express, the same confidence 
as before, that t he security and stability qf our position would 
remain unassailed.’' He confidently submitted to the candour 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, that “ placed as it is amidst dis¬ 
tances so vast—amidst multitudes so inuumerable-i-amidst 
peoples and sects various in many things, but all alike in this, 
that they are tlie lately conquered subjects of our race, alien 
to them in religion, in language, in colour, in habits, in all 
feelings and interests, the Government of India has had solid 
ground for the declaration .more than once made of late years, 
that the European'force at its command is not more than ade¬ 
quate for preserving the empire in security and tranquillity 
even in ordinary times,” much less then, in circumstances of 
political difficulty. The regiments were, notwithstanding, 
withdrawn both to the Crimea and to the Persian gulf, and 
when the mutiny broke forth, the entire force of European 
infantry at ah the Presidencies had been reduced to thirty- 
one battalions, and there were only two regiments between 
Calcutta arid Agra, a distance of 300 miles, afrudst a popula¬ 
tion of fifty millions, when treble that number, under a Gillespie 
or a Havelock would have been sufficient to strike terror into 
the mutineers, and to restore our authority. On the last day 
Lord Dalhousie presided in Council, he laid on the table nine 
Minutes in which he stated his mature and final views regard¬ 
ing the condition of the army and the requirements of the 
u. 3 f 
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Country. He considered it essential to increase the European 
battalions to thirty-seven, and to reduce the sepoy aimy by 
14,110 men, and thus to protect the Government from the 
hazard to which it was exposed by the disproportionate in¬ 
crease of the sepoy force. 

Lord Dalhousie has been charged not only with 
po«i*Mmd tii® having neglected to foresee the mutiny, but with 
mutiny, 1857. having been himself the cause of it. When the 
intelligence of this catastrophe reached England, the nation 
became wild with excitement at the prospect oi losing the 

empire-,_for which it had manifested but little interest before, 

-and swelled with indignation at the atrocities of the sepoys. 


In this state of feeling, a national victim was required, and 


it was found in the person of the late Governor-General. Those 
who had always been opposed to annexation came to the con¬ 
clusion that it had now produced the result they had long fore¬ 
seen, of shaking our empire in India to its foundations. “ Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy has caused the mutiny,” was 
echoed through the land. A dictum thus pronounced by men 
who were supposed to understand India relieved the mind 
from the labour of thought, and became an article of faith. 
All his services were forgotten in the tragedy which “ his 
lust of territorial aggrandisement” had created; and instead 


of receiving the; ovation due to a great statesman who had 


enlarged the dominions of England, and planted the seeds of 
great civilization among a fifth of the human race, his name 


became a scandal and a reproach. The investigations which 
have since been made have tended to show the fallacy of this 
hasty assumption. That the annexation by war or lapse did 
not create the mutiny, appears evident from the fact that 
except in the case of Oude, and the little principality of Jliansi 
under the instigation of the enraged ranee, none of the annexed 
provinces manifested the slightest disposition to turn against 
us at the great crisis, dattara and Nagpore were tranquil. 
Bunnah was so contented with its new masters that the 
European corps stationed in it was withdrawn with-safety, 



ASSUMED CAUSES OF THE MUTINY, 

e Punjab tvas mainly instrumental in putting down 
mutiny. If the annexations bad created any of that alarm 
for their own possession in the minds of the independent, princes 
of India, Sindia, Holkar, the Guickwar, or the .Nizam, which 
was assumed, the fairest opportunity was now presented to 
thorn for expelling us from India by the revolt of the whole 
native army, and the extinction of our authority in ilia dost are 
But so exemplary was their loyalty to the British Government 
in the day of its extremity, that the advocates of native 
dynasties have adduced it as. one of the strongest arguments 
for maintaining them. Neither did the sepoys manifest any 
feeling of irritation at the annexation even of their own pro¬ 
vince, They took up amis to avenge, not the deposition of 
their sovereign, but the supposed attempt on their caste. 
Their relatives and connections included a tenth of the wholel 
population, as well as the great bulk of the agrieultur a. 
yeomanry, arid strange indeed would it have been if they had 
remained inactive when the sepoy army was triumphant in its 
rebellion, and the Resident was besieged in Lucknow. The 
zamindars in Oude, whom it was the object of the incorpora¬ 
tion to restrain from plunder and oppression, did in many 
cases join the malcontents ; but during the entire period of the 
eclipse of our authority in that province, neither sepoy, nor 
zemindar, nor peasant, appears to have manifested any do si re 
to restore the king to his throne, 

rn. , It does not fall within the compass of this work 
cans™ of the to embrace the period of the mutiny. We live, in 
mutiny, 180 /. too near this stupendous event, and the feel¬ 

ings it has excited are still too sensitive, to admit of a calm 
and conclusive judgment of its origin and character. All that 
can be expected of the present age is to contribute individual 
opinions, more or less valuable, for the examination of the 
future historian. Under this impression, a few brief remarks 
on the mutiny suggested by this review of our progress in 
India, are offered to the candour of the reader. It has been 
surmised that the melancholy events of 185> are to be attri- 
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bjtted to a national rovolt against our authority. But, 
endently of the Irresistible conclusion that, if this had been 
tlie case, we could not have retained our footing on the con¬ 
tinent, all the evidence which has since been collected runs 
counter to this hypothesis. There was no insurrection in any 
district of any class, however lawless, until after our authority 
had been extinguished by the triumph of the sepoys, when 
all the vagabonds were let loose upon the country, and petty 
and obscure chiefs caqae forth to take advantage of the con¬ 
fusion. In many districts, on the contrary, natives of influence 
stepped forward and maintained order, awaiting our return. 
Where there were no sepoys, there was no insurrection. 
Wherever there was revolt, it was the consequence, and not 
tlie cause of the mutiny. Neither does the resumption of 
rent-free tenures, thirty years before, appear to have exercised 
any influence, as has been asserted, upon the revolt. The 
province of Behaf, with seven millions of inhabitants, of a 
martial character, had suffered more severely than any 
other province from the operation of the resumption law; 
hut there was no symptom of disaffection till after the 
mutinous sepoys had been allowed, by the weakness of the 
General commanding at Dinapore, to overspread it, with the 
exception of one district. This was Shahahad, where Koer 
hing, the most influential of the zemindars, whose circum¬ 
stances were irretrievably embarrassed, threw himself into 
the cause of the mutineers and set the Government at de¬ 
fiance, in the hope of obtaining relief from the process of the 
courts and the pursuit of his creditors. In two of the most 
flourishing districts of Behar, containing 10,000 square miles, 
and filled with landholders whose fathers had felt tho heavy hand 
of resumption, not a linger was raised against our Government, 
though there was not so much as a corporal's guard left to 
maintain our power. The mutiny has likewise been attributed 
to the virtues of our administration, the introduction of female 
.schools, the spread of English education, the railway, the 
telegraph, and, indeed, to whatever contributed to lessen the 
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Di^ortance and authority of the priesthood. But the sepoys 
knew nothing of English instruction, and none of our improve¬ 
ments, had ever reached them. They had been scrupulously 
guarded by our timidity from everything that could, remotely 
affect their religious prejudices. The rail was then unknown 
out of Bengal. It was in Bengal that the influence of the 
priesthood had been most rudely shaken by a Hood of improve¬ 
ments ; but the thirty millions of Bengalees never dreamt of 
rebellion. Moreover, in no province had those measures and 
those innovations to which the mutiny has been ascribed been 
introduced with most rapidity and vigour than into the newly 
conquered province of the Punjab. In the course of seven 
years, the Lawrences had abolished suttees and infanticide, 
two practices cherished by the upper classes ; they had carried 
out an extensive plan of resumptions; they had humiliated 
Itunjcet Sing’s aristocracy; established English schools ; .fos¬ 
tered female education, and even introduced the telegraph. 
But the Sikhs, instead of making common cause with the 
sepoys and, seizing the opportunity to re-establish their beloved 
Khalsa, hastened to assist in putting down the mutineers and 
restoring our authority. 

Real cause Of the “ The mutiny,” says Sir John Lawrence, “had 
mutiny, 1857. or jg.; n j n the army itself; it is hot attributable 

to any external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
was afterwards taken advantage of by disaffected persons to 
compass their own ends; the approximate cause was the 
cartridge affair, and nothing else/’ This assertion, made by 
the highest authority on the subject, is corroborated by irre¬ 
fragable evidence. Neither the old resumptions, nor the 
spread of English, nor the attempt to teach females, nor the 
diffusion of knowledge, nor the railway, nor the telegraph, nor all 
other causes which have been conjectured, put together, were 
sufficient to account for the savage mutiny of a hundred thou¬ 
sand sepoys; while the delirious alarm created by the story of 
the greased cartridges is fully adequate to the effect. The 
sepoy rebels only for his pay or his caste. The various muti- 
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which have been enumerated in this work, between 1763 
and 1853, may all be traced to one or other of these causes. 
The condition of the sepoy as regarded his pay left him nothing' 
to desire, but the most strenuous efforts had been made, after 
the arrival of Lord Canning*, to persuade him that his religion 
was in danger. It was confidently affirmed that Lord Canning* 
had come out especially pledged to the Queen to make all the 
army Christians, and had undertaken to have all the native 
officers to dine at Government House. The King of Oude had 
left Lucknow, and planted his residence in the suburbs of Cal¬ 
cutta, and his emissaries were incessantly employed ifi inflam¬ 
ing the minds of the sepoys, m the family of Tippdo had done 
at Vellore. Then came the report whibh spread like Wild-fire, 
that the cartridges had been greased with the fat of cows and 
pigs, with the object of destroying the caste of both Mahome¬ 
tans and Hindoos. The preposterous tale was believed by 
ninety-nine out of every hundred sepoys, and a feeling of un¬ 
controllable alarm for their religion and their caste iptea d 
through every regiment, from Calcutta to Peshawar, and the 
whole array was enveloped in a blaze of mutiny. 

The Charter of The Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a 
1853; changes it strenuous effort was made in Parliament to wrest 
the Government of India from the Company, but 
the Whig Ministry resolved to continue it in their hands, un til 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was intro¬ 
duced in the House of Commons by Sir Charles Wood, the 
President of the Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five 
hours, which, considering that he had been only a few months 
iu office, and was previously ignorant of India, exhibited great 
power of analysis, and held out the prospect of an enlight¬ 
ened and vigorous administration, which has since been fully 
realized. The settlement did not last much beyond five years, 
and it is only necessary to notice the three chief modifications 
which it embodied. The number of the Court of Directors 
was reduced from thirty to eighteen, and the elimination was 
performed by a most ingenious process of balloting, devised 
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certain proportion was to be nominated by the Crown. Tills 
was no small improvement on the old constitution of the 
Court, into which it was impossible to obtain admission, 
except after a laborious and humiliating* canvass, often, pro¬ 
longed for years. The most eminent statesmen of the Com¬ 
pany's service, men like Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, 
whose experience and i nfluence would have been invaluable at 
the India House, were thus excluded from all share in the borne 
Government, from their invincible repugnance to this weari¬ 
some mode of election; v nd the vacancies were filled up with 
bankers and brewers, and captains of ships, and other city 
men, who coveted a seat in the Direction for its position and 
its patronage. Under the new arrangement the Minister 
was enabled to call to his aid the most eminent of the 
Company’s retired officers. A second improvement con¬ 
sisted in entrusting the Government of Bengal and Behar 
to a separate .Lieutenant-Governor, These provinces con¬ 
tained a thriving population of thirty*five millions, and con¬ 
tributed one-third of the revenues of the whole empire, yet 
the task of administering the Government was still imposed 
on the Governor-General, when in Calcutta, even after .his 
imperial functions had been doubled. He was generally 
absent more than half his time, and this duty devolved upon 
the senior member of Council, who sometimes happened to 
be a military officer, rewarded for services in the field, or for 
reforming the Commissariat at Madras, by a seat at the Council 
Board and £10,000 a-yeai\ Under this anomalous system there 
were no fewer than ten successive Governors and Deputy 
Governors of Bengal in the course of eleven years. Happily 
Mr.—now Sir Frederick—Halliday continued to hold the post 
of Secretary throughout this period of permanent instability 
and inevitable weakness, and it was owing entirely to Iris local 
knowledge and experience, his sound judgment and great 
diligence that the administration exhibited any degree of 


spirit, or even consistency. His long and eminent services 




THE CHARTER OF 1853. 

^rtfre rewarded by the first appointment to the Lieutena 
"Governorship. By a third provision in the Charter, the 
patronage of the Civil Service was withdrawn from the Court 
of Directors to make way for the principle of unreserved 
competition, This system has entirely changed the character 
of the service, but there has riot as yet been sufficient time 
to estimate its full effect on the general interests of the 
empire. It possesses many advantages, but is not, of course, 
without its drawbacks. At all events, the now class .of men 
whom it introduces into the service have the advantage of a 
high standard of excellence before them. The nomination 
system, with all its tendency to jobbery, did produce a 
fine body of public servants, who were invariably distin¬ 
guished by the high arid honourable bearing of English 
gentlemen, and who, with few exceptions, threw their whole 
soul into their work and took a pride in the efficient perform¬ 
ance of it. It is to be hoped that when the higher responsi¬ 
bilities of office devolve on those who have entered the service 
by competition, they will be found equally competent to repre¬ 
sent the dignity of British power among the nobles and princes 
of India, and equally anxious to conciliate the confidence of 
the people by their consideration and kindness. 

, , r The East India Company fell with the mutiny 

End of tlio EaBfc 1 J « : 

India Company* of 1857. That catastrophe would have occurred, 

- even if the government had been in the hands of 

• the Crown. Indeed, the Board of Control had been for 
/ ihore than seventy 1 years the mainspring of authority, and the 
’ <Oqmt;wasf. little- mo ; re than the medium of making public its 
' tTecisions. Ji any. portion of the responsibility of the mutiny 

• attached t-o tjie authorities in England, it belonged to the 

Fjlm^ who, in utter disregard of the experience of 

the phbt, 'afhl..the deliberate opinion of successive Governors- 
General, and the remonstrances of Lord Dalhousie, withdrew 
tlte European regiments, which formed “the essential element 
of our strength/ 5 But when the appalling crisis came, the 
national feeling sought relief and comfort, both with regard 
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aast and the future, in changing the organs of govern 
merit ; and the East India Company was required to resign 
its power. Its work was accomplished, and the cycle of .its 
existence completed. It was created by the Crown, two 
hundred and fifty yearn before, for the purpose of extending 
British, commerce to the East; and it transferred to the 
Crown, on relinquishing its functions, an empire more magni¬ 
ficent than that of Rome. Its political power began with the 
battle of Plassy; and in the course of a single century, its 
servants abroad, contrary to every injunction from homo, but 
acting under the influence of an irresistible impulse, extended 
its authority over the whole continent. A company of mer¬ 
chants in London thus became the instrument., under the 
mysterious, but wise and benignant agency of Divine Provi¬ 
dence, of establishing the British empire in India, with all. its 
attendant blessing's, and of leading the way to the extension 
of European supremacy throughout Asia, and the substitution 
of a civilized dominion for the reign of barbarism. 
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Adam, Mr, John, Governor-General, acl irUerir/^ persecutes the press, and 
de f rays its freedom, 311. 

Adoption, arguments for permitting it, 74.5. 

Afghanistan, expedition' to, 477; authorised by Sir John Hobhcmse, 477; 
objections of great, states men to it, 477; its character, 478; strength of 
the expeditionary force, 485; advance of the army, 488; difficulties of its 
progress; reaches Candahar, 489 : captures Ghuznee, .190 ; reaches Oabul, 
492; deteHmnation to retain the force, 494; perilous state of the Govern¬ 
ment, 694; Court of Director s advise retiring, Lord Auckland resolves to 
remain, 613; retrenchment of stipends, and revolt, 515; the army 
annihilated, and British authorityextinguished, 589; remarks uu the expe¬ 
dition, 577; reconquest of Afghanistan by Uncanny of retribution, 567 ; 
ret irement from, the country, 672 

Agency houses in Calcutta, their origin, prosperity and downfall, 423. 

Ago v.. Mr. Vans, murdered at Mo-Han, 667. 

Akbar Khan arrives at Cabul and assumes the command, 528; dictates a 
treaty, 529; assassinates Sir W. Macnaghten, 633; defeated at Jeilalabad, 
663; sends the prisoners ijb. Turkistan, 666 ; defeated at, Tesseen, 6(*6. 

Ali Morad, his perfidy; obtains the turban by fraud, deceives Sir 0. Napier, 
deceives Meer Hoostum, and urges the Ameers to rebel, 680. 

Aliwnll, battle of, 037. 

4 A Imora, conquest of, 228. 

a Ameer Khan, his rise, 04; joins Hollmr, 05; plunders the Rajpoot states, 133; 
attacks Nagpore, 103; repulsed by the raja's troops, 106; full establish¬ 
ment and strength of his power* 234; bis exactions from til© Ilolkar 
state, 255; sides with the British Government, and becomes an inde¬ 
pendent prince, 260. 

Amherst, Lord, Governor General, 309; engages in the Burmese war, 315; his 
annexations, .329 ; expedition against Bhurtpore* 382; created Earl Amherst 
of A mean, 840; disastrous financial results of Ids administration, 841; his 
ionitv towards the press, 341; liia departure, 343. 

Amiens, peace of, and restoration of the foreign settlements, 43.. 

Aniiexatfott of lapsed principalities; opinion of Lord Dali uni si e, 781; fixed 
principle laid clown by the Home authorities, 732 ; opposed by a party iu 
England, 744 ; annexation policy, attributed to Lord Dalbousie: examina¬ 
tion of the three cases on which, it rests, 741; extent of his responsi¬ 
bility, 743. 

Arabs enlisted in large numbers by the Deccan princes, 283; their obstinate 
defence of forts, 283* 

Aracftn, conquest of, 823. 

Argamn, battle of, 81. 

Army of tho Company reduced by Lord Hardinge, 648, 

Assam, conquest of, 322. 

Asseergur, besieged and captured, 285. 

Assye, battle of. 79. 

Aucklaud, Lord, Governor-General, 456; difficulties regarding Persia. Russia, 
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and Afghanistan, 64 4 6; his advisers, 467; resolves to depose Dost 
homed and elevate Bhah Sooiah, 474; forms the tripartite treaty, 476 % 
expedition to Afghanistan, 47(5 ; hie manifesto, 478; pellets in the ex ¬ 
pedition after the relief of Herat, 484; occupation of the country, 494; 
created an earl, 499; embarrassments of the government, 504; our ex./ul- 
sion, 689; Lord Auckland’s despondency ami weakness, 64<); his depar¬ 
ture, 641. 

Aylah-byc, her magnifloerft administration of the Holk&r state for thirty 
years, 63. 

Baeza-byo, widow of Dowlut Bae Smdia, adopts a son, 878 
power. 873; collision with the raja, 374; interferom 
Government, 374 ; obliged to retire from the country, 3' 

Balance of power extinguished, by the battle of Kurdia, 3. 

Bareilly, insurrection at, 231. 

Barlo w, Sir Ge< rgo, Governor-General, ad interim , 119; his antecedents and his 
character, 120 ; resolves to upset the policy of Lord Wellesley, 120 ; with- 
draws from his alliances, 121 ; adds two declaratory articles to the treaties 
with Sindiu and Holkar, and neutralizes them, 12(5; abandons Jeyporo to 
plunder, 126; interposes at Hyderabad to advantage, 134; refuses to 
concede the demands of the Peshwa, 186; Governor of Madras, 166; his 
grent unpopularity, 16(5; treatment of Mr. Sherwoig 167; the Carnatic 
Commission, 167; his proceedings stir up a mutiny of the European 
officers, 168; his firmness quells it, 178; his recal, 175. 

Bftsseih, memorable treaty of, 70; gives umbrage to Bixulla and the raja of 
Nagpore, and leads to a war, 72. 

Bengal, oreated into a Lieutenant-Goveniorship, 800. 

Bentinek, Lord William, recalled from Madras cm the Vellore mutiny 141; 
appointed Governor-General, 346; his economical reductions, 646; passes 
the half-but U order, 346; annexes Cadi fir, 355 ; annexes Goovg, 865; his 
non-interferon ce policy, 858; deprives the raja of Mysore of his govern¬ 
ment, 861: threatens the King of Oud« to take over the whole adminis¬ 
tration, 869 ; supported in this by the Court of Directors, 870; meeting 
with 1(utrieet Sing at. Koopur, 385 ; makes a treaty with Sinde, 387; his 
gre^tadministrative reforms, 889 ; settlement of the* north west provinces, 
891; originates the employment of natives in the public service, 308 ; 
abolishes suttees, 393; modifies the Hindoo law of inheritance, 490; 
admits native Christians to office, 401; suppresses thuggee, 402; en¬ 
courages stoam navigation, 404 ■; labours in the cause of education, 407 ; 
establishes the medical college, 412; financial results of his administra¬ 
tion, 422 ,* remarks on it, 424.” 

Berar, administration of Mr, Jenkins during the raja’s minority, 734 ; misrule 
of the raja,734 ; anxiety of tho people for the restoration of British rule, 
7B4; death of the ntja without issue or adoption, 732; Lord Dalhousie’a 
Minute on the succession, 735 ; Minutes of Ool. Low and Mr, Hallitlay, 
787 ; annexation of the country, 738; decision of the Court of Directors, 
738; sale of jewels, 739. 

Blmwulpore, the Khan, welcomes C’apt. Burnea, 382 ; assists in defeating 
Moolrai, 669. 

Bheels, civilized by (’apt. Outram, 444. 

Bhopal, invaded by Sindia and Nagporo, 236; saved by the interposition of 
the British Government, 237; treaty with the state in 1817^262; great 
talent of the Begum, and her admirable administration; adorned with the 
Star of India, 866. 

Bhurtpore, the failure of the celebrated siege in 1804, 103; treaty with the 
raja, 108; Doorjun Saul seizes the government, in 1825, 838 ; He collects 
a large army and sets the Government at defiance, 335; second siege and 
capture, 38'. ; disgraceful plunder, 339; effects of the capture in India, 340. 

Bird, Mr. Robert, Ids eminent services in the settlement of the north-west 
provinces, 892. 
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,7ilberforo€s improves the magistracy, and raises the pay of Da- 
/(51.2 ; instrumental in abolishing lotteries, 618; and slavery, 614. 
Customs Salt, and Opium abolished, 774; Board or Revenue left 
standing, 774; Board, Military, abolished, *75. 

Bombay Presidency enlarged by the territories oi the .Peshwa, 295. 

Boorhnnporo captured, 80. 

Bourbon, Isle of, captured by an English force, 1*8. 

Broadfoot, Major, his eminent services at Jellalabad, 649; political agent at 
Loodiana, 627; hie efforts to collect supplies in the Sikh war, 627; Lie 
death at Ferozeshnhur, 685. 

Buckingham, Mr, J. S., banished from India by Mr. Adam, 312. ... 

Buonaparte sends a large armament to Pondicherry, after the peace of Amiens, 
which Lord Wellesley does not allow to land, 43. 

Burmah; rise and progress of Burmese power, 812; haughty treatment 
British envoys, 818; conquests of the Burmese, 1815-28, 314; origin of 
the iirst war, 816; faulty arrangements of the campaign, 317; disaster 
at llamoo. 31.8; arrival of the expedition at Kaugoon, 819; sickness and 
mortality 320; army advances to Prorne, 325: negotiaiiops for peace, 
325: final engagement, 327; treaty of Yandaboo, 328; remarks on the 
war. 328; second Burmese war. 704; organization of the force, 712; 
capture of Ban goon, 713; war closed without a treaty, 715; annexation 

of Pegu, 716. , , „ ... , . 0 . 

Burnet?, Cunt., proceeds up the Indus with the dray horses for Runjeet Sing, 
881; In -nourably welcomed by him, 882; sent on. a mission to ( abul, 
468 his negotiations with the Dost, 488; his false goafoum, 4td); failure 
of his mission, and his departure from Cabul, 473; knighted, 49b ; 
murdered on the 2nd, Nov., .184.1,, 517. 

Cabul occupied by a British army, 41)2; troops turned out of the Bala Urnsar, 
501; insurrection of the 2nd Nov., 1841,617; inactivity of the political, 
and military chief, 519; the envoy calls up ft reinforcement from Urn- 
dahftr, which returns after a few marches, 623 ; he orders Gen. bale to re¬ 
turn, DU 
fatal S3 
made s 
23 rd JS 

Dec. violated by the chirrs, ;>»<); assassination oi ou y> . • YUVU,1 ^w« JU r '' a,J * 
renewed negotiations with Major Pottinger, 631; now treaty, 53b ; retreat 
of the army. 580; its unexampled misery, .587; surrender oi the ladies 
and officers 537; total extinction of the force, 539; character and effects 
of the catastrophe, 539; second expedition to Cabul, 561; the city re- 
occupied. 567; rescue of the British prisoners and hostages, *>69; de¬ 
struction of the great bazaar, 671; departure of the British army, 5/2. 

Dacha.v*, campaign in, 322; annexed by Lord W. Bentinck, 35o. 

'' onpbell, (Upt., his efforts to eradicate human sacrifices in Goomsur, 4o3. 

Canals of the Mogul dynasty, restored by Lord Hastings, <>13; the, great 
Ganges CnnaL designed by Cul. Colvin, 050; begun by Lord Auckland, 
650; works susponded by Lord Ellenborough, 650 ; resumed and pushed 
forward by Lord Kardmgc, 661; energetic efforts of Lord lUlhousie to 
complete it, 781; constructed and completed by Ool. GftUtley, <bl; Bavee 
dooab Canal in the Punjab projected by Lord Dalhousie and executed by 
< ML Napier, 703; canola constructed under Lord Dalhousie, r*Sl. 

Cftndahar, captained bv the expeditionary force, 489; di.-affection of trio 
Dooranees, 511 ; total discomfiture of them, 512; progress of events after 
the insurrection at Cabul, 554; admirable arrangemci > t> of Gen. Notfc and 
Major Bawlitison, 554; attacked by the insurgents 10t h March, defended 
by Major Lane and Major Rtiwlinsoii, 655; army quite it, and marches to 
Cabul, 567. , , 

Carnatic, deplorable embarrassment of the Nabob; fleeced by his creditors, 
European uud native, 84; makes assignments on land contrary tv> the 
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treaty, 35; Lord Wellesley offers a reasonable settlement, which he 
refuses, j$6; discovery of his treasonable correspondence with Tippoo, 86; 
Lord Wellesley annexes the Carnatic, with the full consent of the Court 
of Directors, 37 ; makes a new treaty in 1801; its personal character, 38; 
Nabob dies childless in 1863, 74.1; and Lord Harris proposes to extinguish 
the Naimbship, 748: Lord Dalhousie fully concurs with him, 749; Court 
of Directors order the titular Nabobship to cease, 750. 

Cashmere sold to Golub Sing*, 648. 

Ceded and conquered provinces receive the promise of a permanent set¬ 
tlement, 195 ; disallowed by the Court of Directors, 198 ; settlement made 
by Mr. itobert Bird, 391. 

Charter of 1813, 208 ; ™ of 1833, 426 ; - of 1853, 798. 

OhlUian.walla, battle of, 677; its results, 681; public opinion of it in India 
and iu England, 082; leads to the recal of Lord Gough, 683. 

Cholera breaks out in Lord Hastings’s camp in 1817, 269. 

Christianity, propagation of it in India, 142. 

Christian natives first admitted to office by .Lord W. Bentinek 401. 

Chatter Sing goes into revolt, 662; delivers up his sword to Gen. Gilbert, 691. 

Ois-Sutlegf) province confiscated by Lord Hardinge, 028. 

Civil Service, its efficiency ; its high and honourable character, 297 ; Civil 
Service thrown open to competition, 801. 

Clerk, Mr. George, his energetic efforts to retrieve the disasters at Oabul, 541; 
Governor of Bombay, 72(5; Sir George Clerk’s Minute on the case-of 
adoption at Sattara, 726. 

Cleveland, Augustus, his efforts to civilize the Ikijmiihal hill tribes, 443. 

Cole insurrection, 852. 

College of Fort William, established by Lord Wellesley, 53 ; abolished by the 
Court, and revived in a modified form, 55. 

Colvin, Mr. John, private secretary to Lord Auckland; great influence over 
his mind, 467; one of his counsellors, 437 ; promotes the Afghan expedi¬ 
tion, 467. 

Combermere, Lord, captures Bhurtpore; obtains six laos of rupees of prize 
money, 389. 

Oonolly, Da;4. Arthur, his treatment at Bokhara, and Ida execution, 580. 

Coorg, character of the country, 355; atrocities of the raja, 866; conquered 
and annexed, 357. 

Cornwallis, Lord, review of his civil, criminal, and fiscal institutions, at the 
end of twenty years, 198. 

Court of Director’s, contend with the Board of Control, in the matter of Palmer 
and Oo., of Hyderabad, 417; writ of mandamus issued against them, and 
they sign the despatch under compulsion, 418; resist the orders of the 
Board to compel the King of Oiide to pa y the demands of the bankers, 
419; their enlightened despatch to India after the Charter of 1883, 431; 
character of their government for twenty-live years after that date, to the 
day of their extinction, 431; number reduced from thirty to eighteen, 798. 

Currie, Sir F., resident at Lahore, 657; his proceedings during the revolt of 
the Sikhs, 657-62. 

Cuttack, conquered and annexed, 80; disturbances in 1817, their cause, their 
suppression, 293f 

Daeoity, its great prevalence in Bengal, 201; system of the dacoits, their 
atrocities; impunity with which they were committed, 201; violent 
attempts to extinguish them, 202. 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-General, 658; forced into a second Punjab war. 
•66;); on its successful issue annexes the Punjab, 693 ; created a 'Marquis, 
694; his arrangements for .the government of the Punjab, 897; earnest 
endeavours to put down infanticide, 701; the great material improvements 
he promotes in the Punjab, 702 ; grand results of the system of adminis¬ 
tration lie introduced, 704 ; forced into a second Burmese war, 706; his 
energetic prosecution of it, 711; confiscates Pegu, 716; dispute with dir 
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Kapler, 7*21; opinion of the Puke of Wellington upon it, #24; 
taxation of Sattara, 7*25; his opinion of our policy regarding* native 
states, 731.: annexation of Berar, 732; and of Jhansi, 789 ; enumeration 
and examination of his annexations, 741; concurs with Lord Hams m 
extinguishing the titular nabobship of thn Carnatic, 747; obtains Hoi ax 
from the Nizam in lifcu of the debt, and the annual payment of the con¬ 
tingent, 750; refuses to continue the pension' to Nana Sahib, 7bb; ret uses 
to restore the government of Mysore to the raja, 760^ his advice regard, 
ing Oude, 763; annexes it by orders from Kng and, #7,1; his admmistni- 
tivo reforms, 773; organises Public Works Department, and lavishes 
funds on it, 775; promotes education, 776; revenue, finance, and com¬ 
merce during his administration. 776; promotes steam commmncation on 
the Indus and the Imwaddy, 777; projects the port of the Mut 7/8, 
encourages the project of a bridge over the Hoogbly, 7/3 cstabbshes 
low and uniform postage, 778; bis journeys, 7/9; promoter tire con¬ 
struction of vends and canals, 780; establish^ the grand 
wavs in India, 783 ; and the electric telegraph, 788; embark- for England, 
79(i; character of his administration, 790; censured lor hot having foreseen 
the mutiny, 792; censured for having caused it, 704; the annexation policy 
attributed to him not the cause of it, 795. 

Deog, battle of, 102. 

Deagaom, treaty of, 82. A 

Dhoendia Wang, pursued an 1 crushed by Genera! We lies ley; 30. 

Dixon, Capt., his great efforts to civilize the Mairs, 446. 

Dost Mahomed, ruler of Cabal, 457’-, proclaims) a. re jgtoijs war to i wow 
Ptshawar fetnn Urn Sikhs, 459; its lailure, 400; his application for 
assistance to Lord Auckland, 480} to Derma, 481; to Kussia, 471, re¬ 
ceives Capt. Bunies cordially, 468 ; determination «J .Lord Auckland to 
dethrone him, 472; receives the Russian envoy, 478; dimnisaes Lajit.. 
Bur nos, 47.3; dies from Oahu I on the approach of the British aunj, b 2 , 
pursued by Captain Outturn and others, 493; Ins movements after his 
liight, 605; collects a largo force at KhooJoom, and is defeated .uti, 
ad vances into the Kohktan, 507; defeats an English force, and sur¬ 
renders, 507 ; liberated on the return of the army, 577 ; his last mUr vi- vv 
with Lord Ellen borough, 577; forms an alliance with the rebel Sikh 0 
in 1848, 667: sends a force into the Fun jab, which, flies back m duig'race, 
691; reconciled to the British Governmont, and concludes a treaty 111 
1856, 678. ,. v 

Duff. Dr,, his great and successful attempts in the cause at native ednea- 

Duncan,’Mr. Jonathan, his efforts to eradicate infanticide at Benares, 447; 
and on \m appointment as Governor of Bombay, 448. 

East India Company, close of its career, 801. 

Education, great encouragement given to it by Lord Hastings, -«# ? f»nia- 
ment&ry grant devoted to oriental studies, 407: the despatch ot tno t^ouir 
of Directors on the subject, 408; struggle between the Orientalists and 
the Anglicists, 409; decision of Lord w. Bentinck in favour of English 
iri 8 t.nict.ion, 410; auspicious results of this decision, 411; education 10 s- 
teredbv Lord Harding©, 616; encouraged by Lord Dalhousie, no ; groat 
educational despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 776 ; Director-General of public 
instruction appointed by Lord Dalhousie, 776; ^great encouragemen 

given to vernacular education by Mr. Thomason, 782. , 

Fd warden. Lieut., his great and successful efforts to put down the insurrection 
in Mooitan. 659; gains die battle of Kineyree, 65 ? ? and of Sudoosain, 
660; his efforts neutralized by the defection of Shore Sing, 664. 

Electric Telegraph in India, 788. , a , 

Ellen borough, Lord, Governor-General, 546; his spirited notrnoation, lotn 
March, 1842, 557 ; orders the armies to retire, 19th April, 008 ; authorizes 
the Generals to advance, July 4th, 561; orders the gates m SomnatU and 
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the mace of MaKmood to be brought away from Cfhtiznee, 568 . _ _ 

million of Nov. 1, 673 ; Gates Prodainatioti, 674; orders the Ameers of 
Siude to sign new treaties, 682; after the victory of Meauee annexes 
ginde, 593; complications at G walior, 698 ; bis Minnie of 1st Nov., 1843, 
008; British army advances, and gains two victories, 600—609; he con¬ 
cludes a new treaty, which destroys the independence of the state, 609; 
recalled by tHo Court of Directors, 812. 

El pb in stone, Gen,, commanding iu Afghanistan, his bodily infirmities, 619; 
is given up as a hostage, during the retreat, 638 ; his death, 564. 

Elphin8tone, Mr. Mcumtstuart, sent on a mission to Cubnl, 166; Ids judicious 
proceedings with Eajee Kao, 266; Governor of Bombay, his successful 
administration, 342; his code, 342; twice refuses the Governor-Generalship, 
483. 

Emamgur, captured by Sir Charles Napier, 688. 

Emperor of .Delhi rescued from the Mahrattns and restored by General 
Lake, 86. ... * . . . 

England, Brigadier, repulsed at Hykulzye, 55(5; his singular conduct m the 
Kojuck pass, 667. 

Europeans allowed to settle in India in 1833. 430. ^ . 

Fevozepore, the anwy starts from, on the Afghan expedition, 485; received 
there by Lord Ellenborough ou their return, 575; Sir John IiLttlor 
beleaguered by the Sikhs, 627. 

Fcrozeshvthur, battle of, Dec. 21, 1845, 631; second engagement, Dec, ll, 
638; remarks ou them, 634, 

Fish bourne. Oapt., insulted by the governor of Eangoon, which results in 
war, 707, 

Fleet, the magnificent mercantile fleet of the Company, 296. 4 

Flogging in the native army, abolished by Lord W. Bentinck, revived by Lord 
ifardinge, 617. 

Fraser, Gen., gains the battle of Deeg; and is mortally wounded, 102. 

Futteh Khan, the great vizier at Cabul, blinded and murdered by Kamran, 

Gates of SomnaHi, demanded bv Bunjeot Sing, and refused by Shah Sooiah, 
457 ; brought away by order of Lord Ellenborough, 568; consigned to 
oblivion in the fort of Agra, 675. 

General Assembly’s institution in Calcutta, 411. .... 

Ghilzyes, eastern; thoir turbulent character, their disaffection; defeated by 
Col. Wvmer, 512 ; break out into rebellion in October, 1841, 516. 

Gb viz nee, its fortifications; captured by the British army, 491; surrendered by 
Col. Palmer, 656; recaptured and burnt, 668, 

Gillespie, Gen., suppresses the mutiny at 'Vellore, 139; captures Fort Conaelia 
in Java, 182; subdues the native chiefs, 183; is killed at Kalunga, 
221 . 

Godwin, Gen,, commands in the second Burmese war, * !2, 

Gohud and Gwalior, complications arising out of their cession to the raja, 
104; restored to Sindm, 117. 

Golab Sing, his origin and rise, 618: coerced and plundered by the Knnltja 
army, 623; negotiates for the durbar with Lord Hardin go, 644; obtains 
Oashrm i e by purchase, 644. . . .. . 

Goorkha, campaign planned by Lord Hastings, 221: throe out of four <uvi~ 
aions unsuccessful, 221; effect of our discomfiture on the princes ot 
India, 224; Lord Hastings’s extraordinary efforts_to retrieve our honour, 
225; successful operations of Gen. Ochterlony, 227 ; conquest of Almoia, 
228; second campaign, 229; Gen. Ochterlony marches towards til© 
capital, 229; the durbar submits, and signs the treaty, 280; remarks on 
the war, 230. . . . . 

Gough, Sir Hugh, fights the battle of Maharaipore, 6A8: advances id fc ? st . e 1 
succour Bir John Lit tier, 628; battle of Moodkoc, .629, of Ferozeshu ’ 
630; of Sobraon, 638 ; created a Bavon, 646; takes the command of tno 
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\i the reeonquesfc of the Punjab* 668; E&imiugur, <» TO; _ Ghilhail* 
i « yU 76 ; Guzerat, 687; is recalled, 686 ; created a V mcoimt, 6yd. 
'^^iiw^tranHactions at the court of the, 98. 

Gungadhur vShastree, murdered by Trimbukjoe, 240. 

Guzerat battle of, 687; remarks on it, 690. . . ,... . 

Gwalior, Junkojee Bindia dies without issue* 598; to widow of ttotcen 
adopts a bov of eight, 598; appointment of the Mama as regent, ,>J9; he 
is dismissed, 600; insubordination of the army. 591); conhwion ft the 
capital, 601; Lord ElleuborqugVs Minute of 1st Nov., 1843, 608: his pro- 
ceediugs, 605; orders the army to advance, 607; battles of Maharajpoio 
and Puimiar, 608; new treaty and settlement, 609; the conttugent aug¬ 
mented, 610; it revolts during the mutiny and fights Gen. Wiudh/.m at 

nakSrMehdi, 1 \he illustrious minister of an unworthy master in Oude, 
37.1 

Half batta order, enjoined by the Court of Directors, and carried into effect 
by Lord W. Bentinck, 346. 

Hall, Capt., his efforts to civilize the Mai vs, 446. tt „_ f 

Ilalliday, Mr., Becretary of, Bengal for ode von years, 800 ; appointed the rust 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 800. 

Hnrdiugo, Sir Henry, Governor-Genera], 614; lus antecedents, (do; revn®fl 
flogging in the native army, 617; his preparations on the 1 <r J • 
frontier, 626; the Bit.ns invade our territory, 627 ? 

C is-But lege districts, 028; engaged in the battle of Mood to, Or ; takes 
the second in command of the army, 630; engaged at 3?erozv»huhu^ 
631; calls up reinforcements, 636; engaged at Sobraon, 638; push 
division across title SntAege, 641; determines to spare the throne, 
annexes the Jullunder Dooab to the Company's temtones, 6b>, 
Cashmere to Golub Sing, 644; makes a settlement of tlm Government of 
the Punjab, 9th March, 1846. 644; and a second m December, 64b, 
created a Viscount, 640; reduces the Company's army ; and the public ox- 
pen liture by a crore and a-half of rupees, 648; puts down suttees in 
it?.live states, 651; retires from the Goverimieot, <h>2. . n . k>. 

Harris, Lord, commands the coast army, 17; defeats lippoo at Mtuavel J 
captures Soringapat&m, 24; obtains a rich haul of prize money beyo i 
liis shftye, 29. v . . - . 

Hastings. Lord, Governor-General, 213 ; forced into a war with .Nepal, ~ » 

arranges the campaign, 221; dictates a treaty .to the durbar, 2. - 

dresees the Court on the growing power of the 1 -mlavees m <818,^; 
and again in 1815, 212 ; forbidden to undertake any offensive operations, 
246 ; forms a subsidiary alliance with Nagpore, 244; receives permission 
to take the field against the Piudaroes, 248; his arrangement for the 
^Campaign* 267; military preparations ou the grander! scale which naci 
ever been seen, 257; obliges the Peshwa, for his treachery, to sign a no 
treaty, and to surrender large territory, 262; takes the field m person, 
258; advances to Gwalior, and obliges Sindia, who was wavering, to 
sign a treaty, 258; enters upon a largo scheme of a Ilian cob with nati e 
princes, 261; on the outbreak of the Peshwa, confiscates ail Ins domi¬ 
nions, 280; operations against the Pindarees, and the confederacy utter y 
eradicated from the soil of India, 276; great results of t.he campaign ; the 
Pindaree, Patau, ami Mabratta. power, utterly broken up, 2. o; the 
Snttara family endowed with a small principality, 279 ; general hoeti jty 
of th * Directors to him, 286; the first Goveruor-QeuevaA to patronize 
education, 287; leaves tho finances in a state of prosperity unknown betore 
in India, 293; his partiality to the unworthy Item bold* of Hyderabad, 
injurious to his fame, 302; vote of thanks from the Directors _ajUl pro¬ 
prietors in 1822, 304 ; vote of censure on his proceedings in 1325, mte; 
remarks on his administration, 30,5. 

Qattrase, fort, captured and demolished, 233. 
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avetock, Capt., dissuades from surrender at Jolla lahnd, 550; arranges thutftfftfT 
of April 7th, i842, which accomplishes the deli ve rapes of the garrison, 668, 
Heeta Sing assassinated, 621. 

Herat, Persian expedition against, 466; character of the Government and 
the people, 480; besieged five months without-result, 481; battle of the 
24th June, 1868, 481; the siege abandoned, 188; Major Todd, political 
agent, 508 ; unexampled perfidy of the king and his minister, 508 ; Major 
Todd obliged to break up the mission, 510. 

Keytesbury, Lord, appointed by the Tories Governor-General, and the appoint¬ 
ment revoked by the Whigs, 484. 

Hindoo College established, 288. 

Holkar, Jeswunt Rao, his descent f his wild character; his rise to power in 
the disordered state of India, 64; defeats Binclia’s army, 65; is defeated 
in his turn, 66; he recruits his army, marches on Poona, and totally 
defeats the army of the Ifeshwa and Siudia, 68; his rampant feeling, and 
his insolent demand of Lord Lake, 06 ; war declared against him; he draws 
on and destroys Col. Monson’s force, 08; he, besieges .Delhi, but is baffled 
by Ool, Ochterlony, 100? lays waste the Doo&b, pursued and defeated by 
Gem Lake, 101 ; his army defeated at He eg, 102; pursued into tho 
Punjab, by Gen. Lake, brought to bay, and let off by Sir George Barlow, 
123; violates the treaty; plunders Jeypore, 128; close of his wild 
career in insanity, 129 ; anarchy on his death, 254 * the army omnipotent; 
resolves to oppose the British force advancing against the Pmdarees, 271; 
defeated at Ma biclpore, 272; new treaty and curtailment of territory, 273. 

Human sacrifices among the K bonds, 452; effort's to eradicate it, 453. 

Hyderabad, in tho Decoan, French force established there, 7; that force ex¬ 
tinguished, 12. 

Hyderabad, in 8hide, battle of, 593. 

Idol temples connected with the state in 1811, dissociated in 1883, 545. 

India, its condition in 1798, 8 ; in 1813, 214; at the close of 1817, 265; its 
altered aspect after the I’indarce and. Mahro.tia war, 275. 

Indian hnipitje competed by the annexation of the Punjab, which extended it 
from Cape Comorin to the Kbyber Paws, 695. 

Infanticide female, its prevalence, 448; groat efforts to eradicate it, 449; 
pacceesfnl operations in the Punjab, 700. 

Inheritance, Hindoo law of; its persecuting character modified by Lout 
W, Bcmtinck, 400. 

Istaliff, tli.o virgin fortress of Afghanistan, captured, 571. 

Java, passes under the dominion of Napoleon, 180; he strengthens the 
army and Hie defences, 181: expedition fitted out from Calcutta to con¬ 
quer it, 180; capture of tho fort, 181; and the whole island, 182. 

Jellalabad, occupied by Sir Robert Sale, 549; the miserable defences restored 
by Major Broa-dfoot, 550 ; injured by earthquakes, but again completed, 
551; battle of the 7th April, and total defeat of Akbar IChari, 558. 

Jeypore, menaced by Ameer Khan, seeks a, British alliance, which was re¬ 
fused when promised, 246; hist to accept the alliance in 1817,268; renewed 
discord and anarchy, 868; interference of the British Government, 368; 
murder of Mr. Blake. 369. 

Jhansi, annexation of, 789. v 

Jones, Sir Harford, embassy to Persia, 158, 

Joudhpore, contest between the raja and the nobles; difference with the 
British Government'; raja succumbs on the appearance of a force, 

Kerowlie, Minute of Lord Dalhousie on the death of the raja, 742 ; he refers 
the question to the Court; their decision, 742. 

Kbalsa; the Sikh commonwealth, its character, 384; the army pampered by 
the rulers becomes insubordinate, 619; masters' fho white, 622 : its strength, 
efficiency, and spirit, 625; pours down on the British territory, 626; 
finally and completely conquered and dissolved, 691. 
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al y with Mehmb Khan, 480; capture of the fort and death of 
,495. 

.Asian expedition against, 400; audits failure, 501. 

Sjiimmm socrificesy and efforts to eradicate them, 462. 

Kirkee, battle of, 265. 

Korygattnu battle of, 278. 

Kurruek Sing succeeds Runjoet Sing, 617. 

Lahore, hostility of the durbar after the death of Kmijeot Sing, 408. 

Lull Sine, the paramour of the ranee appointed minister, 624; commands at 
Momikee and at Femzeshuhnr, 286-287; tried for his treachery to the 
British Government, and banished, 647. 

Lake, Gen., takes the field in 1803, and captures A Uygur, 84; defeats Bindits 
army at Delhi, 86; enters Delhi, and delivers the blind emperor from 
captivity, 87: captures Agra, 88; and defeats Sindia’s army at Las-war 00 , 
88; pursues Molkur into the Dooab, and defeats him, 101; chase# him 
into the Punjab, brings him to hay, and obliged to conclude a.disgraceful 
treaty with him by order of Sir George Barlow-, 128; raised to the 
peerage, 103; besieges Phurtporo, and four times repulsed, 108; throws 
up his political appointments, 127. 

Lambert, Commodore, deputed to Rangoon, 706; blockades the ports, and 
renders a 'war inevitable, 708. 

Laswaree, battle of, 88. 

Lauderdale, Lord, appointed by the Whig ministry Governor-General; the 
appoint rnent successfully resisted by the Court of Directors, 187. 

Lawrence*, Mr. John, in charge of the Julhunlor, doar« it of rebels in «< fort¬ 
night, 674; member of the Board of Administration in the Punjab, 696 ; 
subsequently Governor-General 696. 

Lawrence, Major Henry, after vn -rcls Sir Henry, Resident at Lahore, 647 ; puts 
down revolt in the Punjab, 646; head of the Board of Administration, 
696. 

Lawrence, Major George, in command at Peshawur, 667; overpowered by 
his mutinous troops and made prisoner, 668. 

Legislative power withdrawn from the minor Presidencies, and concentrated 
in the Supreme Council, 429. 

Liftler, Sir John, besieged at Ferozepore, 627; commands a division at 'Fero- 
J5eshu.hu r, 68 JL 

Lotteries, abolished, 613. 

Macao, occupied ly a British force, 176. 

Macaulay, Mr., legislative member of council, 429. 

-Mecuaghten, Mr., Ids progress in the service, 467; one of Lord Auckland’# 
counsellors, 467; his mission to Lahore, 476 : appointed envoy at Fabul, 
485 ; created a Baronet, 496: his security while the revolt was spreading, 
616 ; his efforts during the siege, 526 ; forms a treaty with Akbar Khan. 
529; negotiates with other chiefs, 531; aasassitiatod by Akbar Khan, 
533 ; remarks on his character and proceedings, 683. 

Macphersou, 'Major, hie successful efforts to suppress human sacrifice in 
Goomenr, 451. 

Maharajpore, battle of, 607. 

Mahidpore, battle of, 272. 

Malavelly, battle of, 1$). 

Malcolm, Capt. John, services at Hyderabad, 20; envoy to Persia, 30; 
second embassy to Persia, 1.59; gains the battle of Mahtdpore, 272: con¬ 
cludes a personal bo Diem out with tho Pcshwa, 282; Sir John Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay, 413; collision with the Supremo Court, 414; 
decision of tho home authorities, 416. 

Mauritius, hostile proclamation, 4 ; proposed expedition frustrated by Admiral 
Rainier, 41; depredations of French privateers, 178; capture of tho 
island, 179. 

Meanee, battle of, 691, 
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ical college established in Calcutta, -112. 
toalfey Mr., onvoy to Lahore, checks the career of Bunjeefc SIttg, 152; 
obliges him to sign a treaty, 155; concludes treaties- with the native 
princes, 261; succeeds to the baronetcy, 303; successful opposition to 
Palmer and Co. at Hyderabad, 303; persuades Lord Amherst to take the 
field against Bhurfcpore, 336 } appointed Governor of Agra, 432? and 
Governor-General, ad inttrivu 432; establishes the liberty of the press, 
433; booeiicial results of this measure- 436 ; great displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, 438; he throws up the service, 440; remarks on bis 
administration, 441; appointed Governor of Jiuuaica and of Canada, 440; 
raised to the peerage, 440. 

Mill, Mr. James, despatch on the subject of education, 408; despatch on the 
principlesof government after the Charter of 1838, 481. 

Minto, Tmrcl, GovwmoivGoneml, 14.5; vigorous efforts to restore security in 
JBimdlectund, 146; embassies to Lahore, Cabul, and Persia., 162 A 61; chocks 
Ameer Khan’s designs on Nagpore, 164; proceeds to Madras to quell the 
mutiny, 174; sends an expedition to Bourbon and the Mauritius, 173; 
proceeds oil the expedition to Java, 179; representation to the Court 
regarding the Piwlarees, 189; superseded, 183; returns to England, Oct., 
1818, .181. 

Morison, Col,, his disastrous retreat, 98. 

Montgomery, Mr. Robert, member of the Board of Administration, 696; draws 
up a simple coefe of jurisprudence, 697. 

Moodfcee, battle of, 029. 

Moolraj succeeds his father, in the government of Moottar., 654; coerced and 
fleeced by the Khaisa, 023; offers to resign his post, and the Regency 
appoint a new governor, who proceeds with. Mr. Aguew and Lieut- Ander¬ 
son to Mooltai), 655; the officers murdered, 656; Moolraj raises the 
standard of .revolt, 657 ; besieged by a British force, $08; siege raised by 
the defection of Shore Sing, 664; siege renewed, 68 . 81 town and fort 
captured, 685. 

Munro. 'Sir Thomas, his celebrated ryotw&ry system, 289; jiis great statesman¬ 
ship eulogized by Mr. Canning, 842; Appointed‘Goyenurr of Madras, 342 ; 
his great services in the first Bfunnese wav, 842; his death, 842. 

Mutiny of the Madras officers, 168; of the sepoys at Barmckpore, 329 ; of the 
regiments on being ordered to Sinde, 596; again iu-the Punjabim 1848-49, 
721; in Bengal, of the regiment ordered to Burma h, 7M; the last and 
greatest, 1867, not caused hy annexations, 791; assumed can tog of it, 
795; the real cause, 797. ' " 

Mysore, Lord Wellesley creates a new principality, and puts a boy of six on the 
throne, 26'; opinion of Sir Thomas Munro or the subject, 362 ; the treaty 
made with the raja purely personal; Lord Wellesley expressly excludes 
the words heirs and successors, 760; the raja assumes tho government, 
363 ; twenty years of misrule create a rebellion, which Lord \V. Boutinck 
puts down, and thexi takes the entire management; of the country, consigning 
the raja to an annuity, 364; Court of Directors refuse to restore any portion 
of it to him, 365 ; admirable administration of General Gubbou t 759; raja 
requests Lord Dal ho usie to restore the government to him, which is 
refused, 760; three succeeding Governors-Gonei al refuse tho same request, 
761; he adopts a son; the Government of India refuse to a-cknowlodge 
his right to the sovereignty, and it is refused by Sir Charles Wood, 
761; those decisions reversed by the Tory Government of 1867, 763. 

iNagpore; raja refuses the alliance proposed hy Lord Wellesley, 11; allies 
himself with Sindia against the British Government, 72; is defeated’"at 
Argivum, 81; signs the treaty of Deogaum, 82; threatened .by Ameer 
Khan, 163; offered assistance by Lord Min to, 165; death of the raja, 
'244; "subsidiary alliauce with iiis successor, 244; the raja, Appa Sahib, 
breaks out into revolt, 267; is defeated at Scetabuldee, 268; deposed, 270. 
For the question of Auornoa in 1853, see Bkkar. 
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uKr’umuvese, his death and character, 61. 

ia Sahib; pension to his adoptive father, BajeeBao, purely personal, to ?; 
he demands the continual,ion of it, and is refused, 7.08; becomes, in 
revenge, the great fiend of the mutiny of 1867,760. 

Napier, Sir Charles, assumes the command in Sin do; his harsh treatment of 
the Ameers, 583; gains the victories of Meaueo and Hyderabad, 592-93; 
appointed Commander-in-chief, 688; his collision with Lord Dalhousio, 
728 ; decision of the Duke of Wellington on. the subject, 724; he retires 
from the service, 724. , , . ^ , , T 

Napoleon, his ambitions designs on India load the Government to seek 
foreign alliances, 151. ■ 6 

Natives, first introduced to respectable office by Lord William Bontmck, 893; 

Charter of 1888 removes all restriction from their employment, 430. 

Nopal, description of it, 215; progress of Goorkha power, 216; encroachments 
on British territory, 217; remonstrances of Government, 217; the durbar 
determines on war, 218; and strikes the first blow, 219, For the Nepal 
War, see Gookk ua. Campaign. . 

Newspaper, first native, published by the>Missionaries at beratnpore m 

Nizam, subsidiary treaty formed with him, 8; cedes territory to pay the sub¬ 
sidiary force, 81; establishment of the con tingent, 299 ; Chundoo Lull s 
oppressive administration, 300; interference of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 301; 
Palmer and Go. make advances at high interest, and obtain assignments 
on the land, 301; they are opposed by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 303; paid 
off by the Government of India, and become bankrupt, 304 ; Lord DaL 
bousie determines to settle the vexatious? question of the Contingent, < 50 : 
debt accruing from nonpayment of it, 7ol; Nizam’s total inattention to 
business, 751; Lord Palhousie’s Minutes, 753; new treaty forced on the 
Nizam, 754; Berar and other districts taken over for the debt anu the 
annual payment, 755; singular good fortune of the Nizam family, 
766. 

North-West Provinces, law to redress fraudulent sales of land, 291; revenue 
settlement,, 890. , , ... , , 

Nott, Gen., proceedings at Candabar, 654; advances for the recovery of babul, 

$<$, , , , 

Nozeed affair, anomalous interference of Parliament to compel payment of an 

unjust claim, 421. , . , 

Ochterlony', Gen., his noble defence of Delhi, 101; hm great skill and eminent 
success, in the Goorkha campaign, 227; commands in the second cam¬ 
paign. marches towards Catmaudoo, and dictates peace. 230; orders a 
force against BHurtpore, 333; countermanded by Lord Amherst, 333; 
his spirited remonstrance, 334; his resignation and death, 335; remarks 
ou his character, 835. . . . 

Oude, Nabob of, requested by Lord Wellesley to make provision <or a larger 
British force, and >ffers to resign, 16 ; rtmionatriues against tlio demand, 
48; submits to it. 49; makes a large cession of territory, 60; remarks on 
the transaction, 50; raised to the dignity of royalty by Lord Hastings, 764; 
Lord W. Ben thick threatens to assume the Govern moot, if he does not 
reform the administration, 870; Court of Directors sanction the assump¬ 
tion, 371; Lord Hardin go renews the remonstrance, and gives him two 
-years of grace, 764; no effort made at reform, 705; Col. Sleejnan s 
report, 765; Gen. Outram’s report, 707; Lord Dalhonsie’s proposal, 769; 
Minutes of the members of Council, 709 ; decision of the homo authorities, 
771; the country annexed, 772 ; remarks, 772. 

Outram, Lieut., his successful efforts to civilize the Bbeels, 444; Ui3 proceed¬ 
ings in Siiide, 581; Gen. Outram’s report on Oude, recommending the 
assumption of the administration, 767. . 

Patan power, revived by Amcor Khan, 234; crushed by Lord Hastings, 
275; 
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incorporated with the Company's territories, 716; beneficial results ftoni 

*vf^tnsular and Oriental Company, imecosaful efforts to establish steam com- 
imvutcatioh between England and India; great national importance of 
their labours, 405. 

Foisia, native envoy to the court, in 1799, 38 ; ho succeeds in withdrawing 
Zomaim 8hah From India, 38; Capt. Malcolm’s costly and magnificent 
embassy,. 89: French embassy, 157; the Ministry send Sir H. Jones a$ 
envoy from the Crown, 158; Lord Minto sends Col. Malcolm as envoy 
f rom the Company, 158 ; conflict between Russia and Persia: total discom¬ 
fiture of the latter, 483; expedition to Khorasau, 464; Mr. McNeill 
endeavours to prevent an expedition to Herat, 465 ;• it i$ 'undertaken, 
466; siege of eight months raised, 483; King returns to his capital 
disgraced^ 483; undertakes another expedition in 1356, 577. 

Peahwa, Bkjee Bao, subsidiary treaty proposed by Lord Wellesley, and 
rejected, 9 ; refuses the share offered, of' Tippor/s territory, 30; defeated 
by Holkar, and takes refuge in British territories, 70; Signs the treaty of 
Hussein, 70; restored to power by the British, 74; important character of 
that treaty, 71 ; leads to a war with Sindia and Nagporo, 72; Peahwa’s 
oppressions and superstition, 288; comes under the influence of Trim- 
bukjoe, 239; sanctions the murder of Gungadhur Shastree, 241; his 
hostility to the British Government, 251; Lord Hastings deprives him of 
territory, 252; breaks out in open hostility, 263; at tacks the force at 
Eirkeo, tiud is defeated, 266; flies from Poona and is pursued, 277; 
defeated at Kory gaum, 278; defeated at Ashfcee, 289; surrenders on 
receiving a pension for life, 281 ; sent to Bilhoor, 282. 

Plmyre, Sir A., his administration of Biirmah, 720. 

Pimkrees, their origin, 184; their connection with the native princ e, 185; 
their leaders, 186 ; their system of plunder, 187; their atrocities, 188; 
attack British territories, 1812,189: Fiord Minto’s strong representation to 
the Court, 189; Lord Hastings' representation, 234; second and stronger 
despatch, 242: their bold expedition to the south in 1815, 243; Mr. 
Canning for bids active operations, 247; but. on hearing of their atrocities, 
authorizes them, 248; their last expedition of, 181647, its wide range, 249; ' 
members of Council yield to Lord. Hastings’ remonstrance, and agree to 
exterminate them, 250; Lord Hastings organizes the Pindaroe campaign 
on a grand scale; strength of the force brought into the field, 257 ; they 
are completely exterminated, 275. 

Piracy on the coast of Arabia suppressed by Lord Minto, 175. 

Political officers in the Punjab; their noble conduct during the revolt, 
673. 

Pollock, General, sent with a, brigade to relievo Oabuh 543; reaches Peshawur, 
finds Col. Wilds- force totally demoralized, 647; spends February and 
March in restoring discipline and confidence, 547; forces the Khybor, 
548; roaches Jellaiabad, 549 • advances with the army of retribution, 
565; defeats the Afghans at Jugdulluk and Tejafeu, 566; reoceupies 
Oabul, 567, 

Poornea, the able and virtuous minister of Mysore, dismissed by the raja, 

Postage, loxv and uniform rate established, 778, 

Pottingor, Lieut.., his exertions at Herat, 480; political officer at Ohareekar, 
534; assumes political charge in Afghanistan on the death of Sir William 
Macnaghten, 534; his bold advice rejected, 535; is taken as a hostage, 
537; his active exertions to rescue the captives and hostages, 569. 

Press, persecuted by Mr. Adam, 310 ; treaty with lenity by Lord Amherst, 
34.1; practically free under Lord William Bontinek, 485; liberty of the 
press established by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 486; high displeasure of the 
Court of Directors, 438. 

Principal Buckler Amoen, office established by Lord William Bentincky 395. 
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.'rbv.ateers, French, destroy British trade in the Indian seas, 177. 

Pwtc'ssion of the. guns captured from the Sikhs, 045. 

Punjab, confusion on the death of Ruajeet Sing 1 , 017; constant revolutions, 
ending in making the army supreme, 018-24; invasion of British territory, 
626; the Punjab placed at the feet of the.Governor-General by the four 
battles, 042; .British army enter it, 641; arrangement by Lord Hardinge 
of the govern meat, 9th March, 1840, 644; the Jull tinder annexed, and 
Cashmere sold, 043 ; new arrangement in December, 646; council of 
regency, 047; general revolt, 004; the Maharanee intrigues, and is 
banished, 661; tho revolt quelled, 091 ? the Punjab annexed, 092; system 
uf government established by Lord .Dalhou.de, 095 ; his particular atten¬ 
tion to the administration, 703; protective force on the border, 697; 
disarmament of the country, 697; the new police, 098; the revenues, 
698; abolition of slavery, daooity and thuggee, 099; suppression of 
infanticide, 700 ; the great trunk-road, 702 ; the Bare© dooal; canal, 702 ; 
grand results of these measures, 703. 

Public works, erected into a department and fully organized, and liberally sup - 
plied by Lord Dalhousio, 775. 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, suggests and assist’d in organising 'the expedition to 
Java, 180; appointed Governor of it, 183 ; founds Singapore, 295. 

Railways, great Indian system of, 788. 

'Rajpoot princes claim British protection in vain, 132; it is extended to them 
by Lord Hastings, 261. 

Eamnugur, engagement at, 670; death of Havelock and Oureton, 671. 

Ranee of Labore,* assumes power, 624 ; her licentiousness, 622; designated by 
Lord Hardinge tho Meesnlina of the north, 628; her intrigues, 661; 
banished to Benares, 662. 

Rangoon, capture of by Gen. Godwin, 713. 

Rod Sea, expedition, to, under Gen. Baird, 42. 

Rent-free tenures, freely resumed under native rulers, 350; resumption of 
them in 1828, 851. 

Revenue settlement., north-west provinces, 300. 

Revenue Board established by Lord William Beatfuck at Allahabad, 390. 

Revenues of India, their elastic character, 776; increase from 30 ororep in 
1856, to 45 erores in 1866, 776. 

Roads constructed under Lord Dalhousio, 779. 

Robertson, Mr., Governor of Agra, his energetic efforts to Bend relief to 
Gabtil, 641. 

Roopur, magnificent pageantry at tho meeting, 385. 

Runjeet Sing, his rise to power subdues the various tribes in tho Punjab, 14.9 j 
attempts to annex tho Cis-^utlego principalities, and extend his power to 
Delhi, 150; Lord Minto determines to oppose it, 151; Mr. Metcalfe sent as 
envoy to his-Court, 152; obliges him to sign a treaty, and confines him 
to the right bank of the Butlege, 155; he reforms his army, 375; obtains 
the Koh-i-noor, 377; conquers Mo-vltart, 377; conquers Cashmere, 877; 
takes French officers into his service, 878; conquers the Derajat, 377; 
insurrection of Syud A hmed, 379; welcomes the mission of Capt. Burnes, 
880; his great po wer, hie army, Ms resources, his ambition, 383; meets 
Lord W. Bentincic at Roopur, 386; obtains possesion of Deshawur, 
458 ; his views on Bind© restrained, 459; concluded the tripartite treaty, 
476; his death and character, 496. 

Russia, progress of her power and increase of her territory, 462; acquires a 
paramount influence at tho Persian court, 468; sends an envoy to 
Cabal, 471; assists the Persians in the siege of Herat, 482. 

Byotwary system at Madras, 197; fully established by Sir Thomas Munro 
under orders from tho Court, 289. 

Sftdoolajx)re, battle of, 671. 

Santal eineute, 72U, 
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729; hi* conclusion; Me Minute, 780; orders of the home authorities’ 
732; axmeJced, 732. ’ 

Soefabvddee, battle of, 2(58. 

Seringapatftm, strength of the fortifications, 16; invested, 21; captured ‘>2 
Seram].'ore Missionaries, t heir labours, 148: opposed by Government • ano~ 
malous conduct of the public authorities, 144, violently abused in tlw 

Sbrib ! 
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4/6; Lord Auckland . dummies to reset', t him on the throne 474 ♦ he 
proceeds with the expedition, 484; enters CJabul as king, 403; his im- 
popularity, and its pause, 504 ; his tragic death, 662. 

Shere Sing, foil of Bunjeet Sing, becomes raja, 618 h put to death, 621. 

Shore Sing, sent with an army to coerce Moolraj, 661; goes over to him 661 • 
marches towards Lahore, 666 ; baffles Lord Gough at, Eamnugnr ’ 669 • 
tote up uuttoas poBition .00 the Ohenab at Russq<>I. 671; fights the 
tattle of OMlhanwalla, 677; defeated at Guswrnt, 687; surrender 'to 
General Gilbert, 691. 

Sindj?^ establishment of the Talpoora Ameers, 381 ; their hostility to the 
AnglisU, 381; treaty domed with thorn by Lord William Bentiuck, in 
1632; exactions from (hem in 1839, and new treaty staled, 486; their 
general fidelity during the troubles in Afghanistan,‘S8l'; Lord Ettenbo- 
rough dictates, new treaties, 583; violent proceedings of 8ir O.N,inter 
58o; conference with Col. Outran., 688; they sign the treaties, 690 ; tie 
Beloohee troops attack the Residency, 591; battle of Meanee, 591; battle 
of Hyderabad, o\)o ; binde annexed, 698; remarks on these transactions, 

Stadia, Mahilajee, refuses the alliance proposed by Lord WeUeslev, 11; 
,8 defeated by Holkar m 180 , 65; defeats HolkaV, but neglects to Jruell 
him, b/ , is totally defeated by HolUr at the battle of Poona, 1802 68- 
hikes umbrage at the treaty of Baasein, and forms an alliance with 
Nagpore, 72; hirmeraontLle declaration, which leads to war. 75; de¬ 
feated at Assve 70; concludes an armistice with Gen. Wellesley, 81 ; 
attacks the British army at Argaum, 81; strength of Ids French force 

n n 8 ’- ; ° a f H A ly *? ur ’ ? 4; . hiH troo PS defeated in the battle 

of Delhi, 85; signs trie treaty of Wirjee Anjengaoin, which deprives 
lnm of half his temtorv, 90; his hesitation regarding the PmcLrees, 

. Hastings adygneea to Gwalior, and obliges him to sign a 

troa!y, 258; Ins death, 372; hi* widow, Baeza-byo, adopts a son l?8i 
refns,> him any share of power 873; the Resident prevents a conflict 

Gwi ( ^B^Mpiew. ed thft km8dora ’ 874 For the War uf 1848, *ei 

Singapore, established by Sir Stamford Baffles, 296. 

Sirjee Anjeugaom, treatv of, 90. 

hi8 '**'**»* -I ?**#■. 67. 

Sleenuin, Cob, the chief instrument in abolishing thuggee 403 • Besidont nt 
Lucknow ; makes the tour of the country; foconXl MID; to 

ci • l 11 v S. 0V T J r' J 10 at ^hinisttution, and subsidize the king, 766. 

8 637 Slr It<irry ’ Um * prest - ge - at Buddowa, 636; regains it at Altwall, 

s t l,rnm r? n * C f 11 ' C 5 n r ir, v ed ^successful attempts to establish it 

between England and India. 404; the work accomplished bv the Pen in- 

Lo?d r D^JaZ 7U mmy> 5 Steam encouraged' by 



, Col., Me treatmont at Bokhara, 578 executed by the orders of the 
j Ameer, 680. 

udder court, in Calcutta, remodified and improved by Lord Wellesley, 52; at 
Allahabad, established by Lord William Bentiiufic, 390. 

Biunbulpore, a Kemindaroe, escheats to Government on the death of the raja, 

74i ' 

Supreme Court of Bombay, collision with the Government, 414. 

Suttees, abolished in the Company's territories by Lord William Bentinok, 
396; and in the native states by Lord Hardinge, 1151. 

Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanatic, stirs up a revolt in the Punjab, and is 
put to death, 880, 

Tnlneir, capture of the fort, 283. 

Tanjore, the raja mediatized, 33. 

Teetoo rneer, hus insurrection, 854. 

Tej Sing app< iated Gammancler-in-chief at Lahore, (124; beleaguers Sir John 
Littler, 627 ; his misconduct at Sobraon, 640. 

Thomason, Mr. James, his successful administration, 781, 

Thuggee, its character, prevalence, and atrocities, extinguished by Lord 
Wil liam Ben tin ck, 402. 

Tibet, movement of Golab Sing defeated, 620. 

Tippoo Sultan determines to expel the English ■'>; forms an alliance with 
the French at the Mauritius, 4; receives the French officers, 6; the 
strength of his army, 6 ; first, communication of Lord Wellesley to him, 
14; continuation of the correspondence, 16; his duplicity, 16; war with 
him sanctioned in • England, 13; General Harris marches against him, 
18; Tippoo marches against the Bombay army on the western coast 
and is defeated, 19; defeated by General Harris at Malay ell y, and retires 
to Seringapatam, 20; is slain in the assault of Seringapatam, 23; his 
character, 24; allotment of the territory between the Nizam and the 
English, and the boy raja set up by Lord Wellesley, 26. 

Toolsee-bye, the regent of the Holkar state, her talents, her beauty, and her 
licentiousness, 256; her tragic death, 272. 

Trade, private, encouraged by Lord Wellesley, 56? reprobated by the Court 
of Directors, 57 ; to India thrown open to public enterprise in 1813, 208; 
to China thrown open to the nation, 1883, 427. 

Treaty, tripartite, between Shah Soojah, Runjeet Sing, and the Company, 
476. 

concluded by Lord Wellesley, 
George Barlow, 117, 120 ; con- 



Trevelyan, Sir Charles, his eminent services in the cause of English educa¬ 
tion, 409. 

Trimbukjee, his sinister Influence over Bajee Rao, 239; murders Gtmgadhiir 
Shastree. and is surrendered to the British Government, 242 ; escapes from 
confinement, 251. 

Vizier All assassin a to.** Mr.,Cherry at Benares, 44. 

Wade, Col., and Prince Timur force the Khyber Pass and reach Cabal, 493. 

Waldemar, Prince, takes part itt the engagement of Eerozcshulmr, 635. 

Walker, CoL, restores the Quick war's finances, 93 ; his efforts to abolish in¬ 
fanticide, 449. 

Wellesley, Lord, Governor-General, 1; state in which he found India, 3; a dopts 
the most vigorous policy throughout India, 8; proposes subsidiary al¬ 
liances with the princes, 8; extinguishes the French force at Hyderabad, 
11; declares war against Tippoo, 17; goes to Madras to prosecute it with 
rigour, 14; abolishes the kingdom of Mysore, and divides the territory, 
27 ; creates a new dynasty, 26 ; forms a new treaty with the Nizam, 31; 
mediatizes the Nabob of the Carnatic, 37 ; sends an embassy to Persia, 
39 ; his transactions with the Nabob of Oudes 45; obtains a largo ecasipn 
of territory, 46 ; establishes the College of Fort William, 53; encourages 
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